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DEFENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM; 


Ih  ths  Sknatb  of  thk  VwiTZb  States^  Fkbruabt  2d,  3d,  anb 

6th,  1832.  * 


[Mr.  CtAT,  having  retired  from  Coiigre«  Booa  after  die  estabHahmeat  of  the  j 
American  Syatem,  by  the  ponoage  of  the  Tariff  of  1824,  diet  not  retam  to  it  till  ISSI-lt  / 
when  the  opponents  of  this  system  had  covertly  aoqiuied  the  ascendancy,  and  were  ; 
bent  on  its  destroction.  An  act  redncinff  the  duties  on  many  of  the  (nrotected  artieles^ ,' 
was  devised  and  passed.  The  bill  being  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  Mir  ; 
CukY  addreased  that  body  as  follows :] 

In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  (G^neM  Hayne,)  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I  agree  with  him» 
that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  Embraced  in  this  debate,  in- 
Tolves  the  future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One  way  I  verily 
believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and  general  distress,  general  bankrupt* 
cy  and  national  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any  part  of  the  Union :  the 
other,  the  existing  prosperity  will  be  preserved  and  augmented,  and 
the  nation  will  continue  rapidly  to  advance  in  wealth,  power,  and 
greatness,  without  prejudice  to  any  section  of  the  confederacy. 
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Thus  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  hexe  as  the  humble  but  xealous 
advocate)  not  of  the  interests  of  one  State,  or  seven  States  only,  but 
of  the  whole  Union.  And  never  before  have  I  felt,  more  intensely, 
the  overpowering  wei^t  ot  that  share  ot  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  me  in  these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  1  had  more  occasicm 
than  I  now  have  to  lament  my  want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the 
possession  of  which  might  enable  me  to  unfold  to  this  Senate,  and  to 
illustrate  to  this  people  great  truths,  intimately  connected  with  the 
lasting  welfare  of  my  cOiintiy.  I  should,  indeed,  sink  overwhelmed 
and  subdued  beneath  the.a|^alling  mUignitnde  of  the  task  which  lies 
before  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myddf  sustained  and  fortified  by  a  thorough 
consciousness  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and 
by  a  persuasion  I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it  has  the  approba- 
tion of  that  Providence  wfad  has  so  often  smiled  upon  these  United 
States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  an  unexa^r^kled  picture  of  the  general  distress 
pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its 
frightful  features.  We  all  know  that  the  people  were  then  oippresB' 
ed  and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  value  of 
property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression ;  that  ruinous  sales  and 
sacrifices  were  every  where  made  of  real  estate ;  that  stop  laws,  and 
relief  laws,  and  paper  money  w«re  adopted  to  save  the  people  from 
impending  destruction  ;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue  existed, 
which  compelled  government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert  from  its  legiti* 
mate  object  the  apjffopriations  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem  the  na- 
tional debt ;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  threatened 
with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  which 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it 
would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  prece- 
I  ded  the  establishment  (^  the  tariff  of  1824. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
the  country.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended, 
the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country  improved,  our  people 
fully  and  profitably  employed^  and  the  public  countenance  exhibiting 
tranquility,  contentment  and  happness.    And  if  we  descend  into  par- 
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ticiilarsy  we  hare  tbe  agreeable  oontempUHion  of  a  people  ouiofdebt ; 
land  rifling  slowlj  ikyaloe,  but  in  a  aecore  and  salutary  degree ;  a 
ready  though  not  extraragant  mfirket  for  all  the  surplus  productions 
of  our  industry ;  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  gambol- 
ing on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  coyered  with  rich  and  yerdag|t 
grasses ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  yillages  springing  up,  as  jt 
were,  by  enchantment ;  our  exports  -and  imports  increased  and  in- 
creasing ;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise^  swelling  and  fully  occu- 
pied ;  the  riyers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder 
and  lightning  of  oountless  steam-boats ;  the  currency  sound  and 
abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  treasury  oyerflowihg,  embarrassing  Congress, 
not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall 
be  liberated  from  the  impost.  If  the  term  of  seyen  years  were  to  be 
selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  haye  enjoyed 
since  the  establishment  of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be  ex- 
actly that  period  of  seyen  years  which  inunediately  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tanffof  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and 
distress  to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of 
American  legislation,  fbstenng  American  industry,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  be  controlled  by  foreigin  l^islation,  cherishing  foreign  indus- 
try. The  foes  of  the  American  System,  in  1824,  with  great  boldness 
and  confidence,  predicted,  1st.  The  ruin  of  the  public  reyenue,  and 
the  creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  (General  Hayne,)  I  belieye,  thought  that 
the  tariff  of  1824  would  operate  a  reduction  of  reyenue  to  the  large 
amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  2d.  The  destruction  of  our  nayi- 
gation.  3d.  The  desolation  of  commercial  cities.  And  4th.  The 
augmentation  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  de- 
cline in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  exports.  Eyery  prediction  which  \ 
they  made  has  fidled — ^utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  pub-  1 
lie  reyenue,  with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  adop-  . 
tion  of  the  American  System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  sub-  '^ 
yersion,  by  the  yast  amount  of  the  public  reyenue  produced  by  that 
system.  Eyery  branch  of  our  nayigation  has  increased.  As  to  the 
desolation  of  our  cities,  let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  condition  of 
the  largest  and  most  commercial  of  all  of  them,  the  great  northern 
capttid.    I  hay^i  in  my  hands,  the  asiowfed  if^lue  (Smi  estate  in  tks 
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city  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  This  value  is  danvaMed 
contested,  scrutinized  and  adjudged  by  the  proper  sworn  authorities. 
It  is  J  therefore,  entitled  to  full  credence.  During  the  first  term,  com- 
mencing with  1817|  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1824,  the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the  first 
^air,  $57,799,435,  and,  after  various  fluctuations  in  the  intermediate 
period,  it  settled  down  at  52,019,730,  exhibiting  a  decrease,  in  seven 
years,  of  $5,779,705.  During  the  first  year  of  1825,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff,  it  rose,  atad,  gradually  ascending  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven  years,  it  finally,  in  1831,  reached 
the  astonishing  height  of  $95,716,485 !  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  this 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  effect  of  foreign  comr 
merccy  then  it  was  not  correctly  predicted,  in  1^24,  that  the  tariff 
would  destroy  foreign  commerce,  and  desolate  our  commercial  cities. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  efi^t  of  internal  trade,  then  internal 
trade  cannot  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed 
to  it.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  both  principles,  the  do- 
mestic industry  nourishing  the  foreign  trade,  and  th^  fojreign  com-  ' 
merce  in  turn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  Nowhere  more 
than  in  New  York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  complete- 
ly developed.  In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I  will  consider  the 
effect  upon  the  price  dt  commodities  produced  by  the  American  Sys- 
tem, and  show  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  of  its  foes,  in 
1824,  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  feilure  of  all  that  was  foretold 
against  the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends,  that 
all  their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  in  pro- 
gress of  fiilfillment.  The  honorable  gentleman  firom  South  Carolina 
has  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  1824,  in  the  other 
House,  in  support  of  the  tariff,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask  any  one,  who  can 
now  command  the  courage  to  peruse  that  long  production,  what 
principle  there  laid  down  is  not  true  ?  what  prediction  then  made  has 
been  falsified  by  practical  experience  ? 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
of  the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of  the  period 
of  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  confidently  looked  to 
as  presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  evils  with 
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wliich  tbe  system  is  alledged  to  be  fraught.  Not  an  inattentive  ob- 
server of  passing  eyents,  I  have  been  aware  that,  among  those  who 
-were  most  early  pressing  the  pffjrment  (^the  public  debt,  and,  upon  that 
ground^  were  o|qpoaing  iq[>propriati(His  Uf  other  great  interests,  there 
were  some  who  cared  less  about  the  debt  than  the  accomplishment 
6E  other  objects.  But  the  people  of  the  iTnited  States  have  not  cou- 
pled the  payment  of  their  publie  debt  with  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tection of  ihdr  industry,  against  fore^  laws  and  foreign  industry. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt  as  relief  from  a  burthen,  and  not  as  the  infliction  of  a  curse.  If 
it  is  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  subversion  of  the  American 
System,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments  and  our  productions  to 
the  unguarded  consequences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers^ 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  bitterest  of  curses.  Its 
firuit  will  be  like  the  fruit 

*'  Of  that  foibidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brongfat  death  into  the  woiid,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  ioBB  of  Eden." 

If  the  system  of  protecUon  be  founded  on  principles  erroneous  in 
theory,  pernicious  in  practice — above  all  if  it  be  unconstitutional,  as 
ifi  aHedgedf  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestage  ot 
It  8u£fered  to  remain.  But,  l^efore  we  sanetion  this  sweeping  de- 
nunciation, let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its  rami-  \ 
fications,  its  duration,  and  the  high  authorities  which  have  sustained  * 
it.  We  shall  dee  that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished  comparatively 
nothing,  after  having  achieved  their  present  aim  of  breaking  down 
our  iron-founderies,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp  manufactories,  and 
our  sugar  plantations.  The  destruction  <^  these  would,  undoubtedly, 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizetis,  and  incalculable  loss  to  the  whole  community. 
But  their  prostration  would  not  disfigure,  nor  produce  greater  effect 
upon  the  wJiole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  de« 
struction  of  the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  capitd  would  occasion  to 
the  magnificent  edifice  which  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is 
scarcely  an  interest,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not  em- 
braced by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  firom  which  all 
lofrign  tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded* 
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It  includes  all  our  Foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable  excep- 
tion made  by  treaties  of  reciproicity  with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

/  It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  haidy  and  enterprising  fish- 
ermen* 

I  It  extends  to  almost  every  m^hanic  art :  to  taimers,  cordwainers, 
tailors,  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass-workers,  clock-makers, 
6oach-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-makers,  cork-cat- 
ted, tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella-makers, 
glass-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  harness- 
makers,  cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-form- 
ers, black-smiths,  type-founders,  musical  instrument-makers,  basket- 
makers,  milliners,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers,  bon- 
net-makers, hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths,  pencil-makers,  bellows- 
makers,  pocket  book-makers,  card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard- 
makers,  lumber-sawyers,  sawHxiakers,  scale-beam-makers,  scythe- 
makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  miuly  others.  The  mechanics  enu- 
merated, enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several  con- 
ditions, varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  some  of  these  artizans  inay  be  estimated  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars. The  tannen,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  other 
workers  in  hides,  skins  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per 
annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  the  manufacturers  of  hats  and 
caps  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions ;  the  cabinet-makers 
twelve  millions ;  the  manufacturers  of  bonnets  and  hats  for  the  fe- 
male sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  &c.  seven  millions ;  and  the 
manufocturers  of  glass,  five  millions. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  of  wluch  might  as  well 
he  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  firom  which  it  has  been  a 
gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty  upon 
its  great  staple. 

It  dSects  the  cotton  planter*  himself,  and  the  tobacco  planter,  both 
of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

♦  To  say  nothing  of  cotton  produced  in'other  foreign  dountrles,  the  cultiyation  of 
this  article,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  constantly  extending  in  the  adjacent  Mexi- 
can Provinces,  and,  but  for  the  duty  probably  a  large  amount  would  be  introduced 
into  iftie  United  atates,  down  Red  ri^er  and  akng  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  iofMezicv.  , 
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The  total  amount  (^  the  ci^tal  vested  in  sheep,  the  land  to  sustain 
them,  wool,  woollen  manufoctures,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  the  suh- 
flistence  of  the  various  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  article  of  wool,  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  sixtyns^even  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  number  of  per*- 
sons  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  value  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  of  its  manu-\ 
fieM^tures,  is  estimated  at  twentynsix  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Cotton  goods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vested  in.the  manufacture,  and 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  are  believed  to  amount  annually,  to 
about  twenty  miUions  of  dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  men  of  un- 
doubted character,  who  have  brou^t  together  and  embodied  their 
information.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  they 
have  sometimes  placed  their  estimates  below  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  actual  amount  of  these  interests.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  bar  and  other  iron  annually  produced,  it  is  derived  from  the  known 
works  themselves  *,  and  I  know  some  in  western  States  which  they 
have  omitted  in  their  calculations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  itenxs  of  this  vast  system  of  protection,  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and  contem- 
plate, if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the  extent  of  mischief  and 
ruin  fiK)m  its*  total  overthrow,  before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Its  duration  is  worthy  also  of  serious  consideration.  Not 
to  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  is  coeval  with  that  instrument. 
It  began  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of  July — ^the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1789.  The  second  act  which  stands  recorded  in  the  statute 
book,  bearing  the  illustrious  signature  of  George  Washington,  laid  the 
comer  stone  of  the  whole  system.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter,  it  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  was  necessary  for  "  the  encourage-  \ 
ment  «nd  protection  of  manufactures,"  that  duties  should  be  laid.  It  ^ 
is  in  vain  to  urge  the  small  amount  of  the  measure  of  the  protection 
then  extended.  The  great  principle  was  then  established  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  constitution,  with  the  fitther  of  his  country  at  their  head. 
And  it  cannot  now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  government  had  not 
then  been  new  and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  proteq- 
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lion  would  have  been  apj^ML,  if  it  had  been  snpponed  neceMary. 
Shortly  after,  the  master  minds  of  Jeflforaon  and  Hamilton  were 
brought  to  act  on  this  inteiesting  subject.  Taking  views  oi  it  apper- 
taining to  the  departments  of  foreign  affitirs  and  of  the  treasury,  which 
they  respectiyely  filled,  they  presented,  sereraUy,  reports  which  yet 
remain  monumentd  of  their  prof<mnd  wisdom,  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued 
I  that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high  duties, 
I  ought  to  be  met  at  home  by  American  restrictions,  American  prohi- 
bitions, and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hiamilton,  surveying  the 
entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  ci  the  subject,  treat- 
ed it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been  surpassed, 
•and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commenced  about  this  period, 
and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  thousand 
channels,  opened  or^  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce  which  our 
neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or  overlooked,  in  the 
general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic  manu- 
factures. Then  came  the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and 
war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  national  measures,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our  for^ 
eign  commerce,  affi>rded  the  most  efficacious  encouragement  to  Amer- 
ican manufiictures ;  and  accordingly  they  everywhere  sprung  up. 
While  these  measures  of  restriction,  and  this  state  of  war  continued, 
the  manufacturers  were  stimulated  in  their  enterprise  by  every  assu- 
rance of  support,  by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It 
was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina  bore  her  high  tes- 
timony to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the 
preamble  of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

**  Whereas,  the  establishment  and  encounrajB^ement  of  domestic  manufactnres,  is 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  State,  by  addmg  new  incmtives  to  induttry,  and  as 
being  the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the  surplus  productions  of  the  agricttUti-' 
rift :  and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  estabTialmieiit 
in  our  country  is  not  only  es^pedient,  but  politic  in  rendering  us  ineUperuknt  of  foreign 
nations.'* 

The  legislature,  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  efficacious 
aid,  by  imposing  dutiea.on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  incor- 
porate a  company. 
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Peace,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in  1815,  but  there  did 
.not  return  with  it  the  golden  days  which  {nreceded  the  edicts  levelled 
at  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France.    It  found  all  Europe 
tranquilly  resuming  the  arts  and  the  business  of  civil  life.     It  found 
Europe  no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the  employer  of 
our  navigation,  but  excluding,  or  heavily  burthening,  almost  all  the 
producUons  of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  manufactures,  in 
Bavjgation,  and  in  conunerce.     It  found  our  country,  in  short,  in  a 
situation  totally  dif^rent  from  all  the  past — new  and  untried.     It  be- 
came necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  especially  our  laws  of  impost, 
to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves.    Accordingly, 
that  eminent  and  lamented  citizen,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
(Mr.  Dallas,)  was  required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
fiontatives,  under  date  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1815,  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  a  system  of 
of  revenue  conformable  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.   He 
had  the  circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  practical  men,  and  opened  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence.    The  report  which  he  made  at  the  session  of 
1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  and  embodies  the 
principles  which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  subject.     It  has  been 
said,  that  the  tanffof  18l6  was  a  measure  of  mere  revenue,  and  that 
it  only  reduced  the  war  duties- lo  a  peace  standard.     It  is  true  that 
the  question  then  was,  how  much  and  in  what  way  should  the  double 
duties  of  the  war  be  reduced  ?    Now,  also,  the  question  is,  on  what 
articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  subject  the  amounts  of 
the  future  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government  ?    Then  it  was 
deemed  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should  be  now,  how, 
the  reduction  should  be  made,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encouragement 
to  our  domestic  industry.     That  this  was  a  leading  object  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  tariff  of  1816, 1  well  remember,  and  it  is  demon- 
strated by  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas.    He  says  in  his  report : 

"  There  are  few,  if  any  governments,  which  do  not  regard  the  establishment  of  do-  ^ 
mestic  mannfactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.  The  United  States  have  o^ 
toayi  so  regarded  it.  *  *  .  *  *  The  demands  of  Uie  country,  while  the 
acquisitions  of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either  prohibited  or  impracticable, 
may  have  afforded  a  sufiicient  inducement  for  this  investment  of  capital,  and  this 
application  of  labor  t  but  the  inducement,  in  its  necessary  extent,  must  fail  when 
the  day  of  competition  returns.  Upon  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  preservation  of  the  manufactures,  which  private  citizens  under  favorable  auspices 
have  constituted  the  property  of  the  nation,  becomes  a  consideration  of  general  poli-  * 
cy,  to  be  resolved  by  a  recollection  of  past  embarrassments ;  by  the  certainty  of  an 
increased  difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  any  emergency,  the  manufactures  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass  away,'*  &c, 
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The  measure  of  protection  which  he  proposed  was  not  adopted,  in 
regard  to  some  leading  articles,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  the  principle  was  then 
distinctly  asserted  and  fully  sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in  1820, 
by  the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures, now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ai^d  the  principle  was  successfully  maintained  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  It  was  revired  in  1824-;  the  whole  ground 
carefully  and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  introduced,  re- 
ceiving all  the  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828,  to  the 
history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollections.  The  bill  of 
that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  directly 
adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. I  have  heard,  without  vouching  for  the  fact,  that  it  was  so 
framed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now  abroad,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and  with  assurances  that,  being 
altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  the 
bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  exceptionable  fea-. 
tures  of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by  the  votes  of  southern  mem- 
bers, upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is  repre- 
hensible in  ethics.  The  bill  was  passed,  notvfdthstanding  it  having 
it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
which  it  contained,  than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsequent  legislation 
has  corrected  the  error  then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  ve- 
hemently denounced  by  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what 
it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually  built, 
stone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July,  1789, 
down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  re- 
ceived the  deliberate  sanction  of  Congress.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to  approve  it. 
Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  the 
present,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  given  to  it  the  authority  of  his 
name ;  and  however  the  opinions  of  the  existing  President  are  inter- 
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preted  South  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  on  the  north  they  tire  at 
least  understood  to  &yor  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  tariiSl 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, is  not  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  system  of 
policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  consider- 
ation, but  whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long  establish- 
ed system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and  sanctioned,  during  a 
series  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest  and 
most  revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to  con- 
sider whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of  destruction  without  a 
violation  of  the  public  fiiith  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  ' 
justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of'  protecting  their  industry  against 
foreign  legislation  and  fordign  industry  was  fully  settled,  not  by  a 
single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts  of  government,  per- :' 
formed  at  distant  and  firequent  intervals.  In  full  confidence  that  the 
policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed,  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other 
estate,  made  permanent  establishments,  and  accommodated  their  in- 
dustry. Can  we  expose  to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless 
multitude,  without  justly  incurring  the  reproach  of  yiolatiiig  the  ba- 
tional  faith .? 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debateable,  it  has  been 
sufiiciently  debated.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  suffered  it 
to  fall  unnoticed  from  his  budget ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
closed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  addressed  the  Senate,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  protestation  i^ainst  any  conclusion  from  his  silence,  put  for- 
ward the  objection.  The  recent  firee  trade  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
it  is  well  known,  were  divided  on  the  question ;  and  although  the  } 
topic  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public,  they  do  not  avow  their  ' 
own  belief  that  the  American  system  is  unconstitutional,  but  repre 
sent  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable  portions  of  the  American 
people^  Another  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  a 
high  souice,  during  the  past  year,  treating  this  subject,  does  not  as- 
sert the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  author,  but  states  thut  of  others 
to  be  that  it  is  unconstitutioiud.  From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  not 
himself  believe  it  unconstitutional. 
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[Here  tlie  Vice-PienleBt  Inteipoeed  and  remaxked  that,  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tneky  alluded  to  him,  he  must  say  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  measure  waaun^ 
constitutional] 

When,  sir,  I  contended  with  you,  side  by  side,  and  with  perhaps 
less  zeal  than  you  exhibited,  in  1816, 1  did  not  understand  you  then 
to  consider  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution^ 

[The  Vice-President  again  interposed,  and  said  that  the  constitutional  question 
was  not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  contrary 
to  that  now  intimated.] 

I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope  will 
always  be  made  when  I  say  any  thing  bearing  on  the  individual 
opinions  of  the  Chair.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the  position,  and 
sympathise  with  the  imcumbent,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  true, 
the  question  was  not  debated  in  1816  ;  and  why  not  ?  Because  it 
was  not  debatable ;  it  was  then  believed  not  &irly  to  arise.  It  never 
has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial  and  leading  point  of  objec* 
tion.  It  never  was  made  until  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  of  1824,* 
when  it  was  rather  hinted  at  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
ihan  £»rmally  announced  as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that 
instrument.  What  was  not  dreamt  of  before,  or  in  1816,  and  scarce 
ly  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  made,  by  excited  imaginations,  to  as- 
sume the  imposing  form  of  a  serious  constitutional  barriei'. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and  sanctions  of  the  policy 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  e£^ts,  al- 
though they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  prejudicial.  In  the 
North,  every  where,  testimonials  are  borne  to  the  high  prosperity 
which  it  has  diffused.  There,  all  branches  of  industry  are  animated 
.  and  flourishdng.  Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active ;  cities  and 
'  towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying ;  navigation  folly  and 
profitably  employed,  and  the  whole  fece  of  the  country  stniling  with 
improvement,  cheerfolness  and  abundance.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  supposed  that  we,  in  the  West  derive  no  advan- 
tages from  this  system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him  visit  us,  and  he 
will  find,  from  the  head  of  La  Belle  Riviere,  at  Pittsburgh,  to  Ameri- 
ca, at  its  mouth,  the  most  rapid  and  gratifying  advances.  He  will 
behold  Pittsburg  itself.  Wheeling,  Portsmouth j  Maysville,  Cincinnati* 
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Loui^yilley  and  numerous  other  towns,  lining  and  ornamenting  the 
banks  of  the  noble  river,  daily  entending  their  limits,  and  prosecntingi 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  profit,  numerous  branches  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanic  arts.     If  he  will  go  into  the  interior,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  will  there  perceiye  the  most  astonishing  progress  in 
agriculture,  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to  which 
they  both  directly  conduce^     Then  let  him  cross  over  into  my  own, 
my  favorite  State,  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  ex- 
hibited.   He  will  perceive  numerous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat 
thriving,  and  some  of  them  highly  ornamented;  many  manufactories 
of  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.     In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  Elkhom  region,  an  endless  succession 
of  natural  parks ;  the  forests  thinned ;  fallen  trees  and  undergrowth 
cleared  away  ;  large  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on  luxuriant  grasses  ; 
and  interspersed  with  comfortable,  sometimes  elegant  mansions,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  lawns.     The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  says,  that  a  profitable  trade  was  carried,  on  from  the  West, 
through  the  Seleuda  gap,  in  mules,  horses  and  other  live  stock,  which 
has  been  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff.     It  is  true  that  such 
a  trade  was  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  both  parties ;  but,  several  years  ago,  resolationsy 
at  popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  wexa  ackypted,  not  to  purchase  the  ' 
produce  of  Kentucky  byway  of  punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the^ 
tarifi*.     They  must  have  supposed  us  as  stupid  as  the  sires  of  one  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  stock  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they 
imagined  that  their  resolutions  would  afiect  our  principles.     Our  dro- 
vers cracked  their  whips,  blew  their  horns,  and  passed  the  Seleuda 
gap,  to  other  markets,  where  better  humors  existed,  and  equal  or 
greater  profits  were  made.     I  have  heard  of  your  successor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  President,  this  anecdote :  that  he 
joined  in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christ- 
mas, he  applied  to  one  of  his  South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase 
the  regular  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  prices  for  it ;  and  he  declared  if  that  were  tne  patriotism 
on  which  the  resolutions  were  based,  he  would  not  conform  to  them, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  stock  of  pork  by  purchase  from 
the  first  passing  Kentucky  drover.     The  trade,  now  partially  resum- 
ed, was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  western  productions,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.     From  that  condition  of  it^ 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might  have  drawn  this  conclusion, 
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that  an  advantageoua  trade  may  exist,  although  one  of  the  parties  to 
it  pays  in  specie  for  the  production  which  he  purchases  from  the 
other ;  and  consequently  that  it  does  not  follow,  if  we  did  not  pur- 
chase British  febrics,  that  it  might  not  b^  the  interest  of  England  to 
purchase  our  raw  material  of  cottom  The  Kentucky  drover  receiv- 
ed the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking  bills,  or  the  evidences  of  de- 
posite  in  the  banks,  carried  these  home,  and,  disposing  of  them  io  the 
merchant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of  foreign  or  domestic  manufacture, 
in  return.  Such  is  the  circuitous  nature  of  trade  and  remittance, 
which  no  nation  understands  better  than  Great  Britain. 

Nor  has  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so  much 
benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton 
growing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina  itself,  where  I 
have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty ;  but  of  other  portions  of 
the  Union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially  those  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.  If  cotton  planting  is  less 
/profitable  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased  production ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital  of  any 
branch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  committee  were 
Ipaised,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Ken- 
tucky, I  know  many  individuals  who  have  their  cotton  plantationa 
below,  and  retain  their  residence  in  that  state,  where  they  remain 
during  the  sickly  season  ;  and  they  are  all,  I  believe,  without  excep- 
tion, doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success,  are  constantly 
engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  comes  from  the  cotton 
region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend,  now  in  my  eye, 
a  member  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves  made,  the  year  before  last, 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member  of  the  other  House,  I  under- 
stand, who,  without  removing  himself,  sent  some  of  his  slaves  to 
Mississippi,  made  last  year,  about  twenty  per  cent.  Two  firiends  oi 
mine,  in  the  latter  State,  whose  annual  income  is  from  thirty  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  being  desirous  to  curtail  their  business,  have  offered 
estates  for  sale  which  they  are  willing  to  show,  by  regular  vouchers 
of  receipt  and  disbursement,  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  One 
of  my  most  opulent  acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which 
I  reside,  having  married  in  Georgia,  has  derived  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  from  a  cotton  estate  there  situated. 
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The  loss  <^  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which  has  been  dwelt  oi^ 
does  not  proceed  from  the  tariff;  it  never  had  a  yery  large  amount, 
and  it  has  not  been  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
operaVoB  of  the  {niaciple  of  free  trade  on  its  navigation.  Its  tonnage 
has  gone  to  the  more  enterprizing  and  adventuik>us  tars  of  the  north- 
em  States,  with  whom  those  of  the  city  of  Charleston  could  not  main- 
tun  a  successful  ouBpetitioB  in  the  freedom  of  the  <x>asting  trade,  ex-'| 
isting  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Union.  That  this  must  be 
the  true  cause,  is  demonstrated  by  the  ^t,  that  however  it  may  be 
widi  the  port  of  Charleston,  our  coasting  tonnage,  generally,  is  con- 
istantiy  increasing.  As  to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one-half  of  that 
which  is  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Great 
Britain,  is  English ;  proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  can- 
not maintun  itself  in  a  competition,  utider  the  free  and  equal  naviga- 
tion secured  by  our  treaty  with  that  power. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  an  immediate 
or  graduid  destruction  of  the  American  System,  what  is  their  substi- 
tute ?  Free  trade  ?  Free  trade !  The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  una-' 
vailing  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never  ha* 
existed.  It  never  will  exist.  Trade  imptiasj  at  least  two  parties.  To 
be  free,  it  should  be  fur,  equal  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw 
our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign  productions,  free  of 
all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce  ?  We  may  break  down  all 
barriers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete 
until  foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be  / 
freedom  on  one  side,  and  restrictions,  prohibitions  and  exclusions  on 
the  other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bjtfs,  and  the  chains  of  all  other  na- 
tions will  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  in^ 
dustry  and  commerce  would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  unequal 
and  unjust,  state  of  things ;  for,  such  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature, 
that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  becomes  reconciled  to  his  soli- 
tude, and  regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free  trade  that  they  are 
recommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  is  in  effect,  the  British  colonial 
system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt ;  and,  if  their  policy  prevail,  it 
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will  lead  substantially  to  the  re-colonization  of  these  States,  ttiiu..v 
the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And  whom  do  we  fin{ 
i  some  of  the  ^ncipal  supporters,  out  of  Congress,  of  this  foreign  sys- 
tem ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners  who  always  remain 
exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in  our  country ;  whilst,  happi" 
ly,  there  are  many  others  who  readily  attach  themselves  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  institutions.  The  honest,  patient  and  industrious  Ger- 
man readily  unites  with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some  of 
our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and  enjoys  in  tranquility,  the 
abundant  fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always  rea- 
dy to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  when 
called  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philo- 
sophic Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  incorporates  himself  without  difficulty  in  our  society. 
1  But,  of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with 
!  our  people  as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  vis- 
ions which  have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed 
that  Ireland  was  originally,  part  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and 
that,  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from 
America,  and  drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  open>heartedness  ;  the  same 
generous  hospitality;  the  same  careless  and  uncalculating indiflerr 
ence  about  human  life,  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  bearing  from 
Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there 
find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  hap- 
py home ! 

But  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  although 
jlong  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments,  no 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  common  with  our  people.  Near  fifty 
years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed,  and 
cherished,  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his  gratitude  ? 
By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her  by  a  thorough 
conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity.  He  has  filled  at 
home  and  abroad  some  of  the  highest  offices  imdes  this  government, 
during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at.  heart  an  alien.  The  authority 
of  his  name  has  been  invoked,  and  the  labors  of  his  pen,  in  the  form 
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of  a  memorial  to  Congress  have  been  engaged  to  overthrow  the 
American  System,  and  to  substitute  the  foreign.  €ro  home  to  your  ( 
native  Europe,  and  there  inculcate  upon  her  sovereigns  your  Utopian  ) 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  when  you  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
unseal  their  ports,  and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  come  back^  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  become  con* 
verte,  and  to  adopt  yoor  faith. 

A  Mr.  Sarchet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  oonmiom 
attack  upon  our  system.  I  do  not  know  the  man,  but  I  understand 
he  is  an  unnaturalized  emigrant  from  the  island  of  Guernsey,  situated 
in  the  channel  which  divides  France  and  England.  The  principal 
business  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  driving  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  Of^site  shores,  and  Mr.  Sarchet,  educated  in  that  school,  is,  I 
have  been  told,  chiefly  engaged  in  employing  his  wits  to  elude  the 
operation  of  our  revenue  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  less  rates  of 
duty  than  they  are  justly  chargeable  with,  which  he  effects  by  vary-* 
ing  the  denominations,  or  slightly  changing  their  forms.  This  man, 
at  a  former  session  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial 
signed  by  some  150  pretended  workers  in  iron.  Of  these  a  gentlo- 
man  made  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and  he  ascertained  tha|. 
there  were  only  about  tea  «f  the  denomination 'tepresented ;  the  rest 
were  tavern  keepers,  porters,  merchants'  clerks,  hackney  coachmen, 
Slc.  I  have  the  most  respectable  authority,  in  black  and  white,  for 
this  statement* 

{Here  General  Hayae  asked,  who  1  and  was  he  a  mannfactnrer  1  Mr.  Clay  reidied^ 
Col.  Murray,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  for  honor,  probity, 
and  veracity  ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  Was  atnanuiacturer  or  not,  but  the 
gentleman  might  take  lum  as  one.*] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  lale  petition  presented  to  the 
Senate  fix)m  the  journeyman  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  w^re  a  movement  of  his, 
and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has  cabhnged  from  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety to  swell  out  the  number  of  signatures. 

To  the  facts  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sarchet,  and  the  theories  by 
Mr.  GaUatin  there  was  yet  wanting  one  circumstance  to  recommend 

^Mr.  Clay  subsequently  understood  that  Col.  Murray  was  a  merchant 
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them  to  &Y(»rable  consideration,  and  that  was  the  authority  of  some 
high  name.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  fix)m  a  British 
Repository-  The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a  speech  of  my  lord 
Goderich^  addressed  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
and  full  of  deep  regret  that  old  England  could  not  possibly  conform 
her  practice  of  rigorous  restriction  and  exclusion  to  her  liberal  doc^ 
trines  of  unfettered  commerce,  so  earnestly  recommended  to  foreign 
powers;  Sir,  I  know  my  lord  Goderich  very  well,  although  my 
acquaintance  with  him  was  prior  to  his  being  summoned  to  the 
British  House  of  Peers.  We  both  signed  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1815.  He  is  an  honor- 
able man,  frank,  possessing  business,  but  ordinary,  talents,  about  the 
stature  and  complexion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a  few  years  older  than  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood  running  in 
his  veins  being  pure  and  unadulterated  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  If  hd 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  could  not  make  a  speech 
of  such  ability  and  eloquence  as  that  which  the  gentl^oaan  from  South 
Carolina  recently  delivered  to  the  Senate ;  and  there  would  be  much 
more  fitness  in  my  lord  Groderich  making  quotations  from  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  authority,  the  theo- 
retical doctrines  of  my  lord  Groderich.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  abroad,  not.mesaly.for  manu&ctuied  articles,  but  for  the 
sanction  of  high  names,  to  support  favorite  theories.  I  have  seen 
and  closely  observed  the  British  Parliament,  and,  without  derogating 
from  its  justly  elevated  character,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
in  all  the  attributes  of  order,  dignity,  patriotism  and  eloquence,  the 
American  Congress  would  not  suffer,  in  the  smallest  degree,  by  a 
comparison  with  it. 

I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especially /orcfgfn  and  interest-- 
\ed  authority,  for  the  support  of  principles  of  public  policy i  I  would 
greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  broad  ground  of  frkst,  of 
experience,  and  of  reason ;  but,  since  they  will  appeal  to  British 
names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  imitate  their  bad  ex- 
ample. Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  speech  of  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  bearing  the  same  family  name  with  my  lord  Goderich, 
but  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his,  I  do  not  know.  The  member 
alluded  to  was  arguing  against  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen 
-•  w^t  treaty,  not  less  fiital  to  the  interests  of  Portugal  than  would 
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be  the  system  of  gentlemen  to  the  best  interests  of  America — and  he 
went  on  to  say  : 

"  It  teas  idle  for  us  to  endeavor  to  permade  other  nationt  to  Join  with  im  mi  adcmting 
the  mnciples  of  what  was  caUed  ^^free  trade."    Other  nationt  knew,  as  wdl  as  the  no- 
ble lord  opposite,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  what  w^  meant  by  ^^free  trtde'*  loosi 
nothing  more  nor  less  than,  by  means  of  the  great  advantages  we  et^Joyedj  to  get  a  « 
nopdv  of  all  their  markets  for  our  manufactvres,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and^aUyfr..., 
ever  oecoming  manufactwing  nations.    "WTicn  the  system  of  reciprocity  and  free 
trade  had  been  proposed  to  a^  French  embassador,  his  remark  was,  that  the  plan  was 
excellent  in  theory,  but,  to  make  it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  defer 
the  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  for  half  a  century,  until  France  should  he  on  the 
same  footmg  with  Great  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capital,  and  the 
many  other  peculiar  advantages  which  it  now  enjoyed.    The  policy  that  France  act-^ 
ed  on,  was  taht  of  encouragmg  its  native  manumctores,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy  i 
because  if  it  were  freely  to  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  an  agriculturcU  nation  ;  and  therefore,  a  poor  nation,  aa  all  must  be  that 
depend  exclusively  upon  agriculture.    America  acted  too  upon  the  same  principle  | 
with  France.    Ainerica  legislated  for  futurity — legislated  for  an  increasing  popma- ' 
tion.    America  too,  was  prospering  under  this  system.    In  twenty  years,  America 
Would  be  independent  of  England  for  manufactures  altogether.    ♦    ♦    ♦    •    *    But 
fiiace  the  peace.  Prance,  Germany,  America,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the/ 
world,  had  proceeded  upon  the  principle  oi  encouraging  and  protecting  native  mai^' 
factures."     ' 

But  I  have  said  that  the  system  nominally  called  "  free  trade,^  so 
earnestly  and  eloquently  recommended  to  our  adoption,  is  a  mere  re-| 
vival  of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  existence  of  our  colonial  vassalage.  The  whole  system  is 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as  far  back  as  the 
jear  1750,  entitled  <^  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
considered,  by  Joshua  Gee,*'  with  extracts  from  which  I  have  been 
furnished  by  the  diligent  researches  of  a  friend.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now,  is  identical  with  the  long 
cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part  of  the  British  empire.  In  that 
work  the  author  contends— 

"  1.  That  manufactures,  in  American  colonies,  should  be  discouraged  or  prohi- 
bited. 

**  Great  Britain,  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubtless  as  well  able  to  sabsist  within 
itself  as  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  have  an  enterprising  people,  fit  for  all  the  artt 
of  peace  and  war.  We  have  provisions  in  abundance^  ana  those  of  the  best  sort,^iiid 
are  able  to  raise  sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  mhabitants.  We  have  tb«  very 
best  materials  for  clothing,  and  want  nothing  either  for  use  or  even  for  luxury,  Imt 
what  we  have  at  home,  or  might  have  from  our  colonies:  so  that  we  might  m^<J 
such  an  intercourse  of  trade  among  ourselves,  or  between  us  and  them,  as  would  ^ 
maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  alwavs  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our 
colonies^  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  car- 
ried on  m  Great  Britain ;  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  m  the  Degmnmg  t 
for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppress  them." 
Pages  177,  8, 9. 

"  Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  state  Ireland  was  in,  when  they  began  the  j 
woollen  manufactory,  and  as  their  numbere  increase,  will  fall  upon  manufactures 
for  clothing  themselves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  for  them  in 
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raising  such  productions  as  may  enable  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  then 
Becessaries  from  us." 

Then  it  was  the  object  of  this  British  eccHnomists  to  adapt  the 
means  or  wealth  of  the  colonists  to  the  supply  required  by  their  ne- 
cessitiesy  and  to  naake  the  mother  country  the  source  of  that  supply* 
Now  it  seems  the  policy  is  only  so  far  to  be  reversed  that  we  must 
continue  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from  us. 


**  I  should,  therefore,  think  it  worthy  the  care  of  the  goremment  to  endeavor,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  encourage  them  in  raising  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  pig 
to  be  hammered  in  England]  pot  ash,  &;c.y  by  giving  them  competent  bounties  in 
the  beginning,  and  sending  over  judicious  and  skilful  persons  at  the  pubhc  charge,  t» 
assist  and  instruct  them  in  the  most  proper  methods  of  management,  which  in  mr 
apprehension  would  lay  a  foundation  for  establishing  the  most  profitable  trade  of 
any  we  have.    And  considering  the  commanding  situation  of  our  colonies  along  thi 
sea  coast :  the  great  convenience  of  navigable  rivers  in  all  of  them  :  the  cheapness  of 
land,  andf  die  easiness  of  raising  provisions,  great  numbers  of  people  would  transport 
themselves  thither  to  settle  upon  such  improvements.    Now,  as  people  have  beeo 
fiUed  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encouraged  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set 
up  for  themselves,  a  little  regvlation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of  the 
way.    They  have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  silk  as  yet  that  we  have  heard  of» 
Therefore,  if  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  every  throwster's  mill,  of 
doubling  or  horsling  silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then  send  it  to  «t 
raw.    And  as  they  will  have  the  providing  rough  materiasi  to  themselves,  so  shall 
rWe  have  the  manufacturing  of  them.    If  encouragement  be  given  for  raising  hemp» 
I  flax,  &;c.,  doubtless  they  wiU  soon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not  jt7reven<e(2.    There- 
•  fore,  to  stop  the  progress  of  anv  such  manufacture,  it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver 
■  shall  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms  without  first  registering  at  an  ofiiee  kept  for 
that  jNupose,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  an^  joume3rman  that  shall  work 
fw  him.    But  if  my  faniievlar  vnhabitant  shall  be  mchned  to  have  any  linen  or 
woollen  made  of  their  own  ipiDninf,  Ibef  ahould  not  be  abridged  of  the  same  Ixber^ 
ty  that  they  now  make  use  of,  namely,  to  carry  to  a  weaver,  (who  shall  be  licensed 
by  the  governor,)  and  have  it  wrought  up  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to  be  sold 
to  any  person  in  a  private  manner,  nor  exposed  to  any  market  or  fair,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture. 

"  And,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  supplied  with  all  their  manufactures  from 
hence,  except  what  is  used  in  building  of  ships  and  other  countrvwork,  one  half  of 
our  exports  oeing  supposed  to  be  in  NAILS— a  manufacture  wnich  they  allow  has 
never  nitherto  been  carried  on  among  them—it  is  proposed  they  shall,  for  time  to 
eome,  never  erect  the  manufacture  of  any  under  the  size  of  a  two  shilling  nail,  horse 
nails  excepted ;  that  all  slitting  mills  and  engines,  for  drawing  wire,  or  weaving 
stockings,  oe  put  dcwn,  and  that  every  smith  who  keeps  a  common  forge  or  shop, 
shall  register  nis  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  of  evenr  servant  which  fie 
shall  employ,  which  license  shall  be  renewed  once  every  year,  ana  jMijr  for  the  liberty 
o£  workmg  at  such  trade.  That  all  negroes  ^all  be  prohibited  from  weaving  either 
linen  or  woollen,  or  spinning  or  combing  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of 
iron,  further  than  makmg  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  prohibited  from 
manufacturing  hats,  stocking,  or  leather  of  any  kind.  This  limitation  will  not 
abridge  the  planters  of  any  pnvilef^e  they  now  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  turn 
their  mduetry  to  promoting  and  raising  those  rough  materials." 

The  author  then  proposes  that  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
should  be  furnished  with  statistical  accounts  of  the  various  permitted 
manufactures,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  or  depress  the  industry  of 
the  colonists,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  interference  with  British  in- 
dustry. 
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'*  It  is  hoped  that  this  method  would  allay  the  heat  that  tomepeepU  have  shown 
for  destroyiB^  the  iron  w  rks  on  the  plantations,  and  pulling  down  aU  their  foige»— 
takii^  away  m  a  violent  manner  their  estates  and  properties— preyentinff  the  hus- 
bandmen from  getting  their  ploughshares,  carts,  and  other  utensils  mended :  destroy- 
ing the  manufacture  of  ship  building,  by  depnving  them  of  the  hberty  of  making 
bolts,  spikes,  and  other  thin^  proper  for  carrying  on  that  work,  by  which  articU 
returns  are  made  for  purchasing  our  woollen  manufactures."— Pages  87,  ^,  89. 

Sucli  is  the  picture  of  colonists  dependent  upon  the  mother  coun-  i 
try  for  their  necessary  supplies,  drawn  by  a  writer  who  was  not  ataiong  . 
the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  debar  them  the  means  of  building   \ 
a  vessel,  erecting  a  forge,  or  mending  a  ploughshare,  but  who  was    { 
willing  to  promote  their  growth  and  prosperity  as  &r  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  paramount  interests  of  the  manu&cturing  or  parent 
State. 

"  2.  The  advantages  to  Great  Britain  from  keeping  the  colonists  dependent  on  her 
for  their  essential  supplies. 

"  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  and 
our  own,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their 
cttm  profit,  for,  out  of  all  that  comes  here,  tney  only  carry  back  clothing  and  other 
accomixioaations  for  their  families,  all  of  which  is  ot  the  merchandise  and  manufao- 
ture  of  this  kingdom."  i 

After  showing  how  this  system  tends  to  concentrate  all  the  surplus  / 
of  acquisition  over  absolute  expenditure  in  England,  he  says : 


.  ."All  these  advantages  wa  receive  by  the  plantations,  beades  the  mortgagee  oa 
the  planter's  estates,  and  the  high  interest  they  pay  as,  which  is  very  considerable ; 
and  therefore  very  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  the 
colonists,  that  the  planters  be  not  put  under  too  many  aificuUies,  but  encouraged  to 
go  on  cheerfully. 

"  New  England,  and  the  northern  colonies,  have  not  commodities  and  productr 
enough  to  send  us  in  return  for  purchasing  their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  under 
very  great  difficulties ;  and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them.  And  when 
they  have  grown  out  oifathion  with  us,  they  are  new-fashioned  enough  there.'* 

Sir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  disgusting  detail.  Their  refuse  goods, 
their  old  shop  keepers,  their  cast-off  clothes  good  enough  for  us ! 
Was  there  ever  a  scheme  more  artfully  devised  by  which  the  ener- 
gies and  feculties  of  one  people  should  be  kept  down  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  pride,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  power  of  another ! 
The  system  then  proposed  differs  only  from  that  which  is  now  recom- 
mended, in  one  particular ;  that  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by  pow- 
er, this  would  not  be  less  effectually  executed  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. A  gentleman  in  Boston,  (Mr.  Lee,)  the  agent  of  the  firee 
trade  convention,  &om  whose  exhaustless  mint  there  is  a  constant 
issue  of  reports,  seems  to  envy  the  blessed  condition  of  dependent 
Canada,  when  compared  to  the  oj^ressed  state  of  this  Union ;  and  it 
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is  a  fiiir  inference  from  the  view  which  he  presents,  that  he  would 
haye  us  hasten  back  to  tl^e  golden  days  of  that  colonial  bondage, 
which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  work  bom  which  I  have  been  quo- 
ting. Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular  statements,  in  one  of  which  he 
presents  the  high  duties  which  he  represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  other,  those  which  are  paid  in  Can- 
ada, generally  about  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  did  it  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  duties  levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chiefly  in  British 
manufactures,  or  on  articles  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of  a 
conmion  empire ;  and  that  to  present  a  parallel  case  in  the  United 
States,  he  ought  to  have  shown  that  importations  made  into  one  State 
from  another,  which  are  now  free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  higher 
duties  than  are  paid  in  Canada  ? 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Protective  System,  and  an  in- 
quiry into  its  practical  operation,  especially  on  the  cotton  growing 
country.  And  as  I  wish  to  state  and  meet  the  argument  &irly,  I  in- 
vite the  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary.  It  is  alleged 
/  that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the  cotton  planter,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  foreign  demand  for  his  staple ;  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great 
Britun  unless  we  buy  from  hex'^  that  the  in^port  duty  is  equivalent 
to  an  export  duty,  and  &Ils  upon  the  cotton  grower ;  that  South  Ca^ 
rolina  pays  a  disproportionate  quota  of  the  public  revenue ;  that  an 
abandonment  of  Uie  protective  policy  would  lead  to  an  augmentation 
of  our  exports  of  an  amount  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  dollars ;  and  finally,  that  the  South  cannot  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  manufacturing,  if  there  be  any.  Let  us  examine  these 
various  propositions  in  detail,  1.  That  the  foreign  demand  for  cot- 
ton is  diminished ;  and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we 
fbuy  from  her.  The  demand  of  both  our  great  foreign  customers  is 
constantly  and  annually  increasing.  It  is  true,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  may  not  be  equal  to  that  of  production  ;  but  this  i»  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  producing  the  raw  material  is  much  great- 
er, and  is,  therefore,  constantly  in  advance  of  the  power  of  consump- 
tion. A  single  fact  will  illustrate.  The  average  produce  of  laborers 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  may  be  estimated  at  five  bales,  or 
fifteen  hundred  weight  to  the  hand.  Supposing  the  annual  average 
consumption  of  each  individual  who  uses  cotton  cloth  to  be  five 
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pounds,  one  hand  can  produce  enough  ot  the  t&w  m&tetial  to  clothe 
three  hundred. 

The  argument  comprehends  two  errors,  one  of  fact  and  Uie  other  I 
of  priliciple.  It  assumes  that  we  do  not  in  fact  purchase  of  Great 
Britain.  What  is  Uie  true  state  of  the  case  ?  There  are  certain, 
but  very  few  articles  which  it  is  thought  sound  policy  requires  that 
*we  should  ihanu&cture  at  home,  and  oii  these  the  tariff  operates. 
But,  with  rei^pect  to  all  the  rest,  and  much  the  larger  number  of  ar- 
ticles of  taste,  fashion,  and  utility,  they  are  subject  to  no  other  than 
reyeiiue  duties,  and  are  &eely  introduced.  I  have  before  me  &om  the 
treasury  a  statement  of  our  imports  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, iticluding  ten  years,  preceding  the  last,  and  three  quarters  of 
the  last  year,  ft6m  which  it  will  appear  thfit,  although  there  are  some 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  Hie  difierent  years,  the  llurgest  amount 
imported  in  any  one  year  has  been  since  the  tariff  of  18i24,  and  that 
the  last  year's  importation,  when  the  returns  of  the  fourth  quarter 
shall  be  received,  will  ptobably  be  the  greatest  in  the  whole  term  of 
eleven  years. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  tiie  protected 
articles  impended  from  Great  Britain,  she  maybe,  and  probably  is, 
compensated  for  the  deficiency,  by  the  increased  consumption  in 
America  of  the  articles  of  her  industry  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  policy  of  our  protection.  The  establishment  of  manu&ctures  i 
among  us  excites  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  this  gives  new  powers  I 
of  consumption,  which  are  gratified  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  objects  \ 
A  poor  nation  can  never  be  a  great  consuming  nation.  Its  poverty 
will  limit  its  consumption  to  bare  subsistence. 

The  erroneous  principle  which  the  argUihent  includes,  is,  that  it 
devckves  on  us  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  Great  Britain  shall  be  en- 
abled to  purchase  from  us  without  exacting  firom  Great  Britain  the 
corresponding  duty.  If  it  be  true,  on  one  side,  that  nations  are  bound 
to  shape  their  policy  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  foreign  powers,  it 
must  be  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  this  reciprocal  obli- 
gation ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded  towards  the  nation  supply- 
ing the  raw  material,  by  the  manufacturing  nation,  because  the  in- 
dustry of  the  latter  gives  four  or  five  values  to  what  had  been  pto- 
duced  by  the  industry  of  the  former. 


I 
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But,  does  Great  Britain  practice  toTtrards  us  upon  the  principles 
which  we  are  now  required  to  observe  in  regard  to  her  ?  The  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  same  treasuiy 
statement  just  adverted  to,  during  eleven  years,  from  1S21  to  1831, 
and  exclusive  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  year,  ML  short  ^f  the 
amount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
total  amount,  when  the  returns  of  that  quarter  are  received,  will  ex- 
'  ceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars !  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been 
.  able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unequal.  We 
must  have  been  absolutely  ruined  by  it,  if  the  unfavorable  balance 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  more  profitable  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations.  Great  Britain  has  the  least  cause 
to  complain  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our  imports 
from  that  single  power  are  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of 
our  importations  firom  all  foreign  countries  together.  Great  Britain 
constantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what  she  wants  and 
cannot  produce,  and  selling  to  foreign  nations  the  utmost  amount  she 
can.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  she  excludes  articles  of  prime 
necessity  produced  by  us— equally,  if  not  more  necessiury  than  any  of 
her  industry  which  we  tax,  although  the  admission  of  those  articles 
"jvould  increase  our  ability  to  purchase  from  her,  according  to  the  ar- 
'*W|i0nt  df  gentlemen; 

If  we  purchased  still  less  {com  Great  Britain  than  we  do,  and  our 
conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  the  value  of  her  imports  from  this 
country  exceeded  that  of  her  exports  to  it,  she  would  only  then  be 
compelled  to  do  what  we  have  so  long  done,  and  what  South  Caro- 
/lina  does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky,  make  up  for  the  unfavorable 
balance  by  trade  with  other  places  and  countries.  How  does  she 
now  dispose  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  fabrics,  which  she  annually  sells }  Of  that  amount  the 
United  States  do  not  purchase  five  per  cent.  What  becomes  of  the 
other  ninety-five  per  cent  ?  Is  it  not  sold  to  other  powers,  and  would 
not  their  markets  remain,  if  ours  were  totally  shut  ?  Would  she  not 
continue,  as  she  now  finds  it  her  interest,  to  purchase  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  us,  to  supply  those  markets  ?  Would  she  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  because  we  refused  her  a 
market  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  ? 
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But  if  there  were  a  diminution  of  the  British  demand  for  cotton 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  whether  the  cotton  planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by  the 
creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere  ?  With  respect  to  the  cot- 
ton-grower, it  is  the  totality  of  the  demand,  and  not  its  dbtributumf 
which  efiEects  his  interests.  If  any  system  of  policy  will  augment  the 
a^regate  <^  the  demand,  that  system  is  fevorable  to  his  interests, 
although  its  tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of  the  demand.  It 
could  not,  for  example,  be  injurious  to  him,  if,  instead  of  Great  Brit- 
ain continuing  to  receive  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  which  she  now 
does,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  it  were  taken  to  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  increased  to  that  extent,  the  French 
demand.  It  would  be  better  for  himj  because  it  is  always  better  to 
have  several  markets  than  one.  Now,  if,  instead  of  a  transfer  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel,  of  those  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
bales,  they  are  transported  to  the  northern  States,  can  that  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  cotton  grower  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  him  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  have  a  market  at  home,  unaffected  by  war  or  other  foreign  causes, 
for  that  amount  of  his  staple  ? 


If  the  establishment  oC  American  maouftcfures,  ther^fiire,  had^lSe 
sole  effect  of  creating  a  new  and  an  American  demand  &)T  cotton,  ex- 
actly  to  the  s&me  extent  in  which  it  lessened  the  British  demand,  there 
would  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  tariff.  The  gain  in 
one  place  would  precisely  equal  the  loss  in  the  other.  But  the  true 
state  of  the  matter  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  cotton  grower.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States  absorb 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually.  I  believe  it  to 
be  more.  The  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  near  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  bales.  The  amount 
is  annually  increasing.  The  raw  material  of  that  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  is  worth  six  millions,  and  there  is  an  additional  value  conferred 
by  the  manufacturer  of  eighteen  millions ;  it  being  generally  calculated 
that,  in  such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  the  manU' 
facture  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article.  If,  there- 
fore, these  twenty-four  millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics  were  not  made 
in  the  United  States,  but  were  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them,  we  should  have  to  add  to  the  ahready  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  our  imports  and  exports,  in  the 
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trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  further  stun  of  twenty-four  millions,  or 
deducting  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  eighteen  millions  !    And  will 
gentlemen  tell  me  how  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  sustain 
such  a  ruinous  trade  ?    From  all  that  portion  of  the  United  State* 
lying  North  aitd  East  Of  James  River,  and  West  of  the  mountains. 
Great  Britain,  receives  comparatively  nothing.     How  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  largest  portion  of  our  territory,  to 
supply  themselves  with  cotton  fabrics,  if  they  were  brought  from 
\  England  exclusively  ?    They  could  not  do  it.    But  for  the  existence 
^  of  the  American  manufacture,  they  would  be  compelled  greatly  to 
curtail  their  supplies,  if  not  absolutely  to  suffer  in  their  comforts* 
By  its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of  those  exchanges  is  created 
which  reciprocally  diffuses  among  all  who  are  embraced  within  it  the 
productions  of  their  respective  industry.     The  cotton-grower  sells 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer ;  h6  buys  the  iron,  the  bread, 
the  meal,  the  coiil,  and  the  countless  number  of  objects  of  his  con* 
sumption  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  they  in  turn  purchase  his 
fabrics.     Putting  it  upon  the  ground  merely  of  supplying  those  with 
necessary  articles  who  could  not  otherwise  obt£lin  them,  ought  there 
to  be  from  any  quarter,  an  objection  to  the  only  system  by  which  that 
object  can  be  accomplished  ?    But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  with  those 
who  will  reflect,  that'  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  consumed  is  -in-> 
creased  by  the  home  manufacture  ?     The  main  argument  of  gentle- 
men is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual 
exchanges.     They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign  nations  by  pur- 
chasing from  them,  and  I  to  our  own  people,  by  exchanges  at  home. 
If  the  American  manufacture  were  discontinued,  and  that  of  England 
were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity  of 
twenty-four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  which  we  now  make  ?    To  us  ? 
That  has  been  shown  to  be  impracticable  *     To  other  foreign  nations  ? 
^he  has  already  pushed  her  supplies  to  them  to  the  utmost  extent 
The  ultimate  consequence  would  then  be,  to  diminish  the  total  con- 
/  sumption  of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  reduction  of  price  that 
:  would  take  place  by  throwing  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  the  two 
hundred  thousand  bales,  which  no  longer  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  would  go  thither. 

That  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  on 
the  producer  of  cotton. 
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[H«re  General  Hayne  explained,  and  said  that  he  never  contended  that  an  import 
duty  was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  under  all  circumstances ;  he  had  explained 
in  his  speech  his  ideas  of  the  precise  operation  of  the  existing  system.  To  which 
Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the  argument  so  stated  in  some  of  the  ingenious 
essays  f^om  the  South  Carolina  press,  and  would  therefore  answer  it.] 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  by  granting  the  power  to  Con-  « 
gress  to  lay  imports,  and  prohibiting  that  of  laying  an  export  duty,  \ 
manifested  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equivalent.     Nor  does   j 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.     An  export  duty  fastens  upon,  and 
incorporates  itself  with,  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid.     The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it — ^it  pursues  and  follows  it,  wherever  the  article 
goes ;  and  if,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  supply  is  above  or  just  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  will  be  a  clear  deduc- 
tion to  the  exporter  from  the  price  of  the  article.     But  an  import  du-f 
ty  on  a  foreign  article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the  domestic  article  free, 
1st,  to,  import  specie  ;  2dly,  goods  which  are  free  from  the  protect- 
ing duty  ;  or,  3dly,  such  goods  as  being  chargeable  with  the  protect- 
ing duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw  the  duty  on  the  consumer. 

But ,  it  is  confidently  argued  that  the  import  duty  falls  upon  the  grow- 
er of  cotton ;  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again  and  again 
in  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who  exports  one  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  them  for  one  hundred 
bales  of  merchandise,  and,  when  he  brings  them  home,  being  compelled 
to  leave,  at  the  custom-house,  forty  bales  in  the  form  of  duties.  The 
argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  subtraction  of  forty  from  the  one  hundred  bales  of  mer- 
chandise. The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter, 
which  never  occurs.  If  it  be  replied,  that  it  nevertheless  occurs  in  the 
operations  of  commerce,  the  answer  would  be  that,  since  the  export 
of  Carolina  cotton  is  chiefly  made  by  New  York  or  foreign  merchants, 
the  loss  stated,  if  it  really  accrued,  would  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon 
the  planter.  But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  case,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  duty,  instead  of  forty  per  cent.,  should  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then,  the 
planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  bales  of  mercliandise, 
which  he  had  gotten  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  he  would 
have  to  purchase,  with  other  means,  an  additional  fifty  bales,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
ton.    Another  answer  is,  that  if  the  producer  of  cotton  in  America, 
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exchanged  agaidst  English  fabrics  pays  the  duty,  the  producer  of 
those  &brics  also  pays  it,  and  then  it  is  twice  paid.  Such  must  be 
the  consequence,  unless  the  principle  is  true  on  one  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic,  and  fiilse  on  the  other.  The  true  answer  is,  that  the  exporter  of 
an  article,  if  he  invests  its  proceeds  in  a  foreign  market,  takes  care  to 
make  the  investment  in  such  merchandise,  as  when  brought  home, 
he  can  sell  with  a  fair  profit ;  and,  consequently,  the  consumer  would 
pay  the  original  cost,  and  (Charges  and  profit. 

3.  The  next  objection  to  the  American  System  is,  that  it  subjects 
South  Carolina  to  the  payment  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  public 
revenue.     The  basis  of  this  objection  is  the  assumption,  shown  to 
have  been  erroneous,  that  the  producer  of  the  exports  from  this  coun- 
try pays  the  duty  on  its  imports,  instead  of  the  consumer  of  those 
imports.     The  amount  which  South  Carolina  really  contributes  to 
the  public  revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  State,  can  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.     It  depends  upon  her  consumption  of  articles  pay- 
ing duties,  and  we  may  make  an  approximation  sufficient  for  all  prac- 
^tical  purposes.    The  cotton  planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  generally  expend  about  one-third  of 
their  income  in  the  support  of  their  families  and  plantations.    On  this 
subject  I  hold  in  my  haadsa  statement  from  a  firiend  of  mine,  of  great 
accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate.    According  to  this  statement, 
in  a  crop  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  eXpebses  may  fluctuate  between 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars.     Of  this  sum,  about  one-fourth,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
dollars,  may  be  laid  out  in  articles  paying  the  protecting  duty ;  the 
residue  is  disbursed  for  provisions,  mules,  horses,  oxen,  wages  of 
overseer,  &c.     Estimating  the  exports  of  South  Carolina  at  eight 
millions,  one-third  is  two  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars ;  of  which  one-fourth  will  be  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  dollars.    Now  supposing  the  protecting  duty  to  be  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  that  it  all  enters  into  the  price  of  the  article,  the  amount 
paid  by  South  Carolina  would  only  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one  third  dollars.     But 
the  total  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  stated  at  twenty-five 
millions,  of  which  the  proportion  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  stand- 
ard, whether  of  wealth  or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be  about 
one  million.     Of  course,  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  she  actually 
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pays  only  about  one-third  of  her  fidr  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat, 
that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  actual  expenditure 
in  South  Carolina ;  they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  stated,  in  re- 
spect to  other  parts  o  the  cotton  country  ;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact 
does  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

4.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  System,  it  is  urged,  would 
laid  to  an  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cotton  in  < 
the  raw  state,  would  produce  ^our  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the 
manu&ctured  state,  supposing  no  greater  measure  of  value  to  be  com- 
municated, in  the  manufactured  form,  than  that  which  our  industry 
imparts.  Now  sir,  where  would  markets  be  found  for  this  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  supply  ?  Not  in  the  United  States,  certainly,  nor  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  England  haying  already  everywhere 
pressed  her  cotton  manufiEustures  to  the  utmost  point  of  repletion.  We 
must  look  out  for  new  worlds ;  seek  for  new  and  unknown  races  of 
mortals  to  consume  this  inmiense  increase  of  cotton  &brics. 

LGreneral  Hayne  6aid  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
fiily  millions  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  would  be  of  cotton  alone,  but  of  other 
artioieas.] 

What  other  articles  1  Agricultural  produce — ^bread  stufis,  beef  and 
pork  ?  &c.  Where  shall  we  find  markets  for  them  ?  Whither  shall  we 
go  ?  To  what  country  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically  sealed  against 
their  admission  ?  Break  down  the  home  market  and  you  are  without 
resource  ?  Destroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country  for  the  imagina^ 
ly  purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton  planting  interest,  and  you  inflict  a 
positive  injury,  without  the  smallest  practical  benefit  to  the  cotton 
planter.  Could  Charleston,  or  the  whole  South,  when  all  other  mar- 
kets are  prostrated,  or  shut  against  the  reception  of  the  surplus  of  our 
farmers,  receive  that  surplus  ?  Would  they  buy  more  than  they 
might  want  for  their  own  consumption  ?  Could  they  find  markets 
which  other  parts  of  the  Union  coiidd  not  ?  Would  gentlemen /orce 
the  freemen  of  all  north  of  James  river,  east  and  west,  like  the  mis- 
erable slave,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  repair  to  Charleston,  with  a  tur- 
key under  his  arm,  or  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  beg  the  clerk  of 
some  Ei^lish  or  Scotch  merchant,  living  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  or 
rolling  m  his  splendid  coach  in  the  streets,  to  exchange  his  '^  truck*^ 
for  a  bit  of  flannel  to  cover  his  naked  wife  and  children !    No !    I  am 
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sure  that  I  do  no  mote  than  justice  to  their  hearts,  when  I  belieTti 
that  they  would  reject,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  effects 
of  their  policy. 

5.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  South  cannot, 
'  firom  physical  and  other  causes,  engage  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  1 
deny  the  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I  deny  the  fact  of  in- 
ability, and,  if  it  existed,  I  deny  the  conclusion,  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, break  down  our  manu&ctures,  and  nourish  those  of  foi^ign  coun-- 
tries.  The  South  possesses,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  two  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  manufacturing  industry — ^water-power 
and  labor.  The  former  gives  to  our  whole  country  a  most  decided 
advantage  over  Gteat  Britain.  But  a  single  experiment,  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  wich  a  fidthless  slave  put  the  - 
torch  to  a  manufiicturing  establishment,  has  discouraged  similar  en- 
terprises. We  have  in  Kentucky  the  same  description  of  population, 
and  we  employ  them,  and  almost  exclusively  them,  in  many  of  our 
hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  one  of  our  most  opulent 
and  respectable  citizens,  has  had  one,  two,  if  not  three,  manu&ctoriea 
burnt  by  incendiaries ;  but  he  persevered,  and  his  perseverance  has 
been  rewarded  with  wealth.  We  found  that  it  was  less  expensive  te 
keep  night  watches  than  to  pay  premiums  for  insurance,  and  we  em 
ployed  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  South  cannot  manu£eU3tui^  i 
must  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  can,  be,  therefore,  prevented  ? 
Must  we  support  those  of  foreign  countries  ?  I  am  sure  that  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  nature  of  South  Caroli- 
na, if  it  were  believed  that  she  envied  or  repined  at  the  success  of 
other  portions  of  the  Union  in. branches  of  industry  to  which  she 
might  happen  not  to  be  adapted.  Throi^hout  her  whole  career  she 
has  been  liberal,  national,  high-^mindedi 

The  friends  of  the  Americian  System  have  been  reminded  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  that  they  are 
the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to  exercise  their  power  in 
moderation.  The  majority  ought  never  to  trample  upon  the  feelingS| 
or  violate  the  just  rights  of  the  minority.  They  ought  never  to  tri- 
lunpn  over  the  Mien,  nor  to  make  any  but  a  temperate  and  equitable 
use  of  their  power.    But  these  coauiels  come  with  an  ill  grace  from 
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the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  He,  too,  u  a  member  of  a  majority — 
a  political  majority.  And  how  has  the  administration  of  that  major- 
ity  exercised  their  power  in  this  country  ?  Recall  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  the  lank,  lean,  famished  forms, 
firom  fen  and  forest,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union,  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  halls  of  patronage ;  or  stealing  by  evening's  twi  light 
into  the  apartments  of  the  President's  mansion,  cried  out,  with  ghast- 
ly &ces,  and  in  sepulchral  tones,  *^  Give  us  bread !  give  us  treasury 
pap  !  giye  us  our  reward  !"  England's  bard  was  mistaken  ;  ghosts 
will  sometimes  come,  called  or  uncalled.  Go  to  the  families  who 
were  driven  from  the  employments  qn  which  they  were  dependent 
for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  right 
of  fre^nen.  Go  to  mothers,  while  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their 
starving  children.  Go  to  fathers,  who,  after  being  disqualified  by 
long  public  service  for  any  other  business,  were  stripped  of  their  hum- 
ble places,  and  then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority,  to  be  stripped 
of  all  that  was  left  them — ^their  good  names^-and  ask,  what  mercy 
was  shown  to  them !  As  for  myself,  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  first  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Virginia, 
having  been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected  jus- 
tice, nor  desired  mercy  at  their  hands ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and  defy 
the  oppression  of  power* 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I  think,  unnecessarily 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.    I  allude  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the  growth  of  aristoc- 
racy.    If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign  ' 
accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry,  rather  than 
in  their  own  country  ?    But  is  it  correct  ?    The  joint  stock  companies 
of  the  north,  as  I  understand  them,  are  nothing  more  than  associa- 
&)iis,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  by  means  of  which  the  small  earnings  | 
of  many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  associates,  ob-^ 
taining  corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute,  under  one  su- 
perintending head,  their  business  to  better  udvantage.     Nothing  can 
be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised  to  counterpoise  the 
i&fluence  of  individual  wealth.    In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufac- 
tory known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  self-made  men,( 
who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  they  possess  by  patient  and  dil-) 
igent  labor.     Comparisons  are  odious,  and  but  in  defence,  would  not 
be  made  by  me.    But  is  there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  man- 
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Q&ctory  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a  cotton  plantation, 
]  with  its  not  less  numerous  slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white 
families — that  of  the  master  and  the  overseer  ? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  two  general 
propositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is, 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,  the  objects  which 
it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper  prices 
than  they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  than  they  would 
command  if  it  did  not  exist.  If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country' 
to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless  the  second  pro- 
position, which  I  mean  presently  also  to  consider,  is  unfounded  ?  And 
that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  haf 
upheld  the  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and  other  produce,  including 
cotton. 

And  is  the  &ct  not  indisputable,  that  all  essential  objects  of  con- 
sumption affected  by  the  tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of 
1824,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to  that  law  ?  I  appeal 
for  its  truth  to  common  observation  and  to  all  practical  men.  I  appeal 
to  the  farmer  of  the  country,  whether  he  does  not  purchase  on  bettei 
terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  woollens,  for  his 
laboring  people  ?  And  I  ask  the  cotton  planter  if  he  has  not  been 
better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging  ?  In  re- 
gard to  this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  complained  that,  under  the  existing  duty 
the  Kentucky  manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch.  The 
Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at 
a  more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was  the  firauds,  the  viola- 
tions of  law  of  which  I  did  complain ;  not  smuggling,  in  the  common 
•ense  of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold,  daring,  and  enter- 
prising in  it,  but  mean,  bare&ced  cheating,  by  firaudulent  invoices  and 
fidse  denomination. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  as  upon 
impregnable  ground.  Grentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity  and  pro- 
duce a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself 
will  remain  undisturbed.  Let  us  look  into  some  particulars.  The 
total  consumption  of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
about  146,000  tons,  of  which  112,866  tons  are  made  within  the  coun- 
try, and  the  residue  imported.    Tha  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
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manufacture  is  estimated  at  29^54,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
subsisted  by  it,  at  146,273.  The  measure  of  protection  extended  to 
this  necessary  article,  was  never  fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1828  ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  annual  / 
increase  of  quantity,  since  that  period,  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  bar  iron  in  the 
northern  cities  was,  in  1828,  $105  per  ton,  in  1829,  $100,  in  1830, 
$90.  and  in  1831,  from  $85  to  $75 — constantly  diminishing.  We 
impprt  very  little  English  iron,  and  that  which  we  do,  is  very  inferior, 
and  only  adapted  to  a  few  purposes.  In  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween that  inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron,  subjects  entirely  dif- 
ferent  are  compared.  They  are  made  by  different  processes.  The 
English  cannot  make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  a  less  price  than 
we  do.  They  have  three  classes,  best-best,  and  best  and  ordinary. 
It  is  the  latter  which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
there  is  only  about  4,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty, 
the  residue  paying  only  a  duty  of  about  thirty  per  cent.,  estimated  on 
the  prices  of  the  importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent., 
vrhile  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty-five.  This  fact  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  have  heard  of  recent  exportations  of  iron  ore  tQ  Eng- 
land. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material,  ought  to  be 
admitted  firee,  or  with  low  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.    But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle,  that  if  our  coun- 
try is  producing  a  raw  material  of  prime  necessity,  and  with  reason- 
able protection,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our  ■ 
wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected,  although  it  may  be 
proper  to  protect  the  article  also  out  of  which  it  is  manufactured. 
The  tailor  will  ask  protection  for  himself,  but  wishes  it  denied  to  the  | 
grower  of  wool  and  the  manufacturer  of  broadcloth.     The  cotton  \ 
planter  enjoys  protection  for  the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it 
to  be  extended  to  the  cotton  manufacturer.     The  ship  builder  will 
ask  protection  fi>r  navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  to  the 
essential  articles  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.    Each; 
in  his  proper  vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  denied  to 
dl  other  interests  which  are  supposed  to  come  into  collision  with  his. 

Nov  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate  himielf  above  these 
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petty  conflicts ;  calmly  to  snnrey  all  the  yarious  interests,  and  delil>- 
erately  to  proportion  the  measures  of  protection  to  each,  according  to 
its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  society.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  degree  of  protection  which  has  been  afic^rded  to  the  ya- 
rious workers  in  iron,  there  may  be  some  error  conmiitted,  although  I 
have  lately  read  an  argument  of  much  ability,  proving  that  no  injustice 
has  really  been  done  to  them.     If  there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
is  that  of  cotton  &brics.  The  success  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse 
cottons  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  &ct  that 
(they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries,  in  foreign  markets, 
I  and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  them.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article,  which  is  sent  to 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  Republics,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  to  Asia.  The  remarkable  fact  was  lately  communicated  to  me, 
that  the  same  individual,  who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  engaged  in 
the  importation  of  cotton  cloth  from  Asia  for  American  consumption, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia, 
for  Asiatic  consumption  !  And  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, now  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  informed  me  that  on  his  depart- 
ure from  home,  among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave,  one  was  fpr  the 
exportation  of  coarse  cottons  to  Sumatra,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta ! 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  source, 
showing  that  the  identical  description  of  cotton  cloth,  which  sold  in 
1817,  at  twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819  at  twenty-one 
cents,  in  1821  at  nineteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1823  at  seventeen  cents, 
in  1825  at  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1827  at  thirteen  cents,  in  1829 
at  nine  cents,  in  1830  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  1831  at  from 
ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is  the  wonderful  effect  of  protection, 
competition,  and  improvement  in  skill,  combined !  The  year  1829  was 
one  of  some  suffering  to  this  branch  of  industry,  probably  owing  to  the 
principle  of  competition  being  pushed  too  far.  Hence  we  observe  a 
small  rise  in  the  article  of  the  next  two  years.  The  introduction  of 
calico  printing  into  the  United  States,  constitutes  an  important  era  in 
our  manu&cturing  industry.  It  conunenced  about  the  year  1825,  and 
has  since  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  the  whole  quantity 
now  annually  printed  is  but  little  short  of  forty  millions  of  yards-=- 
about  two-thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  is  a  beautiful  manu* 
fiusture,  combining  great  mechanical  skill  with  scientific  discoveries 
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in  ehonistry.  The  engraved  cylinders  for  making  the  inapression 
require  much  taste,  and  put  in  requisition  the  genius  of  the  fine  arts 
of  design  and  engraving.  Are  the  fine  graceful  forms  of  our  tut 
countrywomen  less  lovely  when  enveloped  in  the  chintses  and  cali* 
coes  produced  by  native  industry,  than  when  clothed  in  the  tinsel  of 
of  foreign  drapery  ? 

Gentlemen  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  these  facts.  They  should 
not  underrate  the  energies,  the  enterprise,  and  the  skill  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  every  way  competent  to  accom* 
plish  whatever  can  be  effected  by  any  other  people,  if  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  government.  Will 
gentlemen  believe  the  fact,  which  I  am  authorised  now  to  state,  that 
the  United  States,  at  this  time,  manufacture  one-half  the  quantity  of 
cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  in  1816 !  We  possess  three  great 
advantages ;  1st.  The  raw  material.  2d.  Water  power  instead  of 
that  of  steam,  generally  used  in  England.  And  3d.  The  cheaper 
labor  of  females.  In  England,  males  spin  with  the  mule  and  weave ; 
in  this  country  women  and  girls  spin  with  the  throstle,  and  superin- 
tend the  power  loom.  And  can  there  be  any  employment  more  ap- 
propriate ?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  contemplating  th^ 
^<ock-work  regularity  of  a  large  cotton  manufactory  ?  I  have  often 
visited  them  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  and  always  with  increas- 
ed admiration.  The  women,  separated  firom  the  other  sex,  work  in 
apartments,  large,  airy,  well  warmed  and  spacious.  Neatly  dressed,! 
with  rudy  complexions,  and  happy  countenances,  they  watch  the  I 
work  before  them,  mend  the  broken  threads,  and  replace  the  exhaust- 1 
ed  balls  or  broaches.  At  stated  hours  they  are  called  to  their  meals, 
and  go  and  return  with  light  and  cheerful  step.  At  night  they  sepa- 
rate, and  repair  to  their  respective  houses,  under  the  care  of  a  mother, 
guardian  or  firiend.  ^'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Accordingly,  we  behold  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  together 
in  His  Temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with  pious  counte- 
nances offering  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  all  its  blessings,  of  which 
it  is  not  the  least  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
country,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
Manufactures  have  brought  into  profitable  employment  a  vast 
amount  of  female  labor,  which,  without  them,  would  be  lost  to  the 
ooantfy. 
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In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own  observatioii  and  ex** 
perience  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  great  reduction  of  pric« 
which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  the  tariff  of 
1824.  It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  imposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  farming  interest. 
But,  without  going  into  particular  details,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  iiH 
viting  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article  of  general  and 
necessary  use.  The  {urotection  given  to  flannels  in  1828  was  fully- 
adequate.  It  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtaixi  com-* 
plete  possession  of  the  American  market ;  and  now,  let  us  look  at  the 
effect.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  mer- 
cantile house,  showing  the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel,  during 
six  years.  The  average  price  of  them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  and 
three  quarter  cents  ;  in  1827,  thirty-eight ;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  the 
tarifi^,)  forty-six  ;  in  1829,  thirty-six ;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wool)  thirty-two;  and  in  1831,  thirty-two 
and  one-quarter.  These  facts  require  no  comments.  I  have  be- 
fore  me  another  statement  oi  a  practical  and  respectable  man,  well 
versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture  in  America  and  England,  demon- 
strating that  the  cost  oi  manufacture  is  precisely  the  same  in  both 
countries ;  and  that,  although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  woul  dsell  in 
fingland  at  15  cents,  would  comno^d  here  twenty-two,  the  diJSeiw 
ence  of  seven  cents  is  the  exact  diflerence  between  the  duties  in  the« 
two  countries,  which  are  paid  on  the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in. 
a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802,  with  a  duty  of  - 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  averaged  fourteen  cents  per  pounds 
The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with  a  duty., 
of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  eight  cents  per  pound.  Nails,  with 
a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents.  Window 
glass,  eight  by  ten,,  prior  to  the  tarifl'of  1824,  sold  at  twelve  or  thir- 
teen dollars  per  hundred  feet ;  it  now  sells  for  three  dollars  seventy- 
five  cents. 

'    The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  sensible  of  the  incontestibla . 
•Tact  of  the  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
■protected  by  the  American  System  has  felt  the  full  force  of  it,  and 
^has  presented  various  explanations  of  the  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  ■ 
it*     The  first  is  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metalS|  ii^, 
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consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  ar6 
extractedy  and  the  consequent  increase  of  their  value  relative  to  that 
of  the  commodities  for  which  they  are  exchanged.  But,  if  this  be 
the  true  cause  of  the  reduction  of  price,  its  operation  ought  to  have 
been  general,  on  all  objects,  and  of  course  upon  cotton  among  the 
cest.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  diminished  price  of  that  staple  is  not 
greater  than  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  other  staples  of  our  agri- 
culture. Flour,  which  commanded  some  years  ago,  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel,  is  now  sold  for  five.  The  Mi  of  tobacco  has  been 
still  more.  The  kite-foot  of  Maryland,  which  sold  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred,  now  produces  only  four  or  five.  That 
of  Virginia  has  sustained  an  equal  decline.  Beef,  pork,  every  article 
almost,  produced  by  the  farmer,  has  decreased  in  value.  Ought  not 
South  Carolina  then  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things,  which  is 
general,  and  proceeds  firom  an  uncontrolable  cause  ?  Ought  she  to 
ascribe  to  the  ^^  accursed''  tariff  what  results  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  axxd  foreign  war,  raging  in  many  countries  ? 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  implicitly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metals,  if  that 
be  the  &ct,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fall  in  prices  :  For  I  think 
that  the  augmentation  c^  the  currency  of  the  world,  by  means  of  \ 
banks,  public  stocks  ai^d  other  facilities  arising  out  of  exchange  and  ! 
credit,  has  more  than  supplied  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  consequent  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  of 
large  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  increasing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  effective  labor,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  prices ;  and  un- 
doubtedly such  ought  to  have  been  its  natural  tendency.  The  sama 
cause,  however,  must  also  have  operated  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  for  which  there  was  no  longer  the  same  demand 
in  peace  as  in  war — and  it  did  so  operate.  But  its  influence  on  the 
price  of  manufactured  articles,  between  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
in  1815,  and  the  adoption  of  our  tariff  in  1824,  was  less  sensibly  felt, 
because,  perhaps,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  labor,  liberated  by  the 
disbandment  of  armies,  was  absorbed  by  manu&ctures  than  by  agri- 
culture. It  is  also  contended  that  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
labor  saving  mi^hinery  have  tended  to  lessen  the  prices  of  manufiM;* 
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tured  objects  of  consumption ;  and  undoubtedly  this  cause  has  baad 
some  effect.  Ought  not  America  to  contribute  her  quota  of  this  cause, 
and  has  she  not,  by  her  skill  and  extraordinary  adaptation  to  the  arts,' 
in  truth,  largely  contributed  to  it  ? 

r  This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles — and  that  is  competition.  By  competition,  the  to« 
tal  amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply, 
a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer  to 
bay  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affairflT 
of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action 
and  re-action.  It  operates  between  individuals  in  the  same  nation, 
and  between  different  nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  grooving  by  its  precipitous  motion,  its  own  channel,  and 
ocean's  tide-  Unopposed,  it  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ;  but,  coun- 
terpoised, the  waters  become  calm,  safe  and  regular.  It  is  like  thd 
segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch ;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing ; 
but  in  their  combination  they  produce  efficiency,  symmetry,  and  per- 
fection. By  the  American  System  this  vast  power  has  been  excited 
in  America,  and  brotight  into  being  to  act  in  co-operation  or  collision 
with  European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  America  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presum-* 
ed  skill  and  labor,  exclusively.  We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects 
ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  ar- 
ticles as  to  which  there  is  not  a  total  non-intercourse  ;  and  if  our  in- 
dustry, by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to  the' 
credit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case,  whethcif 
they  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant,  well  known  to 
me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  tarifP 
of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of  which  he  haJ 
imported,  and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made  in  England,  ly- 
fore  the  passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced  such  an  effect 
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tipon  the  English  market,  that  the  articles  could  not  be  re-sold  with- 
out loss,  he  adds :  '^  for  it  really  appears  that,  when  additional  duties 
are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then  becomes  Imoer  instead  of  higher, ^^ 
This  would  not  probably  happen,  where  the  supply  of  the  foreign 
article  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand,  unless  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  increased  duty  haying  excited  or  stimukUed  the  measure  of  the 
home  production. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand.   What- 
ever afi^cts  either,  affects  the  price.     If  the  supply  is  increased,  the-- 
demand  remaining  the  same,  the  price  declines ;  if  the  demand  is  in- 
creased, the  supply  remaining  the  same,  the  price  advances ;  if  both 
supply  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the  price  is  stationary,  and  the 
price  is  influenced  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
to  the  demand  or  supply.     It  is  therefore  a  great  error  to  suppose  ; 
that  an  existing  or  new  duty  necessarily  becomes  a  component  ele-  '■ 
ment  to  its  exact  amount  of  price.      If  the  proportions  of  demand 
and  supply  are  varied  by  the  duty,  either  in  augmenting  the  supply, 
or  diminishing  the  demand,  or  vice  versa,  price  is  afiected  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  variation.    But  the  duty  never  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  price,  except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and  the  sup- 
ply remain  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely  what  they  were  before, 
or  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites  pro- 
duction at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds 
the  amount  which  had  been  previously  imported  the  price  will  fall. 
This  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Three  cents  were  laid  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead, 
by  the  act  of  1828.  The  price  at  Galena,  and  the  other  lead  mines, 
afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Now  it  is  obvious 
^at  the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into  the  price :  for  it  was 
twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What  produced  the  fall  ?  It  was 
fHmulated  production  at  home,  excited  by  the  temptation  of  the  ex- 
duaire  possession  of  the  home  market.  This  state  of  things  could 
Dot  last.  Men  would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit;  some 
fibandoned  the  business,  or  the  total  quantity  produced  was-  diminish'- 
ed,  and  living  prices  have  been  the  consequence.  But,  break  down ' 
Ae  domesfic  supply,  place  us  again  m  a  state  of  defendetkOb  ^tol^^ 
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foreign  source,  and  can  it  be  doubted  Uiai  we  sixould  ultimately  have 
to  isupply  ourselves  at  dearer  rates  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  credit  the  for- 
eign market  with  the  depression  of  prices  produced  there  by  the  in- 
fluence of  our  competition.  Let  the  competition  be  withdrawn,  and 
their  prices  would  instantly  rise.  On  this  subject,  great  mistakes  are 
committed.  I  have  seen  some  most  erroneous  reiysoning  in  a  late 
report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  sugar.  He  calculates  the  total  amount  of  brown  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world,  and  then  states,  that  what  is  made  in  Louisiana 
is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  that  total.  Although 
his  data  may  be  questioned,  let  us  &ssume  their  truth,  and  what  might 
be  the  result }  Price  being  determined  by  the  proportions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, the  price  will  fall.  And  the  fall  is  not  always  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  that  excess.  If  the  market  at  a  given  price,  required 
five  or  flfly  millions  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a  surplus  of  only  a  few 
hundred  might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  difiuse  itself 
throughout  the  whole  mass.  Add,  therefore,  the  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  hoghsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  thai 
.a  material  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article  throughout  Euro|9 
and  America,  would  take  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substituting 
foreign  sugar  in  the  home  market,  to  the  amount  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other  mar-  1 
kets,  which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily  decline,  and 
ithis  decline  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  foreign  sugar  into 
competition  in  the  United  States,  with  Louisiana  sugar,  the  price  of 
which  would  also  be  brought  down.  The  fact  has  been  in  exact  con- 
formity with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suppose  the  Louisiana  su^ 
gar  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  general  consumption — ^what 
then  would  happen  ?  A  new  demand  would  be  created  in  America, 
for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred  thon^ 
/sand  hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana  ;  a  less  amount  by  that  quantitji 
would  he  sent  to  the  European  markets,  and  the  price  would  conse- 
quently everywhere  rise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  who,  by  keep- 
ing on  duties,  keep  down  prices,  that  tax  the  people,  hut  those  who, 
by  repealing  duties,  would  raise  prices,  that  really  impose  burthens 
upon  the  people. 

But,  it  is  argued  that  ifj  by  the  skill,  experience,  and  perfection 
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iHucli  we  have  acquired  in  certain  brahches'of  mannikctiire,  they 
can  be  made  as  cheap  ais  similar  articles  abroad,  and  enter  foirly  into 
competition  with  them,  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles  ? 
And  why  should  we  ?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  supposition  the 
foreign  article  would  not  be  introduced  in  the  r^ular  course  of  trade, 
but  would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the  home  market, 
-which  the  domestic  article  had  obtained.  The  repeal,  therefore, 
"Would  have  no  legitimate  effect.  But  might  not  the  foreign  article 
be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets,  break  down  our 
establishments,  and  ultimately  to  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize 
the  supply  of  our  consumption?  America  is  the  greatest  foreign 
market  for  European  manufactures.  It  is  that  to  which  European 
attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a  great  house  becomes  bankrupt 
there,  its  store-houses  are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped  to 
America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions,  and  our  custom- 
house credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  sale  of  them< 
Ccmibinations  among  manufacturers  might  take  place,  or  even  the 
operations  of  foreign  governments  might  be  directed  to  the  desiruc- 
tion  of  our  establishments.  A  repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protecting 
duty,  from  some  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by  | 
flooding  the  country  with  the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the  market,  ^ 
leducing  the  price,  and  a  complete  prostration  of  our  niannfactoriQf  \l 
oi  tfter  which  the  foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  him» 
ir  lelf  in  the  increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  command 
by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  ottr  consumption.  What  American 
<atizen,  after  the  government  had  displayed  this  vascillating  policy, 
i  woold  be  again  tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  public 
Uth,  and  adventure  once  more  in  this  branch  of  industry  ? 

t  Gentlemen  have  allowed  to^  the  manu£M;turing  portions  of  the 
I  community  no  peace-;  they  have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the 
J.  <>vi9rthrow  of  the  American  System.  From  the  year  1820,  if  not  from 
1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  con- 
stant alarm  and  insecurity^.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  great 
^terests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled  and  varying  policy.  Although 
),  6?eiy  appeal  to  the  national  legislature  has  been  responded  to  in  con- 
g  fcnoity  with  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  measures  of  protection  have  only  been  carried  by  such  small 
majorities  ai  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  and  fears  on  the  other. 
Let  the  coniitiy  hKn^be^  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed^  l^t  \\a 
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energies  be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tranquillity,  and  my  word  for 
it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit,  will  be 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing  as  our  pro- 
gress has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  our  manufactures  might, 
and  in  foreign  markets  now  do,  fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign 
fabrics,  there  are  many  others  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should  look  at  the  whole 
system,  and  recollect  that  time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great 
movements  of  a  nation,  is  very  different  from  the  short  period  which 
is  allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual  life.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824, ''  No 
great  interest  of  any  country  ever  yet  grew  up  in  a  day;  no  new 
branch  of  industry  can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established  but 
in  a  long  course  of  years  ;  every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees :  that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is  of 
small  value,  and  is  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  order  of 
Providence,  that  powers  gradually  developed,  shall  alone  attain  per- 
manency and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national  institu- 
tions, and  national  character  itself." 

.1  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much  I  have  trespasaei 
U|B>n  the  Senate.  My  apology  is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity  and  the 
destiny  of  the  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can  make,  for  thd 
friendly  indulgence  which  hasN>een  extended  to  me  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  m 
to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclusion  ci  a 
discourse  which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the  Senate  than  e^^ 
hausting  to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  announced.     That  is : 


/ '.    Secondly.   That  under  the  operation  of  the  American  System,   . 

\  products  of  our  agriculture  command  a  higher  price  than  they  woddf 
do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by  llie  ang-^ 
mentation  of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing  industry,  which  en^*^ 
larges  our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  arti-^ 
cles.     The  importance  of  the' home  market  is  among  the  established 
maxims  which  are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers  and  all  men. 
However  some  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  foreign 
and  the  home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and  high 
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consideratioti.  It  is  nearer  to  us ;  beyond  the  control  of  foreign  legis- 
lation ;  and  undisturbed  by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  intemation* 
al  intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed.  The  most  stupid  are  sensible 
of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory,  or 
of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navigable  stream,  which 
connects  their  farms  with  some  great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all 
men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  particular  produce  of -their  industry, 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme  want  of  other  necessary 
articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  uniformity  of  the  general  occu- 
pation would  preclude  all  exchanges,  sdl  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the 
diversity  of  the  vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community  that  the 
means  can  be  found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to 
the  general  prosperity .  And  the  greater  that  diversity,  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  the  more,  animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if 
foreign  markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could  never 
pro&tably  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  the- 
ory, clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of 
protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple  of  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circumstance  that  excites  our 
A  lurprise,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually  in- 
ereased.  Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  cultiva- 
&m  of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable  !  If  the  business 
were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually  engaged  in  it  ? 
The  quantity  in  1816,  was  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds ;  in  1826, 
two  hundred  and  four  millions ;  and  in  1830,  near  three  hundred 
uullioDs !  The  ground  of  greatest  surprise  is,  that  it  has  been  able  to 
sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an  enormous  augmentation  of 
^l^antity.  It  could  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  three  causes,  by  which  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has 
*^ea  greatly  extended,  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices  :  1st. 
competition ;  2d.,  the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery  ;  and 
^y.,  the  low  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crop  of  1819,  amount- 
^^  to  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty-one  millions 
^|,  of  dollars ;  the  crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to  one 
A  himdred  and  seventy«lbur  millions  (almost  double  that  of  1819,)  pro- 
A     ioced  a  leM-amn  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  *,  and  the  cro^ 
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of  19:^,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established  law  of  price,  suppi  j, 
and  demand,  ought  not  the  &ct  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  alleged  low  price  of  cotton  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  that  single  fiatct  to  the  tariff— to  the  diminished 
price  of  the  mines  furnishing  the  precious  metals,  or  to  any  othec 
cause,  for  the  solution  ?  This  subject  is  well  understood  in  the  Soutfa| 
and  although  I  cannot  approve  the  practice  which  has  been  intro- 
duced of  quoting  authority,  and  still  less  the  authority  of  newspiqperS| 
for  favorite  theories,  I  inust  ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  read  an 
article  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

[Here  General  Ha3aie  requested  Mr.  Clay  to  give  the  name  of  the  authority,  that 
it  might  appear  whether  it  was  not  some  other  than  a  southern  paper  expresnng 
southern  sentiments.  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  it  was  from  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
one,  he  beUeved,  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  prints  in  that  city,  although  hi 
was  not  sure  what  might  be  its  sentiments  on  the  question  which  at  present  dividef 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  article  comprises  a  full  explanation  of  the  low 
price  of  cotton,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true  cause— increased  production.] 

"■    Let  US  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for  cotton,  which  has  beet 

created  by  the  American  System,  were  to  cease,  and  that  the  t^ro 

hundred  thousand^  bales,  which  the  home  market  now  absorbs,  were 

;  thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries — ^would  not  the 

[  efi^t  inevitably  be  to  produce  a  further  and  great  reduction  in  the 

thrice  of  the  article  ?    If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  &cts  and  principlei 

which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to  illustrate,  it  cannot  be 

doubted  that  the  existence  of  American  manufactures  has  tended  to 

increase  the  demand,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  the  raw  mate- 

rial ;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased  demand,  the  price  of  the  article 

would  have  fidlen,  possibly  one-half  lower  than  it  now  is.    The  error 

*  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  he  assumed  the  quantity  which  was  generally  compatedi 
but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subsequent  information  justifies  his  belief.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Con- 
rention,  that  partial  returns  show  a  consumption  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bales ;  that  the  cotton  manufaeture  employs  nearly  forty  thooaand 
females,  and  about  five  thousand  children ;  that  the  total  dependents  on  it  are  onl 
hundred  and  thirty  one  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-nine ;  Aat  the  annual  wages 
paid  are  ^12,155723 ;  the  annual  value  of  its  products  $32,306,076 ;  the  capital 
#44,914,984;  the  number  of  mills  796;  of  spindles,  1,246,608;  and  of  cloth  nttde,' 
469,461,990  yards.    This  statement  does  not  comprehend  the  western  mantt^Mtoiiesii 
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of  the  oi^KMite  argument  is,  in  assuming  one  thing,  which  being  de- 
nied, the  whole  fails ;  that  is,  it  assumes  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
United  States  would  be  profitably  employed  without  manu&ctures. 
liow,  the  truth  is,  that  the  System  excUe$  and  creates  labor,  and  this 
labor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth  communicates  additional 
abitity  to  consume,  which  acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  hu- 
man comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
the  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence  alone  during  the  last  year, 
(and  it  was  imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manufacture,)  was 
one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  bales. 

-  On  passing  firom  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions, we  shall  find  not  less  gratifying  facts.  The  total  quantity  of 
flour  imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  two  hundred 
eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  barrels,  and  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  half  barrels  ;  of  which,  there  were 
from  Virginia,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  one  hundred  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  barrels  ;  of  Indian  com,  six 
hundred  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels  ;  of 
oats,  two  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  bush- 
els ;  of  rye,  about  fifty  thousand  bushels ;  and  of  shorts,  thirty-three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bushels.  Into  the  port  of  Pi*o- 
Tidence,  seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  barreb 
of  flour  ;  two  hundred  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
tyoshels  of  Indian  c(Nm,  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two bushels  of  rye.  And  there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fii%y- 
three  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  two  hundred  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  ten  tbou- 
flmnd  five  hundred  and  fifly-seven  bushels  of  rye  and  barley.  There 
were  slaughtered  in  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  1831,  (the  only 
northern  city  firom  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  thirty-three  thou- 
fl»nd  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  beef  cattle  ;  fifteen  thousand  and 
four  hundred  calves ;  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifly- 
three  sheep,  and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
0Wine.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  is  not  a  less  quantity  of 
Southern  flour  consumed  at  the  North  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
barrels — a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
markets  of  ^  world  together. 
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What  wouU  be  the  condition  of  the  &rming  country  of  the  United 
States — of  all  that  portion  which  lies  North,  East  and  West  of  James 
river,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina,  if  a  home  market  did 
not  exist  for  this  immense  amount  of  agricultural  produce  ?  Without 
that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold  ?  In  foreign  markets  ?  If  their 
restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their  capacity  would  not  enable  them 
to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast  addition  to  their  present  supplies, 
which  must  be  thrown  in,  or  thrown  away,  but  for  the  home  market. 
But  their  laws  exclude  us  from  their  markets.  I  shall  content  my- 
self by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  bread-stufi^  are  pro- 
hibitory, except  in  times  of  dearth.  On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  shill- 
ings sterling  per  hundred  weight,  being  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.  On  manu&ctured  tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  jsterling  per  pound, 
or  about  two  thousand  per  cent.  On  leaf  tobacco  three  shillings  per 
pound,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  per  cent.  On  lumber,  and  aame 
other  articles,  they  are  from  four  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  per  cent, 
more  than  on  similar  articles  imported  firom  British  colonies.  In  th^ 
British  West  Indies  the  duty  on  beef,  pork,  hams  and  bacon  is  twelve 
shillings  sterling  per  hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on 
\  the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  western  States.  And  yet  Gretji 
Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate, 
so  that  u)e  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton !  Great  Britain 
that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation  !  When  have  we 
experienced  justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  hands  ?  When  did  she 
shape  her  legislation  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign  pow- 
er }  She  is  a  great,  opulent  and  powerful  nation  ;  but  haughty,  ar- 
rogant, and  supercilious — ^not  more  separated  firom  the  rest  of  ihi» 
world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is  separated  in  feelii^^ 
sympathy,  or  firiendly  consideration  of  their  welfare.  Gentlemen,  in^ 
supposing  it  impracticable  that  we  should  successfully  compete  witb.- 
her  in  manu£eu^tures,  do  injustice  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  their^ 
own  country.  Gallant,  as  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  is,  we  have 
gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to  man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship, 
fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to  army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  des- 
tined to  achieve  equal  success  in  the  more  useful,  if  not  nobler  contest 
for  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of  articles-*the  hemp, 
iron,  lead,  coal  and  other  items,  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in  the 
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liome  market  by  the  operation  of  the  American  System ;  bat  I  should 
eidiaast  the  patience  of  the  Senate.  Where^  where  should  we  find  a 
market  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist  at  home  ?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  Uurgest  portion  of  our  people,  and  of  the  terri^ 
tory,  if  this  home  market  were  annihilated  ?  How  could  they  be  sup- 
plied with  objects  of  prime  necessity  ?  What  would  not  be  the  certain 
and  inevitable  decline  in  the  price  of  all  these  articles,  but  for  the 
home  market  ?  And  allow  me,  Mr.  Fiesident,  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  benefited  by  the 
operation  of  this  system,  none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  bor- 
der the  GhesKpeake  Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  the  two  shores  of  Maryland.  Their  fitcilities  of  transportation, 
and  proximity  to  the  North,  give  them  decided  advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious — ^if  the  price  of 
manufiictured  articles  were  really  higher,  under  the  American  Sys- 
tem, than  without  it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low  prices  were 
themselves  relative — ^relative  to  the  ability  to  pay  them.     It  is  in  vain 
to  tempt,  to  tuitalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European  fabrics 
than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  them.    If, 
by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  necessaiy,  even  if/ 
Ibisy  are  dearer  and  worse^  articles  of  American  production  than  the 
fi>reign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.     And  how  would 
the  large  portion  of  our  country  which  I  have  described  be  supplied, 
but  for  the  home  exchanges  ?    A  poor  people,  destitute  of  wealth  or  / 
of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to  purchase  foreign  febrics. 
To  them  they  are  equally  beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be 
a  dollar  or  a  guinea.     It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great  f 
Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth — ^her  excited  and  protected  industry — dis- 
enabled to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  when  compared  to  that/ 
of  others  nations,  appears  enormous  ;  but  which,  when  her  inunense 
riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.    The  gentleman 
firom  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our 
coasts,  bays,  rivers  and  harbors ;  and  he  argues  that  these  proclaimed 
the  design  of  Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  people. : 
I  agree  with  him.    We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.    He  would  cher-  ' 
ish  the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.     I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes  ?  By  pen- 
etrating the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  their 
precious  treaaorei ;  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  iecwrinq  si  hio^tscA 
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market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  prodncta ;  by  employing  the  water 
povrer  with  which  we  are  blessed ;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  our 
native  industry,  in  all  its  forms ;  we  shall  but  nourish  and  proBoote 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in  reference  only  to  a  ttate 
of  peace ;  but  a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  orerlookad* 
We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace ;  but  who  can  tell  when 
the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth  ?  Have  we  forgotten,  so 
j  soon,  the  privations  to  which,  not  merely  our  brave  soldiers  and  our 
'  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the  whole  community,  during  the  last 
war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries  ?  To  what  an  enormous 
price  they  rose  !  And  how  inadequate  the  supply  was,  at  any  price  I 
The  statesman  who  jusly  elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind,  as  well 
as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate 
the  policy,  which  he  recommends,  to  all  the  probable  exigenciet 
which  may  arise  in  the  Republic.  Taking  this  comprehensive  rang^y 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices 
were  higher  in  peace,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  lower 
prices  of  war,  during  which  supplies  of  all  essential  articles  are  india^ 
peusable  to  its  vigorous,  effectual  and  glorious  prosAcution.  I  coQi* 
elude  this  part  of  the  argument  with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exerr 
tions  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing — 

I      1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  considering  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  Free  Trade  System,  which  is  proposed  as  its  substi* 
tute,  ought  really  to  be  considered  as  the  British  Colonial  System. 

3.  That  the  American  System  is  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  much  the  lai^r  portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  and  of  all  our  chief 
productions  of  agriculture,  has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  de* 
cline  averted  by  the  Protective  System. 

5.  That  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has  been  at  all  diminisli* 
ed  by  the  operation  of  that  system,  the  diminution  has  been  more 
than  compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created  at  home« 
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6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system,  by  creating  competi- 
ticm  among  ourselves,  and  between  American  and  European  industry, 
reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce  prices  of  manufac* 
lured  objects. 

7.  That  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  the  scope  of  the  policy  of 
protection  have  greatly  fallen  in  price. 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits  are  experienced,  in 
a  season  of  war,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  cut  off,  they  would 
be  much  more  extensively  felt. 

9.  And  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the  British  Colonial  System 
£or  the  American  System,  without  benefiting  any  section  of  the  Union, 
by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated  by  foreign  interests, 
-would  lead  to  the  prostration  of  our  manufactures,  general  improve- 
ment, and  ultimate  ruin.  7> ' 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a 
delicate  subject,  which  I  approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
MiB9enou8  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  indeed,  been  rendmni 
necessary  by  the  speech  firom  the  gentleman  firom  South  Carolina, 
^nrhose  forbearance  to  notice  the  topic  was  commendable,  as  his  argu- 
ment throughout,  was  characterized  by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy 
of  him,  and  of  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  made  one  declaration, 
^which  might  possibly  be  misinterpreted,  and  I  submit  to  him  whether 
an  explanation  of  it  be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  as  reported  in 
his  printed  speech,  is  ^^  the  instinct  of  self-interest  might  have  taught 
118  an  easier  way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression.  It 
"wanted  but  the  will  to  have  supplied  ourselves  with  every  article 
embraced  in  the  protective  system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  other 
participation  on  our  part  than  a  simple  consent  to  receive  them." 

IHere  General  Hayne  rose  and  remarked,  that  the  paaeage  which  immediately 
jieoeded  and  followed  the  paragraph  cited,  he  thought  plainly  indicated  hia  mean- 
lag,  which  related  to  evasions  of  the  system,  by  iUicit  introduction  of  goods,  which 
they  were  not  disposed  to  countenance  in  South  Carolina.] 

1  am  happy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  from  our  view  the  facts  that  there  is  a  great  excitement  in 
South  Cmliiia ;  thai  the  pfotectiTe  syston  is  openly  and  wtoo^^l 
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denounced  in  popular  meetings ;  and  that  the  Legislature  itself  has 
declared  its  purpose  of  resorting  to  counteracting  measures — a  iiuh 
pension  of  which  has  only  heen  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  g{  al- 
lowing Congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps.  With  respect  to  this 
Union,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  generally  proclaimed, 
nor  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  whole  and  to  all 
the  parts — necessary  to  those  parts,  indeed,  in  different  degrees,  but 
vitally  necessary  to  each — and  that  threats  to  disturb  or  dissolve  it, 
coming  from  any  of  the  parts,  would  be  quite  as  indiscreet  and  im- 
proper as  would  be  threats  from  the  residue  to  exclude  those  parts 
from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The  great  principle,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  free  governments,  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern; 
from  which  there  is  or  can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That  ma- 
jority ought  to  govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderately  and  constitu- 
tionally, but  govern  it  must^  subject  only  to  that  terrible  appeal.  If 
ever  one,  or  several  States,  being  a  minority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  succeed  in  forcing  an  abandonment  of  great 
measures  deemed  essential  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole,  the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is  practically  gone^  It  may 
linger  on,  in  form  and  name,  but  its  vital  spirit  has  fled  for  ever !  ICn- 
tertaining  these  deliberate  opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina — the  land  of  Marion,  Sumpter  and  Pickens ; 
of  Rutledge,  Laurens,  the  Pinkneys  and  Lowndes — of  living  and 
present  names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  were  not  living  or 
present — to  pause,  solemnly  pause !  and  contemplate  the  frightful 
precipice  which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  retreat  may  be  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to  retreat  to 
the  Union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren  with  whom,  or  with 
whose  ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  have  won,  on  fields  of 
glory,  imperishable  renown.  To  advance,  is  to  rush  on  certain  and 
inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

'  We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  uninhabited  halls,  and  of 
mansions,  once  the  seats  of  opulence  and  hospitality,  now  abandoned 
and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor  of  being  in  South. 
Carolina ;  but  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  stories  of  its  chivalry, 
and  of  its  generous  and  open-hearted  liberality.  I  have  heard,  too, 
of  the  struggles  for  power  between  the  lower  and  upper  country. 
The  same  causes  which  existed  in  Virginia,  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted,  I  presume,  have  had  their  influence  in  Carolina.    In 
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whose  hands  now  are  the  once  proud  seats  of  Westover  Carl,  May- 
cox,  Shirley,*  and  others,  on  James  River,  and  in  lower  Virginia  ? 
Under  the  operation  of  laws,  abolishing  the  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  providing  the  equitable  rule  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
estates  among  those  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  they  have  pass- 
ed into  other  and  stranger  hands.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  illus- 
trious families  have  gone  to  the  far  West,  while  others,  lingering 
behind,  have  contrasted  their  present  condition  with  that  of  their 
venerated  ancestors.  They  behold  themselves  excluded  from  their 
Other's  houses,  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  once  their  &- 
ther's  overseers,  or  sinking  into  decay  ;  their  imaginations  paint  an- 
cient renown,  the  fading  honors  of  their  name — ^glories  gone  by ;  too 
poor  to  live,  too  proud  to  work,  too  high-minded  and  honorable  to 
resort  to  ignoble  means  of  acquisition,  brave,  daring,  chivalrous ; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  their  present  unhappy  state  ?  The  <'  ac- 
cursed" tariff  presents  itself  to  their  excited  imaginations,  and  they 
blindly  rush  into  the  ranks  of  those  who,  unfurling  the  banner  of  nul- 
lification, would  place  a  State  upon  its  sovereignty  ! 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  persistence  in  I 
the  American  Sjatem^  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment.     If,  as  I  haye 
supposed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north  and  east  of  James 
river,  and  all  west  of  the  moimtains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would  they  be  recon- 
ciled to  its  overthrow  ?    Can  it  be  expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  a  policy,  believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
their  prosperity  ?     When,  too,  the  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  instance  of 
n  single  interest,  which  they  verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by 
it  ?     In  estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  incident  to  two 
opposite  courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman  would  be  short- 
sighted who  should  content  himself  with  viewing  only  the  evils,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  belong  to  that  course  which  is  in  practical  ope- 
xation.     He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which  might  inevitably  attend  the 
adoption  of  the  alternative  course.     What  would  be  the  condition  ofi 
this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  those  mammoth  members 

*  As  to  Shirley,  'Mi.  Clay  acknowledges  his  mistake,  made  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
bate. It  is  yet  the  abode  of  the  req^ctable  and  hospitable  descendants  of  its  former 
opulent  proprietor. 
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of  our  confederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  industry  was 
paralysed,  and  their  prosperity  blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  under  the  delusive  name  of  free  trade  ?  They 
are  now  tranquil  and  happy,  and  contented,  conscious  of  their  wel- 
fare, and  feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of 
home  manufactures  and  home  industry  throughout  all  their  great  ar- 
teries. But  let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system 
is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort 
dried  up ;  let  New  England  and  the  west,  and  the  middle  States,  all 
feel  that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and  let  these 
vast  portions  of  our  country  despair  of  any  fevorable  change,  and 
then  indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of  this 
Union ! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fisite  of 
foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading  considert- 
tions  which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  ?  The 
States  respectively,  surrendered  to  the  general  government  the  whole 
power  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped  themselvef 
of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufactures,  by  the  most  effici^ 
cious  means  of  encouragement — the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  for- 
eign fabrics.  Did  they  create  that  great  trust }  Did  they  voluntarily 
subject  themselves  to  this  self-restriction,  that  the  power  should  re- 
main in  the  Federal  government  inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless? 
Mr.  Madison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  told  you 
otherwise.  In  discussing  at  that  early  period  this  very  subject,  he 
declared  that  a  failure  to  exercise  this  power  would  be  a  "/rotMr* 
upon  the  northern  States,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and 
western  States. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  expression  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay  ro> 
ferred ;  and  Mr.  Clay  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in  the  House  orRepresentativcs 
in  1789,  as  reported  in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system 
has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  reprei* 
sent  that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is  most  bene- 
.  fitted  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  which  has  been  most 
steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its  support,  it  is 
Pennsylvania.   Why  is  not  that  powerful  State  attacked  }    Why  pass 
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ho:  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  England  ?  New  England  camA 
reluctantly  into  the  policy.  In  1824  a  majority  of  her  delegation  waa 
oj^KMied  to  it.  FrcMn  the  largest  State  of  New  England  there  waa 
bat  a  solitary  vote  in  fevor  of  the  bill.  That  enterprising  people  can 
readily  acconmiodate  their  industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  m^ 
ikd*  They  supposed  this  was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the  de- 
crees of  goyemment.  And  the  progress  of  public  opinion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  deyelopments  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now/all 
New  En^and^at  least  in  this  house  (with  the  exception  of  one  small 
still  voice)  is  in  fiivor  of  the  system.  In  1824  all  Maryland  was 
against  it ;  now  the  majority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one 
exception,  was  opposed  to  it ;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in 
fiskvor  of  it.  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  South.  Virginia 
will  be  the  next  convert ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no 
obstacles  from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled, 
the  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  majority  of  western 
Virginia  now  is,  in  iaYOt  of  the  American  System.  North  Carolina 
will  follow  later,  but  not  less  certainly.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  now 
in  &V0T  of  the  system.  And  finally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  that  they  ever  should  have 
hem-oppoaed- 

I  hare  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  resolution  under  consideration.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  firom  South  Carolina  has  offered,  as 
he  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  modify  it,  I  shall  forbear  for  the  pre- 
sent to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  resolution  propo- 
ses the  repeal  of  duties  on  luxuries,  leaving  those  on  necessaries  to 
remain,  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  relieve  the  rich  without  lessening 
the  burdens  of  the  poor.  And  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
has  carefully  selected,  for  ludicrous  effect,  a  number  of  the  unprotect- 
ed articles,  cosmetics,  perfumes,  oranges.  Sic.  I  must  say,  that  this 
exhibition  of  the  gentlenum  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  candor  which 
he  has  generally  displayed  ;  that  he  knows  very  well  that  the  duties 
upon  these  articles  are  trifling,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  they  are  repealed  or  retained.  Both  systems,  the  American 
and  the  foreign,  comprehend  some  articles  which  may  be  deemed 
luxuries.  The  Senate  knows  that  the  unprotected  articles  which 
yield  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue,  with  which  this  measure  would 
impeme^  are  coflboi  tea,  spices,  wines,  and  silks.  Of  all  these  artidesi 
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wines  and  silks  alone  can  be  pronoanced  to  be  luxuries ;  and  as  to 
wines,  we  have  already  ratified  a  treaty,  not  yet  promulgated,  by^ 
which  the  duties  on  them  are  to  be  considerably  reducied.  If  th0 
universality  of  the  use  of  objects  of  consumption  determines  their 
classification,  cofiee,  tea,  and  spices,  in  present  condition  of  civilized 
society,  may  be  considered  necessaries.  Even  if  they  were  luxuries, 
why  should  not  the  poor,  by  cheapening  their  prices,  if  that  can  be 
efiected,  be  allowed  to  use  them  ?  Why  should  not  a  poor  man  be 
allowed  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck,  occasionally  regak 

I  himself  with  a  glass  of  cheap  French  wine,  or  present  his  wife  or 
daughter  with  a  silk  gown,  to  be  worn  on  Sabbath  or  gala  days  ?  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  misconstrue  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man's heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  moderately  indulging  themselves  in  those  innocoit 
gratifications.  For  one,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  condition  <^  the 
poor  attracting  the  consideration  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff.     It  il 

!  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  the  poor,  that  I 
have  ever  supported  the  American  System.  It  affords  them  profita- 
ble employment,  and  supplies  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence; 
It  secures  to  them, certainly,  necessaries  of  life,  manufactured  at  home ' 
and  places  within  their  reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  reasouip^ 
ble  share  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  while  the  system  of  gentlemen /womi^st 
them  necessaries  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  beyond 
their  power,  and  denies  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  posses 
no  means  to  purchase. 

The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina  agunst  the  tariff,  1% 
that  it  checks  importations,  and  disables  foreign  powers  from  par* 
chasing  the  f^icultural  productions  of  the  United  States.     The  e& 
feet  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increase  importations,  not  so  much^ 
it  is  true  firom  Great  Britain,  as  firom  the  other  powers,  but  not  the' 
less  acceptable  on  that  account.     It  is  a  misfortune  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  concentrates  in  one  nation  ;  it  sub- 
jects us  too  much  to  the  legislation  and  the  policy  of  that  nation,  and' 
expoaeB-us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous  agents,  factors,  and  mer- 
chaati.'    And  it  is  not  among  the  smallest  recommendations  of  the 
nettore  before  the  Senate,  that  its  tendency  will  be  to  expand  our 
^omaetee  with  France,  our  great  revolutionary  ally — the  land  of 
•*«  lA&yette.     There  is  much  greater  probability  also,  of  an  enlarge- 
^  ^  present  demand  for  cotton  in  France,  than  in  Ghrettt 
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Britain.  France  engaged  later  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  has 
made,  therefore,  less  progress.  She  has,  moreoTer,  no  colonies  pro- 
ducing the  article  in  abundance,  whose  industry  she  might  be  tempt* 
ed  to  encourage. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  by  his 
reply  to  a  speech  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  his  observations.  The  honorable  gentleman 
ttated  that  he  had  been  accused  of  partiality  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. Never  was  there  a  more  groundless  and  malicious  charge 
preferred  against  a  calumniated  man.  Since  this  question  has  been 
agitated  in  the  public  councils,  although  I  have  often  heard  from  him 
professions  of  attachment  to  this  branch  of  industry,  I  have  never 
known  any  member  a  more  uniform,  determined  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  them,  than  the  honorable  Senator  has  invariably  been. 
And  if,  hereafter,  the  calumny  should  be  repeated,,  of  his  friendship 
to  the  American  System,  I  shall  be  ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  my  testimony  to  his  innocence.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  supposed  that  I  had  advanced  the  idea  that  the  permor 
mepi  revenue  o{i}m  country  should  be  fixed  at  eighteen  millions  of  dol- 
lar!. Certainly  I  had  no  intention  to  announce  such  an  opinion,  nor 
do  my  expressions,  fiurly  interpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  that,  estimating  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try at  twenty-five  millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  un- 
{ffoteoted  articles  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  seven 
millions,  the  latter  sum  taken  from  the  former  would  leave  eighteen. 
But  I  did  not  intimate  any  belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  country 
ought,  for  the  future,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other 
precise  sum.  I  stated  that,  after  having  e^cted  so  great  a  reduc- 
tion, we  might  pause,  cautiously  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  de- 
liberately determine  upon  other  measures  of  reduction,  some  of  which 
I  indicated.  And  I  now  say,  preserve  the  Protective  System  in  full 
vigor ;  give  us  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  for  internal  im- 
provements, or  if  you  please,  partly  for  that  object,  and  partly  for  the 
removal  of  the  firee  blacks,  witli  their  own  consent,  from  the  Unitedi 
States  ;  and  for  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the  pub-! 
lie  revenue  to  fifteen,  to  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine  millions  of  dpllars. 

In  regard  to  the  aclieme  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
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ing  off  the  whole  of  the  remaining  public  debt,  by  the  4th  day  of 
March  1833,  including  the  three  per  cent.,  and  for  that  purpose,  sell- 
ing the  bank  stock,  I  had  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  per  cent.,  there  was  not  more  than  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  debt  due  and  payable  within  this  year,  that,  to  meet  this, 
the  Secretary  had  stated  in  his  annual  report,  that  the  treasury  would 
have,  from  the  receipts  of  this  year,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  ap- 
plicable to  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  that  I  did  not  perceive  any  xa* 
gency  for  paying  off  the  three  per  cent,  by  the  precise  day  suggested: 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  treasa- 
ry,  assuming  them  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  to  postpone  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles.  The  gentleman  from  Mny- 
land  imputed  to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  24th  April  1830,  ac- 
cording to  which  in  his  opinion  the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  po^ 
chase  the  three  per  cent.  On  what  ground  the  Senator  supposed  I 
was  ignorant  of  that  act  he  has  not  stated.  Although  when  it  passed 
I  was  at  Ashland,  I  assure  him  that  I  was  not  there  altogether  unin- 
formed of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  I  regularly  received  the 
Register  of  my  excellent  friend  (Mr.  Niles,)  published  in  Baltimore, 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  other  papers.  There  are  two  enon 
to  which  gentlemen  are  sometimes  b'able ;  one  is  to  Inagnify  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  themselves,  and  the  seconl 
is  to  depreciate  that  which  others  have  acquired.  And  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  excuse  me  for  thinking  that  no  man  is  more 
prone  to  commit  both  errors  than  himself.^  I  will  not  say  that  he  k 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  of  1830,  but  I  certainly  place 
a  different  construction  upon  it  from  what  he  does.     It  does  not  oblige 

i  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  rather  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Sinking  Fund,  to  apply  the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the  purchase  of 
the  three  per  cent,  stock  particularly,  but  leaves  them  at  liberty  **to 

/  apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any  portion  of  the  public  debt, 

at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion  may  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States."  This  vests  a  discretionary  authority,  to  be  exercised  under 
official  responsibility.  And  if  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
he  had  the  option  of  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  high- 
er rate  of  interest  at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute  the  act  by 
purchasing  the  three  per  cents.,  at  its  present  price,  he  would  merit 
impeachment.  Undoubtedly  a  state  of  fact  may  exist,  such  as  there 
being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per  cent, 
i^  Moeki  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  idle  and  unproductive,  in  which 
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it  migbt  be  expedient  to  apply  that  surplus  to  the  reimbursement  of 
the  three  per  cents.  But  whilst  the  interest  of  money  is  at  a  greater 
rate  than  three  per  cent.,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to  produce 
au  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for  such  a  purpose.  The  post- 
ponement of  any  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  at  this  ses- 
sion, must  however  give  rise  to  that  very  accummulation ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  perceive  the  utility  of  the  postponement. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  offers  have 
been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exchange  three  per 
cents,  at  their  market  price  of  ninety-six  per  cent,  for  the  bank  stock 
of  the  government  at  its  market  price,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  them.  If  ' 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  is  renewed,  that  stock  will  be  probably  worth 
much  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed,  much  less.  Would  ; 
it  be  fair  in  government,  while  the  question  is  pending  and  undecided, 
to  make  such  an  exchange  ?  The  difference  in  value  between  a  stock 
bearing  three  per  cent,  and  one  bearing  seven  per  cent,  roust  be  really 
Btmch  greater  than  the  difference  between  ninety-six  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  per  cent*  Supposing  them  to  be  perpetual  annuities, 
the  one  would  be  worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  other.  !@u| 
my  objection  to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  execute 
it — to  continue  these  duties  as  the  Secretary  proposes.  The  Secre- 
tary has  a  debt  of  twenty-four  millions  to  pay ;  he  has  from  the  ac- 
cruing receipts  of  this  year  fourteen  millions,  and  we  are  now  told  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is  ex- 
elosive  of  any  of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to  raise 
eight  millions  by  sale  of  the  Bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate  from  the 
revenue  receivable  next  year,  two  millions  more.  These  three  items 
then  of  fourteen  millions,  eight  millions,  and  two  millions,  make  up 
the  sum  required,  of  twenty-four  millions,  without  the  aid  of  .the  du- 
ties to  which  the  resolution  relates. 

The  gentleman  fix>m  Maryland  insists  that  the  general  government 
bas  been  liberal  toward  the  West  in  its  appropriations  of  public  lands 
fi>r  internal  improvements  ;  and,  as  to  fortifications,  he  contends  that 
the  expenditures  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  for  its  especial 
benefit.  The  appropriations  of  land  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana^ 
Ulkiois,  aiul  Alabama,  have  been  liberal ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooks 
ed|  that  the  general  government  is  itself  the  greatest  proprietor  of 

6  " 
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land,  and  that  a  tendency  of  the  improvements,  which  these  appropri- 
ations were  to  effect,  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  do- 
main.    The  erection  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  Louisiana, 
was  highly  proper ;  but  the  gentleman  might  as  well  place  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  West,  the  disbursement  for  the  fortifications  intended  to 
defend  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all  which  capitals 
western  produce  is  sent,  and  in  the  security  of  all  of  which  the  west- 
ern people  feel  a  lively  interest.     They  do  not  object  to  expenditures 
for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  fortifications,  or  for  any  other  ofiensive 
or  commercial  object  on  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that  their 
condition  ought  also  to  receive  friendly  attention  firom  the  general  go- 
vernment.    With  respect  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  not  one  cent  of 
money,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  applied  to  any  object  of  internal 
improvement  within  her  limits.     The  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
canal  at  Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which  many  States  were  in- 
terested.   The  Senator  from  Maryland  complains  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  aid  for  the  railroad  which  the  enterprise  of  Bal- 
timore has  projected,  and  in  part  executed.     That  was  a  great  work^ 
the  conception  of  which  was  bold,  and  highly  honorable,  and  it  de- 
serves national  encouragement.     But  how  has  the  committee  of  roads 
and  canals,  at  this  session  been  constituted  ?     The  Senator  from  Ma- . 
ryland  possessed  a  brief  authority  to  organize  it,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis-  ' 
informed,  a  majority  of  the  members  composing  it,  appointed  by  him, 
are  opposed  both  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  power,  and  the  expe-^ 
diency  of  exercising  it. 

/  And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  finends  of  the 
American  System  in  the  Senate.  The  revenue  must—ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  country  will  not,  after,  by  the  payment  of  the  publio  ' 
debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  become  unnecessary,  bear  sudi 
an  annual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a  subject  of  perpetual 
contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  system  understand  the 
stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are  shaping  their  course  accord- 
ingly. It  is  to  crush  the  system  by  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and 
by  the  efibirt  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  unnecessarily  taxed,  • 
while  those  would  really  tax  them  who  would  break  up  the  native 
sources  of  supply,  and  render  them  dependent  upon  the  foreign.  But 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fact 
of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  And  the  alternative  is  or  may  be, 
to  preserve  the  protecting  system,  and  repeal  the  duties  on  the  nnpro- 
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tected  articles,  or  to  preserve  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  and\ 
endanger  if  not  destroy  the  system.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure 
before  us,  which  will  benefit  all  classes  ;  the  farmer,  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  ;  and  the  cotton 
planter  more  than  all.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed  to 
unite  in  the  selection  of  these  objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which 
were  not  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal  did  not  touch 
our  domestic  industry,  violated  no  principle,  offended  no  prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite  theories,  cordially 
unite  on  this  neutral  ground  ?  When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look  be- 
yond it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  protection,  to 
modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem. Our  southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to  them,  and 
ask  its  repeal.  We  believe  that  its  abandonment  will  be  prejudicial  to 
them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the  Union.  However 
strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they  are  not  stronger  than  ours.  Be- 
tween the  points  of  the  preservation  of  the  system  and  its  absolute 
repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  union.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate ; 
immoderately  on  any  quarter — if  the  measure  of  protection  to  any- 
article  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  undue  and  inordinate,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none 
,_  "will  co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall  in  the  performance  of  that 
I  duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that  beneficial  modifications  of  the  system 
inay  be  made  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  But  to  make  it  fulfill 
lie  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be 
be  •dequate.  Kit  be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  afiected.  The 
1J5  ttanuJBEusturer,  crippled  in  his  exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and 
kII  ^arer  fabrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is 
^  I  the  spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems  to 
hi  I  ^e,  that  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  can  be  made,  satis&ctorily  j 
d-|  to  aU  parts  of  our  Union. 

rwll 
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In  the  Sknate  of  the  United  States — 1811. 


[The  course  of  Mr.  Clat,  ia  regard  to  a  National  Bank  has  been  a  subject  of 
extensive  comment  throughout  the  last  ten  years.  All  know  that  he  opposed  the 
Recharter  of  the  first  United  States  Bank  in  1811- ;  that  he  favored  the  creation  of 
the  second  in  1816,  and  that  he  has  ever  since  been  an  ardent  and  prominent  cham- 
pion of  such  an  institution.  As  this  is  the  only  topic  of  any  moment  on  which  Mr. 
Clat,  has  seen  occasion  to  change  his  opinions  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  active 
public  life,  we  have  chosen  to  present  at  one  view  his  sentiments  at  each  different 
period  on  this  much  controverted  question.  We  give,  therefore,  in  soeeeBBion,  his 
speech  of  1811,  the  substance  of  his  remarks  in  1816,  and  his  speech  of  1882— tt 
follows :] 

Mr.  President,  when  the  subject  inyolved  in  the  motion  now  un- 
der consideration  was  depending  before  the  other  branch  ci  the  Le^f* 
lature,  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  In  their  decision  was  evinced.  For 
although  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  had  been  rfdaed  many 
weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  House  on  the  propontion  to 
re-charter  the  Bank,  except  the  occasional  reference  to  it  of  memo- 
rials and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.  The  rejection^  it  if 
true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  either  branch  of  Congress  does  not'' 
absolutely  preclude  the  other  from  taking  up  the  same  proposition; 
but  the  economy  of  our  time,  and  a  just  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
others,  would  seem  to  recommend  a  delicate  and  cautious  exercise  of 
this  power.  As  this  subject,  at  the  memorable  period  when  the 
charter  was  granted,  called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation — as  it 
has,  on  various  occasions,  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigatioB, 
and  as  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving  any 
further  elucidation,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  spared 
useless  debate.  This  was  the  more  desirable  because  there  are,  I 
conceive,  much  superior  claims  upon  us  for  every  hour  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining  to  us.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  motives,  I  had  resolved  to  give  a  silent  vote,  until  I  felt  myself 
bound,  by  the  defying  maimer  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support 
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of  the  renewal,  to  obey  the  paramount  duties  I  owe  my  country  and  its 
constitution  ;  to  make  one  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the  pas-j 
sage  of  what  appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After  my  hon-< 
orable  friend  from  Virginia  (Wr.  Giles)  had  instructed  and  amused  us 
with  the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument  which  he  delivered  on 
yesterday,  I  should  have  still  forborne  to  tresspass  on  the  Senate,  but 
for  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  speech.  He  discussed  both 
sides  of  the  question  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  certainly 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  ^11  who  heard  him,  both  that  it 
was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper  and  improper 
to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  honorable  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  celebrated  orator  of 
Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been  once  placed.  Engaged 
in  a  D^ost  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  the  law,  he  mistook  in 
one  instance  the  side  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  retained,  and  ad- 
dressed the  court  and  jury  in  a  very  masterly  and  convincing  speech 
in  behalf  of  his  antagonist.  His  distracted  client  came  up  to  him 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  and  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaim- 
ed, "  you  have  undone  me !  You  have  ruined  me  I" — ^^  Never  mind, 
give  yourself  no  concern,''  said  the  adroit  advSip.te ;  and  turning  to 
the  court  and  jury  continued  his  argument  by  observing,  may?P*^ 
please  your  honors  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  been  stat- 
ting  to  you  what  I  presume  my  adversary  may  urge  on  his  side.  I 
will  now  show  you  how  fallacious  his  reasoning  and  groundless  his 
pretensions  are."  The  skilful  orator  proceeded,  satis^torily  refuted  j 
every  argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained  his  cause !  A  success 
with  which  I  trust  the  exertion  of  my  honorable  friend  will  on  this 
occasion  be  crowned. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Crawford)  that  this  has  been  made  a  party  question,  although  the 
law  incorporating  the  Bank  was  passed  prior  to  the  formation  of  par- 
ties, and  when  Congress  was  not  biased  by  party  prejudices. 

[Mr.  Crawford  explained.  He  did  not  mean  that  it  had  been  made  a  party  ques* 
tion  in  the  Senate.    His  allasion  was  elsewhere.] 

I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fair  to  refer  to  the  discussions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  body  have  no  oppor- 
tuoity  of  defending  themselves  here.  It  is  true  that  this  hw  waatifi^V^ 
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the  effect,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  po- 
litical divisions  in  this  countiy.  And,  if,  during  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  side,  been  opposed  on  party 
principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on  the  other,  it  has  not  been  advocated  on 
similar  principles  ?  Where  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  ?  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumptuous prophecy,  when  I  predict  we  shall  not  pick  up  from  its 
ranks  one  single  straggler !  And  if,  on  this  occasion,  my  worthy  friend 
from  Georgia  has  gone  over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kind  in 
him  to  look  back  upon  his  former  friends,  and  rebuke  them  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  old  principles  ? 

I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound  by 
the  Instructions  of  his  constituents.  That  is  a  question  between  the 
I  giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which  has  been  made 
between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  State  Legislatures,  and  the 
opinions  and  details  of  the  deputations  with  which  we  have  been  sur-> 
rounded  from  Philadelphia.  Whilst  the  resolutions  of  those  legisla- 
tures— ^known  legitimate,  constitutional  and  deliberative  bodies — have 
li#en  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  their  interference  regarded  as 
officious,  these  delegations  from  self-created  societies,  composed  of 
nobody  knows  whom,  have  been  received  by  the  committee  with  the 
utmost  complaisance.  Their  communications  have  been  treasured 
up  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Never  did  the  Delphic  priests  col- 
lect with  more  holy  care  the  frantic  expressions  of  the  agitated  Py- 
thia,  or  expound  them,  with  more  solemnity  to  the  astonished  Gre- 
cians, than  has  the  committee  gathered  the  opinions  and  testimonies 
of  these  deputies,  and  through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
pompously  detailed  them  to  the  Senate !  Philadelphia  has  her  im- 
mediate representatives,  capable  of  expressing  her  wishes  upon  the 
floor  of  the  other  house.  If  it  be  improper  for  States  to  obtrude  upon 
Congress  their  sentiments,  it  is  much  more  highly  so  for  the  unau- 
thorized deputies  of  fortuitous  congregations. 

The  first  singular  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill  is  the 
new  and  unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The  constitution 
has  required  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  approval  or  rejection,  and  his  determination  is  to  be  made 
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known  in  ten  days.  But  this  bill  provides,  that  when  all  the  con* 
stitutional  sanctions  are  obtained,  and  when  according  to  the  usual 
routine  of  legislation  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  law,  it  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  new  branch  of  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Presi*  / 
dent  and  twenty-four  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I 
holding  their  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  they  please  to  approve  ' 
it,  why  then  it  is  to  become  a  law  !  And  three  months  (the  term 
allowed  by  our  law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the  great  belligerents  for 
revoking  his  edicts,  after  the  other  shall  have  repealed  his)  are  grant- 
ed them  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land  or  not !  An  act  which  is  said  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
our  salvation,  and  without  the  passage  of  which  universal  distress 
and  bankruptcy  are  to  pervade  the  country.  Remember,  sir,  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  contended  that  this  char- 
ter is  no  contract.  Does  it  then  become  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  leave  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the 
impending  calamities  to  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy  ? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  Bank,  after  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial  spot  to^ 
fasten  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia on  that  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  &c.  In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one  part  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  1811,  to  another.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  be  deducible 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Hard  pressed  here,  it  disap- 
pears and  shows  itself  under  the  grant  to  coin  money.  The  sagacious 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791  pursued  the  wisest  course — he  has 
taken  shelter  behind  general,  high-sounding  and  imposing  terms.  He 
has  declared,  in  the  preamble  establishing  the  Bank,  that  it  will  be  ' 
very  conducive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the  national  ^nances; 
will  tend  to  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  and  will  heproduc* 
five  of  considerable  advantage  to  treble  smd  industry  in  general.  No 
allusion  is  made  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  . 
government  ?  It  is  emphatically  federal,  vested  with  an  aggregate  of 
specified  powers  for  general  purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereign- 
ties, who  have  themselves  retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  must  act  on  implied  powers. 
This  is  not  controverted,  but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and 
obviously  flow  from  the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied. 
The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  t\i<&  gjraxiV)  «si^  \'^ 
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/contend  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.     It  is  one 

j  of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.     In  the  exercise  of  this 
/  gigantic  power,  we  have  seen  an  East  India  Company  created,  which 

has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout  one  of  the 
largest  portions  of  the  habitable  world.  A  company  which  is  in  itself 
a  sovereignty — whii'h  has  subverted  empires,  and  set  up  new  dynas- 
ties, and  has  not  only  made  war,  but  war  against  its  legitimate  sove« 
reign !  Under  the  influence  of  this  power,  we  have  seen  arise  a  South 
Sea  Company,  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  that  distracted  and  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  and  menaced  a  total  overthrow  of  all  credit  and 
confidence,  and  universal  bankruptcy.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a 
power  so  vast  would  have  been  left  by  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  doubtful  inference  ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  constitution,  where  powers  in  their  nature  incidental^ 
and  which  would  have  necessarily  been  vested  along  with  the  princi- 
pal, are  nevertheless  expressly  enumerated ;  and  the  power  "  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 
which  it  is  said  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  provide 
a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example.  What  does  this  provide  }  How  ex- 
tremely cautious  the  convention  were  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
implication.  In  all  cases  where  incidental  powers  are  acted  upon, 
the  principal  and  incidental  ought  to  be  congenial  with  each  other, 
and  partake  of  a  common  nature.  The  incidental  power  ought  to  be 
strictly  subordinate  and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained 
by  the  specified  power.  In  other  words,  under  the  name  of  accom- 
plishing one  object  which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  embrace  other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution. If  then  you  could  establish  a  bank  to  collect  and  distribute 
the  revenue,  it  ought  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such 
collection  or  distribution.  It  is  mockery,  worse  than  usurpation,  to 
establish  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  other  objects 
which  are  not  lawful.  In  deducing  the  power  to  create  corporations, 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  from  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  the  rela- 
tion and  condition  of  principal  and  incident  are  prostrated  and  destroy- 
ed. The  accessory  is  exalted  above  the  principal.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  the  great  luminary  of  to-day  is  an  accessory,  a  satelite  to 
the  humblest  star  that  twinkles  forth  its  feeble  light  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven ! 

Suppose  the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual  depart- 
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ment  of  this  government,  could  you^  under  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  establish  a  judiciary  ?  I  presume  not  3  but  if  you  could 
derive  the  power  by  mere  hnplication,  could  you  vest  it  with  any 
other  authority  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ?  A  bank 
is  made  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  while  it  is  engaged  in  this,  the  most  inferior  and  subordi* 
nate  of  all  its  functions,  it  is  made  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  society, 
and  to  influence  all  the  great  operations  of  credit,  circulation,  and 
commerce.  Like  the  Virginia  justice,  you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey 
had  been  stolen,  that  ^our  books  of  precedents  famish  no  form  for  his 
case,  but  then  you  will  grant  him  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and 
when  looking  for  that  he  may  possibly  find  his  turkey !  You  say  to 
this  corporation — ^we  cannot  authorize  you  to  discount,  to  emit  paper, 
to  regulate  commerce,  &c.  No !  Our  book  has  no  precedents  of  that  I 
kind.  But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
while  occupied  with  that,  you  may  do  whatever  else  you  please ! 

f 

What  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates  ?  It  is  a  splen-  ; 
did  association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass  of  society, 
and  invested  with  exemptions,  and  surrounded  by  immunities  and 
privileges.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Lloyd,)  has  said  that  the  original  law,  establishing  the  S&tilt,  ^MF 
justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  institution  an  exclusive 
privilege,  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged  that  no  other 
bank  should  be  authorized  during  its  existence.  This  objection  he 
supposes  is  obviated  by  the  bill  under  consideration ;  but  all  corpora- 
tions enjoy  exclusive  privileges — that  is,  ihe  corporators  have  privi- 
leges which  no  others  possess :  if  you  create  fifly  corporations  instead 
of  one,  you  have  only  fifty  privileged  bodies  instead  of  one;  I  con- 
tend that  the  States  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts, 
to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to  provide 
as  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their  creditors.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  erect  an  artificial  body,  and  say  it  shall  be 
endowed  with  the  attributes  of  an  individual — if  you  can  bestow  on 
this  object  of  your  own  creation  the  ability  to  contract,  may  you  not, 
in  contravention  of  State  rights,  confer  upon  your  slaves,  infants,  and 
femmes  covert  the  ability  to  contract  ?  And  if  you  have  the  power 
to  say  that  an  association  of  individuals  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
debts  only  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  what  is  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  a  similar  exemption  to  individuals  P    Where  is  the  limitation 
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upon  this  power  to  set  up  corporations  ?  You  establish  one  in  the 
heart  of  a  State,  the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You  may  erect 
others  whose  capital  »$hall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estateti 
and  thus  the  whole  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  might 
be  absorbed  by  these  political  bodies.  The  existing  Bank  contends 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  it,  and  if  this  pretension 
be  well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  chartering  compa- 
nies, to  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  State  revenue.  Georgia  has  under- 
taken, it  is  true,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  branch  within  her  jurisdiction ; 
but  this  law,  now  under  a  course  of  litigation,  is  considered  as  invalid. 
The  United  States  own  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Can  this  government,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  ability  to  pur* 
chase  it,  charter  a  company  }  Aliens  are  forbidden,  I  believe,  in  that 
State,  to  hold  real  estate— -could  you,  in  order  to  multiply  purchasers, 
confer  upon  them  the  capacity  to  hold  land,  in  derogation  of  the  local 
law  ?  I  imagine  this  will  hardly  be  insisted  upon ;  and  yet  there  ex- 
ists a  more  obvious  connexion  between  the  undoubted  power  which 
is  possessed  by  this  government,  to  sell  its  land,  and  the  means  of 
executing  that  power,  by  increasing  the  demand  in  the  market,  than 
there  is  between  this  Bank  and  the  collection  of  a  tax.  This  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  a  navy, 
igfllce  war,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  &c.,  &c.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate  a  connexion  between  a  corporation, 
established  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some  one  or  other  of  those 
great  powers,  as  there  is  between  the  revenue  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

I  Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  in  the  col- 
I  lection  of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1800,  re- 
quiring the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry  at  which  the  principal 
bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  are  situated,  to  deposit  with  them  the  cus- 
tom-house bonds,  it  had  not  the  slightest  agency  in  the  collection  of 
the  duties.  During  almost  one  moiety  of  the  period  to  which  the 
existence  of  this  institution  was  limited,  it  was  nowise  instrumental 
in  the  collection  of  that  revenue,  to  which  it  is  now  become  indis- 
pensable !  The  collection  previous  to  1800,  was  made  entirely  by 
the  collectors ;  and  even  at  present,  where  there  is  one  port  of  entry, 
at  which  this  bank  is  employed,  there  are  eight  or  ten  at  which  the 
collection  is  made  as  it  was  before  1800.  And,  sir,  what  does  this 
baok  or  its  branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it  .^     It  does  not  adjust 
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Irith  the  merchant  the  amount  of  duty,  nor  take  his  bond,  nor,  if  the 
bond  is  not  paid,  coerce  the  payment,  by  distress  or  otherwise.  In 
fiM5t,  it  hai^  no  active  agency  whatever  in  the  collection.  Its  opera- 
tion is  merely  passive  ;  that  is,  if  the  obligor,  after  his  bond  is  placed 
in  the  bank,  discharges  it,  all  is  very  well.  Such  is  the  mighty  aid 
afiforded  by  this  tax-gatherer,  without  which  the  government  cannot 
get  along !  Again,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  very  limited  assis- 
tance which  this  institution  does  in  truth  render,  extends  to  any  other 
than  a  single  species  of  tax,  that  is,  duties.  In  the  collection  of  the 
excise,  the  direct  and  other  internal  taxes,  no  aid  was  derived  from 
any  bank.  It  is  true,  in  the  collection  of  those  taxes,  the  farmer  did 
not  obtain  the  same  indulgence  which  the  merchant  receives  in  pay- 
ing duties.  But  what  obliges  Congress  to  give  credit  at  all  ?  Could 
it  not  demand  prompt  payment  of  the  duties  ?  And,  in  fact,  does  it 
not  so  demand,  in  many  instances  ?  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not, 
is  a  matter  merely  of  discretion.  If  it  be  a  facility  to  mercantile  ope- 
rations, (as  I  presume  it  is)  it  ought  to  be  granted.  But  I  deny  the 
right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  which  you  would  not  otherwise  have 
the  power  to  erect.  You  cannot  create  the  necessity  of  a  bank,  and  ' 
&en  plead  that  necessity  for  its  establishment.  In  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply  as  a  payer  and  receiver.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  money  in  New  York  and  wants  it  in 
Charleston — the  bank  will  furnish  him  with  a  check,  or  bill,  to  make 
the  remittance,  which  any  merchant  would  do  just  as  well. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  fact,  actual  experience,  not  theo- 
retic reasoning,  but  by  the  records  themselves  of  the  treasury,  that 
the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well  conducted  without 
as  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  consisted  in  the  use  of  certain 
highnsounding  phrases,  dexterously  used  on  the  occasion — "  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue" — "  the  administration  of  the  finance" — "  the 
conducting  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government,"  the  usual  lan- 
guage of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  extort  express  assent,  or  awe  into 
acquiescence,  without  inquiry  or  examination  into  its  necessity. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  year,  there  appears,  by  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  7th  of  January,  to  have  been 
a  little  upwards  of  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  this 
whole  sum  was  in  the  vaults  of  local  banks.  In  several  instances 
where  opportunities  existed  of  selecting  the  bank,  a  preference  haft 
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been  given  to  the  State  bank,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deposits  hat 
>  been  made  with  it.  In  New  York,  for  example,  there  was  deposited 
with  the  Manhattan  Bank  $188,970,  although  a  branch  bank  is  in 
that  city.  In  this  district,  $115,080  were  deposited  with  the  Bank 
of  Columbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank,  and  yet  the  State 
banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  trusted !  If  the  money,  after  the  bonds 
are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  these  banks,  I  presume  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  placing  the  bonds  themselves  there,  if  they  must  be 
deposited  with  some  bank  for  collection,  which  I  deny. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  and  complicated  branches  of  the 
treasury  department,  is  the  management  of  our  landed  system.  Tho 
•ales  have,  in  some  years,  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars — are  genrally  made  upon  credit,  and  yet  no  bank  whatever  is 
made  use  of  to  &cilitate  the  collection.  After  it  is  made,  the  amount^ 
in  some  instances,  has  been  deposited  with  banks,  and,  according  i» 
the  Secretary's  report,  which  I  have  before  adverted  to,  the  amounfe- 
se  deposited  was,  ia  January,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousanl. 
dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  tfao 
United  States,  or  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
ptnia,  its  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  the  Kentueky 
Bank.  Upon  the  point  of  responsibility,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  ability 
to  pay  the  amount  of  any  deposits  which  the  government  may  make, 
under  any  exigency,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  State  banks ;  that 
the  accountability  of  a  ramified  institution,  whose  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  single  head,  responsible  for  all  its  members,  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  a  number  of  independent  and  unconnected  establishments,  I 
shall  not  deny ;  but,  with  regard  to  safety,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or.  miscon- 
duct of  the  parent,  or  any  of  its  branches,  may  bankrupt  or  destroy  the 
whole  system,  and  the  loss  of  the  government,  in  that  event,  will 
be  of  the  deposits  made  with  each ;  whereas,  in  the  failure  of  <xDe 
State  bank,  the  loss  will  be  confined  to  the  deposit  in  the  vault  <tf 
that  bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's  plan  to  seize  on 
the  branch  bank  at  New  Orleans.  At  that  period  large  sums,  im- 
ported from  La  Vera  Cruz,  are  alledged  to  have  been  deposited  "with 
it,  and  if  the  traitor  had  accomplished  the  design,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  actually  bankrupt,  might  have  been  constndiMBd 
to  s^op  payment. 
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It  IS  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  MaisachusetU  (Mr.  Lloyd|) 
that  as  this  nation  advances  in  commerce,  wealth  and  populationi 
new  energies  will  be  unfolded,  new  wants  and  exigences  will  arise, 
and  hence  he  infers  that  powers  must  be  implied  from  the  consti- 
tution. But,  sir,  the  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the  instrument  to 
ttmbiace  cases  not  fairly  within  its  scope,  or  shall  we  resort  to  that 
remedy,  by  amendment,  which  the  constitution  prescribes  ? 

Grentlemen  contend  that  the  construction  which  they  give  to  the 
constitution  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties,  and  under  all  admin- 
istrations ;  and  they  rely  particularly  on  an  act  which  passed  in  ISm^ 
tor  extending  a  branch  to  New  Orleans ;  and  another  act  of  1807,  for 
punishing  those  who  should  forge  or  utter  forged  paper  of  the  Bank. 
With  re^urd  to  the  first  law,  passed  no  doubt  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  treasury  department,  I  would  remark,  that  it  was  the  ex- 
tension of  a  branch  to  a  territory  over  which  Congress  possesses  the 
power  (^legislation  almost  uncontrolled,  and  where,  without  any 
constitutionfld  impediment,  charters  of  corporation  may  be  granted. 
As  to  the  other  act,  it  was  passed  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  Bank — ^to  protect  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from 
counterfeit  paper,  purporting  to  have  been  emitted  by  the  Bank* 
When  gentlemen  are  claiming  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  deducf- 
Ue  firom  acquiescence,  let  me  inquire  what  they  would  have  had 
those  to  do  who  believed  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  an  encroach- 
ment upon  State  rights  ?  Were  they  to  have  resisted,  and  how  ?  By 
force  ?  Upon  the  change  of  parties  in  ISOO,  it  must  be  well  recol- 
lected that  the  greatest  calamities  were  predicted  as  a  consequence  of 
that  event.  Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the  new  occupants  of  power, 
of  violating  the  public  faith,  and  prostrating  national  credit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  that  they  should  act  with  great  circumspection, 
was  quite  natural.  They  saw  in  full  operation,  a  bank  chartered  by 
a  Congress  who  had  as  much  right  to  judge  of  their  constitutional 
powers  as  their  successors.  Had  they  revoked  the  law  which  gave 
it  existence,  the  institution  would,  in  all  probability,  continued  to 
transact  business  notwithstanding.  The  judiciary  would  have  be^i 
appealed  io^  and  firom  the  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  the 
judges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have  pronounced  the  act  of 
incorporation  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the  repealing 
power  of  any  succeeding  legislature.  And,  sir,  what  a  scene  of  con- 
fiieioB  would  such  a  state  of  things  have  presented— an  act  of  Coi^ 
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greaSy  'which  was  law  in  the  statute  book,  and  a  nullity  on  the  judicial 
records !  was  it  not  the  wisest  to  wait  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 
corporation  rather  than  accelerate  that  event  by. a  repealing  law  in- 
volving so  many  delicate  considerations  ? 

When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  acquiescence  or  precedent,  do  they  forget  that  we  are  not  in  West- 
minster Hall  ?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of  uniform  decision, 
exacts  of  the  judge  a  confbrmity  to  the  adjudication  of  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law,  this  practice 
is  wise  and  proper,  and  without  it,  every  thing  depending  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  judge,  we  should  have  no  security  for  our  dearest  rightf. 
It  is  far  otherwise  when  applied  to  the  source  of  legislation.  Here 
no  rule  exists  but  the  constitution,  and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground 
merely  that  our  predecessors  thought  themselves  authorized,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  legislate,  is  to  sanctify  error  and  to  perpetu* 
ate  usurpation.  But  if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
precedent,  I  claim  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restrictiooi 
under  which  the  intelligent  judge  cautiously  receives  them.  It  is  an 
established  rule,  that  to  give  a  previous  adjudication  any  effect,  the 
naind  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  it,  must  have  been  awakened  to 
the  subject,  and  it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  opinion,  formed  after 
full  argument.  In  technical  language,  it  must  not  have  been  stit 
silenHo.  Now  the  acts  of  1804  and  1807,  relied  upon  as  pledges  for 
the  rechartering  this  company,  passed  not  only  without  any  discus- 
sion whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
Bank,  but  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member  having  had  hit 
attention  drawn  to  this  question.  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  when  the  latter  law  passed,  probably  voted  for  it,  and  I  de^ 
clare  with  the  utmost  sincerify,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  that 
point,  and  I  appeal  confidently  to  every  honorable  member  who  was 
then  present,  to  say  if  that  was  not  his  situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  applied  to  the  legislature,  appears  to 
me  to  be  firaughtwith  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  The 
great  advantage  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others,  is,  that 
we  have  a  written  constitution,  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribing  its 
authorities  ;  and,  that,  however,  for  a  time,  faction  may  convulse  the 
nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudice  sway  its  functionaries,  the 
season  of  reflection,  will  recur,  when  calmly  retracing  their  deeds. 
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«U' aberrations  from  fundamental  principle  will  be  corrected.  But 
once  substitute  practice  for  principle — ^the  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the 
instrument  in  the  instrument  itself !  It  wilhbe  as  diffused  and  intan- 
gible as  the  pretended  constitution  of  England  : — and  must  be  sought 
fat  in  the  statute  book,  in  the  fugitive  journals  of  Congress,  and  in 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !  What  would  be  our  con- 
dition if  we  were  to  take  the  interpretations  given  to  that  sacred 
book,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  criterion  of  our  fiuth,  for  the  book 
itself?  We  should  find  the  Holy  Bible  buried  beneath  the  interpre- 
tations, glosses,  and  comments  of  councils,  synods,  and  learned  di- 
vines, which  have  produced  swarms  of  intollerant  and  furious  sects, 
partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of  their  origin  than  of  a 
vindictive  spirit  of  hostility  towards  each  other !  They  ought  to  a^ 
fivd  us  a  solenm  warning  to  make  that  constution  which  we  have 
MW€m  to  siqiport,  our  invariable  guide. 

I  conceive  then,  sir,  that  we  were  not  empowered  by  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  bound  by  any  practice  under  it,  to  renew  the  charter  of  this 
Bank,  and  I  might  here  rest  the  argument.  But  as  there  are  strong 
objections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of  expediency,  and  as  the  H^ 
tresses  which  will  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  I  will  ask  for  your  indulgence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  That  some  temporary  inconvenience  will  arise,  I  shall 
not  deny ;  but  most  groundlessly  have  the  recent  failures  in  New 
York  been  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  Bank.  As  well 
might  you  ascribe  to  that  cause  the  failures  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, of  London  and  Liverpool.  The  embarrassments  of  commerce 
— the  sequestrations  in  France — ^the  Danish  captures — in  fine,  the 
belligerent  edicts,  are  the  obvious  sources  of  these  fiulures.  Their 
immediate  cause  in  the  return  of  bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the 
faith  of  unproductive  or  unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir,  the  pro- 
tests of  the  notaries  of  London,  not  those  of  New  York,  have  occa- 
sioned these  bankruptcies. 

The  pow»  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
Perhaps  at  last  all  power  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the  purse,  for  with 
^  you  may  conunand  almost  every  thing  else.  The  specie  circula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  some  calculators  at  ten  mil- 
of  dollan,  and  if  it  be  no  more,  one  moiety  is  in  the  vaults  of 
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this  Bank.  May  not  the  time  arriye  when  the  concentration  of  such 
\a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  in  the  haiida 
iof  any  corporation,  will  be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?  By  whom  la 
this  immense  power  wielded  ?  By  a  body,  who,  in  derogation  of 
the  great  principle  of  all  our  institutions,  responsibility  to  the  people^ 
is  amenable  only  to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners. 
Suppose  an  attempt  to  subvert  this  goyemment — would  not  the  trai* 
tor  first  aim  by  force  or  corruption  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this 
company  ?  Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  Seven-tenths  of  its  capital 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chiefly  English 
subjects.  We  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  that  nation. 
Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  English  pre- 
mier would  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  entire  control 
of  this  institution  ?  Republics,  above  all  other  governments,  ought 
most  seriously  to  guard  agunst  foreign  influence.  All  history 
proves  that  the  internal  dissentions  excited  by  Jforeign  intrigaOi 
have  produced  the  downfall  of  almost  every  firee  government  that  has 
hitherto  existed ;  and  yet,  gentlemen  contend  that  we  are  benefitted 
by  the  possession  of  this  foreign  capital !  If  we  could  have  its  usd, 
without  its  attending  abuse,  I  should  be  gratified  also.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the  other.  Wealth  is  power,  and, 
under  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  its  proprietor,  whether  he  lives  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  proportionate  influ- 
ence. It  is  argued  that  our  possession  of  this  English  capital  gives 
us  a  great  influence  over  the  British  government.  If  this  reasoning 
be  sound,  we  had  better  revoke  the  interdiction  as  to  aliens  holding 
land,  and  invite  foreigners  to  engross  the  whole  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  country.  We  had  better  at  once  exchange  the  con- 
dition of  independent  proprietors  for  that  of  stewards.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  govern  foreign  nations,  according  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  But  let  us  put  aside  this  theory, 
and  appeal  to  the  decisions  of  experience.  Go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  for  us  there  by  Eng- 
lishmen holding  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  of  this  Bank.  Has  it  re- 
:  leased  from  galling  and  ignominious  bondage  one  solitary  American 
seaman  bleeding  under  British  oppression  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  un. 
manly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  ?  Did  it  arrest  the  promulgation, 
or  has  it  abrogated  the  orders  of  council — those  orders  which  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  commerce  }  In  spite  of  all  its  boasted 
•ffiect)  are  not  the  two  nations  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  war? 
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Are  we  quite  sure,  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no  ef- 
fect favorable  to  British  interests?  It  has  often  been  stated,  and 
although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  this  Bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of 
Jay's  treaty — and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to  blunt  the  public 
sentiment,  or  paralyze  the  eSbrta  of  this  nation  against  British  ag- 
gression. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  said  to  be  the  most  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England  besides  other  noblemen,  was  a  large  stockholder. 
Suppose  the  prince  of  Essling,  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  other  French 
dignitaries  owned  seven-eighths  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  should 
we  witness  the  same  exertions  (I  allude  not  to  any  made  in  the 
Senate)  to  re-charter  it  ?  So  far  from  it,  would  not  the  danger  of 
French  influence  be  resounded  throughout  the  nation  ? 

I  shall  therefore  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  for  stri- 
king out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 


ON  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 


At  Lxxinoton,  Kentucky,  June  3|  1816. 


[l»ir.  CiJLT'f  i^eech  on  the  qaestion  of  chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ]|| 
1816  was  not  reported ;  but  in  an  Address  to  his  Constituents,  published  in  the  Kta* 
tttcky  Gazette,  Lexington,  June  8d,  1816,  he  gave  the  substance  of  it,  as  follows  i] 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which, 
at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  I  gave  my  humble  support,  I  fecil 
particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  acted.  This 
explanation,  if  not  due  to  my  own  character,  the  State  and  district  to 
which  I  belong  have  a  right  to  demand.  It  would  haye  been  unner 
cessary,  if  my  observations,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, pending  the  measure,  had  been  published ;  but  they  were  not 
published,  and  why  they  were  not  published,  I  am  unadvised. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  was 

;  induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the 

'  United  States,  by  three  general  considerations.     The  first  was,  that 

({  I  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.    What 

J  were  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  Legislature,  in  giving  the 

instruction,  I  do  not  know.     I  have  understood  from  members  of  that 

body,  at  the- time  it  was  given,  that  a  clause,  declaring  that  Congress 

had  no  power  to  grant  the  charter,  was  stricken  out ;  from  which  it 

might  be  inferred,  either  that  the  Legislature  did  not  believe  a  bank 

unconstitutional,  or  that  it  had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.     This 

inference  derives  additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that,  although  the 

two  late  Senators  from  this  State,  as  well  as  the  present  Senators, 

voted  for  a  National  Bank,  the  Legislature,  which  must  have  been 

well  apprised  that  such  *a  measure  was  in  contemplation,  did  not 

again  interpose,  either  to  protest  against  the  measure  itself,  or  to 

censure  the  conduct  of  those  Senators.    From  this  silence  on  the 

part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  pro* 
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eeediogs  of  the  general  goyemmenty  I  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
Ijegialature  of  Kentucky  saw,  without  dissatisfaction,  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Bank ;  and  that  its  opposition  to  the  former  one 
was  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  applicable  to  that  corporation  alone, 
or  no  lox^r  existing.  But  when,  at  the  last  session,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with  me  was 
not  so  much  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  although  un- 
doubtedly the  opinion  of  a  body  so  respectable  would  have  great 
weight  with  me  under  any  circumstances,  as  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  my  immediate  constituents.  These  I  believed  to  be  in  favor' 
of  such  an  institution,  from  the  following  circumstances :  In  the  first 
place,  my  predecessor,  (Mr.  Hawkins)  voted  for  a  National  Bank, 
without  the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent.  Secondly,  during  the 
last  &11,  when  I  was  in  my  district,  I  conversed  freely  with  many  of 
my  constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the  most  common  topic  of 
conversation,  and  all,  without  a  single  exception  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable,  if  not  the  only  efficient  remedy,  for  the 
alarming  evils  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  And  lastly,  during  the 
session  I  received  many  letters  from  my  constituents,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill^  all  of  which  concurred,  I  believe  without  a  solitaij 
exception,  in  advising  the  measure.  So  far,  then,  from  being  instruct- 
ed by  my  district  to  oppose  the  bank,  I  had  what  was  perhaps  tanta- 
mount to  an  instruction  to  support  it — ^the  acquiescence  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  vote  of  their  former  representative,  and  the  communi- 
cations, oral  and  written,  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
a  bank. 

The  next  consideration  which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  renewal 
of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  I  believed  the  corporation  had,  during  a 
portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its  powers,  and  had 
sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political  party.  Instances  of  its 
oppresnon  for  that  purpose  were  asserted  to  have  occurred  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Charleston ;  and,  although  denied  in  Congress  by  the 
firiends  (^the  institution  during  the  discussions  on  the  application  for 
the- renewal  of  the  charter,  they  were,  in  my  judgment,  satisfoctorily 
made  out.  This  oppression,  indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,^^  in  the  debate  on  the  present  bank,  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  party  which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of 
the  old  charter.    It  may  be  si^,  what  security  is  there  that  the  imyr 
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bank  will  not  imitate  this  example  of  oppression  ?  I  answer,  ilie 
fate  of  the  old  bank  warning  all  similar  institutions  to  shun  politiciy 
with  which  they  ought  not  to  have  any  concern ;  the  existence  of 
abundant  competition,  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  banks,  and 
the  precautions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

A  third  consideration,  under  which  I  acted  in  ISll,  was  that,  as 
the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed  to  be  c<mi- 
tinued,  was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  did  not 
then  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
powers  which  were  specifically  granted,  Congress  was  not  authorized 
to  continue  the  bank.  The  constitution  contains  powers  del^ated 
and  prohibitory,  powers  expressed  and  constructive.  It  vests  la 
Congress  all  powers  necessary  to  give  effect  to  enumerated  powers — 
all  that  may  be  necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity  the  machine 
of  government  which  it  constructs.  The  powers  that  may  be  so  ne- 
cessary are  deducible  by  construction.  They  are  not  defined  in  the 
constitution.  They  are,  from  their  nature,  indefinable.  When  the 
question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these  powers,  the  point  of  inquirjr 
should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  tho 
enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the  general  government  ?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  various  rules  have  been,  at  different 
times,  laid  down ;  but,  perhaps,  at  last,  there  is  no  other  than  a  soond 
and  honest  judgment  exercised,  under  the  checks  and  control  whidi 
belong  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  people. 

The  constructive  powers,  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically  granted 
povrers,  and  depending,  for  their  sanction  and  existence,  upon  a  neces- 
sity to  give  eflfect  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  is  to  be  sought  fiir 
and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  necessity  may  not  be  perceived,  at  one  time,  under  one  state  of 
things,  when  it  is  perceived  at  another  time,  under  a  difierent  state 
of  things.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  never  changes ;  it  is  alwajfs 
the  same ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  lights  of  experience 
may  evolve  to  the  fallible  persons,  charged  with  its  administratioD, 
the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a  particular  exercise  of  a  constructiTe 
power  to-day,  which  they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  such  an  institution  did  not  appear  to  na 
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to  be  SO  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  the  objects  spedfieally 
enumerated  in  the  constitution  as  to  justify  Congress  in  assuming,  by 
construction,  power  to  establish  it.  It  was  supported  mainly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  operations.  But 
the  local  institutions  in  the  several  States  were  at  that  time  in  pros- 
perous existence,  confided  in  by  the  community,  haying  a  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  and  connexion  the  most 
intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually  employed  by  the  treasury 
to  aid  that  department,  in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements ,  and  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  fiiUy  capable  of  afibrding  to  it  all  the  facility 
that  it  ought  to  desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  my  judg^ 
ment,  the  necessity  of  a  national  institution.  But  how  stands  the 
case  in  1816,  when  I  am  called  upon  again  to  examine  the  power  of 
the  general  goyemment  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  ?  A  total 
change  of  circumstances  is  presented.  Events  of  the  utmost  magni-  ' 
tode  have  intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  has  taken  place,  and  this  i 
has  led  to  a  train  of  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  I  \ 
behold,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  United  States, 
about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  enjoying,  in  different  d«« 
grees^  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  all,  under  no 
direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  authorities.  These  institutions  are  emitting  | 
the  actual  currency  of  the  United  States  ;  a  currency  consisting  of  a 
paper,  on  which  they  neither  pay  interest  nor  principal,  while  it  is 
exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on  which  both  are  paid. 
I  see  these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising  what  has  been  considered, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  soy- 
ereignty,  the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They 
are  no  longer  competent  to  assist  the  treasury  in  either  of  the  great 
operations  of  collection,  deposit,  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues. 
In  fact,  the  paper  which  they  emit,  and  which  the  treasury,  firom  the 
force  of  events,  finds  itself  constrained  to  receive,  is  constantly  ob- 
structing the  operations  of  that  department.  For  it  will  accumulate; 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  cannot  be  used  where  it  is  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  govemment,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  broker^ 
age.  Every  man  who  pays  or  receivesNfrom  the  govemment,  pays  or 
receives  as  much  less  than  he  ought,  as  is  the  difference  between  the 
mediiim  in ivhich  the  paymmit is  e&eted,  andspeeie.    Taxes  ara  aft 
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longer  uniform.  In  New  England,  where  specie  payments  have  not 
been  suspended,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contribu- 
tions than  where  they  are  suspended.  In  Kentucky,  as  much  more 
is  paid  by  the  people  in  their  taxes  than  is  paid,  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  is  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  the  general  gOY« 
emment  can  no  longer  depend  upon  these  local  institutions,  multiplied 
and  multiplying  daily — coming  into  existence  by  the  breath  of  eighteen 
State  sovereignties,  some  of  which,  by  a  single  act  of  volition,  have 
created  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  Even  if  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  could  be  anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining 
passive,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  general  government  ought 
longer  to  depend  upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid  in 
its  operations.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  justly  so  anticipated. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  the  renewal  shall  take  place 
of  specie  payments,  and  yet,  without  concert  between  all  or  most  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  effected.  With  regard  to  those  disposed  to  return 
to  a  regular  state  of  things,  great  difficulties  may  arise,  as  to  the  time 
of  its  commencement. 

» 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  is  such  that  no 
thinking  man  can  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm,  that 
it  threatens  general  distress,  if  it  does  not  ultimately  lead  to  conyol- 
sion  and  subversion  of  the  government,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ^m 
duty  of  Ck>ngress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  can  be  devised.  A 
National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures,  is  proposed  as  that 
remedy.  I  determined  to  examine  the  question,  with  as  little  preju* 
dice  as  possible  arising  from  my  former  opinion.  I  know  that  the 
safest  course  for  me,  if  I  were  to  pursue  a  cold,  calculating  policy,  is 
to  adhere  to  that  opinion,  right  or  wrong.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
if  I  change  or  seem  to  change  it,  I  shall  expose  myself  to  some  oen* 
sure.  But,  looking  at  the  subjct  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  events 
which  have  happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  I  can  no 
longer  doubt.  A  Bank  appears  to  me  not  only  necessary,  but  indis 
pensably  necessary,  in  connexion  with  another  measure,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  all  are  but  too  sensible.  I  prefer,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  conunu- 
nity,  and  am  determined  to  throw  myself  upon  their  candor  and  jus- 
tice.   That  which  appeared  to  me  in  1811,  under  the  state  of  things 
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then  existing,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  government,  seems 
now  to  be  necessary,  under  the  present  state  of  things.  Had  I  then 
foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no  objection  had  laid  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter,  I  should  have  voted  for  the  renewal. 

Other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  little  noticed,  if  noticed  at 
all,  on  the  discussions  in  Congress  in  1811,  would  seem  to  urge  that 
body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  the  money  of 
the  country.     That  instrument  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins ;  and  the  States 
are  prohibited  to  coin  money,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.     The  / 
plain  inference  is,  that  ^the  subject  of  the  general  currency  is  in-: 
tended  to  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  general  government.     In  ■ 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency  is  in ' 
the  hands  of  the  State  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
the  banks  created  by  them.     Their  paper  has  every  quality  of  money 
except  that  of  being  a  tender,  and  even  this  is  imparted  to  it  by  some 
States,  m  the  law  by  which  a  creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  to  a 
ruinous  suspension  of  the  payment  of  his  debt.     It  is  incumbent  upon. 
Congress  to  recover  the  control  which  it  has  lost  over  the  genera]^ . 
currenpy.     The  remedy  called  for  is  one  of  caution  and  moderation,  •■ 
but  of  fimmess.     Whether  a  remedy,  directly  acting  upon  the  banks 
and  their  paper  thrown  into  circulation,  is  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  or  not,  neither  Congress  nor  the  conununity  are  pre- 
pared for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.     An  indirect  remedy,  of 
a  milder  character,  seems  to  be  furnished  by  a  National  Bank.     Going 
into  operation  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  it  will  be  highly  instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie 
payments.    Coupled  with  the  other  measure  adopted  by  Congress  for 
that  object,  I  believe  the  remedy  efiectual.     The  local  banks  must 
follow  the  example,  which  the  National  Bank  will  set  them,  of  re- 
deeming their  notes  by  the  payment  of  specie,  or  their  notes  will  be 
diacredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warrants  the  establishment  of  a  Bank, 
other  considerations,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  strongly  urge 
it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  everywhere  felt.  Exchange 
varies  continually,  not  only  between  different  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
betweeen  dififerent  parts  of  the  same  city.    If  the  paper  of  a  National 
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Bank  is  not  redeemed  in  speciei  it  will  be  much  better  than  the  cur- 
rent paper,  since,  although  its  value,  in  comparison  with  specie,  may 
fluctuate,  it  will  afford  an  uniform  standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations,  there  ought 
perhaps  to  be  in  the  general  government  some  counterpoise  to  that 
iwhich  is  exerted  by  the  States.    Such  a  counterpoise  nught  not  in- 

/deed  be  so  necessary,  if  the  States  exercised  the  power  to  incorporate 

'  banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations.    Bu^ 
this  is  not  the  case.    A  single  State  has  a  banking  capital  equivalent^ 
or  nearly  so,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the  Unitedl 
States.     In  the  event  of  any  convulsion,  in  which  the  distribution  oT 
banking  institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
mischief  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank^ 
since  its  location  must  be  within  one  of  the  States.    But  in  this  re* 
spect  the  location  of  the  Bank  is  extremely  fitvorable,  being  in  one  of 
the  middle  States,  not  likely,  from  its  position  as  well  as  its  loyalty,    ' 
to  concur  in  any  scheme  for  subverting  the  government.    And  a  suf-    i 
ficient  security  against  such  contingency  is  to  be  found  in  the  distxi-    i 
bution  of  branches  in  different  States,  acting  and  reacting  upon  ths 
parent  institution,  and  upon  each  other* 
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.  In  thk  Senate  of  the  United  States^  July  12,  1832. 

\  I  HAVE  some  observations  to  submit  on  this  question,  which  I  would 
not  trespass  on  the  Senate  in  offering,  but  that  it  has  some  command 
of  leisure,  in  consequence  of  the  conference  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  respect  to  the  tariff.  ^ 

A  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  has  recently  passed  Congress,  after 
much  deliberation.  In  this  body,  we  know  that  there  are  members 
enougli  who  entertain  no  constitutional  scruples,  to  make,  with  the 
yote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  also,  it  is  believed,  there  is  a  like  majority 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  the  Presi-' 
dent  has  rejected  the  bill,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  an  elaborate 
message,  conmiunicating  at  large  his  objections.  The  constitution 
requires  that  we  should  reconsider  the  biU,  and  that  the  question  of 
its  passage,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding,  shall  be  taken 
by  ayes  and  noes.  Respect  to  him,  as  well  as  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  require  that  we  should  deliberately  examine  his  reasons, 
and  reconsider  the  question. 

'  The  veto  is  an  extraordinary  power,  which,  though  tolerated  by  \ 
the  constitution,  was  not  expected,  by  the  convention,  to  be  used  in 
ordinary  cases.  It  was  designed  for  instances  of  precipitate  legisla- 
tion, in  ui^arded  moments.  Thus  restricted,  and  it  has  been  thus 
restricted  by  all  former  Presidents,  it  might  not  be  mischievous^  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Madison's  administration  of  eight  years,  there  occurred  but 
two  or  three  cases  of  its  exercise.  During  the  last  administration  I 
do  not  now  recollect  that  it  was  once.  In  a  period  little  upwards  of 
three  years,  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  has  employed  the  veto  four 

times.    We  now  hear  quite  frequently,  in  the  progress  of  measures 
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through  Congress,  the  statement  that  the  President  will  veto  tfaem^ 
urged  as  an  objection  to  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  genius  of  representative 
government.  It  is  totally  irreconcikable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  measures,  as  well 
as  their  constitutionality.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed 
from  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  lb 
England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not  having  been  used  for  upwardcrof 
a  century.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  in  dis- 
cusssing  the  principles  of  their  constitution,  in  national  convention^, 
the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  gay,  laughing  population 
of  Paris  bestowed  on  the  king  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  Veto,  and 
on  the  queen,  that  of  Madame  Veto.  The  convention  finally  decreed 
that  if  a  measure  rejected  by  the  king  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
two  concurring  legislatures,  it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
veto.  In  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
of  the  State  constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after  the  rejection  of 
a  bill  by  the  Governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  both  Houses,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithttand-' 
ing  the  Governor's  objections.  As  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  chief  magistrate  has  great  weight.  If,  after  a  respect- 
ful consideration  of  his  objections  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature  shall  still  pass  it,  notwitk- 
standing  his  official  influence  and  the  force  of  his  reasons,  ought  it 
not  to  become  a  law  ?  Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule 
that  of  a  legislative  body  twice  deliberately  expressed  ? 

^  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  veto  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so  often,  and 
so  thoroughly  scrutini^d,  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^ 
by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  almost  every  stage  of  its 
existence,  and  by  the  people,  and  by  the  State  legislatures.f  Of  all^ 
the  controverted  questions  which  iiave  sprung  up  under  our  govern- 
ment, not  one  has  been  so  fully  investigated  as  that  of  its  power  to 
establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  More  than  seventeen  yean 
ago,  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Madison  then  said,  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States : 

**  VuTing  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  eftab 
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fish  an  incoiporated  Bank,  as  being  precluded^  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  reooff- 
nitione.  under  varied  ciicumstances^  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  ot  the  government,  accompanied  l^ 
indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation/' 

Mr.  Madison,  himself  opposed  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  yielded  his  own  convictions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  thus  often  expressed.  Suhse-  : 
quent  to  this  trae  hut  strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  present  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established,  and  numerous  other  acts,  of  all 
the  departments  of  government,  manifesting  their  settled  sense  of  the 
power,  have  been  added  to  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
Mr.  Madison's  message. 

No  question  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  within  the  last  two  ' 
years,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  in  State  Legislatures,  than  that  of 
iiie  BaaHk.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  been  prompted  by  the 
President  himself.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  (in  December, 
1829,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  view  of  that  body  and  the  nation, 
and  expressly  declared,  that  it  could  not,  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned, be  ^^  too  soon"  settled.  In  each  of  his  subsequent  annual  mes- 
8agefi|  in.  1839  and  1831,  he  again  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to. 
the  subject.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  and  after  the  inter- 
Tention  of  the  election  of  a  new  Congress,  the  President  deliberately 
rmiews  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  his 
finends  now  declare  the  agitation  of  the  question  to  be  premature  ! 
It  was  not  premature  in  1829  to  present  the  que3tion,  but  it  is  pre- 
mattoe  in  1832  to  consider  and  decide  it !  ^ 

After  the  President  had  directed  public  attention  to  this  question, 
it  became  uot  only  a  topic  of  popular  conversation,  but  was  discussed 
in  the  press  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  popular  elections.  I  was 
myself  interrogated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  make  a  public 
exprefNnon  of  my  sentiments  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Kentucky,  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  told  me  near  two  years  ago,  that 
he  was  surprised,  in  an  obscure  part  of  his  county,  (the  hills  of  Ben- 
son) where  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  Banks,' to  find  himself 
queflttioned  on  the  stump,  as  to  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  general  order ;  had  gone  out,  firom 
head-quarters,  to  the  partizans  of  the  administration  '^every  where,  to 
agitate  aad  make  the  most  of  the  question.    They  have  done  so :  and 
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their  condition  now  reminds  me  of  the  fable  invented  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin of  the  eagle  and  the  cat,  to  demonstrate  that  .^op  had  not  ex- 
hausted invention,  in  the  construction  of  his  memorable  fables.  The 
eagle,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced  from  his  lofly  flight  in  the 
air  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  be  a  pig.  Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he 
quicldy  felt  most  painfully  the  paws  of  the  cat  thrust  deeply  into  his 
sides  and  body.  Whilst  flying,  he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed 
pig,  and  proposed  to  let  go  his  hold,  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone. 
No  says  puss,  you  brought  me  from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will 
hold  fast  to  you  until  you  carry  me  back — a  condition  to  which  the 
eagle  readily  assented. 

The  friends  of  the  President,  who  have  been  for  near  three  years 
agitating  this  question,  now  turn  round  upon  their  opponents,  who 
have  supposed  the  President  quite  serious  and  in  earnest  in  present- 
ing it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge  them  with  prematurely 
agitating  it.  And  that  for  electioneering  purposes !  The  other  side 
understands  perfectly  the  policy  of  preferring  an  unjcnt  diarge  in  or^ 
der  to  avoid  a  well  founded  accusation. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motiv^  in  the  matter,  who  hare 
been  actuated  by  it  ?  Those  who  have  taken  the  President  at  his 
word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration ;  or  those  who  have  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  means  to  elude  the  question  ?  By  alternately  coaxing  and  threat- 
ening the  Bank ;  by  an  extraordinary  investigation  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Bank ;  and  by  every  species  of  postponement  and  pro- 
crastination, during  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Nothwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedients,  a  mc^ity  of  Con- 
gress, prompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  passed 
the  bill.  And  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  great  respect  and  deferencey 
to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law,  contained 
in  the  President's  message,  avoiding,  as  much  as  lean,  a  repetition  of 
what  gentlemen  have  said  who  preceded  me.  ^ 

*  - 

The  President  thinks  that  the  precedents,  drawn  firom  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  Bank, 
are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two  against  the  authori- 
ty.    He  supposes  that  one  Congress  in  1811,  and  another  in  1815, 
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decided  against  the  power.  Let  us  examine  both  of  these  cases. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  1811,  passed  the  bill  to  re-charter 
the  Bank,  and,  consequently  affirmed  the  power.  The  Senate  during 
the  same  year  were  divided,  17  and  17,  and  the  Vice-President  gave 
the  casting  vote.  Of  the  17  who  voted  against  the  Bank,  we  know 
from  the  declaration  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,) 
now  present,  that-  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  Bank,  and  that  he  voted  on 
totally  distinct  ground.  Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding  it  to  the 
17  who  voted  for  the  Bank,  the  number  would  have  stood  18  for,  and 
16  against  the  power.  But  we  know  farther,  that  Mr.  Gaillard,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a  part  of  that  16  ;  and  that  in 
1815,  all  three  of  them  voted  for  the  Bank.  Take  those  three  votes 
from  the  16,  and  add  them  to  the  18,  and  the  vote  of  1811,  as  to  the 
question  of  constitutional  power,  would  have  been  21  and  13.  And  of 
&ese  thirteen  there  might  have  been  others  still  who  were  not  go- 
Temed  in  their  votes  by  any  doubts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  Congress  of  1815,  so  far  from  their  having  enter- 
tained any  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank,  they 
actually  passed  a  Bank  bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the  power.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Cheves,)  they  rejected  another  bank  bill,  not  on 
grounds  of  want  of  power,  but  upon  considerations  of  expediency  in 
the  particular  structure  of  that  Bank. 

Both  the  adverse  precedents  therefore,  relied  upon  in  the  message, 
operate  directly  against  the  argument  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward to  maintain.  Congress,  by  various  other  acts,  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  again  and  again  sanctioned  the  power. 
And  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  from  the  conmiencement 
of  the  government  to  this  day,  there  has  not  been  a  Congress  opposed 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  the  distinct  ground  of  a  want 
of  power  to  establish  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  of  myself. 

I  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other  reasons^^ 
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I  assigned  that  of  its  being  unconstitutional.  My  speech  has  been 
read  to  the  Senate,  during  the  progress  of  this  bill^  but  the  reading 
of  it  excited  no  other  regret  than  that  it  was  read  in  such  a  wretched, 
bungling,  mangling  manner.*  During  a  long  public  life,  (I  mention 
the  fact,  not  as  claiming  any  merit  for  it,  the  only  great  question  in 
which  I  have  ever  changed  my  opinion,  is  tiiat  of  the  Bank  of  tfan 
United  States.  If  the  researches  of  the  Senator  had  carried  him  a 
little  further,  he  would,  by  turning  over  a  few  more  leaves  of  tfaa 
same  book  from  which  he  read  my  speech,  have  found  that  which  I 
made  in  1816,  in  support  of  the  present  Bank.  By  the  reasons  mih 
signed  in  it  for  the  change  of  my  opinion,  I  am  ready  to  abide  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity.  In  1816,  being 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  perfectly  in  my  pow^ 
er  to  have  said  nothing  and  done  nothing,  and  thus  have  concealed 
the  change  of  opinion  which  my  mind  had  undergone.  But  I  did  not 
choose  to  remain  silent  and  escape  responsibility.  I  chose  publicly 
to  avow  my  actual  conversion.  The  war  and  the  fatal  experience 
of  its  disastrous  events,  had  changed  me.  Mr.  Madison,  Grovernor 
Pleasants,  and  almost  all  the  public  men  around  me,  my  political 
friends,  had  changed  their  opinions  from  the  same  causes. 

The  power  to  establish  a  Bank  is  deduced  from  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  all  powers  necessary  and' 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  enumerated  powers.  In  1811, 1  be- 
lieved a  Bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessary,  and  that  a  safe  re- 
liance might  be  placed  on  the  local  banks,  in  the  administration  of 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government.  The  war  taught  us  many  lef- 
sons,  and  among  others  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  government.  I  will 
not  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  perusal  of  my  speech  in  1816,  but  ask 
its  permission  to  read  a  few  extracts : 

**  But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank  1  A  total  change  of 
circumstances  was  presented— events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  intervened. 

**A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place,  and  this  had  led  to  a 
train  of  circumstances  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  He  beheld,  dispersed  over  the 
immense  extent  of  the  United  States,  about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  ea- 
joying,  in  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  ail- 
under  no  direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  reapon, 
sibihty  to  the  state  authorities.    These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  cur- 

*  It  18  undentood  to  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Hill. 
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Tcnc^  of  the  United  States— a  currency  conswting  of  paper,  on  which  they  neither 
paid  interest  nor  princij^al,  whilst  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  Uie  community. 
on  which  both  were  paid.  We  saw  these  institutions  in  fact^  exercising  what  had 
been  considered,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
floveieiffity— the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no 
longer  competent  fb  assist  the  Treasuiv.  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collec- 
tion, deposite  or  distribution  of  the  pnolic  revenues.  In  fact,  the  i>aper  which  they 
emitted,  and  which  the  Treasury,  from  the  force  of  events,  found  itself  constrained 
to  receive,  was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department ;  for  it 
would  accumulate  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  ueed  where  it  was 
-wanted,  for  the  purposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage. 
Eitery  man  who  paid  to  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much 
less  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  difference  between  the  medium  in 
vrluch  the  payment  was  efifected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  In 
New  England,  where  specie  payments  had  not  been  suspended,  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  Ken- 
tucky as  much  more  was  paid  by  the  people,  in  their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 


Conmdering,  then,  that  the  stale  of  the  currency  was  such  that  no  thinking  man 
\i  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  ararm ;  that  it  threatened  general 
distress,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  jg^ovemment 
—-it  appeared  to  him  to  be  tne  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy 


fopld  be  devised*  A  National  Bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures  was  i)roposed  as 
that  remedy.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little 
fudiee  as  possible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion ;  he  knew  that  the  safest  course 


light  shed  upon  it,  by  events  happening  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he 
eonld  no  longer  doubt  *  •  »  He  preferred  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of 
conoBtency,  ija.e  evident  interests  of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  him- 
self upon  tneir  justice  and  candor." 

'  The  interest  which  foreigners  hold  in  the  existing  Bank  of  the! 
United  States,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  objection  to 
the  recharter.  But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  assignable  nature 
of  the  stock ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  applies  to  gov- 
ernment stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in  canal  and  other  compa- 
nies, created  for  internal  improvements,  and  every  species  of  money 
or  moveables  in  which  foreigners  may  acquire  an  interest.  The  as- 
signable character  of  the  stock  is  a  quality  conferred  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foreigners,  but  for  that  of  our  own  citizens.  And  the  fact  of  its 
being  transferred  to  them  is  the  effect  of  the  balance  of  trade  being 
against  us — an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the  American  system  will 
correct.  All  governments  wanting  capital,  resort  to  foreign  nations 
possessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  the  resort 
is  even  made  by  one  to  another  belligerent  nation.  During  our  revo- 
lutionary war  we  obtained  foreign  capital  (Dutch  and  French)  to  aid 
US.  Daring  the  late  war  American  stock  was  sent  to  Europe  to  sell ; 
and  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  to  Liverpool.  The  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  place  whence  the  capital  is  obtained,  but  the  advan- 
tageous use  of  it.    The  confidence  of  foreigners  in  our  stocks,  is  a  proof 
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of  the  solidity  of  our  credit.     Foreigners  have  no  voice  in  the  admin* 
istration  of  this  Bank ;  and  if  they  buy  its  stock,  they  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manage  it^    The  aenator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  asks  what  vrould  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  if,  during  the  late  war,  this  Bank  had  existed, 
with  such  an  interest  in  it  as  foreigners  now  hold  ?     I  will  tell  him. 
We  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  disasters  of  that  war,  perhapa 
those  of  Detroit  and  at  this  place.     The  government  would  have  poa- 
sessed  ample  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  ;  and  the  interest  of 
foreigners,  British  subjects  especially,  would  have  operated  upon 
them,  not  upon  us.  Will  it  not  be  a  serious  evil  to  be  obliged  to  remit 
in  specie  to  foreigners  the  eight  millions  which  they  now  have  in  this 
bank,  instead  of  retaining  that  capital  within  the  country  to  stimulaia 
its  industry  and  enterprise  ? 

The  President  assigns  in  his  message  a  conspicuous  place  to  tha 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  Bank  on  the  interests  of  the  western 
people.     They  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  kindneai 
manifested  towards  them ;  although,  I  think,  they  have  much  reason 
to  deprecate  it.     The  people  of  all  the  west  owe  to  this  Bank  about 
thirty  millions,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  it ;  and  the  President, 
thinks  that  the  payments  for  the  interest,  and  other  fecilities  which 
they  derive  from  the  operation  of  the  Bank,  are  so  onerous  as  to  pro- 
duce "  a  drain  of  their  currency,  which  no  coimtry  can  bear  without 
inconvenience  and  occasional  distress'."    His  remedy  is  to  compel 
them  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt  which  tbey  have  contracted  in  a 
period  short  of  four  years.     Now,  Mr.  President,  if  they  cannot  pay 
the  interest  without  distress,  how  are  they  to  pay  the  principal  ?     K 
they  cannot  pay  a  part  ho^y  are  they  to  pay  the  wholeji  Whether  the 
payment  of  the  interest  be  or  be  not  a  burthen  to  them,  is  a  question 
for  themselves  to  decide,  respecting  which  they  might  be  disposed  to 
dispense  with  the  kindness  of  the  President,  if,  instead  of  borrowing 
thirty  millions  from  the  Bank,  they  had  borrowed  a  like  sum  from  a 
Girard,  John  Jacob  Astor,  or  any  other  banker,  what  would  they 
think  of  one  who  should  come  to  them  and  say — "  Gentlemen  of  the 
west,  it  will  ruin  you  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  and  therefore  I 
will  oblige  you  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  principal  in  less  than  four 
years."    Would  they  not  reply — "  We  know  what  we  are  about; 
mind  your  own  business ;  we  are  satisfied  that  in  ours  we  can  make 
not  only  the  interest  on  what  we  loan,  but  a  fair  profit  besides." 
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A  great  mistake  exists  about  the  western  operation  of  the  Bank.  It 
li  not  the  Bank,  but  the  business,  the  commerce  of  the  west,  and  the 
operations  of  government,  that  occasions  the  transfer,  annually,  of 
money  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  States.  What  is  the  actual 
course  of  things  ?  The  business  and  conmierce  of  the  west  are  car« 
ried  on  with  New  Orleans,  with  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transport  our  dead  or  inanimate 
produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  receive  in  return  checks  or  drafts  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  at  a  premium  of  a  half  per  cent.  We  send 
by  our  drovers  our  live  stock  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and  receive 
similar  checks  in  return.  With  these  drafts  or  checks  our  merchants 
pvoceed  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods 
£>r  western  consumption.  The  lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  is  also  carried  on  principally  through  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  also  transfers  to  places  where  it  is  wanted, 
through  that  Bank,  the  sums  accumulated  at  the  different  land  officeS| 
for  purchases  of  the  public  lands. 

Now  aU  these  varied  operations  must  go  on ;  all  these  remittances  ; 
XDUSt  be  made— Bank  of  the  United  States  or  no  Bank*  The  Bank  \ 
does  not  create,  but  ftcilitates  them.  The  Bank  is  a  mere  vehicla^ 
just  as  much  so  as  the  steamboat  is  the  vehicle  which  transports  our 
produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New  Orleans,  and  not  the  grower  of  that 
produce:  It  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  to  attribute  to  the  Bank 
the  transfer  of  money  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Annihilate  the 
Bank  tomorrow,  and  similar  transfers  of  capital,  the  same  description 
of  pecuniary  operations,  must  be  continued  ;  not  so  well,  it  is  true, 
but  performed  they  must  be,  ill  or  well,  under  any  state  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  true  questions  are — how  are  they  now  performed ;  how  were 
they  conducted  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank ;  how  would  they 
be  after  it  ceased  ?  I  can  tell  you  what  was  our  condition  before  the 
Bank  was  established ;  and,  as  I  reason  from  the  past  to  future  expe- 
rience, under  analogous  circumstances,  I  can  venture  to  predict  what 
H  will  probably  be  without  the  Bank. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
exchange  business  of  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium,  which 
wac  generally  paid  on  all  remittances  to  the  east  of  two  and  a 
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per  cent.  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  remittances,  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year,  vraa  very  great,  and  instead  of  the  sum  then 
paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  cent,  or  nothing,  if  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  be  used.  Prior  to  the  Bank,  we  were  without  the 
capital  of  the  thirty  millions  which  that  institution  now  supplies, 
stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  our  enterprise.  In  Ken- 
tucky we  hare  no  specie  paying  Bank,  scarcely  any  currency  other 
than  that  of  paper  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches. 

How  is  the  west  to  pay  this  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millions  rf 
dollars?  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  General  distresn, 
certain,  wide-spread,  inevitable  ruin  must  be  the  consequences  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  payment.  Depression  in  the  value  of  all  pro- 
perty, sherifPs  sales  and  sacrifices — ^bankruptcy,  must  necessaily 
ensue ,  and,  with  them,  relief  laws,  paper  money,  a  prostration  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  evils  firom  which  we  have  just  emerged,  must 
again,  with  all  their  train  of  afflictions,  revisit  our  country.  But  it  < 
is  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  White)  that  similar  1 
predictions  were  made,  without  being  realized,  from  the  downfall  ofj  H 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected|| 
that  the  old  Bank  did  not  possess  one-third  of  the  capital  of  the  pie- 
sent  ;  that  it  had  but  one  office  west  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the 
present  has  nine ;  and  that  it  had  little  or  no  debt  due  to  it  in  thit 
quarter,  whilst  the  present  Bank  has  thirty  millions.  The  war,  toOy 
which  shortly  followed  the  down&U  of  the  old  Bank,  and  the  moH 
pension  of  specie  payments,  which  soon  followed  the  war,  prevented 
the  injury  apprehended  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  Bank. 

The  same  gentleman  frirther  argues  that  the  day  of  payment  muit 
come  ;  and  he  asks  when,  better  than  now  ?  It  is  to  be  indefinite^ 
postponed ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  to  be  perpetual  ?  Why, 
Mr.  President,  all  things — governments,  republics,  empires,  IawS| 
human  life — doubtless  are  to  have  an  end ;  but  shall  we  therefoire 
accelerate  their  termination  ?  The  west  is  now  young,  wants  capH 
tal,  and  its  vast  resources,  needing  nourishment,  are  daily  developing. 
By  and  by,  it  will  accumulate  wealth  from  its  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  possess  its  surplus  capital.  The  charter  is  not  made  perpetual, 
because  it  is  wrong  to  bind  posterity  perpetually.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  limited  for  its  renewal,  posterity  will  have  the  power  of  deter* 
mining  for  itself  whether  the  Bank  shall  then  be  wound  up,  or  pio« 
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longed  another  term.  And  that  question  may  be  decided,  as  it  now 
oagfai  to  be,  by  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Unions 
the  west  among  the  rest.    Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  President  tells  us,  that,  that  if  the  executive  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Bank,  the  duty  would  have  been 
cheerfully  performed ;  and  he  states  that  a  Bank,  competent  to  all  the 
duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  orga- 
nized, as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  resenr- 
ed  rights  of  the  States.     The  President  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislative  department.   As  such,  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  are  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  or  rejection.    The 
idea  of  going  to  the  President  for  the  project  of  a  law,  is  totally  new 
in  the  practice,  and  utterly  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  government. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  Senate  calling  upon  the  house,  or  the 
House  upon  the  Senate,  for  the  project  of  a  law.  ? 

In  France,  the  king  possessed  the  initiative  of  all  laws,  and  none 
L  could  pass  without  its  having  been  previously  presented  to  one  of  the 
'^  ehamb^rsby  the  crown,  through  the  ministers.  Does  the  President 
"wish  ix>  introduce  the  initiative  here  ?  Are  the  powers  of  recommen- 
dation, .and  that  of  veto,  not  sufficient?  Must  all  legislation,  in  its 
commencement  and  in  its  termination  concentrate  in  the  President  ? 
When  we  shall  have  reached  that  state  of  things,  the  election  and 
ao&ual  sessions  of  Congress  will  be  a  useless  charge  upon  the  peo- 

I  pk,  and  the  whole  business  of  government  may  be  economically  con- 
ducted by  ukases  and  decrees. 

Congress  does  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of 
the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  commence- 
Doent  of  this  session,  in  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
lory  stated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  &vor  of  a  Bank,  but  in 
lopport  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  existing  Bankl  Who 
could  have  believed  that  that  responsible  officer  was  communicating 
to  Congress  opinions  directly  adverse  to  those  entertained  by  the 
President  himself  ?    When  before  has  it  happened,  that  the  head  of  a 

I I  department  reconamended  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  being  accord- 
ingly passed  and  presented  to  the  President,  is  subjected  to  his  veto  } 
What  sort  of  a  Bank  it  is,  with  a  project  of  which  the  President 
Would  have  designed  to  furnish  Congress,  if  they  had  applied  to  Um. 
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he  has  not  stated.  In  the  absence  of  such  statement,  ure  can  onlj 
conjecture  that  it  is  his  famous  Treasury  Bank,  formerly  reoommeBded 
by  him,  from  -which  the  people  have  recoiled  with  the  instinctiye 
horror,  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  cholera. 

The  message  states,  that  ^^  an  investigation  unwilHngly  conceded, 
and  so  restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  incompkte  and  tuh 
saHtfaetory^  disclose  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.''  Ai 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  President's  objec- 
tions notwithstanding,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  it 
can  never  reach  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  tint 
House,  and  especially  its  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  »id  means,  who  reported  the  bill,  are  therefore  cut  off  firora  lU 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  Und^  these  circumstancei, 
allow  me  to  ask  how  the  President  has  ascertained  that  the  investi- 
gation was  unvDilKngly  conceded?  I  have  understood  directly  the 
contrary  ;  and  that  the  chairman,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  other 
members  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  promptly  consented 
to  and  voted  for  the  investigation.  And  we  all  know  that  those  k 
support  of  the  renewal  could  have  prevented  the  investigation,  tfl 
that  they  did  not.  But  suspicion  and  alarm  have  been  excited! 
Suspicion  and  alarm  !  Against  whom  is  this  'suspicion  ?  The 
House,  or  the  Bank,  or  both  ? 

.      Mr.  President,  I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  Chief  Magistrais 
jto  come  into  either  house  of  Congress,  and  scrutinize  the  motives  of 
/its  members  ;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been  passed  with  * 
promptitude  or  repugnance ;  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  willingn^ 
or  unwillingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  or  rejected.    It  is  an 
interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a  domestic  nature.    Th^ 
official  and  constitutional  relations  between  the  President  and  th^ 
two  houses  of  Congress  subsist  with  them  as  organized  bodies.   .Hi^ 
action  is  confined  to  their  consummated  proceedings,  and  does  no^ 
extend  to  measuses  in  their  incipient  stages,  during  their  progress 
through  the  houses,  nor  to  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated* 
There  are  some  parts  of  this  message  that  ought  to  excite  deep  alaim  f 
and  that  especially  in  which  the  President  announces  that  each  pab^ 
lie  officer  may  interpret  the  constitution  as  he  pleases.    His  language 
is, "  Each  public  officer,  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constita^ 
tiotti  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  i^ 
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18  understood  by  others."  •  *  •  "  The  opinion  of  the  judges 
has  no  more  authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress 
has  over  the  judges ;  and  on  that  point  the  President  is  independent  of 
both."*^  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  conceive,  with  great  deference,  that 
the  President  has  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  one  swears  to  support  it  as  he 
understands  it,  but  to  support  it  simply  as  it  is  in  truth.  All  men  are 
bound  to  obey  the  laws,  of  which  the  constitution  is  the  supreme ; 
but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or  as  they  understand  them  7  If 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  measure 
of  information — ^in  other  words,  if  the  party  is  bound  to  obey  the  con- 
stitution only  as  he  understands  it,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  judge  of  an  inferior  court  would  disobey  the  mandate  of  a  supe- 
rior tribunal,  because  it  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  as 
he  understands  it ;  a  certain  house  officer  would  disobey  a  circular 
from  the  treasury  department,  because  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
as  he  understands  it;  an  American  minister  would  disregard  an  in- 
struction from  the  President,  communicated  through  the  department 
of  Slate,  because  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands 
U  ;  and  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  would  violate  the 
orders  of  his  superior,  because  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  as  he  understands  it.  We  should  have  nothing  settled, 
nothing  stable,  nothing  fixed.  There  would  be  general  disorder  and 
eonfusion  throughout  every  branch  of  administration,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  officers — ^universal  nullification.  For  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  President  but  that  of  South  Carolina  applied  through- 
out the  Union  }  The  President,  independent  both  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court !  Only  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  one  and 
the  decisions  of  the  other,  as  far  as  they  conform  to  the  constitutioii 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  he  understands  it !  Then  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  every  President,  on  his  installation  into  office,  to  carefully 
examine  all  the  acts  in  the  statute  book,  approved  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  mark  out  those  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  execute,  and 
to  which  he  meant  to  apply  this  new  species  of  veto,  because  they 
were  repugnant  to  the  constitution  as  he  understands  it.  And,  after 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  the  supreme  Court,  he  should  send  for 
the  record  of  its  decisions,  and  discriminate  between  those  which  he 
would,  and  those  which  he  would  not,  execute,  because  they  were 
or  were  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution^  as  he  understands  it. 
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There  is  another  constitutional  doctrine  contained  in  the  message, 
which  IS  entirely  new  to  me.  It  asserts  that  '<  the  government  of  Uie 
United  States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  purchase  lands  within 
the  States,"  except  '^  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  ;"  and  even  for  these  objects, 
only  ^^  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be."  Now  sir,  I  had  supposed  that  the  right  of  Congress 
to  purchase  lands  in  any  State  was  incontestible :  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  probably  at  this  moment,  owns  land  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  purchased  for  taxes,  or  as  a  judgment  or  mortgage  creditor. 
And  there  are  various  acts  of  Congress  which  regulate  the  purchase 
and  transfer  of  such  lands.  The  advisers  of  the  President  have  con- 
founded the  faculty  of  purchasing  lands  with  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  which  is  restricted  by  the  constitution  to  the  forts  and 
oth^r  bmldings  described. 

The  message  presents  some  stiking  instances  of  discrepancy.  1st. 
It  contests  the  right  to  establish  one  bank,  and  objects  to  the  bill  that 
\t  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  several.  2d. 
It  urges  that  the  bill  does  not  recognise  the  power  of  State  taxation 
.generally  ;  and  complains  that  facilities  are  a£S)rded  to  the  exercise 
of  that  power  in  respect  to  the  stock  held  by  individuals.  3d.  It  ob- 
jects that  any  bonus  is  taken,  and  insists  that  not  enough  is  demand- 
ed. And  4th.  It  complains  that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence, 
and  that  stock  transferred  loses  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the 
elections  of  the  Bank,  which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them 
more. 

/  Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longest  and  m^r 
arduous  sessions  of  Congress  under  the  present  constitution ;  and 
when  we  return  among  our  constituents,  what  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound  to  communicate  }  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  paralysed,  and 
the  missionaries  retained  in  prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  in 
defiance  of  numerous  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  Executive  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  tariff  bill  which  would  have  destroyed  numerous  branches  of 
our  domestic  industry,  and  to  the  final  destruction  of  all ;  that  the  veto 
has  been  applied  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  our  only  reliance 
for  a  sound  and  uniform  currency ;  that  the  Senate  has  been  violently 
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attacked  for  the  exercise  of  a  clear  constitutional  power ;  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  heen  unnecessarily  assailed  ;  and  that 
the  President  has  promulgated  a  rule  of  action  for  those  who  have 
taken  the  oath  to  support  ^e  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
must,  if  there  he  practical  conformity  to  it,  introduce  general  nullifi-^ 
cation,  and  end  in  the  absolute  subversion  of  the  government.  J 
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ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1832. 


[The  proper  disposition  of  the  Public  Lands  of  the  I/nited  States,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  llevolutionary  Debt  for  which  tliey  were  originally  pledged,  and  to  aid 
in  discharging  which  was  a  principal  inducement  to  their  cession  by  the  States  to 
the  Union,  had  for  some  time  been  a  subject  of  increasing  solicitude  to  our  wisest 
statesmen.  President  Jepfehsox,  as  early  as  1806,  suggested  the  appropriation  of 
their  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  works  of  Internal  Improvement  and  to  the  support 
of  Education,  even  though  it  should  be  deemed  prerequisite  to  alter  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. General  Jacksox,  as  early  as  1830,  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject,  and  proposed  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Lands,  without  recompense,  to 
the  several  States  which  contained  them,  thus  shutting  out  the  Old  Thirteen  States 
altogether  (with  a  good  part  of  the  New,)  from  any  participation  in  their  benefitB. 
This  proposition  would  very  naturally  be  received  with  great  favor  in  the  States 
containing  Public  Lands,  while  the  others  might  very  safely  be  relied  on,  judging 
firom  all  experience,  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Clat  and  Gei^ 
eral  Jackson  were  then  rival  candidates  for  President,  and  the  election  not  very 
distant ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Clav,  composing  a  decided  majority  of  the 
Senate,  having  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  now 
resolved  to  embarrass  and  prejudice  him  with  the  New  States  by  referring  to  that 
committee  this  proposition  to  give  away  to  those  States  the  Public  Lands.  Extra- 
ordinary as  this  resolution  may  well  seem,  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Clat 
required  to  report  directly  on  this  project  of  Ce^ion.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  dischaig9 
manfully  the  duty  so  ungraciously  thrust  upon  him,  and  after  earnest  consideration, 
devised  and  reported  a  bill  to  Distributs  to  all  the  States  the  Proceeds  of  thx 
Public  Lands,  with  which  his  fame  and  fortunes  will  stand  identified  to  all  fnturs 
time.    In  support  of  this  bill,  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

In  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  majority,  by  whose  vote,  just 
given,  I  am  indulged  in  occupying  the  floor  on  this  most  important 
question.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  days  when  the  sedition  acts 
and  gag  laws  were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  for  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  are  not  yet  to  return  ; 
and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  has  been  special- 
ly assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  arrested  and 
thrust  aside  by  any  unexpected  arid  unprecedented  parliamentary 
manc&uvre.    The  decision  of  the  majority  demonstrates  that  feelings 
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of  liberality,  and  courtesy^  and  kindness  still  prevail  in  the  Senate ; 
and  that  they  will  be  extended  even  to  one  of  the  humblest  members 
of  the  body ;  for  such,  I  assure  the  Senate,  I  feel  myself  to  be.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  reference 
of  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of  manufactures. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators  who  com- 
posed the  majority  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered.  The  deco- 
rum  proper  in  this  hall  obliges  me  to  consider  their  motives  to  have 
been  pure  and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the 
proceeding  as  very  unusual.  The  Senate  has  a  standing  committee 
on  the  public  lands,  appointed  under  long  established  rules.  The 
members  of  that  conunittee  are  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject ;  they  have  some^  them  occupied  the  same  station  for 
many  years,  are  well  versed  in  the  whole  legislation  on  the  public 
lands,  and  familiar  with  every  branch  of  it — and  four  out  of  five  of 
them  come  from  the  new  States.  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
these  circumstances,  a  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  the  committee  on  manufactures — a  committee  than  which 
there  is  not  another  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  whose  prescrib- 
ed duties  are  more  incongruous  with  the  public  domain.  It  happeii* 
ed,  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  of  manu&ctures,  that  there 
was  not  a  solitary  Senator  from  the  new  States,  and  but  one  from  any 
western  State.  We  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and/ 
insisted  upon  its  impropriety ;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the  majority, 
including  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  new  States.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on  that  occa- 
sion. Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable  Senators, 
I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  commit- 
tee of  manu&ctures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself.  Although 
any  other  other  member  of  that  committee  could  have  rendered  him- 
aelfy  with  appropriate  researches  and  proper  time,  more  competent 
than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was  known 
that,  from  my  local  position,  I  alone  was  supposed  to  have  any  par- 

*  This  gubject  had  been  set  down  for  this  day.  It  w^  generally  expected,  in  and 
out  of  the  Senate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the 
Senate.  The  members  were  generally  in  their  seats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies 
crowded.  At  the  cnstomary  hour,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pendmg  should  be  laid 
on  the  taWe,  to  take  up  the  Land  BiU,  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  At  this  point  o^^ 
time  Mr.  Fon^rth  made  a  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  TazweU»  th«t  the  Seaats  jMH 
ceed  to  execmiTe  bosineiss.    The  motion  was  overrwlcd  --^^r 
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ticular  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  emanated  from  the  committer 
was  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  If  the  committee  should 
propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  towards  the  new  States,  the  old 
States  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should  seem  to  lean  towards 
the  old  States,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied.  And,  if  it  inclined  to 
neither  class  of  States,  but  recommended  a  plan  according  to  which 
there  would  be  distributed  impartial  justice  among  all  the  States,  it 
was  far  from  certain  that  any  would  be  pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  Senators  the  purpose 
of  producing  this  personal  embarrassment,  I  felt  it  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  act,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  beeu  in  their  contem- 
plation. Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  manufactures  cheerfully 
entered  upon  the  duty  which,  against  ^  will,  was  thus  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Senate.  And,  for  the  causes  already  noticed,  that  of  prepar- 
ing a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure  embracing  the  whole  sub- 
ject, devolved  in  the  conmiittee  upon  me.  The  general  features  of 
our  land  system  were  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory ;  but  I  found 
it  necessary  to  re-«xamine  some  of  the  treaties,  deeds  of  cession,  and 
laws  which  related  to  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the 
public  lands  ;  and  then  to  think  of,  and,  if  possible,  strikeout  some 
project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  of  the  States,  might 
deal  equally  and  justly  with  all  of  them.  The  report  and  bill,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  previously  sanctioned  by  s 
majority  of  the  committee,  were  the  results  of  this  consideration.  The* 
report,  with  the  exception  of  the  principle  of  distribution  which  con- 
cludes it,  obtained  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  conomittee  of 
manufELctures. 

• 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  Senate  befiore  they 
were  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  before  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report  to  thatveiy 
committee  of  the  public  lands  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I  c<mi- 
tended  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned.  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  unprecedented,  as  im- 
plying unmerited  censure  on  the  conmiittee  of  manufisM^ures  as  lead- 
ing to  interminable  references  ;  for  what  more  reason  could  there  be 
to  refer  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures  to  the  land  com- 
mittee, than  would  exist  for  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  report  of 
this  eommittee,  when  made,  to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on  in 
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an  endless  circle  ?  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrances,  the  same  ma« 
joritj,  with  but  little  if  any  variation,  which  had  originally  resolved 
to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  of  manufactures,  now  determin- 
ed to  commit  its  bill  to  the  land  committee.  And  this  not  only  with- 
out particular  examination  into  the  merits  of  that  bill,  but  without 
the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment  which  was  deemed  necessary ! 
The  committee  of  public  lands  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  presented 
a  report,  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  immediately  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  fifty  cents 
per  acre ;  and  the  grant  to  the  new  States  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales,  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  States. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  illustration  of  the  original  report ;  to  supply  some  omis- 
sions in  its  composition  ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  on  the  counter  report;  and  to  examine  the  assumptions 
which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  perhapf 
any  preceding  Congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the 
pablic  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more 
exciting  and  absorbing  interest — ^but  the  excitement  was  happily  but 
temporary  in  its  nature.  Long  after  we  shall  cease  te  be  agitated  by 
the  tariff,  ages  after  our  manu&ctures  shall  have  acquired  a  stability 
and  perfection  which  will  enable  them  successfully  to  cope  with  the  , 
manufactures  of  any  other  country,  the  public  lands  will  remain  a  ; 
subject  of  deep  and  enduring  interest.  In  whatever  view  we  con- 
template ihem,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  importance.  As  to 
their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough  to  found  an  empire ;  stretch- 
ing across  the  immense  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  northwestern  lakes,  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  official  surveys  and  estimates,  amounting  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres  !  As  to 
the  duration  of  the  interest  regarded  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  our 
people,  and  of  public  income — during  the  last  year,  when  the  great- 
est quantity  was  sold  that  ever  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold, 
it  amounted  to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three  mi^; 
lions  and  a  half  oif  doUacs.  Assuming  that  year  as  aJfording  tha 
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ard  rate  at  which  the  lands  will  be  annually  sold,  it  would  lequire 
three  hundred  years  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  sales  will  probably 
be  accelerated  from  increased  population  and  other  causes.  We  may 
safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long,  if  not  centuries  after  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  representatives  of  our  children's  children  may  be  de- 
liberating in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  laws  relating  to  the  public 
lands. 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest  atten- 
tion of  an  American  statesman.  If  there  were  any  one  circumstance 
;  more  than  all  others  which  distinguished  our  happy  condition  from 
I  that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the  possession  of  this 
'  vast  national  properly,  and  the  resources  which  it  afforded  to  our 
people  and  our  government.  No  European  nation,  (possibly  with 
the  exception  of  Russia,)  commanded  such  an  ample  resource.  With 
respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this  continent,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion that  any  of  them  have  yet  adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous 
survey  and  subsequent  sale  of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tractS| 
well  defined,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  tfis 
probability  is  that  they  adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  cU 
Spain,  according  to  which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to 
fiivorite  individuals,  prejudicial  to  them,  who  often  sink  under  the 
incumbrance,  and  die  in  poverty,  whilst  the  regular  current  of  emi- 
gration is  checked  and  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channels. 

And  if  there  be  in  the  operations  of  this  government,  one  whicK 
more  than  any  other  displays  comsummate  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship, it  is  that  system  by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully administered.  We  should  pause,  solemly  pause,  before  we 
subvert  it.  We  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with  the  gentlest 
hand.  The  prudent  management  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  hands  ot 
the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  several  of  the  States,  which  had  the  disposal  of  large  bodies 
of  waste  lands.  Virginia  possessed  an  ample  domain  west  of  the 
mountains,  ftnd  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  over  and  above  her 
munificent  cession  to  the  general  government.  Pressed  for  pecuni- 
ary means,  by  the  revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands, 
during  its  progress,  into  market,  receiving  payment  in  paper  money. 
There  were  no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands — no  townships, 
BO  §6(^of»^  no  official  definition  or  description  of  tracts.    Each  pur- 
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chaaer  made  his  own  location,  describing  the  land  bought  as  he 
thought  proper.  These  locations  or  descriptions  were  often  vague 
and  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same  tract  was  not 
unfirequently  entered  various  times  by  different  purchasers,  so  as  to 
be  literally  shingled  over  with  conflicting  claims.  The  state  perhaps 
sold  in  tins  way,  much  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it 
received  nothing  in  return  that  was  valuable ;  whilst  the  purchasers 
in  consequence  of  the  clashing  and  interference  between  their  rights, ;' 
were  exposed  to  tedious,  vexatious^  and  ruinous  litigation.  Ken-  | 
tucky  long  and  severely  suffered  from  this  cause ;  and  is  just  emerg- 
ing fix)m  the  troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legisla* 
lation.  Western  Virginia  has  also  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

The  state  of  Greorgia  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which  she 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  satis&ctory  no  doubt  to  herself,  but  aston- 
ishing to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.  According  to  her 
system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries  among  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  conformity  with  the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  And 
"Wheh  one  district  of  country  is  disposed  of,  as  there  are  many  who  do 
not  draw  prizes,  the  unsuccessful  call  out  for  fresh  distributions. 
These  are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  lands  are  acquired  from  the 
Indians  ;  and  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Indian  lands  are  sought.  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the  present  gen- 
eration nor  posterity  can  derive  much  advantage  from  his  mode  of 
alienating  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think,  it  cannot 
fidl  to  engender  speculation  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia,  ac- 
quired a  right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river. 
Neglecting  to  profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  State, 
she  did  not  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being 
offered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  some  of  those  wild  land  projects, 
of  which  at  all  times  there  have  been  some  afloat,  and  which  hither- 
to the  general  government  alone  has  firmly  resisted,  she  was  tempted 
to  offer  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  different  prices,  under  the  name  1 
of  head-rights  or  pre-emptions.  As  the  laws,  like  most  legislation 
upon  such  subjects,  were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the  keen  eye  of 
the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
them.     Tnitaaces  had  occurred  of  masters  obtaining  cerificatea  Qi| 
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head-rights  in  the  name  of  their  slaves,  and  thus  securing  the  land, 
in  contravention  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  Slaves  generally 
have  but  one  name,  being  called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Harry  To 
conceal  the  fraud,  the  owner  would  add  Black,  or  some  other  cog^ 
nomination,  so  that  the  certificate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Jack 
Black,  &c.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  wiO 
remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  that  I  took  occasion  to  animadvert 
upon  these  fraudulent  practices,  and  observed  that  when  the  names 
came  to  be  alphabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be 
the  language  of  the  record ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom, 
Black  Harry,  &c.  Kentucky  realised  more  in  her  treasury  than  the 
parent  State  had  done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a  remnant  of 
public  lands,  and  she  added  somewhat  to  her  population.  But  they 
were  far  less  available  than  they  would  have  been  under  a  system  of 
previous  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable  States 
referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not  prompted  by  aij- 
unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
land  system  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of  wUcb, 
in  some  respects,  is  admitted  even  by  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee, the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the  AJleghany 
mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  improvement  lod 
prosperity.     The  example  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  emphatically  re- 
lied on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures — ^its  milliim 
of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  improvements,  its  flourishing  towns, 
its  highly  cultivated  fields,  all  put  there  within  less  than  forty  yeank 
To  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the  land  committee  deny  that 
the  popislation  of  the  State  is  principally  settled  upon  public  lands 
derived  from  the  general  government.     But,  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference  to  that  committee,  I  must  say  that  it  labors  under 
misapprehension.    Three-fourths,  if  not  four-fifths  of  the  populatioo 
id  that  State,  are  settled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the  United 
s&||tWltrs>  and  tiiey  are  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  State.    For  the 
Si^^glPSctiwii  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
^9l^rilV#)  aear  me.    He  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  rich  valleyi 
MOnoA  of  Ohio,  and  the  Maumee  ^  lYve'Ls^Q^WA  Sciota  and 
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the  Muskingum  are  principally  settled  by  persons  denying  titles  to 
their  lands  from  the  United  States. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
these  public  lands  in  the  west,  and  this  system  of  selling  them,  affords, 
is  the  resource  which  they  present  against  pressure  and  want,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  from  the  vocations  of  society  being  too  closely 
filled,  and  too  much  crowded.  They  constantly  tend  to  sustain  the 
price  of  labor,  by  the  opportunity  which  they  ofier  of  the  acquisition 
of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to 
emigrate  from  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  labor  may  be  badly 
rewarded.  / 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  this  beneficent 
system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.  Pioneers  of  a  more  ad- 
venturous character,  advancing  before  the  tide  of  emigration,  pene- 
trate into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west.  They  apply  the  axe 
to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the  plough  to  the  prairie, 
deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken  wild  grasses  in  which  it 
abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant  orchards,  enclose  fields,  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  rear  up  families  around  them.  Meantime,  the  tide  of 
emigration  flows  upon  them,  their  improved  &rms  rise  in  value,  a  de- 
mand for  them  takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new  comers,  at  a  great 
advance,  and  proceed  fiurther  west,  with  ample  means  to  purchase 
from  government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sufficient  land  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  fiunilies.  Another  and  another  tide  succeeds,  the  first 
pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous  settlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell 
out  their  farms,  constantly  augmenting  in  price,  until  they  arrive  at 
a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In  this  way,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  daily  improving  their  circumstances  and  bettering  their 
condition.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  gratifying  progress.  On  the 
same  fiurm  you  may  sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first 
rude  cabin  of  round  and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the 
hewed  log  house,  chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chim- 
neys ;  and,  lastly,  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  de- 
noting the  difierent  occupants  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the 
condition  of  the  same  occupant.  What  other  nation  can  boast  of  such 
an  outlet  for  its  increasiiig  population,  such  bountiful  meatA  ol 
motii^  ibeirpro^ferity,  and  ivcuriug  their  independeoce  ^ 
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To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the  ex- 
isting system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much  reguliritj 
and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits  in  our  natiouJ 
condition.  And  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain  from  the  adoption  of  any 
wild  project  that  would  cast  away  this  vast  national  property,  holdea 
by  the  genera]  government  in  sacred  trust  for  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  forbids  that  we  should  rashly  touch  a  system  whidi 
has  been  so  successfully  tested  by  experience. 

It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years  that  restless  men  have  throws 
before  the  public  their  visionary  plans  for  squandering  the  public  do- 
main. With  the  existing  laws  the  great  State  of  the  west  is  satisfied  and 
contented.  She  has  felt  their  benefit,  and  grown  great  and  powetfiil 
under  their  sway.  She  knpws  and  testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the 
general  government  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  extend- 
ed alike  to  her  and  to  the  other  new  States.  There  are  no  petitiow 
from,  no  movements  in  Ohio,  proposing  vital  and  radical  changes  is 
the  systsm.  During  the  long  period,  in  the  House  of  Represenlfr' 
tives,  and  in  the  Senate,  that  her  upright  and  unambitious  citizen,  tli 
first  representative  of  that  State,  and  afterwards  successively  Senator 
and  Governor,  presided  over  the  committee  of  public  lands,  we  heard  of 
none  of  these  chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on  smoothly,  and  quitltlyy 
and  safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  acted,  ever  com- 
manded or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  Congress  more  thai 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  his  entkv 
impartiality  and  justice  between  the  old  States  and  the  new.  A  fisw 
artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch  Irish  dia* 
lect,  were  always  suf^cient  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  bill  or  resoo 
lution  which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years,  thore  wti 
no  essential  change  in  the  system ;  and  that  which  was  at  last  madaj 
varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from  two  dollars,  at  which  it  hid 
all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  at  which  it  hii 
been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  founded  mainly  on  thi 
consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous  credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  termi  will 
at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement.    But  the  ratio 
of  the  incretmed  denumd  will  be  muicJi  igceai(«£  ^DlDtaxi  ^&ifi^  voeveaae  of 
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the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  because  the  Western 
States  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public  lands,  populate  much  more 
rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  it  will  be  from  them  that 
the  greatest  current  of  emigration  will  flow.  At  this  moment  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  most  migrating  States  in  the  Union. 

To  supply  this  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  policy,  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  general  government,  has  been  highly 
liberal  both  towards  individuals  and  the  new  States.  Large  tracts, 
&r  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every  climate  and  situa- 
tion, adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  brought  into  , 
market  at  moderate  prices,  the  government  having  sustained  all  the 
expense  of  the  original  purchase,  and  of  surveying,  marking,  and  di- 
viding the  land.  For  fifty  dollars  any  poor  man  may  purchase  forty 
acres  of  first  rate  land ;  and  for  less  than  the  wages  of  one  year's  labor, 
he  may  buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  States,  also,  has  the  govern- 
ment been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  for  schools  and  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing  the  debt,  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  those  States,  who  were  tempted, 
in  a  sprit  of  iiKxrdinate  speculation,  to  purchase  too  much,  or  at  too 
high  prices. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  property — of  the 
system  which  regulates  its  management  and  distribution,  and  of  the 
efl^ts  of  that  system.  We  might  here  pause,  and  wonder  that  there 
shoidd  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw  away  this  great 
resource,  or  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  been  fraught  with  so  many 
manifest  advantages.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such,  who,  impatient 
with  the  slow  and  natural  operation  of  wise  laws,  have  put  forth  va- 
rious pretensions  and  projects  concerning  the  public  lands,  within  a 
few  years  past.  One  of  these  pretensions  is  an  assumption  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  new  States  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  government,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those  in  the  new 
States  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the  origin,  ex- 
amine the  nature,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  this  pretension. 

This  pretension  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  propositions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  to  graduate  tVie  igi\)\^\e\%Xi^<t 
to  reduce  ^  price,  tmd  cede  the  ^<  refuse''  lands  ^a  VenxxNvYAS^DL  \ 
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believe  originated  with  him)  to  the  States  within  which  they  lie. 
Prompted  probably,  by  these  propositions,  a  late  Goyemor  of  IlJinoiB, 
luwiliing  to  be  outdone,  presented  an  elaborate  message  to  the  legis« 
lature  of  that  State,  in  which  he  gravely  and  formally  asserted  the 
right  of  that  State  to  all  the  land  of  the  United  States,  comprehendecl 
within  its  limits.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Governor  was  a  most 
impartial  judge,  and  the  legislature  a  most  disinterested  tribunal,  to 
decide  such  a  question. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  was  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the  tone, 
(« refuse  lands,"  "  refuse  lands,"  ''  refuse  lands,"  on  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  soft  strains  of  his  music,  having  caugfak 
the  ear  of  his  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side,  he  joined  in  chorus,  and 
struck  an  octave  higher.  The  senator  from  Missouri  wished  only  to 
pick  up  some  crumbs  which  fell  from  Uncle  Sam's  table  ;  but  the 
Governor  resolved  to  grasp  the  whole  loaf.  The  senator  modestly 
claimed  only  an  old  smoked,  rejected  joint ;  but  the  stomach  of  hii 
excellency  yearned  after  the  whole  hc^  !  The  CrovenMNr  peeped  over 
the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  and  saw  the  senator  leisurely  roaming 
in  some  rich  pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse  lands.  He  returned  to  Illinoiii 
and,  springing  into  the  grand  prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy 
it,  in  all  its  boundless  extent. 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Tuee- 
well,)  in  May,  1826,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Uuited  States  to  eede  and  sinreiidertothe 
several  States,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be  situated^  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  bonhdariei  of 
such  States,  respectively,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

The  latter  words  rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  ambiguous , 
but  still  it  contemplated  a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently,  the 
senator  from  Virginia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratuitous  sur- 
render of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature,  in  support 
of  education  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State. 

[Here  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  Secretaiy 
to  hand  him  the  journal  of  April,  1828,  which  he  held  up  to  the  Senate,  and  read  fioB 
it  the  foUowing  i 

'«•  of  tbA  pnb^  luH^  to  ifM^<a  ^ica)A»iA  ^Ooiet^Qkl  tA 
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actual  settlers,  and  to  cede  th«     Tr     to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  being  under 
connderation — 

Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

**  That  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this 
•ct,  and  shall  remain  unsold  for  two  years,  after  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five 
eents  per  acre^  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  ceded  to  the  State  in  which  the  same  may 
Ue,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  education,  and  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  State."] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  honorable  senator  proposed  the 
cession,  but  showed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  internal  im- 
provements, by  means  derived  from  the  general  government.  For 
this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name.  If  he  had  carried 
his  proposition,  that  State  might  well  have  granted  a  principality  to 
him. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced  by 
the  message  of  the  Governor  already  noticed,  had  been  presented, 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.  And  it  seems  (although  the 
£eu:t  had  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  one  of 
Ker  senators  (-Mr.  Hendricks,)  the  other  day,  that  the  legislature  of 
Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to  bring  forward  a  similar  claim. 
At  the  last  session,  however,  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  resolu- 
tions had  passed,  instructing  her  delegation  to  obtain  from  the  gene- 
ral government  cessions  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  It  is  clear  from  this  last  expression  of  the  will 
of  that  legislature,  that,  on  reconsideration,  it  believed  the  right  to 
the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  general  government,  and  not  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  genieral  government, 
it  had  nothing  to  cede ;  if  they  belonged  already  to  the  State,  no 
cession  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  State. 

I  will  here  submit  a  passing  observation.     If  the  general  govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States  for 
particular  purposes,  and  on  prescribed  conditions,  its  power  must  be 
unquestionable  to  make  some  reservations  for  similar  purposes  in  be- 
half of  the  old  States.     Its  power  cannot  be  without  limit  as  to  the 
new  States,  and  circumscribed  and  restricted  as  to  the  old.     Its  capa-  <\ 
city  to  bestow  benefits  or  dispense  justice  is  not  confined  to  the  new  I 
States,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  Umou.    \1  m'dcj  ^vdX  \a 
bD,  or  it  can  grant  to  none.     And  this  compreheosWe  ec^aSfcjSa  'B'fi^ 
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only  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  cessions  in  the  deeds  from 
the  ceding  States,  but  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  terms  of  those 
deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  which  I  have  been 
tracing ;  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  foundation.     The  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  the  new  States,  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  as 
the  old  States,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  or 
•  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respective  limits ;  and  as 
the  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same  foot* 
ing  and  condition  in  all  respects  with  the  old,  therefore  they  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  waste  lands  embraced  within  their  boundaries.    But  the 
argument  forgets  that  all  the  revolutionary  States  had  not  waste 
lands ;  that  some  had  but  very  little,  and  others  none.     It  forgets 
that  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits  was 
controverted ;  and  that  it  was  insisted  that,  as  they  had  been  con* 
quered  in  a  common  war,  waged  with  common  means,  and  attended 
with  general  sacrifices,  the  public  lands  should  be  held  lor  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  States.    It  forgets  that  in  consequeDce  of  this 
right  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Union,  the  States  that  contained 
i  any  large  bodies  of  waste  lands  (and  Virginia,  particularly,  that  had 
;  the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  Union  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
.  States.     It  forgets  that  the  very  equality,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  would  be  totally  subverted  by  the  admission  of  the  validity 
of  the  pretension.     For  how  would  the  matter  then  stand  ?    The  re;- 
volutionary  States  will  have  divesteo  themselves  of  the  large  districts 
of  vacant  lands  which  they  contained,  for  the  common  benefit  of  ali 
the  States ;  and  those  same  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new 
States  exclusively.     There  will  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  validity 
of  the  pretension,  a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of 
States.    Instead  of  the  old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  lands  which 
they  included  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  they  will  have  ntihe, 
and  the  new  States  ali.     And  this  in  the  name  and  for  the  purpose 
of  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy !    Whi^,  espe- 
cially, would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia  ?   She  magnanimously  ceded 
an  empire  in  extent  for  the  common  benefit.     And  now  it  is  proposed, 
not  only  to  withdraw  that  empire  from  the  object  of  its  solemn  dedi- 
cation, to  the  use  of  all  the  States,  but  to  deny  her  any  participation 
in  it,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  States 
carved  out  a£  iu 
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If  the  new  States  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  m  order  to 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to  cede  ' 
that  right  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.   Ha- 
ving no  such  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  'an  equality 
which  does,  in  fact,  now  exist  between  them  and  the  old  States. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the  right 
were  recognised  in  the  new  States  now  existing,  to  the  public  lands 
within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  States,  as  they  might  hereafter 
be  successively  admitted  into  the  Union,  would  have  the  same  right ; 
and  consequently  that  the  pretension  under  examination  embraces,  in 
efiect,  the  whole  public  domain,  that  is,  a  billion  and  eighty  millions 
of  acres  of  land. 

The  right  of  the  Union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestible.  It  ought  / 
not  to  be  considered  debateable.     It  never  was  questioned  but  by  a ' 
few,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  supposed,  would  escape 
animadversion  from  the  enormity  of  the  absurdity,  and  the  utter  im* 
practicability  of  the  success  of  the  claim.     The  right  of  the  whole  is 
sealed  by  the  blOod  of  the  revolution,  founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of 
cession  from  sovereign  States,  deliberately  executed  in  the  face  of  tW 
world,  or  resting  upon  national  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, on  ample  equivalents  contributed  firom  the  common  treasury  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  right  (^  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
States  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted  and 
recognised^ it  with  their  first  breath.  They  hold  their  stations,  aa 
members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  of  that  admission.  The  sena- 
tors who  sijt  here,  and  the  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
firom  the  new  States,  deliberate  in  Congress  with  other  senators  and 
re^uresentatives, under  that  admission.  And  since  the  new  States  came 
into  being,  they  have  recognised  this  right  of  the  general  government 
by  innumemble  acts.  ,• 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respecting  ? 
the  public  donudn,  founded  upon  the  incontestible  right  of  the  whole  ' 
of  the  States. 

By  repeated  appJicationa  to  extinguish  Indian  titled^  axsA  \o  vosv^l 
the  lands  which  they  covered. 
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And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  from  tlie 
general  government,  of  the  public  lands. 

The  existence  of  the  new  State  is  a  fidsehood,  or  the  right  of  all 
the  States  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They  hare 
no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular  jurisdiction, 
than  other  States  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and  arsenals,  or  public 
ships  within  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  to  this  magnlEcent  capitol,  in  whose  splendid  halls  we  now  de- 
liberate, 

The  equality  contended  for  between  all  the  States  now  exists.  The 
public  lands  are  now  held,  and  ought  to  be  held  and  administered  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  hope  our  fellow  citizens  of  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Missouri  will  reconsider  the  matter ;  that  they  will  cease 
to  take  counsel  from  demagogues  who  would  deceive  them,  and  instill 
erroneous  principles  into  their  ears ;  and  that  they  will  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  their  brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of  Ohio,  and  of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  have  an  equal  right  with  the  citizens  of  thoM 
.  three  States  in  the  public  lands.  If  the  possibility  of  an  event  so  dir^ 
ful  as  a  severance  of  this  Union,  were  for  a  moment  contemplated, 
what  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of  such  an  unspeakable 
calamity  ;  if  three  confederacies  were  formed  out  of  its  fragments,  do 
you  imagine  that  the  western  confederacy  would  consent  to  the  States 
including  the  public  lands,  holding  them  exclusively  for  themselves  ? 
Can  you  imagine  that  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucliy  and  Tennessee, 
would  quietly  renounce  their  right  in  all  the  public  lands  west  of 
them  ?  No,  sir  !  No,  sir !  They  would  wade  to  their  knees  in 
blood  before  they  would  make  such  an  unjust  and  ignominiooa  sur- 
render. 

But  this  pretension,  unjust  to  the  old  States,  unequal  as  to  all, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  new  States  themselves,  in  whose  behaUT  it 
has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognized.  The  interest  of  the  new 
States  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  their  limits,  but  extends  to 
the  whole  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres.  Sanction  the  daias 
however,  and  they  are  cut  down  and  restricted  to  that  which  is  is- 
eluded  in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not  better  for  Ohio,  instead  of 
the  five  millions  and  a  half— for  Indiana,,  instead  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
even  for  Illinois,  instead  of  the  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  mill* 
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ions — or  Missouri,  instead  of  the  thirty-eight  millions — ^within  their 
lespectiye  limits,  to  retain  their  interest  in  those  several  quantities, 
and  also  retain  their  interest,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of 
\he  Union,  in  the  countless  millions  of  acres  that  lie  west,  or  north- 
west, beyond  them  ? 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  and  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  land  committee,  in  their  report,  in  &yor  of  that  measure.  They 
are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and  spread  out  under  seven 
different  heads.  Let  us  examine  them  :  the  first  is,  '^  because  the 
new  States  have  a  clear  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  by  getting  the 
reduction  extended  to  the  article  of  revenue  chiefly  used  by  ^A^m."  Here 
is  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made  early  in  the  session  to  confound  the 
public  lands  with  foreign  imports,  which  was  so  successfully  exposed 
and  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Will 
not  the  new  States  participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  in 
common  with  the  old  States,  without  touching  the  public  lands  ?  As 
far  as  they  are  consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  imports,  will  they  not 
equally  share  the  benefit  with  the  old  States  ?  What  right,  over  aii4 
above  that  equal  participation,  have  the  new  States  to  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands?  As  5/a/6«,  what  right,  much  less 
what  "  clear  right"  have  they  to  any  such  reduction  ?  In  their  sove- 
reign or  corporate  capacities,  what  right  ?  Have  not  all  the  stipula- 
tions between  them,  cls  States^  and  the  general  government  been  fully 
complied  with  ?  Have  the  people  within  the  new  States,  consider- 
ed distinct  from  the  States  themselves,  any  right  to  such  reduction  ? 
Whence  is  it  derived  ?  They  went  there  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
happiness.  They  bought  lands  from  the  public  because  it  was  their 
interest  to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did  they,  be- 
cause they  purchased  some  land,  which  they  possess  peacefully,  ac- 
quire any,  and  what  right,  in  the  land  which  they  did  not  buy  ?  But 
it  may  be  argued,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these  lands,  the  ad- 
jacent public  lands  are  enhanced.  True ;  and  so  are  their  own.  The 
enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a  consequence  which  they 
went  there  to  produce,  but  was  a  collateral  effect,  as  to  which  they 
were  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek  to  avail  itself  of  this  aug- 
mentation in  value,  by  augmenting  the  price.  It  leaves  that  where  it 
-was ;  and  the  demand  for  reduction  is  made  in  behalf  of  those  who 
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say  their  labor  has  increased  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
claim  to  reduction  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value!  The 
public,  like  all  other  landholders,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the 
sale  of  a  part  would  communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  upon 
the  residue.  And,  like  all  other  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to 
ask  more  for  that  residue,  but  it  does  not,  and  for  one,  I  shoidd  be  as 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as  by  reduc- 
tion. But  the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue  which  the  people 
of  the  new  States  chiefly  consume.  In  another  part  of  this  report  libe- 
ral grants  of  the  public  lands  are  recommended,  and  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted,  because  it  it 
said  that  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as  consu- 
mers, than  from  the  lands.  Here  it  seems  that  the  public  lands  are 
the  articles  of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  by  the  new  States. 

With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the  purchase 
alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  States,  and  settlers  in  the  new.  As 
the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves  with  lands,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  interested  in  the  question 
of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  peculiar 
right  to  such  reduction  existing  in  the  new  States.  It  is  a  question 
common  to  all,  and  to  be  decided  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Union. 

2.  "Because  the  public  debt  being  now  paid,  the  public  lands  are  entirely  released 
from  the  pledge  thej  were  under  to  that  object,  and  are  free  to  receive  a  new  and 
liberal  destination,fir  the  relief  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,'* 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  conceded  to  be  near  at  hand  ; 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  public  lands,  being  liberated,  may  now  re- 
ceive a  new  and  liberal  destination.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their 
proceeds  is  proposed  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures, and  which  I  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
more  particularly  to.  But  it  did  not  seem  just  to  that  committee, 
that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of  them  should  be  restricted  "fiw 
the  relief  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,"  exclusively,  but  should 
extend  to  all  the  States  indiscriminately  upon  principles  of  equitable 
distribution. 

8.  *'  Because  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  land  now  in  maiket  ut 
me  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  are  of  very  lit" 
tJeaotnal  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  givea  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  ia 
tv/ucb  they  lie." 
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According  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  quantity  of  public  land 
which  has  been  surveyed  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  was  a  little 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  a 
large  proportion,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  stated  in  the  land  report,  has  been  a  long  time  in  market, 
The  entire  quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  same  day,  after  deducting  lands  relinquished  and  lands  re- 
verted to  the  United  States,  according  to  an  official  statement,  also, 
is  twenty-five  millions  two  hundred  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  acres.  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  during 
which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  operation,  a  little  more 
than  twenty-five  miUions  of  acres  have  been  sold,  not  averaging  a 
million  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  remain  to  be  sold.  The  argument  of  the  report  of  the  ■ 
land  committee  assumes  that  '^  nearly  one  hundred  millions  are  the 
refuse  of  sales,  and  donations,"  are  of  very  little  actual  value,  and 
only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go — ^let  us  analyze.    What  do 
the  land  committee  mean  by  ''  refuse  land  ?"    Do  they  mean  worth- 
less, inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy  at  the  present  < 
government  price  ?    Let  us  look  at  facts,  and  make  them  our  guide. 
The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  new  States  to  bring 
more  and  more  lands  into  the  market ;  to  extinguish  more  Indian  titles ; 
to  survey  more.     The  new  States  themselves  are  probably  urged 
to  <^rate  upon  the  general  government  by  emigrants  and  settlers, 
who  see  still  before  them,  in  their  progress  west,  other  new  lands 
which  they  desire      The  general  government  yields  to  the  solicita^ 
tions.     It  throws  more  land  into  the  market,  and  it  is  annually  and 
daily  preparing  additional  surveys  of  fresh  lands.    It  has  thrown, 
and  is  preparing  to  throw  open  to  purchasers  already  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.     And  now,  because  the  capacity  to 
purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by  the  growth  of  our  population,  is  to- 
tally incompetent  to  absorb  this  immense  quantity,  the  government 
is  called  upon,  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition 
of  this  vast  amount  to  sale,  to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  ha  re- 
fuse!   Twenty-five  millions  in  thirty-six  years  only  are  sold^^xA  ^ 
^e  test  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  refuse.     Is  this  rigYil  ?    "K  VSaei^V^ 
^  £ye  buadred  mHUotm  in  market,  there  probi&Ay  'wo\il\!8LTioV\«t^ 
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been  more,  or  much  more  sold.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  worthless  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  sold  be- 
cause there  were  not  people  to  buy  it.  You  must  have  gone  to  other 
countries,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from  thence  peo- 
ple to  buy  the  prodigious  quantity  which  you  offered  to  sell. 

Refuse  land  !  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and  boys 
out  of  a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.  He  exhausts 
his  money.  Others  might  have  preferred  other  sections.  Other  sec- 
tions may  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can  with  no  more  propriety 
be  said  to  have  "  refused"  or  rejected  all  the  other  sections,  than  a 
;  man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  charms  and  accomplishments  of 
/  a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said  to  have  rejected  or  refused 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  oneliundred  and  six- 
ty millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there 
are  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  refuse  }  Take  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  all 
the  States  in  the  Union,  that  State  probably  contains  the  greatest 
proportion  of  rich,  fertile  lands ;  more  than  Ohio,  more  than  Indiana, 
abounding  as  they  both  do  in  fine  lands.  Of  the  thirty-three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  pnblic  lands  in  Illinois,  a  little  more  only  than  two 
millions  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of  thirty-one  miUions  all  re- 
fuse land  }  Who  that  is  acquainted  in  the  west  can  assert  or  beliera 
it  ?  No,  sir  ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands  are  unsold 
because  of  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
inferior  land  remaining,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  lands  also. 
For  its  timber,  soil  water  power,  grazing,  minerals,  almost  all  land 
possesses  a  certain  value.  If  the  lands  unsold  are  refiise  and  worth- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  why  are  they  sought 
after  with  so  much  avidity  ?  If  in  our  hands  they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing, what  more  would  they  be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  State*  ? 
"  Only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers  !"  What  settlers  would  thank  you  ? 
what  settlers  would  not  scorn  a  gift  of  refuse^  worthless  land  ?  If  yon 
mean  to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable  ;  be  manly  in  your 
generosity. 

Bat  let  us  examine  a  little  closet  lVi\s  \de«L  of  tefose  land.     If  there 
he  snjr  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  founi  \ii\M^  c^\i>A>aRa<)^dD«X  %tato 
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-would  be  Ohio.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  new  States.  There  the  pub- 
lic lands  have  remained  longer  exposed  in  the  market.  But  there 
i^e  find  only  five  millions  and  a  half  to  be  sold.  And  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  tliat  State  made  during  the  present  year.  It  is  in  a  paper,  entitled 
tbe  ^^  Ohio  Republican,"  published  at  Zanesville  the  26th  May,  1832. 
The  article  is  headed  '^  refuse  land,"  and  it  states  :  "  It  has  suited 
the  interest  of  some  to  represent  the  lands  of  the  United  States  which 
have  remained  in  market  for  many  years,  as  mere  ^  refuse'  which 
cannot  be  sold  ;  and  to  urge  a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the  ces- 
sion o£  the  residue  in  a  short  period,  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  ' 
situated.  It  is  strongly  urged  against  this  plan  that  it  is  a  specula- 
ting project,  which,  by  alienating  a  large  quantity  of  land  from  the 
United  States,  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  price  to  actual  settlers, 
in  a  few  years — ^instead  of  their  being  able  forever,  as  it  may  be  said 
is  the  case  under  the  present  system  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm 
at  a  reasonable  price.  To  show  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are  from 
being  worthless,  we  copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement 
of  recent  skies  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts  in 
the  west.  The  sales  at  the  Zanesville  land  office  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  have  been  as  follows :  January, 
$7,120  80,  February  $8,642  67,  March  $11,744  76,  April  $9,209 
19,  and  since  the  first  of  the  present  month  about  $9,000  worth 
have  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  40  acre  lots."  And 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act,  passed  at  this  season,  authoriz- 
ing sales  of  forty  acres,  will  from  the  desire  to  make  additions  to 
&rms,  and  to  settle  young  members  of  families,  increase  the  sales  very 
much,  at  least  during  this  year. 

A  firiend  <^  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  fall  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  minimum  price,  for  which 
he  has  lately  refused  $6  per  acre.  An  officer  of  this  body,  now  in 
my  eye^  jiurchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  refuse  land  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  $1,900.  It  is  a  business,  a  very' 
profitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  new  States,  to 
purchase  these  refuse  lands,  and,  without  improving  them,  to  sell 
them  at  large  advances. 

Tsrirwnbeii^  dhcaaraged  by  the  fiM^t  of  80  mtt&\i  inxTfe^f^^'S^^^ 
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land  remaining  unsold,  we  should  rejoice  that  this  bountiful  resourcei 
possessed  by  our  country,  remains  in  almost  undiminished  quantity, 
notwithstanding  so  many  new  and  flourishing  States  have  sprung  up 
in  the  wilderness,  and  so  many  thousands  of  families  have  been  ac- 
commodated. It  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  public  land  was  dealt  out 
by  government  with  a  sparing,  grudging,  griping  hand.  But  they 
are  liberally  offered,  in  exhaustless  quantities,  and  at  moderate  priceS| 
enriching  individuals,  and  tending  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  two  important  facts  brought  forward  and  emphatical- 
ly dwelt  on  by  the  committee  of  manufactures,  stand  in  their  full 
force,  unaffected  by  anything  stated  in  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee. These  facts  must  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiassed  mind  that 
will  deliberately  consider  them.  The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  States,  far  outstripping  the  old,  averaging  annually  an  increaae 
of  eight  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  doubling  of  course  in  twelve  years. 
One  of  these  States,  Illinois,  full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent. !  Would  this  astonishing  growth 
take  place  if  the  lands  were  too  high  or  all  the  good  land  sold  ?  The 
other  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales :  in  1830,  rising  of 
three  millions.  Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufacturesi 
the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were  in  fiict  $3,566,127  94! 
-  Their  progressive  increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this  hJap- 
pen,  if  the  price  were  too  high  ? 

It  is  argued  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  k 
various ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  fix  the  same  price  for  alL 
The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and  advantages  of  different  tractS| 
is  no  doubt  great.  After  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  classification! 
there  would  still. remain  very  great  diversity  in  the  tracts  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  This  is  the  law  of  nature.  The  presumption  of 
inferiority,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded  upon  the  length  of  tinoe  that 
the  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied,  for  reasons  already  stated. 
The  offer,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  previ- 
ous to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale,  provides  in  some  d^ree  for  the 
variety  in  the  value,  since  each  purchaser  pushes  the  land  up  to  the 
price  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  command.  But  if 
the  price  demanded  by  government  is  not  too  high  for  the  good  land} 
(and  no  one  can  believe  it,)  why  not  wait  until  that  is  sold  before  ai^ 
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manj  yecrs  to  come.  It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  bring  the  price 
of  good  land  down  to  the  standard  of  the  bad,  as  it  is  alledged  to  be 
to  carry  the  latter  up  to  that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is 
sold  there  will  be  no  purchasers  of  the  bad :  for,  as  has  b^n  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would 
rather  give  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first  rate  land,  than 
accept  refuse  and  worthless  land  as  a  present. 

**  4.  Because  the  E^edy  extinction  of  the  federal  title  within  their  limits  is  neces- 
sary to  the  independence  of  the  new  States,  to  their  equality  with  the  elder  States;  to 
the  devdqpment  of  their  resources;:  to  the  ndijection  of  their  soil  to  taxation,  culti' 
vatioH  and  setUememtf  and  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  their  jurisdiction  and  soYer- 
eignty." 

All  this  »  mere  assertion  and  declamation.     The  general  govern- 
m^nt  at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast  as  it  can  find 
purchasers.    The  new  States  are  populating  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity ;  their  condition  is  now  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  some 
of  the  old  States.    Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  is,  in  | 
internal  improvement  and  some  other  respects,  fifty  years  in  advance  \ 
of  her  elder  nsier  and  neighbor,  Kentucky.    How  have  her  growth  ' 
and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her  equality  with  the  elder  States^ 
the  development  of  her  resources,  the  taxation,  cultivation,  and  set- 
tlement of  her  soil,  or  the  proper  enjoyment  of  her  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty,  been  afiected  or  impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her 
limits  ?    The  federal  title !     It  has  been  a  source  of  blessings  and  of  \ 
bounties,  but  not  one  of  real  grievance.     As  to  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  exemption  for  five  years  of  those 
sold  to.  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to  the  new  States, 
would  they,  tax  it  ?    And  as  to  the  latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  for  by 
the  general  government,  as  may  be  seen  byneference  to  the  compacts ; 
and  it  is  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  new  States  themselves,  by  hold- 
ing out  a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase  and  settle  within  their 
limits. 

•*  S.  Beeadae  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land  office  department,  and  the  own- 
ership of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment into  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new  States,  and  subjects  their  policy  to  the 
oaoger  of  a  foreign  wndpouferful  influence." 

A  foreign  and  powerful  influence  !    The  federal  government  a  for  -  j 
eign  government !     And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control  over  tha 
national  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  peopV^  oi  flafc\Sxi\.^ 
Sii^  s  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart  and  coraftxuol  V!fik.%:ws^ 
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States !  As  to  the  calamity  of  the  land  offices,  which  are  held  witb* 
in  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  regarded  by  the  people  of  those  States 
with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it  is  by  the  land  committee.  Thej 
justly  consider  that  they  ought  to  hold  those  offices  themselyes,  and 
that  no  persons  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  other  foreign  States  of  this 
Union  to  611  them.  And,  if  .the  number  of  the  offices  were  increased, 
it  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  grievous  addition  to  the 
calamity. 

But  what  do  the  land  committee  mean  by  the  authority  of  tUs 
foreign,  federal  government  ?  Surely  they  do  not  desire  to  get  rid  ofj 
the  federal  government.  And  yet  the  final  settlement  of  the  land 
question  will  have  effected  but  little  in  expelling  its  authority  from 
the  bosoms  of  the  new  States.  Its  action  will  still  remain  in  a  thon- 
sand  forms,  and  the  heart  and  comers  of  the  new  States  will  still  be 
invaded  by  post-offices  and  post-masters,  and  post-roads,  and  the  Com- 
berland  road,  and  various  other  modifications  of  its  power. 

"  Because  the  sum  of  $425,000,000  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  new  States  ud 
Territories,  by  the  sale  of  their  soil,^  at  $1  25  per  acre,  is  nnconsdonable  and  im- 
practicable— such  as  never  can  be  paid — and  the  bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  mat 
drain,  exhaust  and  impoverish  these  States,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelings,  wnich  a 
sense  of  injustice  and  oppreesion  never  fail  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  whidi 
should  be  so  carefully  avoided  in  a  confederacy  of  free  States." 

In  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  rf  the 
immense  revenue  all  edged  to  be  derivable  from  the  public  lands, 
<<  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  $425,000,000,  for  the  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  at  $1,363|589,- 
691  for  the  whole  federal  domain.     Such  c^immca/ calculations  pie* 
elude  the  propriety  of  argumentative  answers."    Well,  if  these  cal- 
culations are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger  firom  the  preservation, 
of  the  existing  land  system  of  draining,  exhausting  and  impoverish^' 
ing  the  new  States,  and  of  exciting  them  to  rebellion. 

The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  state  what  the  public  laml^ 
would,  in  fact,  produce.  They  could  not  state  it.  It  is  hardly  i^ 
subject  of  approximate  estimate.  The  committee  stated  what  wooUtf 
be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands  ^ 
what,  at  one-half  of  that  price  ;  and  added  that,  although  there  migh^ 
be  much  land  that  would  never  sell  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
acre,  <<  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into  market  and  exposed  to  sale 
auction,  many  of  them  sell  at  prices  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  qan' 
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ter  per  aci«.''  They  concluded  by  remarking  that  the  least  &yora- 
ble  view  of  regarding  them  was  to  consider  them  a  capital  yielding 
an  annuity  of  three  millions  of  dollars  at  this  time  ;  that,  in  a  few 
years,  that  annuity  would  probably  be  doubled,  and  that  the  capital 
might  then  be  assumed  as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Whaterer  may  be  the  sum  drawn  £r<»n  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  States  alone  in  which 
they,  are  situated,  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  States.  And  it  will 
be  raised,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  years.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  have  paid,  in  one  year, 
the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in  that  State  by  the  sale  of  public 
lands;  but  in  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  payment  has 
been  made,  not  only  without  impoverishing,  but  with  the  constantly 
increasing  fnrosperity  of  the  State. 

Such)  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee  for  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Some  of  them  had  been 
anticipated  and  rented  in  the  report  of  the  manufacturing  committee ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shown  the  insolidity  of  the  residue. 
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I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report  against  / 
any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tendency  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in 
the  western  States  especially.  That  such  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence,  no  man  can  doubt  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon  such 
a  measure  as  that  of  throwing  into  market,  immediately,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  at  no  distant  period  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  millions  more,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  committee  (Mr.  King,)  had 
relied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have  presented 
a  report  far  less  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has  made.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Benton,)  is  as  visible  In  the  composition  as  if  his  name 
had  been  subscribed  to  the  instrument.  We  hear  again,  in  this  pa- 
per, of  that  which  we  have  so  often  heard  repeated  before  in  debate,  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri — the  sentiments  of  Edmund  Burke.  And 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  England,  to  which  those  sentiments 
were  applied. 
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England  has  too  little  land,  and  too  many  people.  America  has  too 
much  land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and  wants  peo- 
ple. The  British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  generations,  large 
bodies  of  land,  preserved  for  game  and  forest  from  which  but  small 
revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  out  the  crown  lands, 
that  they  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  royal  fiunily 
should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the  propo- 
sition by  convincing  arguments.  But  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  crown  lands  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  ?  Are  they  here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  te 
the  sake  of  their  game  or  timber,  excluded  from  sale  ?  Are  not  they 
freely  exposed  in  market,  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices  ? 
The  complaint  is,  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other  wtCHrds, 
i  that  people  are  not  multiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Pa- 
1  tience,  gentlemen  of  the  land  committee,  patience !  The  new  States 
are  daily  rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  already 
great  and  flourishing  members  of  the  amfederacy.  And,  if  you  wiU 
only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet  operation  of  the  laws  of 
^  God  and  man,  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem  with  pe<^e,  and  be 
filled  with  the  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  committee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to  animad- 
vert upon  certain  opinions  of  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
tained in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect  them  with  some 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  <^  mann&ctnrei. 
That  report  has  before  been  the  subject  of  repeated  conmientaiy  in 
the  Senate,  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  of  much  misrepresen- 
tation  and  vituperation  in  the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  showed  me 
the  rough  draft  of  that  report,  and  I  advised  him  to  expunge  the 
paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be  mis- 
represented, and  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust  accusation.  Bnt 
knowing  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  he  presented,  and  confiding  in  the  candor  of  a  just  pub- 
lic, he  resolved  to  retain  the  paragraphs.  I  cannot  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  Mr*  Rush  and^ 
me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my  suggestions,  retained  the  para— 
graphs  in  question,  because  these  facts  were  all  stated  by  Mr.  Ruaii^ 
himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  late  member  of  the  House  of 
resentatives,  representing  the  district  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter 
more  than  a  year  ago,  was  published  in  the  western  papers* 
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I  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  myself — nothing  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  my  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments  towards 
any  part  of  the  west.  If  the  pablic  acts  in  which  I  have  participa- 
ted ;  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole  life  will  not  refute  such  an 
imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it. 

But  I  tot// say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late  pa- 
triotic and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  himself;  and 
I  will  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous  glosses  and 
interpretaticms  which  have  been  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  monument 
of  his  abihty,  was  surveying  with  a  statesman's  eye  the  condition  of 
America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  Protective  Policy — the 
American  system.  He  spoke  of  the  limited  vocations  of  our  society, 
and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  means  of  increasing  subsis- 
tence, comfort  and  wealth.  He  noticed  the  great  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  our  feUow-citizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  want 
of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  inexpediency  of  all  blindly' 
rushing  to  the  same  universal  employment,  and  the  policy  of  dividing 
ourselves  into  various  pursuits.     He  says : 

•  '*  The  manner  in  whidi  the  remote  lands  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and  set- 
tling:, whilst  it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  population 
of  me  comitry,  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase  capital  in  the 
same  proportion.  *  .  •  *  Anything  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this  tendency 
to  diffusion  from  running  too  far  and  too  lonq  into  an  extreme,  can  scarcely  prove 
otherwise  than  salutary.  ♦  *  *  *  jf  t^g  population  of  these,  (a  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  including  some  western  States,)  not  yet  redundant  in  fact, 
though  appearing  to  be  so,  under  this  legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain 
fixed  in  more  instances,  as  it  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motives  to  manu- 
facturing labor,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the 
more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  next  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  ex- 
cess of  its  agricultural  population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not 
imagined  tli^t  it  ever  would  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  twn  this 
stream  of  conigration  aside ;  but  resources,  opened  through  the  influence  of  the 
laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  already  sufficiently 
peopled  to  enter  upon  them,  might  oiierate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  usefully 
lessen,  its  absorbing  force.'* 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view  adverse  to  the 
ivest,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests  ?  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on  the 
tendency  of  the4^eople  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the  incitement  to 
emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  propose  to  change  those 
laws  in  that  particular  ?  Does  he  propose  any  new  measure  ?  So  far 
&om  suggesting  any  alteration  of  the  conditions  on  which  ths^  ^\s^<& 
lands  are  sold,  he  expressly  says  that  it  is  not  deaVw^Afc^M  \\.n^«» 
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practicable,  to  turn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside.  Leaving  all  the 
laws  in  full  force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emigration,  arising  from  fer- 
tile and  cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends  the  encourag^neat 
of  a  new  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the  Union,  the  'west  as  well 
as  the  rest,  is  interested ;  thus  presenting  an  option  to  population  to  en- 
gage in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  at  its  own  discretion.  And  does 
such  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  complaint  to  any  one  ?  Is  it  not 
an  advantage  to  all  ?  Do  the  land  committee  desire  (I  am  snre  they  do 
not)  to  create  starvation  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  that  emigrants  may 
be  forced  into  another  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  i 
multiplication  of  human  employments,  by  which,  as  its  certain  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsbtence  and  ccmi- 
fort.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Rush,  then,  is,  that  he  looked  at  his  whoU 
country,  and  at  all  parts  of  it ;  and  that,  whilst  he  desired  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undisturbed,  he  widied  to  build  up| 
on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poor^  classei 
who  never  would  emigrate  ;  and  that  emigration,  under  the  best  aus- 
pices, was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There  are  moral, 
physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration ;  and  these  will  increase 
as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  the  west  are  removed,  by  intervening  Bet- 
tlements  further  and  further  from  society,  as  it  is  now  located.  It  is, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pronounces  that  of  all  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal creation,  man  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  uprooted  and  transferred 
to  a  distant  country ;  and  he  was  right.  Space  itself — ^mountains,  and 
seas,  and  rivers,  are  impediments.  The  want  of  pecuniary  means— 
the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  &mily, 
is  no  slight  circumstance.  When  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
(and  how  few,  comparatively,  can  surmount  them,)  the  greatest  of 
all  remains — that  of  being  torn  from  one's  natal  spot-^-separated  fop- 
ever  from  the  roof  under  which  the  companions  of  his  childhood  were 
sheltered,  from  the  trees  which  have  shaded  him  from  summer's  heats, 
the  spring  from  whose  gushing  fountain  he  has  drunk  in  his  youth^ 
the  tombs  that  hold  the  precious  relic  of  his  venerated  ancestors  ! 


But  I  have  said  that  the  land  conunittee  had  Aempted  to 
found  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reasoning  enu- 
ployed  by  the  committee  of  manutaciuxea  a^vast  the  proposed 
tloa  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Vncx%X  \»  ^DSoaX  x«M«wa»%\   ^' 
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it  ia ;  it  will  speak  for  itself;  and  without  a  single  comment  will  de- 
looaslntte  iiow  difiereut  it  is  from  that  of  the  late  Secretary  of  ths 
Tieaamy,  unexceptionable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  be. 

"The  neftUsI  emigration  (rays  the  inflnufacluring  cummillee)  Ihal  ii  Iwlieved 
sow  to  tike  [lace  from  any  uf  the  Slat; b,  19  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Bnd  TenneSMe. 
The  effectielaiDCitenBl  [Eduction  la  the  price  ol'ttie  public  lands  would  be— ]«..t» 
leEsea  the  lahe  of  real  eetete  in  those  three  Slilea  ;  2cl.,  to  diminish  ibeir  inlenM  in 
the  puUic  dwiuua,  m  b  common  fund  Xor  the  benetilDrall  the  Slates ;  and  ld.,l« 
offer  what  wonld  operate  aa«  bounty  to  further  emigration  from  those  State»,occ«- 
Hioning  mote  and  more  lands,  ailuated  ivithin  ihem,  to  be  thrown  into  Ihc  maifcet, 
thereby  not  only  leseening  the  value  of  iheir  lands, Ijul  drainiDglheni  both  of  Iheii 
popntaliou  uid  labor." 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the  Atlantic 
portkm  of  the  Union,  who  hare  been  induced  to  regard  lightly  thia 
vast  nstionad  prc^rty ;  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the  people  of 
the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  it ;  and  who  be- 
lieve that  h  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  present  care  and  preservation.  But  these  are  radical  mintalces.  I 
The  great  body  of  the  weat  are  satisfied — perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
general  admimstration  (^  the  public  lands.  They  would  ind^  like, 
and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal  expenditure  among  them  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this  provision  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which 
I  will  hereafi«  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But  the  great  body 
of  the  west  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  well  their  real 
interest  to  desire  any  essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey,  sale, 
or  price  of  the  lands.  There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  deni»> 
goguea,  who  desire  change ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  govern- 
ment, what  order  of  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not  desire  change  I 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  properties  <^  the  existing  system,  that  it 
contuns  within  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  conservation  and 
safety.  -  In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  States  become  identified 
with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest.  Now,  Ohio  is 
as  sound  as  any  old  State  in  the  Union,  in  all  her  views  relating  to 
the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her  share  io  the  exterior  domain  is 
much  mcffe  important  than  would  be  an  exclusive  right  to  the  few 
millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her  limits,  accompanied  by  a  vir- 
tual surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  the  other  public  lands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  the  people  of  the  other 
Mew  States,  left  to  their  own  unbiassed  sense  of  eqvklt;}  Mii  ystfac*, 
-Would  fcom  liie  same  jadgment  They  cannot  bebeye  ^^ajL  ^^aI'Odki 
turn  not  bongbt,  wluit  letnvna  the  property  of  l\ie««ft\\e*  «A  »^ 
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their  brethren  of  the  United  States,  in  common,  belongs  to  them  ex« 
clusively.  But  if  I  am  mistaken — if  they  have  been  deceived  by 
erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind,  made  by  artful  men,  as  the  sales 
proceed,  and  the  land  is  exhausted,  and  their  population  increased, 
like  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  will  feel  that  their  true  interest  points  to 
their  remaining  copartners  in  the  whole  national  domain,  instead  <tf 
bringing  forward  an  unfounded  pretension  to  the  inconsiderable  ran- 
nant  which  will  be  then  left  in  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  mnno&c- 
tures  for  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  committee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  the  general  go- 
vernment ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from  present 
appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed  ;  and  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against  an  enormous 
surplus  in  the  treasury.     WhUe  this  is  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  States  are  in  want  of,  and  can  most  beneficially  use, 
.  that  very  surplus  with  which  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.    Thepow- 
;  ers  of  the  general  government  are  limited  ;  those  of  the  States  ara 
■  ample.     If  those  limited  powers  authorised  an  application  of  the  fond 
to  some  objects,  perhaps  there  are  some  others,  of  more  importance, 
to  which  the  powers  of  the  States  would  be  more  competent,  or  to 
which  they  may  apply  a  more  provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  last  is  but  one 
government  of  the  same  people.  In  form  they  are  two,  in  substance 
one.  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  obligation  to  promota 
by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  respectively  entrusted,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  the  people  in  their  turn,  owe  respect 
and  allegiance  to  both.  Maintaining  these  relations,  there  should  be 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  afforded  by  these  two  systems.  When 
the  States  are  full-handed,  and  the  coffers  of  the  general  government 
are  empty,  the  States  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  many  of  them  did,  most  promptly  and  patriotically,  during 
the  late  war.  When  the  conditions  of  the  parties  are  reversed,  as  ui 
now  the  case,  the  States  wanting  -wYiaX  \a  ^moaV.  ^  Vs^&x^n.  to 
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general  govenunent^  the  duty  of  thi»  goyernment  is  to  go  to  the  lelief 
of  the  SUtes. 

They  were  riews  like  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  the  com* 
mittee  to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution  contained  in  the  bill  now 
under  connderationy  For  one,  however,  I  will  again  repeat  the  de- 
daration^  which  I  made  early  m  the  session,  that  I  unite  cordially  . 
with  those  "who  condemn  the  application  of  any  principle  of  distribu*  -. 
tion  among  the  several  States,  to  surplus  revenue  derived  from  taxa- 
tion. I  think  inccHne  derived  from  taxation  stands  upon  ground  totally 
distinct  from  that  which  is  received  from  the  public  lands.  Congress 
can  prevent  the  accumulation,  at  least  for  any  considerable  time,  of 
revenue  from  duties,  by  suitable  legislation,  lowering  or  augmenting 
the  imposts ;  but  it  cannot  stop  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  without 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  the  public  lands  are  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  which  they  possess  over  taxation  and  the  money  produced  by  it 

T^  brings  me  to  consider  1st— the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  distribatioB.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  at  the  constitution.  Congress  ^'  have  power  to  dispose  ofj  and  . 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States."  The  power  of  disposition  is 
plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not  limited  to  a  specified 
object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  applicable  to  any  object  or 
purpose  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  deem  fit,  acting  under 
its  hi^  responsibility. 

The  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  May  it  not 
apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  any  object  which 
the  good  of  the  Union  may  seem  to  indicate  ?  If  there  be  a  restraint 
m  the  constituticm,  where  is  it — ^what  is  it  ? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  the  idea 
of  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  lands.    They  have  been 
freely  granted,  from  time  to  time,  to  communities  and  individuals,  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.    To  States  fi>r  education,  internal  im-^ 
provements,  public  buildings;  to  corporations  for  education ;  to  the' 
deaf  and  dumb ;  to  the  colti  vatora  of  the  olive  and  t\u^  vvtm&  \  Vc^  ^\%* 
^^/DtioDenr;  to  Geomd  La&jeUej  fcc. 
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The  deeds  from  the  ceding  States,  far  from  opposing,  fully  warrant 
the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  ^<  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come, or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alli- 
ance of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive."  The  cession  was  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  fund  must  be 
retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and  thence  paid  out.  But  by  the  bill 
reported,  it  will  come  into  the  common  treasury,  and  then  the  qiiea- 
tion  how  it  shall  be  subsequently  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  of  the  United  States  as  compose  the  confederacy,  is  one  of 
modus  only.  Whether  the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  general  goyem- 
ment  directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon  some  equal  and  just  principle  to  the 
States,  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  cannot  afifectthe  right  of  distribution. 
If  the  general  government  retained  the  power  of  ultimate  disburse* 
ment,  it  could  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agents ;  and  what  agency  is 
more  suitable  than  that  of  the  States  themselves  ?  If  the  States  ex- 
pend the  money,  as  the  bill  contemplates,  the  expenditure  will,  in 
effect,  be  a  disbursement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the 
several  States  are  organs  of  the  expenditure ;  for  the  wliole  and  all 
the  parts  are  identical.  And  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  aO 
the  parts  necessarily  contributes  in  the  same  measure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  The  great  question  should  be.  Is  the  distribution  upon 
equal  and  just  principles  ?     And  this  brings  me  to  consideri 

2d.  The  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of  the  nett  pn>* 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  sveral  States  eon^po- 
sing  the  Union,  according  to  their  federal  representative  populatuniy 
as  ascertained  by  the  last  census ;  and  it  provides  for  new  States  that 
may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  basis  of  the  distribu- 
tion, therefore,  is  derived  frem  the  constitution  itself,  whidi  has 
adopted  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  representation  and  direct  taani* 
None  could  be  more  just  and  equitable. 

But  it  has  been  contended  in  the  land  report,  that  the  revolutionaiy 
States  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  not  to  be  allowe4 
to  come  into  the  distribution.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  thi 
purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  because  the  consideration  te 
them  was  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury,  and  was  consequentif , 
contributed  by  all  the  States.    Nor  has  the  objection  any  just  foond**/ 
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tion  when  applied  to  the  puhlic  lands  derived  from  Virginia  and  the 
other  ceding  States  ;  because  by  the  terms  of  the  deeds  the  cessions 
were  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States.  The  ceding 
States  haying  made  no  exception  of  any  State,  what  right  has  the 
general  government  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  now  create  an 
exception  ?  The  general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  the 
domain  in  virtue  of  those  deeds,  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  they  expressly  describe ;  and  it  is  bound  to  execute  the  trust 
accordingly.  But  how  is  the  fund  produced  by  the  public  lands  now 
expended  ?  It  comes  into  the  common  treasury,  and  is  disbursed  for 
the  common  benefit,  without  exception  of  any  State.  The  bill  only 
proposes  to  substitute  to  that  object,  now  no  longer  necessary,  another 
and  more  useful  common  object.  The  general  application  of  the  fund 
will  continue,  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although  the  particular 
purposes  may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  two  class- 
es of  States,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  the  Senate. 
It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  States,  besides  the  five  per  cent, 
stipulated  for  in  their  several  compacts  with  the  general  govemment| 
the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  proceeds.  Assuming 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to  $3,566,127  94,  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  shows  the 
sum  that  each  of  the  seven  new  States  would  receive.  They  have 
complained  of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold 
by  the  general  government  for  five  years  after  the  sale.  If  that  ex- 
emption did  not  exist,  and  they  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxing 
those  limds,  as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is  only  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue  which  they 
would  raise  would  only  be  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  State  now  collecting  a  revenue  of  $100,000  per  an- 
num, would  collect  only  $108,500^  if  it  were  to  tax  the  lands  recent- 
ly sold.  But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of  the  seven  new 
States  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distribvtive  share,  more  than  the 
whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

I,  It  may  be  thought  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new  States, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  unjust  towards 
the  old  States.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they  populate  much 
faster  than  the  old  States,  and  as  the  last  census  is  to  govern  in  the 
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apportionment,  they  ought  to  receive  more  than  the  old  States.  If 
they  receive  too  much  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  it  may  be 
neutralized  by  the  end  of  it 

After  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fifteen  per  cent 
allotted  to  the  new  States,  the  residue  is  to  foe  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  States,  dd  and  new,  composing  the  Union.  What  each 
of  the  States  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to  the  re- 
port.  Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the  standard,  theia 
must  be  added  one-sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in  that  table  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  several  States. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  tibe  proposed  distribution  be  satii- 
factory  to  the  Senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  aof. 
They  are  education,  internal  improvements,  and  colonization — ill 
great  and  beneficent  objects — ^all  national  in  their  nature.  No  mind 
can  be  cultivated  and  improved ;  no  work  of  antennl  improvement 
can  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  nor  any  person  of  color 
transported  fiK>m  any  of  tts  ports,  in  which  the  whole  Union  is  not 
interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  parts. 

The  States,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  objecta 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its  own  policy 
There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will  prefer,  perhapi|  to 
apply  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now  burdensome,  created  fbr 
internal  improvement ;  some  to  new  objects  of  internal  improvement  j^ 
others  to  education;  and  others  again  to  colonization.  It  maybe 
supposed  possible  that  the  States  will  divert  the  fund  firom  the  speci- 
fied purposes :  but  against  such  a  misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  the  security  which  arises  out  of  their  presumed  good  &ith; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to  withhold  subsequent,  if  there  has 
been  any  abuse  in  previous  appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at  this 
time,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  States  themselves  any  such  power? 
For  it  is  to  the  States  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The  evil  <^  a  fiea 
black  population  is  not  restricted  to  particular  States,  but  eztenda  to 
and  ii  felt  by  all.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  slave  questioDi  but  totally 
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distilict  ftoin  and  unconnected  with  it.     I  have  heretofore  often  ex-  . 
pressed  my  perfect  conviction  that  the  general  government  has  no  i 
constitutional  power  which  it  can  exercise  in  regard  to  African  sla- 
very.    That  conviction  remains  unchanged.     The  States  in  which 
slavery  is  tolerated,  have  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  subject.     But  the  slave  States  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  African  colonization.     Several  of  them  have  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of  it.    The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe  1 
unanimously,  recommended  the  encouragement  of  colonization  to  I 
Congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  that  the 
operation  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fond  is  to  be  withdrawn  and 
q>plied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no  war, 
Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing'the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made,  on  this  great  subject  of  the  public 
lands,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  besides  that  of  the  See* 
retary  of  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement — ^two  in  the  Senate  and 
one  in  the  House.  All  three  of  them  agree,  1st,  In  the  preservation 
of  the  control  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  lands  ;  and 
2d,  They  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  a  cession  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  land  committee  of  the  Senate  propose  an  assignment  of 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  nett  proceeds,  besides  the  five  per  cent,  stipu- 
lated in  the  compacts,  (making  together  twenty  per  cent*)  to  the  new 
States,  and  nothing  to  the  old* 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  the  Senate,  after  an  allotment 
of  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new  States,  propose  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  residue  among  all  the  States,  old  and  new, 
upon  equitable  principles. 

• 

The  Senate's  land  committee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distribution, 
restricted  to  the  new  States,  recommends  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  price  of  "  fresh  lands,"  to  a  minimum  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and 
to  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have  been  five  years  or  up- 
wardn  in  market*  ^ 

12 
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The  laud  committee  of  the  House  is  opposed  to  all  disiribiition, 
general  or  partial,  and  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  one 
■  dollar  per  acre. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  fbw  more  words  to  say  and  shall 
be  done.  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections,  and  by  exkting 
signs,  of  the  duty  of  communicating  strength  and  energy  to  the  glori- 
ous Union  which  now  encircles  our  favored  country.  Among  the 
ties  which  bind  us  together,  the  public  domain  merits  high  considen^ 
tion.  And  if  we  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  that 
great  resource,  among  the  several  States,  for  the  important  objects 
which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  affection 
and  of  interest  will  be  added.  The  States  will  feel  and  recognixe'tfae 
operation  of  the  general  government,  not  merely  in  power  and  bar- 
dens,  but  in  benefactions  and  blessings.  And  the  general  govemine&t 
.in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it  ditp 
penses  to  the  States,  the  benefits  of  moral  and  intellectaal  impiot^ 
ment  of  the  people,  of  greater  facility  in  social  and  commercial  int^ 
course,  and  of  the  purification  of  the  population  of  our  country,  them- 
selves the  best  parental  sources  of  national  character,  national  UnioB, 
and  national  greatness.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  particular 
proposition  now  under  consideration,  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  atte&- 
tion  of  the  nation  may  be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject ; 
that  it  may  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  immense  national  prop- 
erty ;  and  that,  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whole, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  sacred 
and  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  bleaaiiig 
for  ages  to  come. 


ON  INTRODUCING  THE  COMPROMISE  BILL. 


In  tux  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  12,  1833. 


[Tba  elecdon  of  General  Jacssoit  to  the  Presideiicy  for  a  second  term  took  place 
in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  assum- 
ed, by  the  formal  edict  of  a  regular  Convention  of  her  people,  to  nvUify  and  make  \ 
void  the  Taiiff  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that,  being  imposed  for  the   \ 
pvipoee  ef  protecting  American  Manufactures,  they  were  unconstitutional  and  in* 
valid.    General  Jacksoit  promptly  issued  a  vigorous  Proclamation,  denouncing  the 
aot  as  rebellious  and  treasonable,  and  declaring  that  he  should  use  all  the  power 
entrusted  to  him  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  cause  them  to  be  respected. 
General  Sootr  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  regular  force,  was  posted  at  Charles- 
ton»  S.  C.  and  every  portent  of  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  was  visible.    GexL 
Jackson's  imperious  passions  were  lashed  to  madness  by  the  Carolina  resistance, 
and  the  whole  phymcal  power  of  the  country  but  awaited  his  nod.    At  this  crisis 
Gongrefli- assembled,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clat  were  promptly  directed  to  the  da- 1 
vising  and  maturing  of  some  plan  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Union  and  th||»j 
nullifying   State,  and  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  ' 
projected  and  presented  the  bill  known  as  the  Compbomisi:  Act.    On  introducing  this  ' 
biUy  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  ] 

I  TE8TKRDAT,  sir,  gave  notice  that  I  should  ask  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.  I  at 
the  same  time  added^  that  I  should,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate, offer  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  is  founded. 
I  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  this  course  of  action,  because, 
although  strictly  parliamentary,  it  is,  nevertheless,  out  of  the  usual 
practice  of  this  body  ;  but  it  is  a  course  which  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  deem  to  be  justified  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject. 
I  rise,  sir  on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  a  private  nature, 
by  no  personal  feelings,  and  for  no  personal  objects  ;  but  exclusively 
in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  anticipate  on  my  part  any  ambitious 
display  of  such  humble  powers  as  I  may  possess.  It  is  sincerely  my 
purpose  to  present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked  statement  of  facta 
connected  with  the  measure  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  propose, 
and  with  the  condition  of  the  country.    When  I  survey,  sir,  the  whole 
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(ace  of  our  country,  1  behold  all  around  me  evidences  of  the  most 
gratifying  prosperity,  a  prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a 
cloud  upon  it,  were  it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there 
exist  great  dissensions  and  unhappy  distinctions,  which,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  legida- 
tion  adapted  to  all  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections, 
ought  to  be  quieted ;  and  leading  to  which  object  any  measure  ought 
to  be  well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  submit,  I  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed 
after  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  that  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  tariff  stands  in 
imminent  danger.  If  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it 
must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By  what  circumstances,  and  through 
what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
our  country,  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there  are 
who  may  differ  from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has  received 
upon  this  point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety,  of  concurrent  causeS| 
the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  if  the  system 
can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some  means 
not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  policy, 
sir,  would  be  productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed.  When 
I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to  the  number 
of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value 
of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  buBinesi 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  mannfacturipg  art 
which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this  government,  I 
cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those 
interests.  History  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  con- 
demned to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condemned 
to  exile  aud  ruin  by  that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sud- 
den repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opinion^ 
equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a  cataa- 
trophe. 
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Wbat,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the  people 
of  this  great  country  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  portion  of  the  people, 
and  paralyzes  their  industry ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  perpetual  operation ; 
that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system ;  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  to 
be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  And  what  is  the  just  complaint, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  support  the  tariff?  It  is,  that  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  vascillating  and  uncertain,  and  that  there 
is  no  stability  in  our  legislation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fairly 
opened,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  them,  and  to  open  a  new  set. 
Before  a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiment,  another  is  passed.  Be- 
fore the  present  law  has  gone  into  operation — before  it  is  yet  nine 
months  old — passed,  as  it  was,  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
delibcuration,  the  fruit  of  nine  months  labor — ^before  we  know  anything 
of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even  before  it  commences  its  opera- 
tions, we  are  required  to  repeal  it.  On  one  side  we  are  urged  to  re- 
peal a  system  which  is  fraught  with  ruin ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
check  now  imposed  on  enterprise,  and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the 
public  mind  has  been  thrown,  renders  all  prudent  men  desirous,  look- 
ing ahead  a  little  way,  to  adopt  a  state  of  things,  on  the  stability  of 
which  they  may  have  reason  to  count.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some 
principle  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable, 
both  parties: — to  increase  the  stability  of  our  legislation ;  and  at  some 
distant  day — but  not  top.  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring  down  the  rate  of 
duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  opponents  have  so  long 
contended.  The  basis  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modification,  is 
one  of  time;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propose  \ 
to  give  protection  to  our  manufactured  articles,  adequate  protection,  ^ 
for  a  length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human  life, 
is  very'  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  dis- 
cretion of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government — securing 
the  stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  reduction, 
on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the  duties  to  that 
revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  have  so  long 
contended.  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  true  character 
ofthebiU. 
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[Mr.  Clay  then  proceeded  to  read  the  firbtaection  oi'  the  bill.] 

According  to  this  section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  proposed  to 
coone  dovrn  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  nine 
)  years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection  to  our  own  manu&ctures  which 
I  hope  will  be  adequate,^  during  the  intermediate  time. 

[Mr,  Clat  here  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the  sections,  and  showed  by  wi- 
ous  illustrations  how  they  would  operate :  and  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment 
upon  the  second  section  of  the  bill.] 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  at  the  last  session  of  Ck>ngres8,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  low 
priced  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of  the  general 
class  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced  to  five  per 
cent.  It  will  be  also  recollected  that  at  that  time  the  gentlemen  from 
the  south  said  that  this  concession  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  they 
did  not  care  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  now  consider  it  of  any 
greater  importance.  As,  therefore,  it  has  failed  of  the  purpose  for  wMch 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  common  class,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  baek 
again,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  description  of  wooUiens,  and 
made  subject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  proposed  by  this  section. 

[Having  next  read  through  the  thii^  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Clav  said :] 

After  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section  lays  down  a 
rule  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard) 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until  other- 
wise directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the  wants 
of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule  is  thus  provided  for  the  rate  of 
duties  thereafter.  Congress  being  in  the  meantime  authorized  to  adopt 
any  other  rule  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  or  its  financial 
condition,  may  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  duty  is 
sufficient,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  found  necessary,  to  pro- 
duce a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  economical  administra- 
tion  of  the  government,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  of  those 
rates,  or  any  other,  from  being  fixed  upon :  whilst  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  is  introduced  to  guard  against  any  Bedlure  on  the  part  of 
CoBgresa  to  make  the  requisite  ptoy\«voTi  \tv  due  season. 
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This  section  of  the  bill  contaios  ako  another  clause,  suggested  by 
that  spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation  which  I  pray  may  preside  over 
the  councils  of  the  Union  at  this  trying  moment.  It  provides  (what 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  have  so  long  anx- 
iously required  for  their  security)  that  duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready 
money — and  we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system, 
into  which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  woollens,  by  the 
act  of  the  last  session.  This  section  further  contains  a  proviso  that 
nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  any  amount  of  duties,  ^ 
in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this  country  and  any  foreigpti  \ 
power. 

[Mr.  Clay  then  read  the  tburth  aectiou  oi  the  bill.] 

• 

One  of  the  considerations  strongly  urging  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  at  this  time  is,  that  the  government  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  a 
dilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue  ;  and  this  apprehension  is 
the  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change  the  protective  policy  of 
the  country.  The  section  which  1  have  read  is  an  efibrt  to  guard 
against  this  evil^  by  relieving  altogether  from  duty  a  portion  of  th» 
articles  of  import  now  subject  to  it.  Some  of  these  would,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a  considerable  revenue; 
the  article  of  silks  alone  would  yield  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  present  dissensions,  and  let  things 
take  their  course,  I  believe  that  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended. 
If  the  bill  which  this  body  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
has  ag^  passed  at  this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  House,  and  be*  \ 
come  a  law,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  • 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  shall  have 
settled  two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated 
this  country,  that  of  the  tariff,  of  the  public  lands,  and,  I  will  add,  of  ■ 
internal  improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be  a  surplus 
revenue,  that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year  1842,  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement  already  conamenced ;  >. 
and,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement should  be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  land  bill,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  referring  to  that  measure  in  connexion 
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that  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  to  coDsider  them  as  tmited  in  ther 
fate,  being  desirouA,  partial  as  I  may  be  to  both,  that  each  shall  stand 
or  &11  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.     If  this  section  of  the  bill,  ad- 
ding to  the  number  of  free  articles,  should  become  law,  along  with 
the  reduction  of  duties  proposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall  have  any  surplus  revenue  at  all.    I 
have  been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we 
shaU  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  though  I  admit  that  such  a  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at  in  no  other  way.     But  what  is  this  process? 
Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist.     The  amount  which  they  produce 
is  known  ;  the  Secretary,  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty, 
supposes  that  the  duties  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  of  duty.     Now  no  calculation  can  be  more  uncertain 
than  that.     Though  perhaps  the  best  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
made,  it  is  still  all  uncertainty ;  dependent  upon  the  winds  and  waveSj 
on  the  mutations  of  trade,  and  on  the  course  of  commercial  opera- 
tions.    If  there  is  any  truth  in  political  economy,  it  cannot  be  that 
result  will  agree  with  the  prediction ;  for  we  are  instructed  by  all  ex- 
perience that  the  consumption  of  any  article  is  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule, 
that  the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  portion  of  its  price.     1  do  not 
mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one  ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
so  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  of  the  tariff  could  have  been 
more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purposes,  than  that  which  thus  cal- 
culated the  revenue,  and  in  addition,  assumed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  every  year  would  be  so  much,  &c.     Can  any  one 
here  say  what  the  future  expenditure  of  the  government  will  be  ?    In 
this  young,  great,  and  growing  community,  can  we  say  what  will  be 
the  expenditure  of  the  government  even  a  year  hence,  much  less 
what  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  hence  ?    Yet  it  has  been 
estimated,  on  assumed  amounts,  founded  on  such  uncertain  data,  both 
of  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  so 
many  millions  a  year ! 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  examination  of 

articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  are  proposed  to  be  left  free  of 

duty.     The  duties  on  these  articles  now  vary  from  five  to  ten  per 

cent,  ad  valorem ;  but  low  as  they  are,  the  aggregate  amount  of 

revenue  wbicb  they  produce  is  conndetiVAe* .  "B*^  Vbft  VAW.  q£  tl^  lut 
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session,  the  duties  on  French  silks  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  that 
on  Chinese  silks  at  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  the  bill  now  pro* 
posed,  the  duty  on  French  silks  is  proposed  to  be  repealed,  leaving 
the  other  untouched.  I  will  frankly  state  why  I  made  this  distinc- 
tion. It  has  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire  with  me  to  see  our  com- 
meroe  with  France  increased.  France,  though  not  so  large  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  great  staples  of  our  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  a  great 
growing  customer.  I  have  been  much  struck  with  a  &ct  going  to 
prove  this,  which  accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge  the  other  day ; 
which  is,  that  within  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount 
of  consumption  in  France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  c-otton  has 
been  tripled^  Again,  it  is  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  j 
lower  grades  of  quality  cannot  sustain  -a  competition  with  the  Chinese 
without  s<Hne  discrimination  of  this  sort.  I  have  understood,  also, 
that  the  duty,  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session  has  been 
very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France ;  and,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion  in  fieivor  of  the  French  product.  If  the  Senate  should  think 
difEk:eaily^,  I  shall  be  content.  If,  indeed,  they  should  think  proper 
to  strike  out  this  section  altogether,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  their 
decision. 

[ Afler  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  Clay  said :] 

I  will  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be  made 
to  the  bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  prospective,  that  it  binds 
our  soecessors,  and  that  we  have  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  act  is  prospective,  and  so  is  almost  every  act  which 
we  ever  passed,  but  we  can  repeal  it  the  next  day.  It  is  the  estab- 
lished usage  to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  operation.  In  every  tariff 
there  are  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation  immediately,  and 
others  at  a  fbture  time.  Each  Congress  legislate  according  to  their 
own  views  of  propriety ;  their  acts  does  not  bind  their  successors,  but 
creates  a  species  of  public  fiiith,  which  will  not  rashly  be  broken. 
But  if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation,  as  I  hope  even  against  hope, 
that  it  may,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  by  all  parties. 
There  is  but  one  contingency  which  will  render  a  change  necessary, 
and  that  is  the  intervention  of  a  war,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
biU. .  The  hands  of  Congress  are  left  untied  in  ftna  evetiti  vnAi  ^Cbe^ 
will  he  mt  liberty  to  reeart  to  any  nltode  of  taxiidcm  ^YAcSci^JEiffi^  toflKS 
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propose.     But  if  we  suppose  peace  to  continue,  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tive for  disturbing  the  arrangennent,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  motive 
to  carry  it  into  efl^t.     In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  the 
bill,  by  the  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  of  whom  1  hdld  myself  to 
be  one,  for  my  mind  is  immutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  and 
it  abandons  the  power  of  protection.    But  I  contend,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  an  abandonment 
of  it ;  tor  the  power  is  in  the  constitution  according  to  our  theory- 
was  put  there  by  its  framers,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  people. 
After  the  year  1842,  the  bill  provides  that  the  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  a  certain  mode.    There  are  four  modes  by  which  the  industrj 
of  the  country  can  be  protected. 

First,  The  absolute  prohibition  of  rival  foreign  articles  that  ore 
totally  unattempted  by  the  bill ;  but  it  is  competent  to  the  wisdom  €i 
the  government  to  exert  the  power  whenever  they  wish.  Second ; 
The  imposition  of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  reference  to 
any  object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a  large  public  debt  in  1816| 
the  duties  yielded  thirtynseven  millions,  and  paid  so  much  more  of 
the  debt,  and  subsequently  they  yielded  but  eight  or  ten  millions^  and 
paid  so  much  less  of  the  debt.  Sometimes  we  have  to  trench  on  the 
sinking  fund.  Now  we  have  no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  sotpliis 
revenue,  and  no  motive  for  continuing  the  duties.  No  man  can  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  say  that  we  can  caarry  on  ihb 
system  with  accumulating  revenue,  and  no  practical  way  of  expend- 
ing it.  The  third  mode  was  attempted  last  session,  in  a  resolution 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fact  ulti- 
mately formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed  both  Houses. 
This  was  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
government,  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the  protected  and  not 
from  the  unprotected  articles.  1  will  say,  that  I  regret  most  deeply 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  will  not  suffer  this  principle  to 
prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail — and  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  will  come, 
when  it  will  be  adopted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country. 
Shall  we  legislate  for  our  own  wants  or  that  of  a  foreign  countary  ? 
To  protect  our  own  interests  in  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  was 
the  basis  of  this  system.  The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  can 
be  afforded  to  domestic  industry,  is  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  arti- 
ch  whi<^  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.  These  are  the 
£>or  modes  for  protecting  our  industry  \  aacid  \o  V\vc»^  ^V!i<(>  wc^  that 
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the  bill  abandons  the  power  of  protection,  1  reply,  that  it  does 
not  touch  that  power  ;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so  far  from  being 
abandoned,  is  extended  and  upheld  by  the  bilL     The  most  that  can 
be  objected  to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom  1  co-operate  to  support 
the  protective  system,  is  that,  in  consideration  of  nine  and  a  half  years 
of  peace,  certainty,  and  stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some 
advantages  which  they  now  enjoy.     What  is  the  principle  which  has  { 
.always  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other  House  ?    After  the  '< 
accumulation  of  capital  and  skill,  the  manufacturers  will  stand  alone,  i 
unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition  with  the  imported  articles 
from  any  quarter.     Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all  fluctuations  and 
agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every  branch  will  t 
sustain  themselves  against  foreign  competition.     If  we  can  see  our  - 
■way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come,  we  can  safely  leave  to  posterity 
to  provide  for  the  rest.  If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as  may  be  its  hie 
next  session,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into  extreme  distress  and 
agitation.    I  want  harmony.  .  I  wish  to  see  the  restoration  of  those 
iies  which  have  carried  us  triumphantly  through  two  wars.    I  delight 
not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.     Let  us  have  peace,  and  become  once 
more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist  under  a 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valonbn  duty.    My  reply  is,  ^^  sufficient  for  the  \ 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  I  will  leave  it  to  the  day  when  the  reduction  : 
takes  effect,  to  settle  the  question.     When  the  reduction  takes  place, 
and  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it,  what  will  he  do  ?    I  will  tell  you 
what  he  ought  to  do.    He  ought  to  try  it — make  a  fair  experiment  of 
itp— and  if  he  cannot  live  under  it,  let  him  come  here  and  say  that  he 
is  bankrupt  and  ruined.     If  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  him, ' 
sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I  will  believe  that  something 
will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be  afforded,  without  hazarding  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union.     The  confederacy  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed  with  delicacy  and  skill.     There 
are  an  infinite  variety  of  prejudices  and  local  interests  to  be  regarded, 
but  should  all  be  made  to  yield  to  the  Union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some  inter- 
mediate system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  alternative. 
Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand— for  the  ob\^\AO!A  «s&  tca&i^ 
faty  the  irhads  of  protection  principally — ^that  tinA  ^AIM  Uk  ^»^  V^"^*^ 
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that  the  intermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsiderable,  and  that  there 
IB  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  stipulated,  the  reduction 
proposed  iroold  be  allowed  to  take  effect.  In  the  first  place,  should 
be  recollected,  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country — the  measures 
of  the  government  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
— the  public  fidth  in  some  degree  pledged  for  their  security ;  and  the 
ruin  in  which  rash  and  hasty  legislation  would  involve  them.  I  will 
not  dispute  about  terms.  It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  mun- 
tuncd  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  for  the  protection  of  manufsc^ 
tares ;  but  there  are  other  pledges  which  men  of  honor  are  bound  by, 
besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take  no  cognizance. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which  in- 
duces him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  in  honor 
hound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any  man  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the  system  would  be 
permanent  ?  The  whole  country  expected  it.  The  security  against 
any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill,  is  in  the  character  of 
the  bin,  as  a  compromise  between  two  couflicting  parties  If  the  b31 
should  be  taken  by  common  consent,  as  we  hope  it  will  be — the  his- 
tory of  the  revenue  will  be  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and  recorded — 
and  no  one  will  disturb  a  system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to 
give  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  I  propose  to  arrive  at  the 
minimiim  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  I  never  would  consent  to  any 
precipitate  operation  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  on  the  community. 

Now,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appears  that  there  are  eight  yearn 
and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half,  taking  the  ultimate  time,  which 
would  be  an  efficient  protection,  the  remaining  duties  will  be  with- 
)dwwn  by  a  biennial  reduction.  The  protective  principle  must  be  said 
(to  be,  in  some  measure,  relinquished  at  the  end  of  eight  years  and  a 
half.  This  period  cannot  appear  unreasonable,  and  I  think  that  no 
member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  make 
the  lightest  objection.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  other 
don — ^the  want  of  guarantee  to  there  being  an  ulterior  contini:^ 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
tMob  ii  freBcrihe§.    The  best  goaarantoe  'wfiW^fevaA  \\i^^  €cra<aa^ 
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stances  under  which  the  measure  would  he  passed.  If  it  passes 
by  common  consent ;  if  it  is  passed  with  the  assent  of  a  portion — a 
considerahle  portion  of  those  who  have  directly  hitherto  supported 
this  system,  and  hy  a  considerahle  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it — 
if  they  declare  their  satisfaction  with  the  measure,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  rate  of  duties  guarantied,  will  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continues  at  peace.  And,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  when  the  experiment  will  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  mode  of  protection  fixed  by  the  bill,  while  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion has  been  sufiered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war  should  render  it  neces- 
sary, protection  might  be  carried  up  to  prohibition ;  while  if  the  coun- 
try should  remain  at  peace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation, 
the  duties'  will  be  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard, 
which  has  been  so  earnestly  wished  hr. 

But  suppose  that  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there  are  no  / 
guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  in&llibility.     Suppose 
a  different  state  of  things  in  the  south — that  this  Senate,  from  causes 
which  Lshall  not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  are  obvious  to  every 
reiSecting  man  in  this  country — causes  which  have  operated  for  years 
past,  and  which  continue  to  operate — suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  in  the   Senate  in  favor  of  the  southern  ( 
views,  and   that  they    should   repeal  the  whole  system  at  once, 
what  guarantee  would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would 
not  destroy  those  great  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  ? 
What  guarantee  will  you  have  that  the  thunders  of  those  powerful 
manufactures  will  not  be  directed  against  your  capitol,  because  of  this  \ 
abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because  you  have  given  them  no 
protection  against  foreign  legislation.     Sir,  if  you  carry  your  measure 
of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at  least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are  ; 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  manufectures*  you  have  no  security, 
no  guarantee,  no  certainty,  that  any  protection  will  be  continued. 
Bat  if  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both  \ 
parties,  we  shall  have  all  security  ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the  , 
transaction ;  narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed ; 
that  it  was  a  pacifying  measure ;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the 
▼essel  of  the  Union  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 
When  all  this  was  known,  what  Congress,  what  Legislatere,  would 
inar  the  guarantee  ?    What  man  who  is  entitled  to  daiei^e  V!&a  dbfl^ 
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acter  of  an  American  statesman,  would  stand  up  in  his  place  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed.     All  that  I  say  ht^ 
thai  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can  be  desired  by  those 
on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  these  en  the 
other  would  have  by  any  ui^ortunate  concurrenoe  of  circumstancef. 
Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be  brought  about  as  wenU 
,  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  aU  parties  in  this  country.     All  parties 
may  find  in  this  measure  some  reasons  for  objection.     And  what 
human  measure  is  there  which  is  free  £rom  objectionable  qualities? 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great  fetherc^oiir 
country  himself,,  that  if  that  great  work  which  is  the  charter  of  our 
liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished,  had  been  sub- 
mitted, article  by  article,  to  all  the  different  States  composing  this 
Union,  that  the  whole  would  have  been  rejected  ;  and  yet  when  the 
whole  was  presented  together,  it  was  accepted  as  a  whole.     I  wffl 
admit  that  my  friends  do  not  get  $11  Uiey  could  wish  for ;  and  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not  obtain  all  they  might  desire ;  hA 
both  will  gain  all  that  in  my  humble  opinion  is  proper  to  be  given  in 
the  present  condition  of  this  country.     It  may  be  true  that  there  will 
be  loss  and  gain  in  this  measure.     But  how  is  this  loss  an^  gain  dis- 
tributed ?     Among  our  countrymen.     What  we  lose^  no  fbreign  hand 
gains  ;  and  what  we  gain,  will  be  no  loss  to  any  foreign  power.     It 
is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  place.     The  distribution  is 
founded  on  that  great  principle  of  compromise  and  concession  whicfa 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  institutions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  consti- 
tution itself,  and  which  has  continued  to  regulate  us  in  our  onward 
inarch,  and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  touch  another  topic.  ObjectiOM  have 
been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  resulting  from 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  I  confess  that 
I  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any  legislation  at  all  on  thia  sub- 
ject at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because  I  mia- 
conceived  the  purposes,  as  I  have  found  from  subsequent  obseryatioi&i 
which  that  State  has  in  view.  Under  the  influence  of  more  aceurala 
information,  I  must  say  that  the  aspect  of  things  since  the  commence- 
aent  of  the  session  have,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  changed.  When  I 
mme  to  take  my  seat  on  tlua  floor,  l\MAauvv^Bi^^'^x>  ^^o^tsSow  q€ 
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this  Union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  general  government.  I  had  imagined  that  she  had 
arrogantly  required  that  we  should  abandon  at  once  a  system  which 
had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country.  Supposing  that  she 
had  manifested  this  feelings  and  taken  up  this  position,  i  had,  in  con- 
sequence, felt  a  disposition  to  hurl  defiance  back  again,  and  to  impress 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  member 
of  this  Union.  But  since  my  arrival  here,  I  find  that  South  Carolina 
does  not  contemplate  force,  for  it  is  denied  and  denounced  by  that 
State.  She  disclaims  it — and  asserts  that  she  is  merely  making  an 
experiment.  That  experiment  is  this :  by  a  course  of  State  legisla- 
tion, and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she  is  endeavoring  by 
her  civil  tribunals  to  prevent  the  general  government  from  carrying  \ 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  operation  within  her  limits.  That 
•he  has  {HX)fessed  to  be  her  object.  Her  appeal  is  not  to  arms,  but  to 
another  power  ;  not  to  the  swofd,  but  to  the  law.  I  must  say,  and  I 
will  say  it  with  no  intention  ot  disparaging  that  State,  or  any  other 
of  the  States — it  is  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose  of 
South  Carolina  is  net  that  of  force,  this  at  once  disaroos,  divests  legis- 
lation of  one  principal  objection,  which  it  appears  to  me  existed 
against  it  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  Her  purposes  are  aU 
of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust  the  United  States  firom 
her  limits  ;  and  unquestionably  she  has  ttricen  good  care  to  prepare  ' 
her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing  them  to  decide  in  h«p  favor.  M 
we  submitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  ob- 
taining justice.  She  disclaims  any  intention  of  resorting  to  force  un- 
less we  should  find  it  indispensable  te  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union 
by  applying  force  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  the  aspect  of  the  attitude 
of  South  Carolina  has  changed — or  rather,  the  new  Kght  which  I  have 
obtained,  enables  me  to  see  her  in  a  difierent  attitude — and  1  have 
ttot  truly  understood  her  until  she  passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was 
inteeded  to  carry  her  ordinance  into  effect.  Now,  i  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  State  to  which  I  bave  referred  must  ultimately  fiul  in  her 
attempt.  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  saying  anything  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  that  State.  Far  from  it.  I  think  that  she  has  been  rash, 
intemperate,  and  greatly  in  error ;  and  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
her  own  writers — ^made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  From  one  end  j 
to  the  other  of  this  continent,  by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullification 
has  been  put  down^  and  pat  down  in  a  maimer  mote  etfecNxx^^  V^dabq^ 
hys  thoasMd  wan  or  a  tkowwad  aianiee  \  by  tSbA  VxtemiASc^  tot^&fe^ 
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by  the  mighty  influence  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  voice  beyond  the 
single  State  of  South  Carolina  has  been  heard  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ple of  nullificatian,  which  she  has  asserted  by  her  oven  ordinance; 
and  I  will  say,  that  she  must  fail  in  her  lawsuit.  I  will  express  two 
opinions ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  devise  a  system  of  State  legislation  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  countervailed  by 
federal  legislation. 

A  State  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  bat  federal 
legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  successfully  counteract 
the  course  of  State  legislation.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  foie- 
saw  this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  against  it.  What  has  it 
said?.  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerating  the  powers  of  this 
government,  that  Congress  shall  have  all  power  to  carry  into  e£fect 
all  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  in  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  sweeping  clause — ^for  they  have  not  specified  con- 
tingencieSy  because  they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen — ^bnt 
whatever  powers  were  necessary,  all,  all  are  given  to  this  govern- 
ment by  the  fundamental  law,  necessary  to  carry  into  efiect  those 
powers  which  are  vested  by  that  constitution  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. That  is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  State,  provided  this  government  is  administered  vnth  prudence 
and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to  the  employment  of  force ; 
but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must  be  by  State  legislation,  and 
not  federal  legislation  ;  and  the  responsibility  of  employing  that  force 
must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the  State  itself. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I  merely  throw  oat  these 
sentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing declared  her  purpose  to  be  this,  to  make  an  experiment  whether, 
by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a  conventional  form,  or  a  legislative  form 
of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  the 
United  States,  I,  for  one,  will  express  my  opinion — that  I  believe  it 
is  utterly  impracticable,  whatever  course  of  legislation  she  may  choose 
to  adopt,  for  her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  give  the  tribu- 
usds  and  the  executive  of  the  country,  whether  that  executive  has  ot 
bMs  not  my  confidence,  the  necessary  meaaiaea  ^^'<«^%Xk^wii^Gks»\\7s 
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to  execute  the  laws  df  the  Union*  But  I  would  not  go  a  hairii  fatoadth 
further  than  what  was  necessary  for  those  purposes.  Up  to  that  point 
I  would  go,  and  cheerfully  go ;  for  it  is  my  swcntb  duty,  as  I  r^ard 
it,  to  go  to  that  point. 

Again :  taking  this  view  of  the  suhject,  South  Carolina  is  doing 
nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with  more  rashness,  than 
some  other  States  have  done — ^tbat  respectahle  State,  Ohio,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  State  of  Virginia  also.     An  opinion  prevailed 
some  years  ago,  that  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a  State  into  a  penal  form,  j 
you  could  oust  federal  jurisdiction  out  of  the  limits  of  that  State,  be-  \ 
cause  the  State  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  penalties 
and  crimes,  and  it  was  inferred  that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the 
authority  from  tihem.     According  to  that  principle,  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  the  laws  taxing  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
high  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against  every  person  who  should 
attempt  to  defeat  her  taxation.     The  question  was  tried.     It  happened 
to  be  my  lot  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit  against  the  State, 
and  to  maintain  the  federal  authority.     The  trial  took  place  in  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  circumstances  which  re- 
dounds to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic  State,  she  submitted  to  the  fed- 
eral force.     I  went  to  the  office  of  the  public  treasury  myself  to  which 
was  taken  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  having  re- 
mained there  in  sequestration  until  it  was  peaceably  rendered,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  decision  of  the  court,  without  any  appeal  to  arms.     In 
a  building  which  I  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  treasury,  I  saw 
the  most  brilliant  display  of  arms  and  musquetry  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life ;  but  not  one  was  raised  or  threatened  to  be  raised  against  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  then 
enforced.    In  Virginia  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
history  of  it,)  there  was  a  case  of  this  kind.     Persons  were  liable  to 
penalties  for  selling  lottery  tickets.     It  was  contended  that  the  State 
tribunals  bad  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.    The  case 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court — the  parties  were  a  Mr.  Myer» 
and  somebody  else,  and  it  decided  as  it  must  always  decide,  no  mat- 
ter what  obstruction — ^no  matter  what  the  State  law  may  be,  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  United  States  must  follow  and  defeat  it,  in  it* 
attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  authority. 
South  Carolina  has  attempted— and,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  i!kx\<^  tdosc^  ^ 
t&mre  wajr,  sttempted  to  defesA  the  executiou  oE  \\ie\KV%^  ^^ 
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United  States.  But  it  seems  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop  here,  in  order  that, 
hy  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  advancing  any 
further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  expediency  of  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  Although  I  came  here  impressed  with  a  different 
opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become  reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  feel  an 
luconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should  have 
passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue.  I  hoped 
that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  I  feel,  and  I  think  that  we  must 
all  confess,  we  breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint  waa  upon 
us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South  Carolina  has  prac- 
tically postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into  effect^  till 
the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed  the  course  of  events, 
can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still  further  legislation,  if  Con- 
gress should  rise  without  any  settlement  of  this  question.  I  was 
going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  South 
Carolina  must  perceive  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She 
must  be  desirous — it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  she  is  not — ^to  re- 
main in  the  Union.  What !  a  State  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  an- 
cestry fought  so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Union— a  State  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked 
by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character !  I  have  sometimes  fencied 
what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  goes  out  of  this  Union ;  if  her  five 
hundred  thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  She  is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  She 
is  an  independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  She  must  have 
armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government — ^have  foreign  nus- 
sions — she  must  raise  taxes— -enact  this  very  tariff,  which  has  driven 
her  out  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money,  and  to 
sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should  have  no 
force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to  piratical  in- 
cursions. Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour  down  a  horde 
of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plantations.  She  must 
have  her  embassies,  therefore  must  she  have  a  revenue.  And,  let  xne 
tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence — an  inevitable  one ;  she  baa  a 
certain  description  of  persons  recognized  as  property  south  of  the 
Poiemmi,  and  west  of  the  Mia«Ba\pp\,  vrVn^  ^w^^  \»  xsa  Vsuq^ 
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recognized  as  such,  except  within  their  own  limits.  This  species  of 
property  would  sink  to  one-half  of  its  present  value,  for  it  is  Loui8<- 
iana  and  the  south-western  States  which  are  her  great  market. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a  moment,  to  become 
a  separate  and  independent  State.  If  the  existence  of  the  ordinance, 
while  aax  act  of  Congress  is  pending,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  motive 
for  not  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws.  South  Carolina,  by 
keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even  before  us,  as  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to  time,  would  defeat  our  legisla- 
tion for  ever.  I  would  repeat  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
combination,  the  whole  of  which,  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of 
action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort,  during  the  present  session 
^Congress,  to  some  measure  in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquilize.the 
country* 

If  there  be  any  one  who'want  civil  war — ^who  want  to  see  the  blood    / 
of  any.  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt — I  am  not  one  of  them,    ♦n 
wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind ;  but,  above  all,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  a 
civil  war.     When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  no  human    \ 
sight  is  competent  to.foresee  when,  or  how,  or  where  it  is  to  termi- 
nate.    But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our 
own  happy  land,  and  armies  are  marching,  and  commanders  are  win- 
ning their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion  on  our  coast — tell  me,  if 
you  can,  tell  me  if  any  human  being  can  tell  its  duration.     God  alone 
knows  where  such  a  war  would  end.     In  what  a  state  will  be  left  j 
our  institutions  ?     In  what  state  our  liberties  }    I  want  no  war ;  above  i 
all,  no  war  at  home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Carolina  has  been  rash,  intemper-  , 
ate,  and  greatly  in  the  wrong  ,  but  I  do  not  want  to  disgrace  her,  nor  ■ 
any  other  member  of  this  Union.     No :  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  j 
lustre  of  one  single  star  dimmed,  of  that  glorious  confederacy  which 
constitutes  our  political  sun  ;  still  less  do  I  wish  to  see  it  blotted  out, 
and  its  light  obliterated  for  evpr.     Has  not  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina been  one  of  the  members  of  this  Union  in  "  daya  tici^l  \.t\fc^T&K«[Jt^ 
•ouls.^"    Have  Dot  her  ancestors  fought  a\otigs\Ae  o\xi  «x«ft«X«t%'^- 
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Have  we  not,  conjointly,  won  together  many  a  glorious  battle  ?  If 
we  had  to  go  into  a  civil  war  with  such  a  State,  how  would  it  termi- 
nate ?  Whenever  it  should  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her  con- 
dition ^  If  she  should  ever  return  to  the  Union,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  her  feelings  and  affections  ;  what  the  state  of  the  heart 
of  her  people  ?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  anceston 
mingled  in  the  throng  of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posteiity  will  min- 
gle with  hers,  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  the  united  defence 
of  liberty,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Union,  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  her  degraded  or  defaced  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same  love  of  country  which, 
if  I  know  myself,  has  actuated  me  ,  and  the  same  desire  of  restoring 
harmony  to  the  Union,  which  has  prompted  this  effort.  If  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment — but  that  would  be  asking  too  much  of  humnn 
nature — if  we  could  suffer,  for  one  moment,  party  feelings  and  party 
causes — and,  as  I  stand  here  before  my  God,  I  declare  I  have  looked 
beyond  those  considerations,  and  regarded  only  the  vast  interests  of 
tills  united  people — I  should  hope  that,  under  such  feelings,  vod  with 
such  dispositions,  we  may  advantageously  proceed  to  the  considenip 
tion  of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before  they  are  yet  bleeding,  the  wounds 
of  our  distracted  country. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT, 

i 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States    February  25,  1833. 


[Tke  bill  before  noted,  having  been  introdaced  and  favorably  reported,  its  passage 
was  opposed  in  the  Senate,  especially  by  Mr.  Webstkr.  Mr.  Clat  replied  to  the 
aigumenta  adduced  against  it  as  follows :] 

Being  anxious,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  should  pass,  and  pass 
this  day,  I  will  abridge  as  much  as  I  can  the  observations  I  am  called 
upon  to  make.  I  have  long,  with  pleasure  and  pride,  co-operated 
in  the  public  service  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  and  I 
have  found  him  feithful,  enlightened,  and  patriotic.  I  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated  motives  which  actuate  him.  ■ . 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives  me  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  find 
myself  compelled  to  differ  from  him  as  to  a  measure  involving  vital 
interests,  and  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  derive  great  consolation  from  finding  myself  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  especially  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes) 
with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  instance.  It 
was  in  this  very  chamber,  that  Senator  presiding  in  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  in  committee  of  twenty-four  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  that  the  terms  were  adjusted,  by 
which  the  compromise  was  effected  of  the  Missouri  question.  Then 
the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  our  beloved  country  were  dispersed ; 
and  now  the  thunders  from  others  not  less  threatening,  and  which 
have  been  longer  accumulating,  wiU,  I  hope,  roll  over  us  harmless 
and  without  injury. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation on  various  grounds.     He  argues  that  it  imposes  unjustifiable   \ 
restraints  on  the  power  of  future .  legislation  •,  that  \t  9iQiatAQiti&  ^ioto 
proteciire  policy,  and  that  the  details  of  the/biH  are  ^laa^AKsiSq  ^ft?- 
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fective.     He  does  not  object  to  the  gradual,  but  very  inconsiderablei 
reduction  o£  duties  which  is  made  prior  to  1842.     To  that  he  could 
not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective  provision,  as  he  ad- 
mits, in  conformity  with  numerous  precedents  on  our  statute  book. 
He  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  stale  of  the  proposed  law  prior  to 
1842,  during  a  period  of  nine,years ;  but  throwing  himself  forward  to 
the  termination  of  that  period,  he  contends  that  Congress  will  then 
find  itself  under  inconvenient  shackles,  imposed  by  our  i^discretion. 
\^   In  the  first  place  I  would  remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligatoiy 
;  pledges ;  it  could  make  none  ;  none  are  attempted.     The  power  over 
the  subject  is  in  the  constitution ;  put  there  by  those  who  formed  it, 
and  liable  to  be  taken  out  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  instrument. 
The  next  Congress,  and  every  succeeding  Congress,  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 
Whether  they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating 
fairly  the  consequences  of  the  repeal,  both  upon  the  general  harmony 
and  the  common  interests.    Then  the  bill  is  founded  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise.  Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be  mutual  concet- 
sions.    The  friends  of  free  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid  in 
reference  to  revenue  alone.     The  friends  of  American  industry  say, 
that  another,  if  not  paramount  object  in  laying  them,  should  be  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign,  and  increase  that  of  domestic 
products.     On  this  point  the  parties  divide,  and  between  these  two 
opposite  opinions,  a  reconciliation  is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
tplished.     The  bill  assumes  as  a  basis,  adequate  protection  for  nine 
years,  and  less  beyond  that  term.     The  friends  of  protection  say  to 
their  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  take  a  lease  of  nine  years  with  the 
long  chapter  of  accidents  beyond  that  period  including  the  chance  of 
war,  the  restoration  of  concord,  and  along  with  it,  a  conviction  com- 
mon to  all,  of  the  utility  of  protection  ;  and  in  consideration  of  it,  if, 
in  1842,  none  of  these  contingencies  shall  have  been  realized,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  as  long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  a  maxim- 
um rate  of  twenty  per  cent.,  with  the  power  of  discrimination  below 
it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  liberal  list  of  free  articles,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest.     To  these  conditions  the 
opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede.    The  measure  is  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  compromise  ;  but  it  imposes,  and  could  impose  no 
J  jraptriction  upon  the  will  or  powe*  of  a  future  Congress.    Doubtless 
gremi  rcBped  will  be  paid,  as  it  oug\it  to  \)e  ^i^,  \.o  V)^<&  «ie.Ttfs^a&  ^cm- 
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dition  of  the  country  that  has  prompted  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Any  T 
future  Congress  that  might  disturb  this  adjustment,  would  act  under 
a  high  responsibility,  but  it  would  be  entirely  within  its  competency 
to  repeal,  if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill.  It  is  far  from  the  ob« 
ject  of  those  who  support  this  bill,  to  abandon  or  surrender  the  policy 
of  protecting  American  industry.  Its  protection  or  encouragement 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  1st.  By  bounties,  as  far  as 
they  are  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  offer  them. 
2d.  By  prohibitions,  totally  excluding  the  foreign  rival  article.  3d. 
By  high  duties,  without  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue 
which  they  produce.  4th.  By  discriminating  duties  so  adjusted  as  to 
limit  the  revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  governuient.  And  5thlyy 
By  the  admission  oi  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essential  to  manu- 
factures, firee  of  duty.  To  which  may  be  added,  cash  duties,  home 
valuations,  and  the  regulation  of  auctions.  A  perfect  system  of  pro- 
tection would  comprehend  most  if  not  all  these  modes  of  avoiding  it. 
There  might  be  at  this  time  a  prohibition  of  certain  articles,  (ardent 
spirits  and  coarse  cottons,  for  example,)  to  public  advantage.  If 
thei*e  were  not  inveteirate  prejudices  and  conflicting  opinions  prevail- 
ing, (and  what  statesman  can  totally  disregard  impediments  ?)  such 
a  compoond  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill  sur- 
renders the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand  perfectly 
what  it  does  not  as  well  as  what  it  does  propose.  It  impairs  no 
X)ower  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject ;  it  contains  no  promise  or 
pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  bounties,  prohibitions,  or 
auctions ;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  them, 
and  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exercise  that  power  at  any  time  ;  it 
expressly  recognizes  discriminating  duties  within  a  prescribed  limit ; 
it  provides  for  cash  duties  and  home  valuations ;  and  it  secures  a  free 
list,  embracing  nunierous  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to  the 
manu&cturing  arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  protection  which  I  have  i 
enumerated,  it  affects  only  the  third  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  1 
high  duties,  producing  a  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of  government. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion was  settled  in  1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 
Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  1816*  It  is  coeval  vrith  the  present 
constitution,  and  it  will  continue  under  some  of  iU^«k\\o\3i&  ^sp^l»fi^ak^ 
^vawgihe  exiateace  of  the  government. .  ISto  t^^oxw  e«a  ^xv^Vr--3Bf>» 
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nation  perhaps  ever  existed,  without  protection  in  some  form,  and  to 
some  extent,  being  applied  to  its  own  industry.  The  direct  and  ne- 
eessary  consequence  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  its  own  industry, 
would  be  to  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  foreign 
powers  ;  and  no  nation,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alien 
legislation  in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which,  preyail, 
and  the  safety  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modification  of  a  spe- 
cific mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  preserved  in  some  other  moce 
acceptable  shape. 

All  that  was  settled  in  1816,  In  1824,  and  in  1828,  was  that  pro- 
tection  should  be  afibrded  by  high  dutietj  wUhatU  regard  ta  the  amomU 
of  the  revenue  which  they  might  yield.     During  that  whole  period,  ws 
had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  surpluses  beyond  the.  ordi- 
nary wants  of  government.     Between  1816  and  1824,  the  revenue 
was  liable  to  the  great  fluctuations,  vibrating  between  the  extremes 
of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  miUions  of  dollars.     If  there  were 
more  revenue,  more  debt  was  paid  ;  if  less,  a  snoaUer  amount  was 
reimbursed.     Such  was  sometimes  the  deficiency  of  the  revenuejthat 
k  became  necessary  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to  trendi 
upon  the  ten  millions  annually  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  extin- 
guish the  public  debt.     If  the  public  debt  remained  undischarged,  or 
we  had  any  other  practical  mode  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue, 
the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  might  be  continued  without 
public  detriment.     It  is  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  the 
arrest  of  internal  improvements  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  unk 
settle  that  specific  form  of  protection.     Nobody  supposes,,  or  proposes 
that  we  should  continue  to  levy  by  means  of  high  duties,  a  lufga  an- 
nual surplus,  of  which  no  practical  use  can  be  made,  for  the  sake  of 
the  incidental  protection  which  they  afford.     The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.     An  an- 
nual accumulation  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into  the 
treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there  inactive  and 
dormant. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  every  pub- 
lic man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  principles  of 
protection,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.    The  senator  fixun 
Masaachuaeita  feels  it ;  and  bence,  \n  tine  TeaoYuiVoTA^VadL  bfi  tub- 
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mitted,  tepropoaes  to  reduce  the  duties,  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government.  With  him  revenue  is 
the  principal,  protection  the  subordinate  object.  If  protection  cannot 
be  enjoyed  after  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
made,  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  He  says,  specific  duties  and  the  pow- 
er of  discfimination,  are  preserved  by  his  resolutions.  So  they  inaj 
be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill  in  the  maximum  which  it  provides,  sug* 
gests  a  certain  limit,  while  his  resolutions  lay  down  none.  Below 
Uiat  maximum  the  principle  of  descrimination  and  specific  duties  may 
be  applied.  The  senator  fiK)m  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  who, 
equally  with  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  opposed  to  this  bill, 
would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty 
per  centum ;  and  he  would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and 
conrte  down  to  the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  prefer,  and  I  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  prefer,^  \ 
nine  years  of  adequate  protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  perl  \ 
eentum  to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Mr.  Pressdeiit,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  me  to  ofi^er  this  measure.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
OD  the  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to  preserve  the  manufac- 
turing interest j  and  secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.  I  believe  the 
American  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger ;  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this  session  than  at  the 
next.  I  heard  with  surprise,  my  friend  firom  Massachusetts  say,  that 
nothing  had  occurred  #ithin  the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  hazard, 
I  ecrtreat  him  to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct.  Is  the  issue  of 
numerous  elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment nothing  ?  Is  the  explicit  recommendatieo  ei  that  officer,  in 
his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a 
recent  triumphant  election,  nothing  ?  Is  his  declaration  in  his  procla- 
mation, that  the  burdens  of  the  South  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing  ? 
Is  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  during 
this  session,  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  adminis- 
tration, prostrating  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
nothing  ?  Are  the  increasing  discontents,  nothing  I  Is  the  tendency 
of  recent  events  to  unite  the  whole  South,  nothing  ?  What  have  we 
not  witnessed  in  this  chamber  ?  Friends  of  the  admm\a\.t«^!\o\\^\a«Xr 
in^  aU  the  ties  which  Bcemed  indissolubly  to  mate  \]b.etii  V>  V^  «3to^n 
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and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  rAB" 
mently  opposing,  a  favorite  measure  of  that  administration^  which 
three  short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish !  Let  us  not  de* 
ceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  question  in  a  noanner 
satisfectory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the  next  session,  and  the 
alternative  may,  and  probably  then  would  be  a  speedy  and  roinoos 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with  the  entire  South. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  ia  advene 
to  the  tariff.     There  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dickerson,)  among  them.    But  for  the  exertioiii 
of  the  other  party,  the  tariff  would  have  been  long  since  sacrificed. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  the  two  branches  of  Coi^;reii 
at  the  next  session.    In  this  body  we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protect 
tive  policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining  one.     Here,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  we  shall  at  the  next  session  be  in  the  minontj. 
In  the  House  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  U) 
\the  number  of  the  dominant  party.    How  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system 
to  be  sustained  against  numbers,  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  adp 
ministration,  against  the  united  South,  and  against  the  increased  pen- 
ding danger  of  civil  war  ?     There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  tbst 
might  save  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon.     A  certain  diH 
of  northern  politicians,  professing  friendship  to  the  tarifiT,  have  been 
charged  with  being  secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  political  purposes. 
They  may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  open  and  undisguised 
supporters  of  the  system.     They  may  even  find  in  the  measure  which 
I  have  brought  forward,  a  motive  for  their  cflhversion.     Sir,  I  ihtll 
rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.     And,  if  th&f  can 
give  greater  strength  and  durability  to  the  system,  and  i^  the  same 
time  quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still  more. 
They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has  drawn 
succour  from  an  unexpected  quarter.     No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
'  destruction,  but  preservation  of  the  system  at  which  we  aim.    If  dan- 
gers now  assail  it,  we  have  not  created  them.     I  have  sustained  it 
upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its  expediency.     They 
are  entirely  unaltered.    Had  others,  who  avow  attachment  to  it,  sup- 
ported it  with  equal  zeal  and  straight-forwardness,  it  would  be  now 
free  from  embarrassment ;  but  with  them  it  has  been  a  secondary  in- 
terest.    I  utter  no  complaints ;  I  make  no  reproaches.     I  wish  only 
to  defend  myaif  now,  as  heietofoTe,  ag^axnaH  xoLyoaX  «B«BKiiL\a«    I  have 
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been  represented  as  the  father  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged  with  / 
an  unnatural  abandonment  of  my  own  ofi&pring.  I  have  never  arro|' 
gated  to  myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed, 
cherished  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  my  affection  is  undiminished, 
but  in  what  condition  do  I  find  this  child  ?  It  is  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it 
from  their  custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for 
nine  years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  accepta- 
ble to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about  being  applied  to  a 
favorite  edifice,  and  1  would  save  it  if  possible  before  it  is  wrapt  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains. 
I  wish  to  see  the  tarifi*  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  prospect  of 
stalnlity  in  our  laws,  and  without  everything  being  staked  on  the  is- 
sue of  elections  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  the  tranquilizing  of  the  country  is  no  less  important. 
All  wise  human  legislation  must  consult  in  some  degree  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people.  It , 
would  be  Tain  and  foolish  to  proceed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  notion  of  absolute  certainty  in  any  system,  or 
infallibility  in  any  d(^ma,  and  to  push  these  out  without  regard  to 
any  consequences.  With  us,  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  Congress 
is  constitutionally  invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry,  I 
it  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree,  and  \ 
the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  afforded.  In  weighing  all  the 
considerations  which  should  control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  that 
pow^,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to  those  who  honestly 
entertain  opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the  community,  and  to 
deep,  lojsg  cherished  and  growing  prejudices.  Perceiving,  ourselves, 
no  constitutional  impediment,  we  have  less  difficult  in  accommoda- 
ting ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  is  in 
&vor  of  this  policy ;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against 
evidence.  Two  States  in  New  England,  which  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  system,  have  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other  States  of 
the  north  and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indifference  to  its  preser* 
ration.  If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  \t,  \\ie5\«i:Ni%  \>k^- 
vttheleas  placed  the  pow&cs  o£  goyernment  in  \)and&  vAivAi  w?&»3B1 
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information  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a  hazardous  depon- 
tory.  With  us  in  the  west,  although  we  are  not  without  some  direct^ 
and  considerable  indirect  interest  in  the  S3rstem,  we  have  aupported  it 
more  upon  national  than  sectional  grounds. 

Meantime  the  opposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section  of  the 
Union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  has  increased,  and  is  increaf- 
ing.     Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new-and  dangeioas 
aspects.    They  have  been  cherished  by  the  course  and  hopes  inspired 
during  this  administration,  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  tiueatens 
and  recommends  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Union,  proclaims  alodl 
the  injustice  of  the  system  which  it  would  enfcnrce.    "Riese  discontents 
are  not  limited  to  those  who  maintain  the  extravagant  theory  of  nul- 
lification ;  they  are  not  confined  to  one  State ;  they  are  coextensitB 
with  the  entire  South,  and  extend  even  to  northern  States.     It  has 
been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  legis- 
late at  this  session  on  the  tarifi^,  we  would  seem  to  legislate  under  the 
influence  of  a  panic.     I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  more  iiensi- 
ble  to  danger  of  any  kind,  than  my  fellow-men  are  generally*    It  per- 
haps requires  as  much  moral  courage  to  legislate  under  the  impnt»- 
tion  of  a  panic,  as  to  refrain  from  it  lest  such  an  imputation  l^uld  be 
made.     But  he  who  regards  the  present  question  as  being  limited  to 
South  Carolina  alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too  contracted. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout  the  ^hole 
South.     Other  southern  States  may  differ  from  that  as  (o  the  reme- 
dy to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree  (great  as  in  my  humble  judgment 
is  their  error,)  in  the  substantial  justice  of  the  cause.    Can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  those  who  think  in  common  will  sooner  or  later  aet 
in  concert  }   Events  tire  on  the  wing,  and  hastening  this  eo-operation. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the  most  powerful  soathem 
member  of  the  Union  has  taken  a  measure  which  cannot  fiul  to  lead 
to  important  consequences.     She  has  deputed  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished citizens  to  request  a  suspension  of  measures  df  resistance.  No 
attentive  observer  <5an  doubt  that  the  suspension  will  be  made.  Well, 
sir,  suppose  it  takes  place,  and  Congress  should  fail  at  the  next  ses- 
sion to  afford  the  redress  which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  would 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
Virginia,  as  she  understands  them,  exact  from  her  ?    Would  she  not 
£oake  cammoMt  cause  with  South  Carolina  ? — and  if  she  did^  would 
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not  the  entire  South  eventually  become  parties  to  the  contest  ?    The 
rest  of  the  Union  might  put  down  the  South,  and  reduce  it  to  submis- 
sion ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazards  of  all  war, 
is  that  a  desirable  state  of  things  ?     Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it 
can  be  honorably  prevented  ?     I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that, 
we  must  rely,  exclusively  upon  moral  power,  and  never  resort  t^l 
physical  force.     I  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  man,  in^l 
his  collective  as  well  as  individual  character,  to  reject  in  all  possible 
cases,  the  employment  of  force ;  but  I  do  think  that  when  resorted  to, 
especially  among  the  members  of  a  coRlederacy,  it  should  manifestly 
appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  Congress  terminates  without  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  let  us  see  in  what  condition  its  friends  will  find 
themselves  at  the  next  session.  South  Carolina  will  have  postponed 
the  iBxecution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into  efi^t  her  ordinance 
until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  south  for  the 
present.  The  President,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge  that  jus- 
tice, as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south,  and  that  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  tariff  be  removed.  The  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the.  united  south,  and  majorities  of  the  dominant  party 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  will  be  found  in  active  co-operation. 
Will  the  gentleman  firom  Massachusetts  tell  me  how  we  are  to  save  j 
the  tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  force  ?  They  will  accuse 
us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of  being  will- 
ing to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war.  The  feet  of 
South  Carolina  postponing  her  ordinance,  at  the  instance  of  Virginia^ 
and  once  more  appealing  to  the  justice  of  Congress,  will  be  pressed 
with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It  does  appear  to  me  impossible  that 
we  can  prevent  a  most  injurious  modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next 
session,  and  that  this  is  the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrange-  \ 
ment  of  it.  I  have  been  subjected  to  animadversion  for  the  admission  c£ 
the  feet,  that,  at  the  next  session,our  opponents  will  be  stronger,  and  the 
friends  of  the  American  System  weaker  than  they  are  in  this  Congress. ; 
But,  is  it  not  so  ?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  who  aspires 
to  be  a  statesman  to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are  ?  Must  ho 
suppress  them  ?  Ought  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the  counterpane 
over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself  that  he  is  secure  from  danger  ? 
Are  not  our  opponents  as  well  informed  as  we«x^«3QQraLV.^<6W^''^rb. 
strength  ? 
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If  we  adjourn,  Tvithout  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff,  in 
what  painful  sisstpense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we  not  leave  the 
manuflBbctarers  and  business  nien  of  the  country  ?  All  eyes  will  be 
turned,  with  trembling  and  fear,  to  the  next  session.  Operations  will 
be  circumscribed,  and  new  enterprises  ciiecked,  x>r,  if  otherwise,  ruin 
imd  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence.  1  believe,  sir,  this  meas- 
ure, which  offers  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  permanence  and  stabilityi 
will  be  hailed  by  practical  men  with  pleasure.  The  political  manu- 
facturers may  be  against  it,  but  it  will  command  the  approbation  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  business  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1842.  I>uring 
the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  belie.ve  that 
the  bill  secures  adequate  protection.  All  my  information  assutes  me 
of  this  ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  &ct,  that,  if  the  measure  of 
protection,  secured  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1S41,  were  penyia- 
nent,  or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that  period,  it  would  com- 
mand the  cordial  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  tl^ 
policy.  What  then  divides,  what  alarms  us  ?  It  is  what  may  po$^ 
sibly  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two,  or  subsequently  !  Now,  sir,  even  if  that  should  be 
as  bad  as  the  most  vivid  imagination  or  the  most  eloquent  tongue 
could  depict  it,  if  we  have  intermediate  safety  and  security,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  wise  to  rush  upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because 
of  those  which,  admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  con- 
tingent. What  1  shall  we  not  extinguish  the  flame  which  is  burst- 
ing through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  at  some  future  and  dis- 
tant day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with  conflagration  ? 

I  do  not  admit  that  this  bill  abandons,  or  fails  by  its  provisions  to 
secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  I  cannot  know,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  know,  what  will  then  be  the  actual  condition  of  this  couur 
try,  and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their  relative  condition  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  would  as  soon  confide  in  the  forecast  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  of  any  other  man  in 
this  Senate,  or  in  this  country ;  but  he,  nor  any  one  else,  can  tell 
what  that  condition  will  then  be.  The  degree  of  protection  which 
\  will  be  required  for  domestic  industry  beyond  1842,  depends  upon 
the  reduction  of  wages,  the  accutnuAaWotvo^  c«^vU\,the  improvement 
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in'skill,  the  protectioD  of  machinery,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  price,  / 
at  home,  of  essential  articles,  such  as  fuel,  iron,  &c.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  honorable  Senator  can  throw  himself  forward  to  1842,  and 
tell  us  what,  in  all  these  particulars,  will  be  the  state  of  this  country, 
and  its  relative  state  to  other  countries.  We  know  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  our  numbers  will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one-third, 
at  least,  to  their  present  amount,  and  that  may  materially  reduce 
wages.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  capital  will  be  augment- 
ed, our  skill  improved ;  and  we  know  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  is  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  opening  of  new  mines 
and  new  channels  of  communication,  must  continue  to  lower  it.  The 
successful  introduction  of  the  process  of  cooking  will  have  great  effect. 
The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent 
manufacturing  houses  in  this  country  assures  me,  is  a  principal  cause 
of  the  present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  cotton  interest ;  and  that 
house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  20  per  cent,  with  the  other  I 
advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842  Then,  sir, 
what  effect  may  not  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any 
should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far  firom  desiring  them,  that  our  coun- 
try may  profit  by  their  occurrence.  Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I 
hope,  upon  a  more  solid  and  more  generous  basis.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  £su;t,  that  our  greatest  manu&cturing,  as  well  as 
commercial  competitor,  is  undergoing  a  momentous  political  experi- 
ment, the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who 
can  raise  the  veil  of  the  succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at  i 
their  termination,  will  be  the  degree  of  competition  which  Great 
Britain  can  exercise  towards  us  in- the  manu&cturing  arts  ^ 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  revenue 
standard,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should,  some  years  hence, 
become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1842,  than  that  which 
it  contemplates,  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied  ?  Our  misfortune  has  been,  and  3ret 
is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  in  respect  to  this  system  of  policy.  Conventions,  elec- 
tions. Congress,  the  public  press,  have  been  for  years  all  acting  upon 
the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been 
excited,  passions  kindled,  and  mutual  irritations  GaxriedLlo>^>K^gpL- 
est  pitch  ofexasperatiQUy  insomuch  that  good  &e\\tu^  \ivi^\«eoL^ 
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most  extinguished,  and  the  voice  of  reason  and  experience  silenced^ 
among  the  members  of  Xhe  confederacy.  Let  us  separate  the  tariff 
from  the  agitating  politics  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and 
firm  foundation,  and  allow  our  enterprising  countrymen  to  demon- 
strate to  the  whole  Union,  by  their  skilful  and  successful  labors,  the 
inappreciable  value  of  the  arts.  If  they  can  have,  what  they  have 
never  yet  enjoyed,  some  years  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  will 
make,  silently,  more  convert*  to  the  policy,  than  would  be  made 
during  a  long  period  t)f  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  contention. 
Above  all,  i  count  upon  the  good  effects  resulting  frcm  a  restoration 
of  the  harmony  of  this  divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their 
love  of  justice.  Who  can  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subflided| 
and  reason  has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  will  be  a  disposition 
throughout  the  whole  Union  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts  ? 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  would 
look  with  indifference  to  the  prostration  of  the  interests  of  another 
section,  by  distant  and  selfish  foreign  nations,  regardless  alike  of  the 
Ir  welfare  of  us  all  ?  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and  respect  e^ch- 
other.  Momentary  causes  may  seem  to  alienate  them,  but,  Ukib 
family  differences,  they  ^411  terminate  in  a  closer  and  more  afibotion- 
ate  union  than  ever.  And  how  much  more  estimable  will  be  a  sys- 
tem of  protection,  based  on  common  conviction  and  oomnoon  consent, 
and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrenched  by  power  from 
reluctant  and  protesting  weakness  ^ 

That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary  fi>r 
the  period  of  time  subsequent  to  1842, 1  will  not  doubt.  But,  in  the 
scheme  which  I  originally  proposed,  I  did  not  rely  exclusively,  great 
as  my  reliance  is,  uj^n  the  operation  of  fraternal  feelings,  the  return 
of  reason,  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The  scheme  contained  an  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  South.  According  to  it,  unmanufactured  cotton 
was  to  be  a  firee  article  after  1842.  Gentlemen  frcnn  that  quarter 
have  again  and  again  asserted  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  and  that  they  feared  no  foreign 
competition.  I  have  thought  otherwise ;  but  I  was  willing,  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  take  them  at  their  word ;  not  that  I  was  opposed 
to  the  protection  of  cotton,  but  believing  that  a  few  cargoes  of  for- 
eign cotton  introduced  into  our  northern  ports,  firee  of  duty,  would 
hasteo  our  southern  friends  to  come  "Vieia  w\^  caV  \\\^1  i^Totection  for 
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their  great  staple,  which  is  wanted  in  other  sections  for  their  interests. 
That  feature  in  the  scheme  was  stricken  out  in  the  select  committee^ 
but  not  by  the  consent  of  my  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  or 
myself.  Still,  after  1842,  the  south  may  want  protection  for  sugar,  [ 
for  tobacco,  for  Virginia  coal,  perhaps  for  cotton  and  other  articles^ 
whilst  other  quarters  may  need  it  for  wool,  woollens,  iron  and  cotton 
fieibrics ;  and  these  mutual  wants,  if  they  should  exist,  will  lead,  I  hope, 
to  some  amicable  adjustment  of  a  tariff  for  that  distant  period,  satis- 
factory to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  supposes,  too,  that,  aft^r  a  / 
certain  time,  the  protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such  strength  and 
perfection  as  will  enable  them  subsequently,  unaided,  to  stand  up 
gainst  foreign  competition.  If ,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  this  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  it  will,  on  the  arrival  of  1842,  encourage  all  parts  of 
the  Union  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of  longer  protection  to  the 
-few  articles  which  may  then  require  it. 

The  bill  before  us  strongly  recommends  itself  by  its  equity  and  ink- 
partiality.  It  favors  no  one  interest,  and  no  one  State^  by  an  unjust 
aacrifice  of  oth«ni.  It  deals  equally  by  all.  Its  basis  is  the  act  of 
July  last.  That  act  was  passed  after  careful  and  thorough  investi* 
gation,  and  l6ng  deliberation,  continued  through  several  months.  Al- 
though it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its  adjustment  of  the  proper 
measure  of  protection  to  each  article  which  was  supposed  to  merit  it, 
it  is  not  likely  that,  even  with  the  same  length  of  time  before  us,  we 
could  make  one  more  perfect.  Assuming  the  justness  of  that  act,  the 
bill  preserves  the  respective  propositions  for  which  the  act  provides, 
and  subjects  them  all  to  the  same  equal  but  moderate  reduction, 
spread  over  the  long  Bpace  of  nine  years.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts contends  that  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  all  protecticm  m 
given  up  by  dispensing  with  specific  duties  and  the  principle  of  dia- 
crimination.  But  much  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  domestic 
manufactures  (cotton  and  woollens,  for  example,)  have  never  enjoy- 
ed the  advantage  of  specific  duties.  They  have  always  been  liable 
to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a  very  limited  application  of  the  minimum 
principle.  The  bill  does  not,  however,  even  after  1842,  surrender 
either  mode  of  laying  duties.  Discriminations  are  expressly,  recog- 
nised below  the  maximum,  and  specific  duties  may  also  be  imposed, 
provided  they  do  not  exceed  it. 

The  honorable  Senator  also  contends  that  the  YnSii  Va  imigfiiAfifi^^WD^ 
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that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impracticable.  He  asks,  how  is  thfli 
excess  above  20  per  cent,  to  be  ascertained  on  coarse  and  printed 
cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  30  and  35  cents,  and  subject  to  a  du^ 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  estimated  in  the  case 
of  specific  duties?  Sir,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  impracticable  in  its  execn* 
tion.  Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  treasmy 
department.  In  the  instance  of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statata 
having,  by  way  of  exception  to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared| 
in  certain  cases,  how  the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  8tatatc«j 
value  ought  to  govern  ;  and  consequently  the  20  per  cent,  should  be 
exclusively  deducted  from  the  25  per  cent,  being  the  rate  of  duties 
to  which  cottons  generally  -are  liable  ;  and  the  biennial  tenths  sboold 
be  subtracted -from  the  excess  of  five  per  cent.  With  regard  to  spe- 
cific duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  to 
adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importations  of  a  previous 
year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  to  ba 
ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than  what  now  is  the  (^ration  in 
the  case  of  woollens,  silks,  oettons  above  30  and  35  cents,  and  a  ya-. 
riety  of  other  articles  :  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  more  ini" 
practicability  in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may  be  supposed 
will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  oppose  one 
conclusive,  and,  i  hope,  satisfactory  answer.  Congress  will  be  in 
session  one  whole  month  before  the  commencement  of  the  law,;  and 
if,  in  the  meantime,  omissions  calling  for  further  legislation  shall  be 
discovered,  there  will  be  more  time  then  than  we  have  bow  to  sup- 
ply them.  Let  us,  on  ihis  occasion  of  compromise,  pursue  the  exam- 
ple df  our  fkthers,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  -United  States,  determined  to  ratify 
It,  and  go  for  amendments  afterwards. 

To  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  this  in- 
terest, and  that,  and  the  other,  cannot  be  sustained  under  the  }nx>tec- 
tion  beyond  1642,  L  repeat  the  answer,  that  iK>  one  can  now  tell  what 
may  then  be  necessary.  That  period  will  provide  for  itself.  But  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron  as  an  article  thai 
9rouJd  Jbe  most  injuriously  affected  \>y  1\im&  o^tsj^ix  oi  ^^b^a  VaIL    If  I 
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un  not  greatly  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  he  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  act  of  1S24,  hecause  of  the  high  duly  imposed  on  iron. 
But  for  that  duty,  (and  perhaps  the  duty  oft  hemp,)  which  he  then 
considered  threw  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  .the  navigation  of  the 
comitry,  he  would  have  supported  that  act.  Of  all  the  articles  to 
which  protecting  duties  are  applied,  iron,  and  the  manu&ctures  of 
iron,  enjoy  the  highest  protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  years, 
the  deductions  from  the  duty  are  not  such  as  serioui^y  to  impair  those 
great  interests,  unless  all  my  information  deceives  me  ;  and  beyond 
that  pericKi  the  remedy  has  been  already  indicated.  Let  me  suppose 
that  the  anticipations  which  I  form  upon  the  restoration  of  concord 
and  confidence  sLail  be  all  falsified ;  that  neither  the  sense  of  frater- 
nal affection,  nor  common  justice,  nor  even  common  interests,  'wiH 
lead  to  an  aoucable  adjustment  of  the  tariff  beyond  1842.  Let  me 
suppose  that  period  has  arrived,  and  that  the* provisions  of  the  biH 
shall  be  inteiFpreted  as  an  obligatory  pledge  upon  the  Congress  of 
that-day ;  and- let  me  suppose,  also,  that  a  greater  amount  o$  protec- 
tion than  the  bill  provides  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  seme  interests^ 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Begaided  as  a  pledge,  it  does  not  bind  Congress 
for  ever  to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  <rf  duty  contained  in  the  bift' 
The  most^  ilk  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is  to  make  afeir  experiment. 
If,  after  such  esperiment,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that,  under- such 
an  arraogement  of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  portions  of  the 
Union  wdold  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed  to  ruin.  Congress  will 
be  compet^it  to  ^ply  some  remedy  that  will  be  efiectual ;  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that,  in  such,  a  contingency,  some  will  be  devised  that 
may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  UnioD^ 

It  has  been  alledged  that  there  will  be  an  augmentation,  instead  of 
a  diminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  this  bilk     I  feel-quite 
confident  of  the  reverse  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  both  contih- 1 
gencies  are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  bill,  without  affecting  the  pro- 
tected Miticles* 

The  gentleman  fi[^in  Massachuetts  dislikes  the  measure,  because  it 
commands  the  concurasence  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  opposed, 
in  regard  to  the  tariff;:  and  i»  approved  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  as  well  as  by  myself.  Why,  sir>,  the  ^ewr 
tleman  has  told  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any  coifopwitMS^.  "VN*^  \ 
he  be  pleased  to  say  how  any  compromise  can  be  e&cVedL^-NoSiaRSQX  ^ 
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concurrence  between  those  who  had  been  preyiously  divided,  and 
taking  some  medimn  between  the  two  extremes  ?  The  wider  the  di- 
vision may  have  been,  so  much  the  better  for  the  compromise,  whidi 
ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  nature  and  by  its  terms,  and  not  solely 
by  those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  to  which 
both  the  great  interests  in  this  country  may  accede  without  either  be- 
^  ing  dishonored.  The  triumph  of  neither  is  complete.  Each,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concessions.  The 
south  has  contended  that  every  vestige  of  protection  should  be  ezadh 
cated  from  the  statute  book,  and  the  revenue  standard  fbrthwitb 
adopted.  In  assenting  to  this  bill,  it  waives  that  pretension — yields 
to  reasonable  protection  for  nine  years ;  and  consents,  in  considonp 
tion  of  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  subsequently  applied, 
to  discriminations  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  long 
list  of  free  articles.  The  north  and  west  have  contended  for  the  prae* 
tical  application  of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  other 
limit  than  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  K  they  accede  to  tfaii 
adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stsJsility  and  certuntf 
which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  favorite  system  of  policy  affords,  and 
of  the  other  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  to  come  down 
in  1842  to  a  limit  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent.  Both  parties,  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  avert  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  canying 
out  into  all  their  consequences  the  cherished  system  of  either,  have 
met  upon  common  ground,  made  mutual  and -friendly  conoessionSi 
and,  I  trust,  and  sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have,  hereafter, 
occasion  to  regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what 
may  be  now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,^ is  now  more  than  ever 
necessary,  since  the  passage,  through  the  Senate,  of  the  enforcing  bifl. 
To  that  bill,  if  I  had  been  present,  on  the  final  vote,  I  should  Eave 
given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance.  I  believe  this  gor- 
ernment  not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional  power,  but  to  be 
bound  by  every  consideration,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
But  I  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  me  to  require 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  And  I  was  far  from  being  without  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead.  I  felt 
no  new-born  zeal  in  favor  of  the  present  administration,  of  which  I 
now  think  as  I  have  always  thought.  I  could  not  vote  against  the 
meaauie  ;  I  would  not  speak  in  its  \>eYnL\i.    \  i^ou^  \\.  xckMX.'fi^ra^wt 
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in  me  to  leave  to  the  friends  of  the  administration  and  to  others,  who 
might  feel  themselves  particnlarly  called  upon,  to  defend  and  sustain 
a  strong  measure  of  the  administration.     With  respect  to  the  series 
of  acts  to  which  the  executive  has  resorted,  in  relation  to  our  south- 
ern disiurhance,  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  full  consid- 
eration of  them ;  hut  I  will  briefly  say,  that,  although  the  proclama- 
tion is  a  paper  of  uncommon  ability  and  eloquence,  doing  great  credit, 
as  a  composition,  to  him  who  prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it, 
I  think  it  contains  some  ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  in  this  coun- 
try had  ventured  to  assert.     With  these  are  mixed  up  many  sound 
principles  and  just  views  of  our  political  systems.     If  it  is  to  be  judged  I 
by  its  e^cts  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed,  | 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  ill-timed  and  unfortunate.     Instead' 
of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased  the  exaspe-  ■ 
ration  in  the  infected  district,  and  afibided  new  and  unnecessary  causes 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  south  generally.     The  mes- 
sage, subsequently  transmitted  to  Congress,  communicating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina,  and  calling  for  countervailing  enactments, 
-was  characterized  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.     And,  if  this 
unhappy  contest  is  to  continue,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  administration   maybe  governed  by  wise   and  cautious 
counsels,  and  a  parental  forbearance.     But  when  the  highest  degree 
of  animosity  exists;  when  both  parties,  however  unequal,  have  ar- 
rayed thenouselves  for  the  conflict,  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  subordinates,  or  other  unforseen  causes,  the  bloody  strug- 
gle may  commence  ?     In  the  midst  of  magazines,  who  knows  when 
the  fatal  spark  may  produce  a  terrible  explosion  ?     And  the  battle 
once  begun,  where  is  its  limit  ?    What  latitude  will  circumscribe  its 
rage  ?    Who  is  to  command  our  armies  ?     When,  and  where,  and 
how  is  the  war  to  oease  ?    In  what  condition  will  the  peace  leave 
the  American  System,  the  American  Union,  and,  what  is  more  than 
all,  American  liberty  ?     I  cannot  profess  to  have  a  confidence,  which 
I  have  not,  in  this  administration,  but  if  I  had  all  confidence  in  it,  I 
should  still  wish  to  pause,  and,  if  possible,  by  any  honorable  adjust- 
ment, to  prevent  awful  consequences,  the  extent  of  which  no  human 
wisdom  can  foresee. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to  con-  !^ 
tent  ourselves  with  passing  the  enforcing  bill  oilj.    "Bo^^v  ^^  ^ci^  ■ 
the  bill  of  peace  seem  to  me  to  be  required  fox  tYie  ^po&.  cit  oojt  cwator 
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,  try.  The  first  will  satisfy  all  who  love  order  and  law,  and  disapproYe 
i  the  inadmissible  doctrine  of  nullification.  The  last  will  soothe  those 
who  love  peace  and  concord,  harmony  and  union.  One  demonstrates 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  suprema- 
cy of  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  the  other  offers  that  which,  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  tariff  go  down ;  let  our  manufiu- 
tures  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,,  at  another  session,  of  thme 
to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  confided :  let  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land :  and  let  resistance  to  tha 
laws^at  all  hazards,,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they  take  counsel  from  thek 
passions.  They  anticipate  a  terrible  reaction  firom  the  downfall  of 
the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately  re-establish  it  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  ever.  But  it  is  these  very  agitations,  these  mutual  irrit^ions 
between  brethren  of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual  distress  and 
general  ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  tari£^ 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  are  we  certain  of 
this  reaction  ?  Have  we  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to  other  nifits- 
ures  heretofore  ?  But  suppose,  after  a  long  and  embittered  straggle, 
it  should  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  it  find  the  parts  of 
this  confederacy  ?  In  what  state  our  ruined  manufactures  ?  When 
they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the  fragments  of  the  general 
wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land,  would  have  courage  to  en- 
gage in  fresh  enterprises,  under  a  new  pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of 
the  government  ?  If  we  adjourn,  without  passing,  this  bill,  having 
entrusted  the  executive  with  vast  powers  to  maintain  the  laws,3hoiiU 
he  be  able  by  the  next  session  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  them, 
will  he  not,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  success,  have  more  power 
than  ever  to  put  down  the  tariff  also  ?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  south 
is  oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And  will  he  not 
feel  himself  bound,  after  he  shall  have  triumphed,  if  triumph  he  may 
in  a  civil  war,  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  south  by  a  modifictr 
tion  of  the  tariff,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  detnands  ?  No, 
sir ;  no,  sir ;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  from  threatened  destruc- 
tion. Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct  and  adapt  their  raeas- 
•  ores  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  They  cannot, 
Uideed,  trunacend  the  limits  of  the  consl\l\x\\ot»i  TV!\!b  \  Vai  ^'irith  re- 
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speet  to  those  systems  of  policy  which  fall  within  its  scope,  they  should 
airaBge  them  according  to  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Two  great  dangers  threaten  the  puhlic  safety.  The  ' 
true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  have  been  brought 
about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  difference 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  compromise,  under  considera- 
tion, is,  that  they  would,  in  the  enforcing  act,  send  forth  alone  a  flam- 
ing sword.  We  would  send  out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olive 
branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  They  cry  out,  the  law  !  the  law ! 
the  law !  Power!  power  !  power !  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and 
bow  to  the  supremacy  d£  its  obligation  ;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
law  executed  in  mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They, 
as  we  think,  would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South 
Carolina  and  extending,  God  only  knows  where.  While  we  would 
vindicate  the  federal  government,  we  are  for  peace,  if  possible,  union 
and  liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no  civil  war,  no  family 
strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no  smok- 
ing ruinsj  no  streams  of  Ameiican  blood  shed  by  American  arms ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure.  Am- 
bition !  inordinate  ambition !  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only,  I  should 
have  never  brough  it  forward.  I  know  well  the  perils  to  which  I 
expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and  valued  friends,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  com- 
pensate fer  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long  tried  and  loved ; 
and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition ! 
If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers  ;  if  I  had  yielded 
myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  I 
would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently 
gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State,  to  conduct  it  as  , 
they  could.  I  have  been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi- 
tion. Low,  grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  elevating 
themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties^  pure  patriotism — beings 
Vf  ho,  for  ever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in  view,  decide  all  pub- 
lic measures  by  their  presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement, 
judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they  prescribe  to  themselves.  I 
have  given  to  the  winds  those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign  that 
which  now  impeaches  my  motives.  I  have  no  desiie  fox  o®lq^^t«X 
mren  the  highest.     The  moat  exalted  is  but  a  praotk/vn  ^\5tf^  ^^ 
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incarcerated  iDCumbeDt  dtily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  visitants, 
marks  his  weary  hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
all  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any  df- 
fice  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  States,  united  or  separated ;  I 
never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquilize  the  coun- 
try, restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to 
go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  for  ever.  I  should 
there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns,  amidst  my 
flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity  and  truth, 
attachment  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which  I  have  not  always 

found  in  the  walks  of  public  life Yes,  I  have  ambition,  but  it  if 

the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, to  reconcile  a  divided  people,  once  more  to  revive  concord 
and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land — the  pleasing  ambition  of  contem- 
plating the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  firee,  united,  prosperous,  and 
fraternal  people  ! 


"I 

•    4 
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ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITES. 


[n    TUK  SSNITE   OF   THE  UNITED    STATES,    DECEMBER  26,    1833. 


[The  war  of  General  Jacxsok  upon  the  United  States  Buik  havhig  been  prose^ 
ted  80  far  as  to  secure  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  institution — a  renewal  of  its 
arter  haying  been  prevented  by  the  Executive  Veto— the  House  of  Representa- 
'es,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  resolved  that  the  Deposites  of  the  Public  Moneys  in  the 
iited  States  Bank  were  safe,  and  (impliedly)  that  they  ought  to  be  continued.  In 
)  face  of  this,  Creneral  Jacxsoit,  on  the  18th  of  September,  read  a  paper  to  his 
binet,  avowing  his  determination  to  procure  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites.  On 
i  24th  he  removed  Mr.  Duane  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
pointed  Roger  B.  Tahet  (before  Attorney  General)  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Tavet 
jnediately  remorved  the  Deposites.  Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  the  follow- 
I  December,  the  propriety  of  this  important  and  novel  step  came  naturally  under 
icnamon.    Mr.  Ci^r  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  by  dismissing;  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  he  would 
t.  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States 
aeposite  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in  conformity  with 
» President's  opinion :  and  by  appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
lich  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the 
sasury  of  the  Unite'd  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
ogerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Renlved.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  re- 
ival  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
d  its  branches,  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  8d  of  December,  1888,  are 
MUisfiEictory  ana  insufficient.] 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolation,  hitherto  bloodless,  but  rapidly 
Qdiog  towards  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  character  of  the 
>yemment,  and  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
an.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  paralyzed,  esicept  when  exerted 
conformity  with  his  will,  by  frequent  and  an  extraordinory  exer- 
«  of  the  executive  veto,  not  anticipated  by  the  founders  of  our  con- 
Itution,  and  not  practised  by  any  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
lief  magistrate.  And,  to  cramp  them  still  more,  a  new  expedient 
springing  into  use,  of  withholding  altogether  bills  which  ba^r^  ifc- 
ived  the  sanction  of  both  Hoiises  of  Cong;ress,  iVi«t^^  caVC\ti%^ 
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all  opportunity  of  passing  them,  even  if,  after  their  return,  the  mem- 
bers  should  be  unanimous  in  ihek-Jajisaf-  ^^^  constitutional  parti- 
cipation of  the  Senate  in  the  appointing  power  is  virtually  abolishcid 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  without  any 
known  cause,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  individual  to  the 
same  office,  after  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  How  often  have  we, 
Senators,  felt  that  the  check  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  being,  as  the 
constitution  intended,  a  salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony  ?  How 
often,  when  acting  on  the  case  of  the  nominated  successor,  have  we 
felt  the  injustice  of  the  removal  ?  How  often  have  we  said  to  each 
other,  well,  what  can  we  do ;  the  office  cannot  remain  vacant,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  and,  if  we  reject  the  fHroposed 
substitute,  we  cannot  restore  the  displaced,  and,  perhaps,  some  moie 
unworthy  man  may  be  nominated  ? 

■ 

The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  prevailing  rage  fos^ 
innovation.  Decisions  of  the  tribunals,  deliberately  proikmnced, 
have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  the  sanctity  of  nu- 
merous treaties  openly  violated.     Our  Indian  relations,  coeval  widi 

j  the  existence  of  the  government,  and  recognised  and  established  by 
numerous  laws   and  treaties,  have  been  subverted,  the  ligEls  of  the 

\  helpless  and  unfortunate  aborigines  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they 

'  brought  under  subjection  to  unknown  laws,  in  which  they  have  no 
voice,  promulgated  in  an  unknown  language.  The  most  extensive 
and  most  valuable  public  domain  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  na- 
tion, is  threatened  with  a  total  sacrifice.  The  general  currency  of 
the  country — the  life-blood  of  all  its  business — is  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  universal  disorder  and  confusion. ,  The  power  of  inter- 
nal improvement  lies  crushed  beneath  the  veto.,  The  system  of  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  was  snatched  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, at  the  last  session ;  but  we  are  now  coolly  told  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  without  a  blush,  <<  that  it  is  understood  to  be  eaih 
ceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  tariff  for  protection  merely  is  to  be  finally 
abandoned."  By  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  innova^ 
tion  continues,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  policy,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  March, 
1829.  In  a  term  of  eight  years,  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that 
which  was  required  to  establish  our  liberties,  the  government  will 
have  been  transformed  into  an  elective  monarchy — ^the  worst  of  all 

f0rm$  of  government. 
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Such  is  a  melancholy  but  faithful  picture  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  public  affiurs.  It  is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to  excite,  here 
ox  elsewhere,  irritated  feeling.  I  have  no  such  purpose.  I  would, 
on  the  contrary,  implore  the  Senate  and  the  people  to  discard  all  pas«i 
sion  and  prejudice,  and  to  look  calmly,  but  resolutely,  upon  the  ac* 
tual  state  of  the  constitution  and  the  country.  Although  I  bring  into 
the  Senate  the  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firm  determination 
which  have  ever  guided  me  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty,  and  the 
defence  of  our  constitution,  I  contemplate  the  prospect  before  us  with 
feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  profound  mortification. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  unfortunate  symptoms  of  the  times,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  good  and  enlightened  ^men  of  the  Union, 
of  all  piurties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency.  There  is, 
unhappily,  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  pervading  the  commu- 
'.nity.  Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that 
our  Union  and  our  institutions  are  destined  to  a  speedy  overthrow. 
Sir,  I  trust  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  country  will  revive. 
7here  is  much  occasion  for  manly  independence  and  patriotic  vigor, 
but  none  for  despair.  Thank  God,  we  are  yet  free ;  and,  if  we  put. 
on  the  chains  which  are  forging  for  us,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve* 
to  wear  them.  We  should  never  despair  of  the  republic.  If  our 
ancestors  had  been  capable  of  surrendering  themselves  to  such  igno- 
ble sentimens,  our  independence  and  our  liberties  would  never  have 
been  achieved.  The  winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  pe- 
riods of  the  revolution  ;  but  on  this  dayy  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the 
father  of  his  country  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  which  diffused  joy 
and  gladness  and  animation  throughout  the  States.  Let  us  cherish 
the  hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  Providence,  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand  in  reserve  for  us,  though 
yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and  happy  deliverence  from  all  impend- 
ing dangers. 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dreadful  fbre«> 
bodings.  On  the  one  hand  we  were  menaced  with  a  civil  war,  which^ 
lighting  up  in  a  single  State,  might  spread  its  flames  throughout  one 
of  the  largest  sections  of  the  Union.  On  the  other,  a  dberished  sys- 
tem of  policy,  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  industry, 
of  our  countrymen,,  was  exposed  to, imminent  dapget  c£  STKww?iSiiifea^ 
destractioii.    Jkfeans  were  happily  applied  by  CwigNiA  \A  vi«i^Vafi^ 
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calamities.  The  country  reconciled,  and  our  Union  once  more  be- 
came a  band  of  friends  and  brothers.  And  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed,  if  we  do  not  find  those  who  were  denounced  as  being  un- 
friendly to  the  continuance  of  our  confederacy,  among  the  foremost  to 
fly  to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist  all  executive  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  adjourned,  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers,  that  over  the 
pQiBe,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important  powers  of  civil  gov- 
ernment are,  those  of  the  swoid  and  the  purse.  The  first,  with  some 
restriction,  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive,  and  the 
last  to  the  legislative  department.  If  they  are  separate,  and  exer- 
cised by  different  responsible  departments,  civil  liberty  is  safe ;  bat 
if  they  are  united  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  it  is  gone. 
That  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot, 
(Patrick  Henry)  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  in  reply  to 
one  of  his  opponents : 

''  Let  him  euididlv  tell  me  where  and  when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  sweid 
and  pone  weie  ^iven  up  from  the  people  1  Unless  a  miracle  in  hmnan  affidn  in- 
teipoaed,  no  nation  ever  retained  its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  die  pmsi> 
Can  you  prove  by  any  argumentative  deduction,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  safe  wUlunK 
one  of  them  1    tf  you  give  them  up  you  are  gone." 


Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  had  never  been  contested.  Among  its  earliest  acts 
was  one  to  establish  the  treasury  department,  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  treasurer,  who  was  required  to  give  bond  and  secu- 
rity in  a  very  large  amount,  <<  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  record- 
ed by  the  Register,  and  not  otfierwise,^^  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  had 
been  provided  and  designated  by  law  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  but  the  treasurer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  existing  Bank  was  established,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  with  it,  and  conse- 
quently that  Bank  became  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  For 
whmieyer  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  the  public 
MBOtfey  of  the  United  States,  undet  t'he  cax^  tfi  VVv%  \x^%ss«t«  cJl  Ite 
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United  States,  is  for  the  time  being  the  ireoitay.  Its  safety  waa 
drawn  in  question  by  the  chief  magistrates,  and  an  agent  was  ap- 
pointed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  investigate  its  ability.  He 
reported  to  the  executive  that  it  was  perfectly  safe.  His  apprehen* 
sions  of  its  solidity  were  communicated  by  the  President  to  Congressi 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject.  They,  also, 
reported  in  favor  of  its  security.  And,  finally,  among  the  last  acta  . 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  numifesting  its  entii;e  confidence  ia 
the  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  poblie 
moneys,  in  the  place  appointed  by  Congress,  who  could  have  sap- 
posed  that  the  place  would  have  been  changed  ?  Who  could  have 
imagined  that,  within  sixty  days  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the  change  should  have 
been  ordered  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  ti'easurer  should 
have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  treasury,  over  which  Con- 
gress held  ample  control,  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  some  dosEens  of 
keys,  <»¥er  which  neither  Congress  nor  he  has  any  adequate  control  h 
Yet,.8ir)  aU  this  has  been  done,  and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to 
inquire — 1st,  By  whose  authority  it  has  been  CMrdered  ?  and  2d, 
Whether  the  order  has  been  given  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  agree,  sir,  and  I  am  happy  whenever  I  can  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  to  the  immense  importance  of  these  questions.  He  says,  in 
a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he  looks  upon  the  pending 
question  as  involving  higher  considerations  than  the  '^  mere  transfer 
of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another.  Its  decision  may  a£foot 
the  character  of  our  government  for  ages  to  come."  And,  with  him, 
I  view  it  as  of  transcendent  importance  both  in  its  consequences  and 
the  great  principles  which  the  question  involves.  In  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  this  subject,  I  hold  the  bank  as  nothing,  as  perfectly 
insignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the  performance  of  all  its  duties, 
efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating  the  currency,  than  which  there 
is  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound,  and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  those  evils  which  result  fEQ!in.^^<&Ss^>Q:<9^«R 
unsettled  carreacj.    AU  ibuBe  I  regard  as  queationa  cA  ll0^xsfi<Bnl^3UW»^ 
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in  comparison  with  thp  principles  involved  in  this  executive  innova- 
tion. It  involves  the  distribution  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the 
taking  away  a  power  from  Congress  which  it  was  never  before  doubted 
to  possess — the  power  over  the  public  purse.  Entertaining  these 
views,  I  shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. ;  for  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  to  perform  the  act,  no  reasons,  however  cogent  or 
strong,  which  he  can  assign  as  urging  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  no  reasons  can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  act 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I  intimated  it  to  be  my  purpose  to 
examine^  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  deposxtes 
made? 

Now,  sir,  is  there  any  mian  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof  on 
this  point  ?  Is  there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country  who 
does  not  know  who  it  was  that  decided  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites  ?  Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety  ?  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
it  was  the  act  of  the  President  ?  That  it  was  done  by  his  authority 
and  at  his  command  ?  The  President,  on  this  subject,  has  hin:8eff 
furnished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclusive,  in  the  paper  which 
he  has  read  to  his  cabinet ;  for,  although  he  has  denied  to  the  Senate 
an  official  copy  of  that  paper,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  he  has 
given  it  to  the  world  as  containing  the  reasons  which  influenced  him 
to  this  act.  As  a  part  of  the  people,  if  not  in  our  senatorial  character, 
we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  paper,  and  of  all  which  it 
contains.  Is  it  not  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  authority  by  which 
the  deposites  have  been  removed  ?  I  admit  that  it  is  an  unprece- 
dented and  most  extraordinary  power.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  admits  of  a  call,  from  the  chief  magistrate,  on  the  heads  of 
departments,  for  their  opinions  in  writing. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  power  which  the  constitution  confers 
on  the  President,  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  cabinet  were  divi- 
ded, two  and  two,  and  one,  who  was  ready  to  go  on  either  side,  being 
a  little  indifierent  how  this  great  constitutional  power  was  settled  by 
the  President.  The  President  was  not  satisfied  with  calling  on  his 
cabinet  for  their  opinions,  in  the  customary  and  constitutional  form  ; 
hut  he  prepares  a  paper  of  his  own,  and,  instead  of  receiving  reasons 
£wn  theaif  reads  to  them,  and  thus  \ndoc\T\ii»>.^%  ^c:m  %R^atto\^  to 
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his  owH  views.  This,  sir,  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, when  a  paper  has  heen  thus  read,  and  thus  published.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  entirely  without  precedent.  Those  who  now  exercise 
power  consider  all  precedents  wrong.  They  hold  precedents  in  con- 
tempt :  and,  casting  them  aside,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  ad- 
ministration. But  while  they  thus  hold  all  precedents  in  contempt, 
disregarding  all,  no  matter  how  long  established,  no  matter  to  what 
departments  of  the  government  they  may  have  given  sanction,  they 
are  always  disposed  to  shield  themselves  behind  a  precedent,  when- 
ever they  can  find  one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is — who  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  ?  By  whose  act  were  they  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  required  by  the  law  to  be  placed, 
and  placed  in  banks  which  the  law  never  designated  ?  I  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  answered  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  order  signed  by  R.  Taney,  or  anyone  else.  I  want 
to  know,  net  the  clerk  who  makes  the  writing,  but  the  individual  who 
dictates — ^not  the  hangman  who  executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribunal 
which  orders  the  execution.  I  want  the  original  authority,  that  I 
may  know  by  whose  order,  on  whose  authority  the  public  deposites 
were  removed,  and  I  again  ask — is  there  a  member  of  this  Senate,  is 
there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  on  this 
point  ?  Hear  what  the  President  himself  says,,  in  his  manif^sto^  read 
to  his  Cabinet : 

"  The  Prefddent  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  communicate  in  this  manner  to  his  caW- 
net  the  Jinal  ccndimong  or  his  own  mutd,  and  the  reaiona  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed,»»  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  what  does  he  say  ? 

"  The  Ptendent  a^ain  repeats  that  he  begs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  gig  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  wmponbibiutt  has  bekn  assuhxd,  ^'f^^'JJ* 
most  mature  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the.  nrce- 
dom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will 
iwite  in  aaymg  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathere  in  the  estab- 
uahment  of  our  happy  ^stem  of  government  will  have  been  vain  and  fruitless,  un- 
der these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  American  peoole 
cannot  be  commenced  too  soon ;  and  HE  thertfore  names  the  fnt  day  of  OctoOir 
next  ak  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposites,  or  sooae r,  provided  the  necea- 
•ary  arrangements  with  the  State  Banks  can  be  made,*' 


Sir,  is  there  a  Senator  here  who  will  tell  me  llaBi  liSoaawcMwA' 
not  made  ty  the  PretndeDt  ?    I  know,  iiidted,  ihat  VIbeTfe  «»  v^ 
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doenment  many  of  those  most  mild,  most  graciortg,  most  condesoeiid- 
ing  expressions,  which  power  too  well  knows  how  to  clothe  its  man- 
dates. The  President  coaxes,  he  soothes  the  Secretary  in  the  most 
bland  and  conciliating  language : 

"  In  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all  important  question,  he  pitsts  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  see  only  the  frank  and  respectfid  declarations  of  the  opin- 
ions which  the  President  has  formed  on  a  measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply 
affecting  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  administration ;  and  not  a  tpirit  cfdiC' 
tation,  which  the  Rresident  would  be  as  careful  to  avoid,  &9  read]^  to  resist.  Happy 
will  he  be,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  unity  of 
action  among  the  members  of  the  admmistration." 

Sir,  how  kind  !  how  gentle !  How  very  gracious  must  this  have 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury !  Sir,  it 
reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote  related  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  which  our  species  has  ever  produced.  While 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  mastery  of  Great  Britaini  or 
Ireland,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which,)  he  besieged  a  certain  Catho- 
lic town.  The  place  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  at  length  the  town 
being  likely  to  be  taken,  the  pooi; Catholics  proposed  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  The 
paper  containing  the  terms  was  brought  to  Oliver,  who,  putting  on 
his  spectaclesAo  read  it,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  granted,  granted ;  certain- 
ly"— ^he,  however,  added — "  but  if  one  of  them  shall  dare  to  be  found 
attending  mass,  he  shall  be  hanged" — (under  what  section  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  whether  under  a  second,  or  any  other  section,  of  any  particu- 
lar law,  we  are  not  told.) 

Thus,  sir,  the  Secretary  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  had  not 
;  the  slightest  wish  to  dictate — oh,  no :  nothing  is  farther  from  the  Presi- 
■  dent's  intention :  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  sequel  ?  "  If  you 
do  not  comply  with  my  wishes— if  you  do  not  effect  the  removal  of 
these  deposites  within  the  period  I  assign  you,  you  must  quit  your 
office."  And  what,  sir,  was  the  effect }  This  document  bears  date 
on  the  18th  of  September.  In  the  official  paper,  published  at  the  seat 
of  government,  and  through  which  it  is  understood  that  the  govern- 
ment makes  known  its  wishes  and  purposes  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  were  told,  under  date  of  the  20th  September,  1833, 
two  days  only  after  this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  follows : 

#>•  7u  ^^  ***  anthptiied  to  state"— toutKoKzed ;  tVi\s  is  the  word  which  gave  credit 
J^jnu  aanuncuLtion}—^'  We  aie  aulVkonaAd  to  sXatothnX  liSa^a  ^«^a6A«ft  <SiSaft  aoblic 
money  win  be  changed  from  the  Bwok  of  the  \3mled  ^staXea  Vo  xS^ve  ^^ax*  'SwSmk^i 
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soon  as  neceasary  arrangements  can  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  belicTed 
they  can  be  completed  m  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  in  time 
to  make  the  change  fry  the  Jhntcf  October,  and  perhaps  woomr,  if  circumstances  should 
render  an  earlier  action  necetssary  on  the  part  of  the  government.'* 

Tes,  sir,  on  the  18th  of  September  this  measure  was  decided  on ; 
and  on  the  20th,  it  is  announced  to  the  people,  that  the  deposites 
would  be  removed  by  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  practicable ! 
Mr.  Duane  was  continued  in  office  till  the  23d,  on  which  day  he  was 
dismissed  :  and  between  the  23d  and  the  26th,  on  which  latter  day 
the  mere  clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  for  removal  was  performed, 
Mr.  Taney,  by  whom  it  was  done,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  having  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  President,  against  his 
own  duty,  which  Mr.  Duane  would  not  do.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  20th 
went  forth  this  proclamation,  by  authority,  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  although  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  till  the  23d.  On 
this  point  we  have  conclusive  proof  in  a  letter  of  the  President  to  that 
gentleman,  dated  on  the  23d,  which  letter,  after  all  the  gracious, 
friendly  and  conciliating  language  of  the  cabinet  paper,  concludes  in 
these  terms : 

**  I  feel  constrained  to  notify  you,  that  your  further  services  as  Secretary  of  tlia 
TreMuy  afc  no  loiiger  required." 


\ 


Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  testimony  on  the  one  side  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  measure  determined  on  by  the  Pre- 
sident himself— determined  on  while  the  latter  Secretary'of  the  Trea- 
sury was  still  in  office,  and  against  the  will  of  the  Secretary ;  although 
Mr.  Taney  may  have  put  his  signature  to  the  order  on  the  26th — a 
mere  ministerial  act,  done  in  conformity  with  the  previous  decision 
of  the  President,  that  the  removal  should  take  place  on  or  before  the 
first  of  October. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  testimony  of  the  other 
party :  I  mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  giving  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  his  appointment  to  office,  and  what  pass- 
ed antecedent  to  his  removal,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

"  Thus  was  I  thrust  into  office— thus  was  I  thrust  from  office—not  because  f  had 
neglected  any  duty— not  because  I  bad  differed  with  him  about  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States— but  because  I  refused,  without  further  inquiry  by  Congress,  to  reroo^ra    «, 
the  deposites." 

Can  testimony  be  more  complete  to  establlBYi  ttie  igto^gQ»\^'QitL\\MW^ 

16 
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advanced  ?  And  is  it  possible,  after  the  testimony  of  the  President 
on  one  side,  and  of  his  Secretary  on  the  other,  that  the  former  had 
decided  that  the  deposites  should  be  removed,  and  had  removed  the 
Secretary  because  he  would  not  do  it,  that  any  man  can  doubt  that 
the  removal  was  the  President's  own  act  ?  that  it  was  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  command  ? 

And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the  com- 
mand and  authority  of  the  President,  I  shall  proceed  to  inqniie 
whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
President  or  his  Secretary,  except  so  &r  as  those  reasons  contain  an 
attempt  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  authority.  Because 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  do  this  thing — 
if  the  constitution  and  laws  instead  of  authorizing  it,  required  him  to 
keep  his  hands  off  the  treasury,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  into  any  reasons 
be  may  give  for  exercising  a  power  which  he  did  not  possess.  Sir, 
^  what  power  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  ov^  the  treasoiy ! 
Is  it  in  the  charter  establishing  the  Bank  ?  The  clause  of  tfaedbar- 
ter  relating  to  the  public  deposites  declares. 


"  That  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  plaees  in  which  the  i 
Bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  any  time  othennse 
order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  immediatoty 
lay  before  Congress,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commenoenieiit 
of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction." 

This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the  treasury  de- 
partment in  1789.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hy  ihat  act 
constituted  the  agent  of  Congress ;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  his  plans  respecting  them ; 
and  if  Congress  in  either  of  its  branches  shall  require  it,  he  is  to  re- 
port at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  Congress  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  national  deposites ;  and  if,  firom  any  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  removal  of  them  shall  be  required,  he  is  to  report  the  foot — ^to 
whom  ?  to  the  President  ?  No,  sir — ^he  must  report  it  to  Congress, 
together  with  his  reasons  therefor.  By  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  two  powers  riespectiiq; 
it,  Mnd  two  only.    By  one  of  its  claxmea  \kft  \a  «»&»cv»^^  Va  x«fffiQ:ui.tfi  ^ 
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and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  govem- 
ment  directors,  and  to  remove  them :  by  the  other  clause  he  is  em- 
powered  to  issue  a  scire  facias  when  he  shall  apprehend  that  the 
charter  of  the  institution  has  been  violated.  These,  I  say,  are  the 
only  powers  given  him  by  the  charter,  all  others  are  denied  to  him, 
and  are  given  to  others.  The  Bank  is  not  bound  to  report  the  state 
of  its  affidrs  to  him,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  is 
thus  to  report  whenever  he  shall  call  upon  it  for  information ;  but 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  farther,  a  committee  of  Congress  is 
authorized  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Bank  and  look  into  the  whole 
state  of  its  afllurs,  and  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress 
who  appointed  them.  The  President  as  I  have  said,  is  restricted  *to 
the  two  powers  of  appointing  directors,  and  issuing  a  scire  facias* 

And  has  the  President  any  power  over  the  treasury  by  the  consti*  i 
tution  ?  None,  sir — none.  The  constitution  requires  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  firom  the  treasury  except  by  appropriation,  thus  placing 
it  entirely  under  the  control  of  Congress.  But  the  President  himself 
says :  ^^  upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the  constitution  and  the  . 
suffirages  of  the  American  people,  the  duty  of  superintending  the  oigm* 
ratiCHi  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  seeing 
that  the  laws  are  fiiithfuUy  executed."  Sir,  the  President  in  another 
part  of  this  same  paper,  refers  to  the  same  suffrages  of  the  American 
people,  as  the  source  of  some  other  and  new  powers  over  and  above 
those  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  as  expressive  of  their  approba- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  them.  Sir,  I  difier  from  the  President  on  this 
point ;  and  though  it  does  not  belong  exactly  in  this  place  in  the  ar- 
gument, I  will  add  a  remark  or  two  on  this  idea.  His  re-election  re- 
sulted from  his  presumed  merits  generally,  and  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  people  ;  and  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  compet- 
itor ;  nor  was  it  intended  thereby  to  express  their  approbation  of  all 
the  opinions  he  was  known  to  hold.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  has  so  justly  been 
denominated  the  key  stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  voting  again  and  . 
again  for  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  meant  by  that  act  to  reverse 
her  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  industry.  Sir,  the  truth 
is,  that  the  re-election  of  the  President  proves  as  little  an  approbation 
by  the  people  of  all  the  opinions  he  may  hold,  even  if  he  had  ever 
unequivocally  expressed  what  those  opinions  were,  (a  lV&Qj^'^\afia. 
he  never^  so&ras  my  knowledge  extends,  liaa  yel  iotft^  wi  SX.  ^ov^^ 
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prove  that  if  the  President  had  a  carbuncle  or  the  king's  evil,  they 
meant  by  re-electing  him,  to  approve  of  his  carbuncle. 

But  the  President  says,  that  the  duty  ^'  has  been  devolved  upon 
him,"  to  remove  the  deposites,  ^'  by  the  Constitution  and  the  suffrages 
of  the  American  people."  Sir,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  these  suf- 
frages created  of  themselves  a  new  source  of  power  ?  That  he  deri- 
ved an  authority  from  them  which  he  did  not  hold  as  from  any  other 
source  ?  If  he  means  that  their  suffrages  made  him  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that,  as  President,  he  may  exercise  every 
power  pertaining  to  that  office  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
th^re  is  none  who  controvert  it ;  but  then  there  could  be  no  need 
to  add  the  suffrages  to  the  constitution.  But  his  language  is,  ^'  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people  and  the  constitution."     Sir,  I  deny 

.  it.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  constitution  which  imposes  any  such 
duty  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  of  any  such  thing  ;  no  color  to  the 
idea.  It  is  true,  that  by  law,  all  the  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  treasury,  are  placed  under  the  general  care  of  the  President. 
He  says  this  is  done  by  the  constitution.     The  laws,  however,  have 

'appointed  but  three  executive  departments;  audit  is  true  that  the 
secretaries  are  often  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  President.  Sofar^  it  is  admitted  that  they 
have  been,  by  the  law,  (not  by  the  constitution,)  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  Yet,  even  as  to  the  State  department, 
there  are  duties  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  over  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  control ;  and  for  the  non-performance  of  which  that  offi- 
cer is  responsible,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  the  legislative  tribunals 
or  to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  The  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  expressed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

•*  By  the  C9nstitution  of  the  United  States,  the  PrcBident  is  invested  with  certain 
important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion^ 
and  18  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own  con- 
science.   To  aid  him  m  the  performance  of  tnese  duties,  he  is  authorized  to  c^oint 

certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  authority,  and  in  conformity  to  his  oiders. 
*  *  *  «  «  «  «' 

**  In  such  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
of  the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists,  and  can 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  political.  They  respect 
the  nation,  not  individual  rightsj  and  being  entrusted  to  the  executive,  the  decision 
of  the  executive  is  conclusive.  The  application  of  this  remark  will  be  perceived  by 
adverting  to  the  act  of  Congress  for  establishing  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  officer^as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  conform  precisely  to  the 
vnlJ  of  the  Preaident.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  vjhom  that  will  is  communicated 
Tne  acts  of  tach  an  officer,  as  an  officer,  can  nevei  >»  ^xaxcCvcw^Vj  \\»fc  <iQra:M&. 
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"  Bat  whea  the  legislature  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  officer  other  duties;  when 
he  is  directed  peremptorily  to  perform  certam  acts,  (that  is,  when  he  is  not  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,)  when  the  rights  of  indiYiduals  are  depen^nt 
oa  the  performance  of  those  acts,  he  is  so  far  tiie  offiur  of  the  law;  is  amenable  to 
the  laws  for  his  conduct ;  and  cannot  at  his  ditscretion  siH>rt  away  the  vested  rights  of 
othen. 

"  The  conelusioa  from  this  reasoning  b,  that  where  the  heads  of  departments  are 
the  poUtical  or  confidential  agents  of  the  executive,  mereljr  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  Frendent,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  executive  possesses  a  constitu- 
tional or  \sg8X  discretion^  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  acts 
are  only  pouticallv  exammable.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and 
individaal  rijgfatfl  depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  individual  who  considers  himself  injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws 
of  his  country  fur  a  remedy." 

Though  the  President  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  that  the  consti- 
tution devolves  upon  the  President  the  superintendence  of  the  depart- 
ments, there  is  one  clause  of  that  instrument  which  he  has  very  cor- 
rectly quoted,  and  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  "  see  that  the  laws  are 
&ithfully  executed,"  as  it  is  mine  now  to  examine  what  authority  he 
obtuns  hy  this  clause  in  the  case  before  us.  Under  it,  the  most  enor- 
mous pretensions  have  been  set  up  for  the  President. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a  law  shall  pass  which  the  President  . 
does  not  conceive  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  he  is  not  / 
bound  to  execute  it :  and  if  a  treaty  shall  have  been  made,  which,  in 
his  opinion  has  been  unconstitutional  in  its  stipulations,  he  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  them.  And  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  the  courts 
of  justice  shall  give  a  decision,  which  he  shall  in  like  manner  deem 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  he  is  not  expected  or  bound  to  execute 
that  law.  Sir,  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  principle,  and  trace  it  out 
into  8<Hne  of  its  consequences. 

One  oi  the  most  important  acts  performed  at  the  departments  is,  to 
settle  those  very  large  accounts  which  individuals  have  with  the 
government ;  accounts  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  ;  to  settle 
them,  an  auditor  and  a  comptroller  have  been  appointed  by  lawy 
whose  official  acts  may  affect,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  the  property  of  individual  contractors.  If  the  pretensions 
of  the  President  are  well  founded,  his  power  goes  further  than  he 
has  exerted  it.  He  may  go  into  the  office  of  the  auditor,  or  the  office 
of  the  comptroller,  and  may  say  to  him.  Sir,  Mr.  A.  B.  has  an  account 
under  settlement  in  this  office,  one  item  of  which  objected  to  by  you, 
I  consider  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  \  pass  th&t  acr 
count  and  send  k  to  the  auditor :  and  he  may  tbj^n  {<c)  \o  V)tA  v^S^^fa^t 
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and  hold  similar  language.  If  the  clause  of  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded,  as  is  contended  for,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  absorption 
of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  person  of  the  executive.  Sir, 
vrhen  a  doctrine  like  this  shall  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it  shall 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  this  country,  our  government  will 
have  become  a  simple  machine  enough.  The  will  of  the  President 
will  be  the  whole  of  it.  There  will  be  but  one  bed,  and  that  will  be 
the  bed  of  Procrustes ;  but  one  will,  the  will  of  the  President.  All 
the  departments,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries  of  government^ 
great  or  small,  must  submit  to  that  will ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  the 
President  will  have  failed  to  <<  see  that  the  lavrs  are  faithfully  execu- 
ted." 

Sir,  such  an  extravagant  and  enonnous  pretension  as  this  must  be 
set  alongside  of  its  exploded  compeer,  the  pretension  that  Congress 
has  the  power  of  passing  any  and  all  laws  which  it  may  suppose 
conducive  to  "  the  general  welfare.'* 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  present  to  the  Senate  what  are  my  own 
fiews  as  to  the  structure  of  this  government.  I  hold  that  no  pow- 
ers can  legitimately  he  exercised  under  it  but  such  as  are  expressly 
delegated,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  carry  these  into  ^dect. 
Sir,  the  executive  power  as  existing  in  this  government,  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  the  notions  of  Montesquieu,  or  of  any  other  writer  of  that 
class,  in  the  abstract  nature  of  the  executive  power.  Neither  is  the 
legislative  nor  the  judicial  power  to  be  decided  by  any  such  reformer. 
These  several  powers  with  us,  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  are 
just  what  the  constitution  has  made  them,  and  nothing  more.  And 
as  to  the  general  clauses  in  which  reference  is  made  to  either^  they 
are  to  be  controlled  and  interpreted  by  those  where  these  several 
powers  are  specially  delegated,  otherwise  the  executive  will  become 
a  great  vortex  that  must  end  in  swallowing  up  all  the  rest.  Nor  will 
the  judicial  power  be  any  longer  restrained  by  the  restraining  clauses 
in  the  constitution,  which  relate  to  its  exercise.  What  then^  it  will 
be  asked,  does  this  clause,  that  the  President  shall  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  mean  ?  Sirs,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this,  that  if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  take  care 
that  resistance  shall  cease.  Congress  by  the  1st  article  of  the  8th 
section  of  the  constitution  is  required  to  provide  for  calling  out  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws,  in  case  a£  lesislauce.    Sir,  it  might  as 
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well  be  contended  under  that  clause,  that  Congress  have  the  power 
of  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Congress  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  military ;  well  sir,  what  is 
the  President,  by  the  constitution  ?  He  is  commander  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  out 
into  actual  service-  When,  then,  we  are  here  told  that  he  is  clothed 
with  the  whole  physical  power  of  the  nation,  and  when  we  are  af- 
terwards told,  that  he  must  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, IS  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liber- 
ty, as  not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no  farther  than  to  remove  any  re- 
sistance which  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ?  We 
have  established  a  system  in  which  power  has  been  carefully  divided 
among  different  departments  of  the  government.  And  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand  times,  that  this  division  is  indispensable  as  a  safe- 
guard to  civil  liberty.  We  have  designated  the  departments,  and 
have  established  in  each,  officers  to  examine  the  power  belonging  to 
each.  The  President,  it  is  true,  presides  over  the  whole ;  his  eye 
surveys  the  whole  extent  of  the  system  in  all  its  movements.  But ; 
has  he  power  to  enter  into  the  courts,  for  example,  and  tell  themi 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Or  may  he  come  here,  and  tell  us  the  same  ? 
Or  when  we  have  made  a  law,  can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary 
^  to  its  practical  effect  ?  He  moves,  it  is  true,  in  a  high,  a  glorious 
sphere.  It  is  his  to  watch  over  the  whole  with  a  paternal  eye ;  and, 
when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast  machine  is  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  it  is  his  care  to  propel  its 
movements,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  requisite  means  of  performing 
its  appropriate  duty  in  its  own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silence  of  all  contem- 
poraneous expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject.  I  have  my- 
self (and  when  it  was  not  in  my  power  personally,  have  caused 
others  to  aid  me,)  made  researches  into  the  numbers  of  the  Federal- 
ist ;  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  the  conventions 
of  other  States,  as  well  as  all  other  sources  of  information  to  which  I 
could  obtain  access,  and  I  have  not,  in  a  solitary  instance,  found  the 
slightest  color  for  the  claims  set  up  in  these  most  extraordinary  times  . 
for  the  President,  that  he  has  authority  to  afford  or  withhold  at  pleas- 
ure the  means  of  enforcing  the  lavrs,  and  to  s^perinletA  wA  cqt&x^ 
ao  o£Scer  charged  with  a  specific  duty,  made  by  1i\\B  \a.N?  c^r.Axm^'h^I 
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his.  But,  sir,  I  have  found  some  authorities  which  strongly  militate 
against  any  such  claim.  If  the  doctrine  he  indeed  true,  then  it  is 
most  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  control  over  our  affiurs  thaa 
that  exerted  by  the  President.  If  it  be  true  that  when  a  duty  is  by 
law  specifically  assigned  to  a  particular  officer,  the  President  may  go 
into  his  office  and  control  him  in  the  manner  of  performing  it,  then  is 
it  most  manifest  that  all  barriers  for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  are 
gone.  Sir,  it  is  that  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  the  band 
of  one  man,  which  constitutes  the  best  definition  of  tyranny  which 
our  language  can  give. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
public  deposites  be  made  in  its  vaults.  It  also  gives  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  power  to  remove  them — and  why  ?  The  Secretaiy 
is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  government.  Weekly  report  are 
made  by  the  bank  to  him.  He  is  to  report  to  Congress  annually ; 
and  to  either  House  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon.  He  is  the 
sentinel  of  Congress — the  agent  of  Congress — ^the  representative  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  prescribed  and  has  defined  his  duties.  He 
is  required  to  report  to  them,  not  to  the  President.  He  is  put  thne 
by  us  as  our  representative  :  he  is  required  to  rejnove  the  deposites 
when  they  shall  be  in  danger,  and  we  not  in  session :  but  when  he 
does  this,  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  the  fact,  with  his  rear 
sons  for  it.  Now,  sir,  if,  when  an  officer  of  government  is  thus  spe- 
cifically assigned  his  duty,  if  he  is  to  report  his  official  acts  on  his 
responsibility  to  Congress,  if  in  a  case  where  no  power  whatever  is 
given  to  the  President,  the  President  may  go  and  say  to  that  officer, 
"  go  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  shall  be  removed  from  office" — ^let 
me  ask  whether  the  danger  apprehended  by  that  eloquent  man  has 
not  already  b.oen  realized  ? 

But,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  construction  of 
the  constitution  ;  and  let  me  suppose  that  the  President  has,  as  is  con- 
tended, power  to  see  every  particular  law  carried  into  efiect ;  what, 
then,  was  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  present  case  under  the  clause  thus 
interpreted  .?  The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
remove  the  deposites  on  his  responsibility  to  Congress.  Now,  if  the 
President  has  power  to  see  this,  like  other  laws,  faithfully  executed, 
then  surely  the  law  exacted  of  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  Sec- 
retary  was  allowed  to  exercise  Yiia  itee,  uiiY^m^^^xxxy&oultoUed  ]udg- 
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ment  in  remoying  or  not  removing  them.  That  was  the  execution 
of  the  law.  Congress  had  not  said  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  might  remove  the  public  deposites  from  the  trea- 
stiry. 

The  President  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  ask 
him  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  do.  He  might  as 
well  have  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about  a  contem- 
plated movement  of  the  army,  as  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  about 
the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  to  the  President, 
and  all  his  secretaries  combined,  that  the  power  was  given  to  alter 
the  disposition  of  the  deposites  in  the  bank.  It  was  to  the  Secretary 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  President  and  all  the  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment. And  according  to  gentlemen's  own  showing,  by  their  con- 
struction of  the  clause,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  been  left  to  his 
own  unbiassed  determination,  uncontrolled  by  the  President  or  any 
body  else. 

1  would  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  get  me  the  sedition 
law.     It  IB  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  act  upon  it.' 

Now,  sir,  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  are  to 
be  called.     He  says  to  Mr.  Duane  : 

"  The  President  repeats  that  he  begs  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measuro 
as  his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise." 

The  morals  of  the  people !  What  part  of  the  constitution  has  given 
to  the  President  any  power  over  "  the  morals  of  the  people  ?"  None. 
It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over  religion,  the  presiding  and 
genial  influence  over  every  true  system  of  morals.  No,  sir,  it  gives 
him  no  such  power. 

And  what  is  the  next  step  ?    To-day  he  claims  a  power  as  neces-^ 
sary  to  the  morals  of  the  people ;  to-morrow  he  will  claim  another,  | 
as  still  more  indispensable  to  our  religion.     And  the  President  might 
in  this  cAse  as  well  have  said  that  he  went  into  the  oi&ce  ol  ^<&  ^e&- 
TeiBTyoftbe  Treasury ^  mnd  controlled  his  free  exercine  o5\vva  waSasrA.^ 
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as  Secretaiyi  because  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  ^<  the  religion  of 
the  people  !"  I  ask  for  the  authotity.  Will  any  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen here,  who  consider  themselves  as  the  vindicators  of  theexecu* 
tive,  point  me  to  any  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States  any  power  to  preserve  **  the 
morals  of  the  people  ?" 

But  "  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  it  seems,  was  another  motive. 
Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  feel  a  desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press.  He,  I  think, 
was  a  member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedition  law,  under 
precisely  the  same  pretext.  I  recollect  it  was  said,  that  this  Bank, 
this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its  pay  a  countless  numba 
of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  destroying  the  fair  &me  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  Secretary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sir,  it  is  someH 
times  useful  to  refer  back  to  those  old  things — to  the  notions  and  the 
motives  which  induced  men  in  former  times  to  do  certain  acts  which 
may  not  be  altogether  unlike  some  others  in  our  own  time. 

The  famous  sedition  act  was  passed,  sir,  in  1789  ^  and  it  containedi 

among  others,  the  following  provision  : 

"  Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  fihaU  came  or 
procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  shall,  knowbgly  and  will- 
ingly, assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  utterfng  or  publishing,  any  false,  scandaloBi 
and  malicious,  writing  or  wruingp,  against  the  government  of  the  United  Stateaor 
either  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  House  of  the  said  Con- 
gress, or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or 
aisrqpute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  State*;  or  to 
excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  aet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  done  in  ponaance 
of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  or  to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat,  any  such  law  or  act ;  or  to  aid,  enconrage  or 
abet,  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people, 
or|[ovemment,  then  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  conrt  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  excecdinf 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twtt  years." 

We  have  now,  sir,  in  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment deposites,  the  same  motives  avowed  and  acted  upon.  The 
abuse  of  the  government,  bringing  it  into  disrepute,  using  contemptu- 
ous language  to  persons  high  in  authority,  constituted  the  motiy«i 
for  passing  the  sedition  law :  and  what  have  we  now  but  a  repetition 
of  the  Mune  complaints  of  abuses,  disrespect,  &c.  As  it  is  now,  so  it 
was  then :  fovj  says  the  next  sectxoii  ot  iYie  sqaaq  «ftdaS!\ciii  %fiX.\ 
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« 


That  if  any  Denon  shall  be  proeecuted  under  this  act  for  the  writing  or  publid^ 
ing  any  libel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upon  the  trial  of  the 
cause,  to  give  in  eTidence  in  his  defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
publication  charged  as  a  libel.  And  the  jurv  who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall  have  a 
light  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 


cases." 


It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  said  th^y  %vho  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law — for  the  sake  of  justice ;  as  it  is  now  said  that  it  \ 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  deposites  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  > 
of  the  press.    That's  all,  sir.     But  there  is  one  part  of  this  assump- 
tion of  power  hy  the  President  much  more  tyrannical  than  {Eat  act. 
Under  that  law,  the  oflending  party  was  to  have  a  trial  by  jury ;  the 
benefit  of  witnesses  and  of  counsel ;  and  the  right  to  have  the  truth 
of  his  alledged  libels  eT^amined.    But  what  is  the  case  now  under 
consideration  ?    Why,  sir,  the  President  takes  the  whole  matter  in  ; 
his  own  hands  ;  he  is  at  once  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  executioner    * 
of  the  sentence,  and  utterly  deprives  the  accused  party  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  the  imputed  libel  is  no  libel  at  all,  but  founded 
in  the  clearest  truth. 

But  ^^  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,"  also,  the  President  has 
very  much  at  heart.  And  here,  again,  I  ask  what  part  of  the  consti- 
tution gives  him  any  power  over  that  ^^  franchise  ?"  Look,  sir,  at 
the .  nature  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  !  If  it  was  really  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  press  or 
the  freedom  of  elections,  what  ought  the  President  to  have  done  ? 
Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  ^  No,  sir ;  it  was  his  duty  to 
recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  purpose,  under 
suitable  sanctions  ;  laws  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could 
execute.  We  could  not  have  been  worse  off  under  such  laws,  (how- 
ever exceptionable  they  might  be,)  than  we  are  now.  We  could 
then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen  whether  Congress  or  the 
President  had  properly  any  power  over  this  matter ;  or  whether  the 
article  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  that  the  press  shall  be  touched, 
and  declares  thai  religion  shall  be  sacred  from  all  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, applied  in  the  case  or  not.  This  the  President  has  underta- 
ken to  do  of  himself,  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the 
constitution  or  the  laws. 

Suppose,  sir,  that  this  contumacious  institution,  which  committed 
the  great  sin,  in  1S29,  of  not  appointing  a  new  PTesv4enL\.V.o  ^  c«i^»2^ 
one  of  Its  branches — ^suppose  that  the  bank  should  %o  on  wl^VvbS^* 
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cate  itself  against  the  calumnies  poured  out  upon  it— that  it  shoold 
continue  to  stand  upon  its  defence,  how  inefficient  will  have  been  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  President !  How  inadequate  to  the  end  he 
had  in  view,  of  preserving  the  press  from  being  made  use  of  to  de- 
fend the  bank !  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  had  the  power,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  come  to  us,  we  could  have  laid  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the 
heels,  if  he  should  have  undertaken  to  publish  another  report  of  gen- 
eral Smith  or  Mr.  Duffie,  or  another  speech  of  the  eloquent  gen- 
tleman near  me,  (Mr.  Webster)  or  any  other  such  Ubelsj  tending  to 
bring  the  President  or  his  administration  into  disrepute.  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  thought  he  had  the  bank  in  his 
power ;  who  thought  he  could  stop  it ;  who  was  induced  to  believe, 
by  that  "  influence  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  itself,"  that  he 
could  break  down  the  bank  at  a  word,  has  only  shown  his  want  of 
power  over  the  press  by  his  attempt  to  exercise  it  in  the  manner  he 
has  done.  The  bank  has  avowed  and  openly  declared  its  purpose  to 
defend  itself  on  all  suitable  occasions.  And,  what  is  still  more  pro- 
voking, instead  of  being  a  bankrupt,  as  was  expected,  with  its  doors 
closed,  and  its  vaults  inaccessible,  it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  more 
money  than  it  knows  what  to  do  with  ;  and  this  greatest  of  miBeri 
and  hoarders  cruelly  refuses  to  let  out  a  dollar  of  its  ten  milliontlDf 
specie  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  which  the  government 
deposites  have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir ;  for  the  preservation  of  our  mor^ 
als  we  are  responsible  to  God,  and  I  trust  that  that  responsibility  will 
ever  remain  to  Him  and  His  mercy  alone.  Neither  had  the  Presi- 
dent anything  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  power  over 
it  is  denied,  even  to  Congress,  by  the  people.  It  was  said,  by  one  of 
those  few  able  men  and  bright  luminaries  whom  Providence  has  yet 
spared  to  us,  in  answer  to  complaints  by  a  foreign  minister,  against 
the  freedom  with  which  the  American  press  treated  certain  French 
functionaries,  that  the  press  was  one  of  those  concerns  which  admits 
ted  of  no  regulation  by  the  government ;  that  its  abuses  must  be  tol- 
erated, lest  its  freedom  should  be  abridged.  Such,  sir,  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  recognized  by  our  constitution,  and  so  it  has  been  re- 
spected ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  until  the  detestable  principles  of  that  law  have  been 
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leesserted  bj  the  President  in  his  assumption  of  a  power,  in  nowise 
belonging  to  his  ofdce,  of  pre^r?ing  the  purity  of  the  press. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  powers  on  which  the  President  relies  to  justify 
his  seizure  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  have  examined 
tbem  one  by  one ;  and  they  all  fail,  utterly  fail,  to  bear  out  the  act. 
We  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  removal  of  the 
public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  effected 
by  the  displacement  from  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  of  one 
who  would  not  remove  them,  and  putting  in  his  stead  another  person 
who  would ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  President  has  no  color  of  au« 
ibority  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  for  the  act  which  he  has  under* 
taken  to  perform. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moments  examine  the  consequences  which 
may  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  this  enormous  power.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority,  in  a  case  in  which  the  law  has  assigned  a  speci- 
fic duty  exclusively  to  a  designated  officer,  to  control  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  by  that  officer,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  every  other 
case,  and  remove  every  one  from  offiice  who  hesitates  to  do  his  bid- 
ding)  agytinst  his  judgment  of  his  own  duty.  This,  surely,  is  a  logi- 
cal deduction  not  to  be  resisted.  Well,  then,  how  stands  the  matter  ? 
Recapitulating  the  provisions  of  the  law  prescribing  how  money 
should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  and  the  deduction  above  stated, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  President  from  going  to  the  Comptroller  and 
if  he  will  not  countersign  a  warrant  which  he  has  found  an  accom- 
modating Secretary  to  sign,  turning  him  out  for  another ;  then  going 
to  the  Register,  and  doing  the  same ;  and  then  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  commanding  him  to  pay  over  the  money  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant, or  subject  himself  to  expulsion. 

Where  is  the  security  against  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Pre- 
sident ?    Where  the  boundary  to  this  tremendous  authority  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  exercise  ?     Sir,  every  barrier  around  the  treasury 
is  broken  down.    From  the  moment  that  the  President  said,  "  I  make  ( 
this  measure  my  own.     I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility," —  ; 
from  that  moment  the  public  treasury  might  as  well  have  been  at  the  i 
Hermitage  as  at  this  place.     Sir,  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Presi-  ^ 
dent  is  without  precedent — in  our  day  at  best.     There  is  indeed^ «. 
fNreced^t  on  record,  hut  you  must  go  down  to  l\ie  CYira^vwi  «t^^^^ 
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it.     It  will  be  recollected,  by  those  who  are  conyersant  with  andent 
history,  that  after  Pompey  was  compelled  to  retire  to  BrundusitiiD, 
Csesar,  who  had  been  anxious  to  give  him  battle,  returned  to  Rome, 
"  having  reduced  Italy  (says  the  historian)  in  sixty  days,  (the  exact 
period  sir,  between  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  without  the  usual  allowance  of  three  day's  grace,) — ^with- 
out bloodshed."    The  historian  goes  on  ^^  Finding  the  city  in  a  more 
settled  condition  than  he  expected,  and  many  Senators  there  he  ad* 
dressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner — (as  the  President  ad- 
dressed his  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  desired  them  to  send 
deputies  to  Pompey  with  an  officer  of  honorable  terms  of  peace.   As 
Metellus,  the  Tribune  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  cited  some  laws  against  it — (such,  sir,  I  suppose,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion) — Csesar  said,  "Arms  and 
laws  do  not  flourish  together.     If  you  are  not  pleased  with  what  I  am 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw — (leave  the  office,  Mr.  Duane!) 
— ^War,  indeed,  will  not  tolerate  much  liberty  of  speech.     When  1 
say  this,  I  am  renouncing  my  own  right ;  for  you  and  all  those  whom 
I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my  diiqpo- 
sal.^'    Having  said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  treesuiyy 
and  as  the  Keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  bleak 
them  open.     Metellus  again  opposed  him,  and  gained  credit  with 
some  for  his  firmness  ;  but  Caesar  with  an  elevated  voice  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble.     "And  you 
know  very  well,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  that  this  is  harder  for  me 
to  say  than  to  do."    Metellus,  terrified  by  the  measure,  retired,  and 
Csesar  was  afterward,  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  every  thiog 
necessary  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  It  is 
certainly  without  a  local  habitation,  if  it  be  not  without  a  name. 
And  where  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Float- 
ing about  in  treasury  draughts  or  checks  to  the  amount  of  millions, 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  people. 
These  checks  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  is  required  by  law  to  let  out  money  from  the  treasu- 
rer, on  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  counter- 
signed, registered,  &c.,  and  not  otherwise. 
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•  Dfr*  Clav  hers  referred  to  acorrMpondonee,  which  he  qinoted,  between  the  tre»- 
guer  and  the  officers  of  the  bank,  complaioing  of  these  checks  drawn  without  pro- 
per notice,  &c.,  in  which  the  treasurer  says  they  were  only  issued  to  be  used  in  cer- 
tain contingencies,  dec] 

ThoBySiTy  the  people's  money  is  put  into  a  bank  here,  and  the  bank 
there,  in  r^ard  to  the  solvency  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  it  is 
placed  there  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies — contin- 
gencies of  which  neither  the  Treasurer  nor  the  Secretary  have  yet 
deigned  to  fiimish  us  any  account. 

Where  was  the  oath  of  office  of  the  treasurer  when  he  ventured 
thus  to  sport  with  the  people's  money  ?  Where  was  the  constitution, 
"which  forbids  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  without  appro- 
priation by  law  ?  Where  was  the  treasurer's  bond  when  he  thus  cast 
about  the  people's  money  ?  Sir,  his  bond  is  forfeited.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  give  me  an  intelligent  ; 
and  unpacked  jury,  and  I  undertake  to  prove  to  him  that  he  ha»  for- 
feited the  penalty  of  his  bond. 

Mr.  Preeideiit,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the 
Proddent  tar  the  boldness  of  this  movement ;  and  as  one  among  the 
humblest  of  them,  I  profess  my  obligations  to  him.  He  has  told  the 
Senate,  in  his  message  refusing  an  official  copy  of  his  cabinet  paper, 
that  it  has  been  published  for  the  information  of  the  people.  As  a 
part  of  the  people,  the  Senate,  if  not  in  their  official  character,  have 
a  right  to  its  use.  In  that  extraordinary  paper  he  has  proclaimed 
that  the  measure  is  Ma  own ;  and  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  { 
responsibility  of  it.  In  plain  English,  he  has  proclaimed  an  openy 
palpable,  and  daring  usurpation  ! 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  struggling 
to  avoid  the  present  state  of  things.  I  thought  I  perceived  in  some 
proceedings,  during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  a  spirit  of  de- 
fiance to  the  constitution  and  to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity  and  , 
truth — ^with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  I  have 
struggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows.  With  what 
fortune,  the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  country  now  fataUy  attests. 

I  have  nevertheless,  persevered ;  and  under  every  discouragement^ 
during  the  short  time  iiiSkt  I  expect  to  remain  m  \Yij&  ^\]IcX\c  c.Q\»tfs\is 
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I  will  peraevere.  And  if  a  bountiful  Providence  would  allow  an  mi- 
worthy  sinner  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  I  would  beseech  him, 
as  the  greatest  favor  he  could  grant  to  me  here  below,  to  spare  me 
until  I  live  to  behold  the  people  rising  in  their  majesty,  with  a  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to  expel  the  Groths 
from  Rome ;  to  rescue  the  public  treasury  from  pillage,  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  to  uphold  the  Union  against 
I  the  danger  of  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the 
j  hands  of  the  executive ;  and  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country  against  the  imminent  perils  to  which  they  now  stand 
exposed. 

[Here  Mr.  Clat,  who  was  understood  to  have  gone  through  the  first  part  of  hm 

speech  only,  gave  way,  and  ]VIr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  moved  that  the  further  considenk 

tion  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until  Monday  next ;  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 

And  then  the  Senate  adjourned  to  that  day.    December  80,  Mr.  Clat  resomed  Wb 

■  speech.] 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Secietaiy 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I  wish  to  anticipate  and 
answer  an  objection,  which,  may  be  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  first 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  Senate,  being  in  a  certain  contingeiMijy  a 
court  of  impeachment  ought  not  to  prejudge  a  question  which  it  may 
be  called  upon  to  decide  judicially.  But  by  the  constitution  the.  Se- 
nate has  three  characters,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Its 
ordinary,  and  by  far  its  most  important  character,  is  that  of  its  being 
a  component  part  of  the  legislative  department.  Only  three  or  four 
cases,  since  the  establishment  of  the  government,  (4hat  is,  daring  a 
period  of  near  half  a  century,)  have  occurred,  in  which  it  was  necea* 
sary  that  the  Senate  should  act  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  least  im- 
portant of  all  its  characters.  Now  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  when 
its  constitutional  powers  were  assailed,  it  could  not  assert  and  vindi- 
cate them,  because,  by  possibility,  it  might  be  required  to  act  as  a 
coyrt  of  justice.  The  first  resolution  asserts  only,  that  the  President 
has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  public  treasury  not 
granted  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  silent  as  to  motive  ;  and 
without  the  quo  animo — the  deliberate  purpose  of  usurpation — the 
President  would  not  be  liable  to  impeachment.  But  if  a  concurrence 
of  all  the  elements  be  necessary  to  make  out  a  charge  of  wilful  viola- 
tion  of  the  constitution,  does  any  one  believe  that  the  President  will 
now  be  impeached  ?    And  shall  we  ailftuUy  ait  by  and  see  ourselves 
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ftripped  of  one  of  the  most  essential  of  oar  legislative  powers,  and  the ' 
exercise  of  it  assumed  by  the  president,  to  which  it  is  not  delegated, 
without  effort  to  maintain  it,  becanse,  against  all  human  probability 
he  may  be  hereafter  impeached  ? 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
commences  with  a  misstatement  of  the  fact.  He  says,  ^'  /  have  direct^ 
ecf  that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
made. in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  If  this  assertion  is  regarded 
in  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  sense,  it  is  not  true.  The  Secretary 
may  have  been  the  instrument,  the  clerk  the  automaton,  in  whose 
name  the  order  was  issued ;  but  the  measure  was  that  of  the  Presi* 
dent,  by  whose  authority  or  command  the  order  was  given  ;  and  of 
this  we  have  the  highest  and  most  authentic  evidence.  The  Presi- 
dent has  told  the  world  that  the  measure  was  his  own,  and  that  he 
took  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he  has  exonerated  his  cabi- 
net from  all  responsibility  about  it.  The  Secretary  ought  to  have 
frankly  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  told  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
-would  have  informed  Ck)ngress  that  the  removal  had  been  decided  bj 
the  Piesident  on  the  18th  of  September  last ;  that  it  had  been  an» 
Bounced  to  the  public  on  the  20th ;  and  that  Mr.  Duane  remained  in 
office  until  the  23d.  He  would  have  informed  Congress  that  this 
important  measure  was  decided  before  he  entered  into  his  new  office, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  appointment.  Yes,  sir,  the  present  Secretary 
stood  by,  a-witness  to  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  his  predecessor, 
between  his  attachment  to  the  President  and  his  duty  to  the  country ; 
saw  him  dismissed  from  office,  because  he  would  not  violate  his  con- 
scientious obligations,  and  came  into  his  place,  ta  do  what  he  could 
not  honorably,  and  would  not  perform.  A  son  of  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  democracy,  by  an  administration  professing  to  be  democrat- 
ic, was  expelled  from  office,  and  his  place  suj^lied  by  a  gentleman  ■ 
who,  throughout  his  whole  career,  has  been  uniformly  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy !  A  gentleman  who,  at  another  epoch  of  the  republic,  when  ' 
it  was  threatened  with  civilwar,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
voted,  (although  a  resident  of  a  slave  State)  in  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union  with- 
out a  restriction  incompatible  with  her  rights  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy. Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  because  the  solemn  convictvycA. 
of  his  du^  would  not  allow  him  to  confortn  to  l)aft^wft\iteTdi?%^w^\' 
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becaose  his  logic  did  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  same  conclusion  'with 
those  of  the  logic  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  inhabiting  a  white 
house  not  distant  from  the  capital ;  because  his  watch  [Here  Mr. 
Clay  held  up  his  own,]  did  not  keep  time  with  that  of  the  President. 
He  was  dismissed  under  that  detestable  system  of  proscription  for 
opinion's  sake,  which  has  finally  dared  to  intrude  itself  into  the  halls 
of  Congress — a  system  under  which  three  unoffending  clerks,  the  Wi- 
thers of  families,  the  husbands  of  wives,  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port, without  the  slightest  imputation  of  delinquency,  have  been  re- 
cently unceremoniously  discharged,  and  driven  out  to  beggary,  by  t 
man,  himself  the  substitute  of  a  meritorious  officer,  who  has  not  been 
in  this  city  a  period  equal  to  one  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon ! 
I  tell  our  Secretary,  (said  Mr.  Clay,  raising  his  voice,)  that,  if  he 
touch  a  single  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Se- 
nate, (I  am  sure  he  is  not  disposed  to  do  it,)  on  account  of  his  opm- 
ions,  political  or  religious,  if  no  other  member  of  the  Senate  does  it, 
I  will  instantly  submit  a  resolution  for  his  own  dismission. 

The  Secretary  ought  to  have  communicated  all  these  things  ;  he 
ought  to  have  stated  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  two  and  two,  and 
one  of  the  members  equally  divided  with  himself  on  the  questiOD, 
willing  to  be  put  into  either  scale.  He  ought  to  have  given  a  fall 
account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  executive  authority  since 
the  origin  of  the  government;  he  should  have  stated  with  what 
unsullied  honor  his  predecessor  retired  from  office,  and  on  what  de- 
grading conditions  he  accepted  his  vacant  place.  When  a  moment- 
ous proceeding  like  this,  varying  the  constitutional  distribntion  of 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  was  resolved 
on  ;  the  ministers  against  whose  advice  it  was  determined,  should 
have  resigned  their  stations.  No  ministers  of  any  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope, under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  retained  the  seals  of 
office.  And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  there  is  a  cabal  behind  the  cmtaia, 
without  character  and  without  responsibility,  feeding  the  passions, 

•  The  following  is  the  proceeding  to  which  Mr.  Clay  referred : 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Aasembly  of  Maryland,  That  the  Senaton  and  Rflprs- 
sentatives  from  this  State  in  Congress,  he  requested  to  use  their  utmost  endeavoisxA 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  MiMouri  into  die  Union,  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of 
davery  from  being  required  of  that  State  as  a  condition  of  ifs  admission." 

It  paaaed,  Janaaiy,  1820,  in  the  affixm&tlve.   Among  the  names  of  thpss  in  the 
BfgAtive,  IB  thut  o£  Mr.  Taney. 
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stimulating  the  prejudices,  and  moulding  the  actions  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  office,  it  was  an  additional  reason  for  their  resig- 
nations. There  is  not  a  Maitre  d'hotel  in  Christendom,  who,  if  the 
scullions  were  put  into  conunand  in  the  parlor  and  dining  room, 
would  not  scorn  to  hold  his  place,  and  fling  it  up  in  disgust  with  in- 
dignant pride ! 

I  shall  examine  the  report  before  us,  first,  As  to  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  oyer  the  deposites  ;  second.  His  reasons  for  the  exercise 
of  it ;  and  third,  The  manner  of  its  exercise. 

1.  The  Secretary  asserts  that  the  power  of  removal  is  exclusively 
reserved  to  him ;  that  it  is  dbsohtte  and  unconditional^  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  Bank  are  concerned ;  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  contingencies ;  that  the  reservation  of  the  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exclusively,  is  a  part  of  the  compact';  that 
he  may  exercise  it,  if  the  public  convenience  or  interest  would  in  any 
degree  be  promoted  ;  that  this  exclusive  power,  thus  reserved,  is  so 
Bbsolute,  that  the  Secretary  is  not  restrained  by  the  considerations 
that  the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  are  perfectly  safe ;  that  the 
Bank'pioiiiplly  me^ts  all  demands  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  per- 
forms all  its  duties ;  and  that  the  power  of  Congress,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  totany  excluded,  that  it  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  the  com- 
pact,  order  the  deposites  to  be  changed,  even  if  Congress  were  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  be  convinced  that  the  interests 

tf  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously  demanded  the  re- 
moval. 

Sudi  is  the  statement  which  this  unassuming  Secretary  makes  of 
his  own  authority.  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant dimensions ;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that  of  Congress 
in  the  nanrowest  and  most  restricted  limits !  Who  would  have  expect- 
ed that,  after  having  so  confidently  maintained  for  himself  such  abso- 
lute, exclusive,  unqualified  and  uncontrollable  power,  he  would  have 
let  in  any  body  else  to  share  with  him  its  exercise  }  Yet  he  says, 
^^  as  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of  tho  execvMve 
departments  of  the  government,  and  hia  power  over  this  subject  forms 
a  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer^  "(mfiaxiVck^  \ 
the  President^  whose  official  name  his  modesty  "woxA^^  iio\.  i!\^^\i^ta 
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to  pronounce)  ^'  to  whom  the  constitution  has  confided  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  has  required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  he  fiutb- 
fully  executed."  If  the  clause  in  the  compact  exclusively  vests  the 
power  of  removal  in  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  what  has  the  Pre- 
sident to  do  with  it  ?  What  part  of  the  charter  conveys  to  him  any 
power  ?  If,  as  the  Secretary  contends,  the  clause  of  removal,  heiog 
part  of  the  compact,  restricts  its  exercise  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  Congress,  how  does  it  embrace  the  President  ?  espe- 
cially since  both  the  President  and  Secretary  conceive  that  ^^tbe 
power  over  the  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money,  would  aeem 
properly  to  belong  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  ?" 
If  the  Secretary  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  power  of  removal  is 
confined  to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  then  Mr.  Duane,  while  in 
\  office,  possessed  it ;  and  his  dismission,  because  he  would  not  exer- 
cise a  power  which  belonged  to  him  exclusively,  was  itself  a  yiols- 
tion  of  the  charter. 

But  by  what  authority  does  the  Secretary  assert  that  the  treasury 
department  is  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  ?  He 
has  none  in  the  act  which  creates  the  department ;  he  has  none  in  the 
constitution.  The  treasury  department  is  placed  by  law  on  a  different 
footing  from  all  the  other  departments,  which  are,  in  the  acts  creatiiig 
them,  denominated  executive,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  The  treasury  department,  on  the  contrary,  is  oi^anised 
on  totally  different  principles.  Except  the  appointment  of  the  c^Scen, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  power  which  is  exer- 
cised of  removing  them  Pthe  President  has  neither  by  the  constitation 
(  nor  the  law  creating  the  department,  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
Secretary's  reports  and  responsibility  are  directly  to  Congress.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  department  is  one  of  checks,  each  officer  actii^ 
as  a  control  upon  his  associates.  The  Secretary  is  required  hy  the 
law  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to  Congress.  Either 
House  may  require  any  report  from  him,  or  command  his  personal 
attendance  before  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  true  that  the  treasury  is  one 
of  the  executive  departments,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  the  inference  drawn  from  that  erroneous  assumption  en- 
tirely fiiils.  The  Secretary  appears  to  have  no  precise  ideas  either 
of  the  constitution  or  duties  of  the  department  over  which  he  pre- 
sides.    He  says : 
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*'  The  trflMwy  department  being  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  finances 
of  the  Goantiy,  it  was  always  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  anjr  legis- 
latiTe  proiriBion  on  the  subject,  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in 
safe  keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,"  ice. 

The  premises  of  the  Secretary  are  only  partially  correct,  and  the 
conclusion  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  never  was  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in  safe 
keeping,  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  &c.  That  duty  is  expressly, 
by  the  act  organizing  the  department,  assigned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  placed  under  oath,  and  under  bond,  with  a 
large  penalty,  not  to  issue  a  dollar  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  in 
virtue  of  warrants  granted  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  appropriation,  "  and 
not  otherwise."  When  the  Secretary  treats  of  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  puts  on  corsets  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  executive, 
in  the  most  graceful,  courteous  and  lady-like  form ;  but  when  he 
treats  of  that  of  Congress,  and  of  the  treasurer,  he  swells  and  expands 
himself,  and  flirts  about,  with  all  the  airs  of  high  authority. 

But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  Secretary's  interpretation  of  his  power 
of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  has  not  given  up  its 
control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposites,  to  either  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Executive.  Congress  could  not  have  done  so  without  i 
a  treacherous  renunciation  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and  a  faithless 
abandonment  of  its  duties.  And  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  true  state 
of  the  matter.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself,  exclusively,  the  right 
to  judge  of  the  reasons  for  removal  of  the  deposites,  by  requiring  the 
report  of  them  to  be  made  to  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  power  to 
ratify  or  invalidate  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  i 
fiscal  sentinel  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  bank  makes  weekly  reports,  | 
and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  actual 
condition.  He  may,  consequently,  discover  the  urgent  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  to  save  the  public  treasure,  before  it  is  known  to  Con- 
gress, and  when  it  is  not  in  session.  But  he  is  immediately  to  report 
— ^to  whom  ?  To  the  executive  ?  No,  to  Congress.  For  what  pur- 
pose ?     That  Congress  may  sanction  or  disprove  the  act. 

The  power  of  removal  is  a  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  being  a  legislative 
party  to  the  compact,  did  not  thereby  deprive  itself  of  ordinary  powers 
of  legislation.    It  cannot,  without  a  breach  o{  i\\e  xA.\ioti^  l^^.^^^- 
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peal  privileges  or  stipulations  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank. 
But  it  may  repeal,  modify  or  waive  the  exercise  altogether,  of  those 
parts  of  the  charter  which  were  intended  exclusively  for  the  publid 
Could  not  Congress  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  ?  Such 
a  repeal  would  not  injure,  but  add  to  the  security  of  the  bank.  Could 
not  Congress  modify  the  clause,  by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Treasurer,  or  any 
other  officer  of  government  ?  Could  not  Congress,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  duration  of  the  charter,  abolish  the  office  alto- 
gether of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  assign  all  his  present  duties 
to  some  newly  constituted  department  ?  The  right  and  the  security 
of  the  bank  do  not  consist  in  the  form  of  the  agency,  nor  in  the  name 
of  the  agent,  but  in  this  :  that,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  his  de- 
nomination, the  removal  shall  only  be  made  upon  urgent  and  satis- 
factory reasons.  The  power  of  supplemental  legislation  was  esonr- 
cised  by  Congress  both  under  the  new  and  old  bank.  Three  yean 
after  the  establishment  of  the  existing  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to 
regulate  the  election  of  directors,  and  to  punish  any  one  who  should 
attempt,  by  bribes,  or  presents  in  any  form,  to  influence  the  operation 
of  the  institution. 
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The  denial  of  the  Secretary,  to  Congress,  of  the  power  to  remove 
he  deposites,  under  any  circumstances,  is  most  extraordinary.  Why, 
bir,  suppose  a  corrupt  collusion  between  the  Secretary  and  the  bank 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  ?  Suppose  a  total  nonfcdfiUment 
of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank  ?  Is  Congress  to  re- 
main bound  and  tied,  whilst  the  bank  should  be  free  from  all  the  obli- 
gations of  the  charter  ?  The  obligation  of  one  party,  to  observe  foith 
fully  his  stipulations,  in  a  contract,  rests  upon  the  corresponding  obli- 
gation of  the  other  party  to  observe  his  stipulations-  If  one  party  if 
released,  both  are  free.  If  one  party  fail  to  comply  with  his  contract, 
that  releases  the  other.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  con- 
tracts, applicable  to  treaties,  charters,  and  private  agreements.  If  it 
were  a  mere  private  agreement,  and  one  party  who  had  bound  him- 
self to  deposite,  from  time  to  time,  his  money  with  the  other,  to  be 
redrawn  at  his  pleasure,  saw  that  it  was  wasting  and  squandered 
away,  he  would  have  a  clear  right  to  discontinue  the  deposites.  It 
is  true  that  a  party  has  no  right  to  excuse  himself  from  the  fulfillment 
of  his  contract,  by  imputing  a  breach  to  the  other  which  has  never 
beea  made.     And  it  is  fortunate  {ot  \\\e  i^bk^  «xid  p&ticQ  of  society. 
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that  neither  party  to  any  contract,  whether  public  or  private,  can  de- 
cide conclasively  the  question  of  fulfillment  by  the  other,  but  must 
always  act  under  subjection  to  the  ultimate  decision,  in  case  of  con- 
troversy, of  an  impartial  arbiter,  provided  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
civilized  communities. 

Aa  to  the  obsolute,  unconditional  and  exclusive  power  which  the  Sec- 
retary claims  to  be  vested  in  himself,  it  is  in  direct  hostility  with  the 
principles  o£  our  government,  and  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  free 
institutions.  The  Secretary  was  made,  by  the  charter,  the  mere  rep- 
resentative or  agent  of  Congress.  Its  temporary  substitute,  acting  in 
subordination  to  it,  and  bound,  whenever  he  did  act,  to  report  to  his 
principal  his  reasons,  that  they  might  be  judged  of  and  sanctioned,  or 
overruled.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  agent  can  possess  more 
power  than  the  principal  ?  The  power  of  revocation  is  incident  to 
all  agency,  unless,  in  express  terms,  by  the  instrument  creating  it, 
a  different  provision  is  made.  The  powers,  whether  of  the  principal 
or  the  agent,  in  relation  to  any  contract,  must  be  expounded  by  the 
principles  which  govern  all  contracts.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  the  clause  of  removal,  in  the  charter,  is  general,  but  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  he  torn  from  the  context.  It  is  a  part  only  of  an  entire  com- 
pact, and  is  so  to  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  every  part  and  with 
the  "whole.  Upon  surveying  the  entire  compact,  we  perceive  that 
the  bank  has  come  under  various  duties  to  the  public ;  has  underta- 
ken tO:  perform  important  financial  operations  for  the  government ; 
and  has  paid  a  bonus  into  the  public  treasury  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  We  perceive  that,  in  consideration  of  the  assumption  of 
these  heavy  engagements,  and  the  payment  of  that  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the  public  de- 
posites  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuation  of  the 
charter,  and  that  its  notes  shall  be  received  by  the  government,  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  taxes.  Except  the  corporate  charac- 
ter conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  stipulations  of  any  great 
importance  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  compact 
must  stand  hound  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  whilst  the 
other  is  honestly  and  faithfully  fulfilling  his.  It  is  not  to  be  conceiv- 
ed, in  the  formation  of  the  compact,  that  either  party  could  have  an- 
ticipated that,  whilst  he  was  fairly  and  honestly  executing  every  obli- 
gation which  he  had  contracted,  the  other  party  might  arbitrarily  or 
capriciously  exonerate  himself  from  the  discharges  oi  \i\%  d<^\^>itfs«a' 
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2.  But  he  has  brought  forward  various  reasonv  to  palliat«  or  justify    - 
his  violation  of  the  national  fiuth ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  pro* 
ceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider  them.     Before  I 
proceed  to  do  this,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  altogether  financial  and  administrative.     His  duties  relate  to  the 
finances,  their  condition  and  improvement,  and  to  them  exclusively. 
The  act  creating  the  treasury  department,  and  defining  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary,  demonstrates  this.     He  has  no  legislative  powers  ;  and  I 
€k>ngress  neither  has  nor  could  delegate  any  to  him.     His  powers, 
wherever  given,  and  in  whatever  language  expressed,  must  be  inter- 
preted by  his  defined  duties.     Neither  is  the  treasury  department  an\  . 
exeaUive  department.     It  was  expressly  created  not  to  be  an  execu-  { j 
live  department.     It  is  administrative,  but  not  executive.     His  rela-  ^ 
twos  are  positive  and  direct  to  Congress,  by  the  act  of  his  creation, 
•nd  not  to  the  President.    Whenever  he  is  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  (as  he  is  by  various  subsequent  acts,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  public  loans,)  it  is  done  by  express  provision  of  law, 
and  for  specified  purposes. 

Willi  thif  key  to  the  nature  of  the  office  and  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer, I  will  now  briefly  examine  the  Various  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites.  The  first  is  the  near  approach 
of  the  expirati(Mi  of  the  charter.  But  the  charter  had  yet  to  run  about 
two  and  a  half  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  it  was  limited.  During 
the  whok  term  the  public  deposites  were  to  continue  to  be  made  with 
the  bank.  It  was  clearly  foreseen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
as  now,  that  it  would  expire,  and  yet  Congress  did  not  then,  and  has 
ner^  since,  thought  proper  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  de- 
posites prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  Whence  does  the  Sec- 
retary derive  an  authority  to'do  what  Congress  had  never  done  ? 
WEence  his  power  to  abridge  in  effect  the  period  of  the  charter,  and 
to  limit  it  to  seventeen  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  twenty  ?  Was 
the  ingency  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  so  great  that  he  could 
not  wait  sixty  days,  until  the  assembling  of  Congress  ?  He  admits 
that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  the  bank ;  that  it  promptly  met  every 
demand  upon  it ;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its  duties.  Why 
not,  then,  wait  the  arrival  of  Congress  ?  The  last  time  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  spoken,  among  the  very  \a&t  «ic\&  o^  ^e,^»a^. 
semoB,  dw/  Houtebad  declared  its  full  confidence  m  V)ci^  «fi&^V}  ^^ 
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the  deposites.  Why  not  wait  until  it  could  review  the  subject,  with 
all  the  new  light  which  the  Secretary  could  throw  upon  it,  and  again 
proclaim  its  opinion  ?  He  comes  into  office  on  the  23d  of  Septembo*, 
1833,  and,  in  three  days,  with  intuitive  celerity,  he  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  the  complex  department  of  the  treasury, 
perceives  that  the  government,  from  its  origin,  had  been  in  uniform 
error,  and  denounces  the  opinions  of  all  his  predecessors !  And,  has- 
tening to  rectify  universal  wrong,  in  defiance  and  in  contempt  of  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  he  signs  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites !  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  him,  whether  places  of  safety, 
in  substitution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  could  be  obtained  or 
not ;  without  making  the  essential  precautionary  arrangements,  he 
commands  the  removal  almost  instantly  to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  Secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he  aUwe 
could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  Congress  has  power  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the  new  places  to 
which  it  might  be  transferred.     If  he  did  not  deign  to  consult  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  first  step,  did  not 
a  decent  respect  to  their  authority  and  judgment  exact  from  him  a 
delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  sixty  days,  that  they  might  considtev  what 
'  was  fitting  to  be  done  ?    The  truth  is,  that  the  Secretary,  by  law, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money. 
As  has  been  already  shown,  that  duty  is  specifically  assigned  by  law 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.     And,  in  assuming  upon  htm- 
'  self  the  authority  to  provide  other  depositories  than  the  Bank  of  Uie 
i   United  States,  he  alike  trampled  upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and 
{   what  was  due  to  Congress.     Can  any  one  doubt  the  motive  of  this 
precipitancy  ?    Does  anybody  doubt  that  it  was  to  preclude  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  executive 
veto  ?     Let  the  two  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  perform  their  duty  to 
the  country,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  whether,  in  that  respect,  at 
least,  Mr.  Secretary  will  not  fail  to  consummate  his  purpose. 

3.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  offensive  proceeding,  is  the 
re-election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.     The  Secretary  says : 

"  I  have  always  regarded  the  result  of  the  last  election  of  President  of  the  United 

States  as  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  charter  ought  not  to  be 

renewed."    *       ♦       ♦    "  Its  voluntary  application  to  Congress  for  the  renewal  of 

Its  charier  four  years  before  it  expired,  and  upon  xYie  eve  ot  xVft  tlR<i;don  of  PrKadent, 

was  unaersiood  on  all  «c?e»  as  biinglng  forN«jd  Oa»X  ^\i^«^\oiilcrt  m<(A<^^ecK:ii^.^^ 
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at  the  then  approaching  election.    It  was  accordingly  argued  on  both  aides  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bank,"  &c. 

What  has  the  Secretary  to  do  -with  elections  ?  Do  they  belong  to 
the  financial  concerns  of  his  department  ?  Why  this  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  result  of  the  last  presidential  election  ?  Ought  not  the 
President  to  be  content  with  the  triumphant  issue  of  it  ?  Did  he 
want  still  more  vetoes  ?  The  winners  ought  to  forbear  making  any 
complaints,  and  be  satisfied,  whatever  the  losers  may  be.  After  an 
election  in  fairly  terminated,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  best  way 
was  to  forget  all  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  canvass,  and  espe- 
cially the  manner  in  which  votes  had  been  cast.  If  one  has  been  suc- 
eessfbl,  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  him  ;  if  defeated,  regrets  are 
unavaQing.  Ova  fellow  citizens  have  a  right  freely  to  exercise  their 
elective  franchise  as  they  please,  and  no  one,  certainly  no  candidate, 
has  any  right  to  complain  about  it. 

But  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  question  of  the  bank 
was  fully  submitted  to  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  fully 
discussed  before  them,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  insti- 
tution, in  the  xe^eetion  of  the  President.  His  statement  of  the  cas^ 
re^tdrai  that  we  should  examine  carefully  the  various  messages  of 
the  President  to  ascertain  whether  the  bank  question  was  fairly  and 
frankly  (to  use  a  fevorite  expression  of  the  President)  submitted  by 
him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  his  message  of  1829,  the 
President  says : 

"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1836,  and  its  stockhold- 
exB  wOl  moat  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
evik  lesnltiDg  from  fredjntaiicy  in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles, 
and  muAi  deep  pecuniary  interepts,  1  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  maties  in- 
terested, too  soon  present  it,  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature  and 
the  people.** 

The  charter  had  then  upwards  of  six  years  to  run.  Upon  this 
solemn  invitation  of  the  chief  magistrate,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
bank  came  forward  with  an  application  for  renewal.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  application  was  premature.  And  the  bank  was 
denounced  for  accepting  the  very  invitation  which  had  been  formally 
given.     The  President  proceeds : 

"  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  bank  are  well  (Vieal\AiQ«d^ 
bif  a  large  portion  ofourfi^ow  citizent,** 
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This  message  was  a  non-committal.  The  President  does  not  an* 
nounce  clearly  his  own  opinion,  but  states  that  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Now  we  all  know  that  a  large  and  highly  respec- 
table number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  enter- 
tained an  opinion  adverse  to  the  bank  on  both  grounds.  The  Presi- 
dent continues : 


"  ^Tsuch  an  institation  is  deemed  efisential  to  the  fijBcal  operations  of  the  gof 
eminent,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  one,  founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  its  resources,  might  not  be  deviaM.'* 

Here,  again,  the  President,  so  far  from  expressing  an  ez^^icit  opin- 
ion against  all  national  banks,  makes  a  hypothetical  admission  oi  the 
utility  of  a  bank,  and  distinctly  intimates  the  practicability  of  deyking 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  government. 

In  his  message  of  1830,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  President  says : 

^  *'  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  danjgen  which  mamfofcm' 
eitizem  apprehend  from  that  institution^  as  at  present  organized.  In  the  spint  of  im- 
provement and  compromise,  which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institutifMHL  il 
becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  the  advantages  affisraed 
by  die  present  bank  through  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  mocBflea 
iu  its  principles  and  structure,  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  nhjnttjp— " 

Here,  again,  the  President  recites  the  apprehensions  of  ^^  many. of 
our  citizens,''  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  He  admits  indaed 
"  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,"  but  suggests  an  in- 
quiry whether  it  be  possible  (of  course  doubting)  to  secure  them  by 
a  bank  differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  that 
part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the  implication,  that 
it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  <'  its  present  form,"  that  he  ob- 
jected. 

The  message  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  very  farief. 
The  President  says : 

*'  Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  die 
United  States,  as  at  present  organized" — [non-committal  once  more :  and  what  tiuU 
means,  Mr.  President,  nobody  better  knows  than  you  and  I]—**  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in 
my  former  messages, /ran^^y  to  disclose  them." 

F)rank  disclosures !    Now,  sir,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind,  and  on  those  of  other  Senators  with  whom 
/conversed,  immediately  after  that  meBsa^^^  'svwi  tew^»    "^^VVtssia^hit 
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and  said  to  each  other,  the  President  has  left  a  door  open  to  pass  out. 
It  is  not  the  hank ;  it  is  not  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  which 
lie  is  opposed,  hut  it  is  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  existing 
hank.  And  \¥e  all  concluded  that,  if  amendments  could  he  made  to 
the  charter  satisfactory  to  the  President,  he  would*  approve  a  bill  for 
its  renewal. 

We  come  now  to  the  famous  message  of  July,  1832,  negativing  the 
hill  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  might  be  expected,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find  clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed.  The  President 
cannot  elude  the  question.  He  must  now  be  perfectly  frank.  We 
shall  presently  see.     He  says: 

"  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  to  the  government, 
and  useful  to  the  p?ople.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  imi^ressed  with  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank,  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,"  &c.  *  *  *  "  I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early 
period  of  my  administration,  to  eall  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability 
of  organizing  an  instittUion,  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obyiatmg  these  ob- 
jections. I  sincerely  regret,  that  in  the  act  before  me  I  can  perceive  none  of-  thote 
modification^"  &c.  *  «  «  *<  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent 
to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so  organized 
aanot  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  thereseived  rigbtB  of  the  Stateji^ 
Ido  not  entertain  a  <2oii6t.  Had  the  Executive  been  called  on  to  furnish  thefnifiet 
drsuA  an  huHhttion,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed." 

The  message  is  principally  employed  in  discussing  the  objections 
which  the  President  entertained  to  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  not  to  the  bank  itself ;  such  as  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
hold  stock  in  it ;  its  exemption  from  State  taxation ;  its  capacity  to 
hold  real  estate,  &c.  &c.  Does  the  President,  even  in  this  message, 
array  himself  in  opposition  to  any  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Does 
he  even  oppose  himself  to  the  existing  bank  under  every  organiza^ 
tion  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  declare 
that  he  does  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  hank  may  be  constitutionally 
organized  ?  Does  he  not  even  rebuke  Congress  for  not  calling  on 
him  to  famish  a  project  of  a  bank,  which  he  would  have  cheerfully 
supplied  ?  Is  it  not  feirly  deducible,  from  the  message,  that  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to  have 
secured  the  President's  approbation  to  the  institution  ?  So  for  was 
the  message  from  being  decisive  against  all  Banks  of  the  United 
States,  or  against  the  existing  bank,  under  any  modification,  the 
President  expressly  declares  that  the  question  was  adjourned.  He 
says : 
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**  A  general  diicuflBion  will  now  take  place,  elieitingr  new  light,  and  letfling  im- 
portant principles ;  and  a  new  Congreae,  elected  in  the  midst  of  such  discnssiony  and 
mmishing  an  equal  representation  of  the  people,  according  to  the  last  cenans,  will 
bear  to  the  Capitol  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  bring  this  impcw- 
tant  question  to  a  satisfactory  result." 

This  review  of  the  various  messages  of  the  President,  conclusive- 
ly evinces  that  they  were  far  from  expressing,  frankly  and  decisively, 
any  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate,  except  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  charter  contained  in  the  hill  submitted  to  him 
for  its  renewal,  and  that  he  required  further  amendments.  It  demoiH 
strates  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  practicable  and  desir- 
able to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  it  justified  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  ultimately  reconciled  to  the  continuation  of  the 
present  Bank,  with  suitahh  modifications ;  and  it  expressly  pro- 
claimed that  the  whole  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  new  Congress, 
to  be  assembled  under  the  last  census.  If  the  parts  of  the  messages 
which  I  have  cited,  or  other  expressions,  in  the  same  dcicument,  be 
doubtful,  or  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation,  the  review  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to  refute  the  argument  so  oonjl- 
^ntly  advanced,  that  the  President's  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the 
present  or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  frankly  awl 
fairly  stated  to  the  people,  prior  to  the  late  election,  was  fully  under- 
stood and  finally  decided  by  them. 

Accordingly,  in  the  canvass,  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly  asserted 
by  the  partisans  of  the  President  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  existing  Bank  with  proper  amend- 
ments. They  maintained,  at  least  wherever  those  friendly  to  a  Na* 
tional  Bank,  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  re-election  would  l^  fol- 
lowed by  a  recharter  of  the  Bank,  with  proper  amendments.  They 
dwelt,  it  is  true,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  his  objections  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  holding  stock  in  it ;  but  they 
nevertheless  contended  that  these  objections  would  be  cured^  if  he 
was  re-elected,  and  the  Bank  sustained.  I  appeal  to  the  whole  Senate, 
to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 

that,  in  the  re-election  of  the  President,  they  were  deciding  agaiBSt 

an  institution  of  such  vital  importance  ?    Could  they  have  imagined 

tbat^  afier  an  express  adjournment  ot  Oafc  ^rtvoXe  m«X.V«  \^  ^  t«^ 
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Congress^  by  the  President  himself,  he  would  have  prejudged  the 
action  of  this  new  Congress,  and  pronounced  that  a  question,  express* 
ly  by  himself  referred  to  its  authority,  was  previously  settled  by  the 
people  ?  He  claimed  no  such  result  in  his  message,  iomiediately  af*  \ 
ter  the  re-election ;  although  in  it  he  denounced  the  Bank  as  an  un*  / 
safe  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  invited  Congress  to  investi- 
gate its  condition.  The  President,  then,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  are  without  all  color  of  justification  for  their  assertions, 
that  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  a  decision  pronounced  against  it  by  them. 

Sir,  I  am  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  new  source  of  executive 
power,  which  is  found  in  the  lesult  of  a  presidential  election.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  the  sole  source  of 
executive  authority ;  that  the  constitution  could  only  be  amended  in 
the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescribed  ;  that  the  issue  of  a  presiden* 
tial  election,  was  merely  to  place  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  post  as- 
signed to  him ;  and  that  he  had  neither  more  nor  less  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  election,  than  the  constitution  defines  and  delegates. 
But  it  seems  that  ii^  prior  to  an  election,  certain  opinions,  no  mattiv 
how  Msbigooasly  put  forth  by  a  candidate,  are  known  to  the  people, 
these  loose  opinions,  in  virtue  of  the  election,  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  constitution,  and  afterwards  are  to  be  regarded  and  ex- 
pounded as  parts  of  the  instrument. 

4.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  Secretary  thinks,  to  remain  in 
the  Bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  charter.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide  on  the  26th  Sep* 
lember  last.  The  real  question  then  was,  could  he  not  wait  sixty 
days  £»  the  meeting  of  Congress  ?  There  were  many  ioit  moments, 
near  two  years  and  a  half,  between  the  26th  of  September  and  the 
day  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  why  not  let  the  public 
money  remain  in  the  Bank  until  the  last  day  of  the  charter  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  the  charter  that  it  shall  so  remain ;  and  Congress  having  so 
ordered  it,  the  Secretary  ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, unless  the  exigency  had  arisen  on  which  alone  it  was  supposed 
his  power  over  the  deposites  would  be  exercised.  The  Secretary  is 
greatly  mistaken,  in  believing  that  the  Bank  will  be  less  sedoe  in 
the  last  hours  of  its  existence  than  previously.  \l nvV^  V)cifew\^  c^^ 
lectio^  Its  resources,  with  a  view  to  the  imtue&ule  ipvstaRSisX.  *  "'^^ 
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notes,  and  the  ultimate  division  among  the  stockholders  of  their  capi 
tal ;  and  at  no  period  of  its  existence  will  it  be  so  strong  and  able  to 
pay  all  demands  upon  it.  As  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its 
notes  in  the  interior,  at  that  time,  why,  sir,  is  the  Secretary  possess- 
ed of  the  least  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  trade  of  the  interior, 
and  especially  of  the  western  States  ?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not 
have  made  such  a  suggestion.  When  the  Bank  itself  is  not  drawing, 
its  notes  form  the  best  medium  of  remittance  from  the  interior  to  Ihe 
Atlantic  capitals.  They  are  sought  after  by  merchants  and  traders 
with  avidity,  are  never  below  par,  and  in  the  absence  of  Bank  drafti 
may  command  a  premium.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  the  charter  endures,  and  especially  during  the  last  moments  of  its 
existence,  when  its  ability  will  be  unquestionable,  Philadelphia  be- 
ing the  place  of  the  redemption  ;  whilst  the  notes  themselyes  will 
be  received  in  all  the  large  cities  in  payment  of  duties. 

-  The  Secretary  asserts  that  <<  it  is  toell  underaiood  that  the  superior 
credit  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  waa  not  founded  on  any  particular  confidence  in  its  manage^ 
ment  or  solidity.  It  was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  agreenient  eo 
behalf  of  the  public,  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive  them  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States." — I  have  rarely  seen  any  state 
paper  characterised  by  so  little  gravity,  dignity  and  circun»pecfk>n, 
as  the  report  displays.  The  Secretary  is  perfectly  reckless  in  his  as- 
sertions of  matters  of  fact,  and  culpably  loose  in  his  reasoning.  Can 
he  believe  the  assertion  which  he  has  made  ?  Can  he  believe  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  were  made 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  they  would  ever  ac- 
quire, at  home  and  abroad,  the  credit  and  confidence  whieh  are  at- 
tached to  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  If  he  had  stated 
that  the  faculty  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  great 
credit  of  those  notes,  the  statement  would  have  been  true  ;  but' who 
can  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  ?  The  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  results  firom  the  large  amount  of  its  capi- 
tal ;  from  the  great  ability  and  integrity  with  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered ;  from  the  participation  of  the  government  in  its  afbin ; 
from  its  advantageous  location ;  from  its  being  the  place  of  deposits 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  its  Notes  being  receivable  in  all  payments 
to  the  government ;  and  firom  its  being  emphatically  the  Bank  of  ik$ 
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Umied  Staies.    This  latter  circumstance  arranges  it  with  the  Bank 
of  Elnglandy  France,  Amsterdam,  Genoai  kc. 

6.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
bank  to  its  individual  customers,  are  held  up  by  the  Secretary,  in  bold 
relief  as  evidences  of  misconduct,  which  justified  his  withdrawal  of 
the  deposites.    He  represents  the  bank  as  endeavoring  to  operate  on 
the  public,  by  alternate  bribery  and  oppression,  with  the  same  object 
in  bc^  cases,  of  influencing  the  election,  or  the  administration  of  the   , 
PresidKit.    Why  this  perpetual  reference  of  all  the  operations  of  the  i  i 
institution  to  the  executive  ?    Why  does  the  executive  think  of  no-  > 
thing  but  itself?    It  is  I !  It  is  I !  It  is  I,  that  is  meant,  appears  to  be 
the  constant  exclamation.    Christianity  and  charity  enjoin  us  never 
to  ascribe  a  bad  motive  if  we  can  suppose  a  good  one.    The  bank  is 
a  moneyed  corporation,  whose  profits  result  from  its  business ;  if  that 
be  extensive,  it  makes  better ;  if  limited,  less  profit.    Its  interest  is 
to  make  the  greatest  amoimt  of  dividends  which  it  can  safely.    And 
all  its  actions  may  be  more  certainly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  other 
principle.    The  administration  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  vir- 
tue and  intdligence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  supposes 
that,  there-  jm^meate  are  to  be  warped  and  their  opinions  controllect 
by  any  scale  of  graduated  bank  accommodations.    The  bank  must 
have  a  still  poorer  conception  of  its  duty  to  the  stockholder,  if  it  were 
to  regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain  and  speculative  standard  of  po* 
litical  e£^t,  rather  than  a  positive  arithmetical  rule  for  the  computa- 
tion of  interest. 

As  to  the  alleged  extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  it  has  been 
again  and  again  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of  considerable  sums, 
which  threw  into  its  vaults  a  large  amount  of  funds,  which,  to  be 
productive,  must  be  employed ;  and,  as  the  commercial  wants  pro- 
ceeding from  extraordinary  activity  of  business,  created  great  demands 
about  the  same  period  for  bank  accommodations,  the  institution  nat- 
urally enlarged  its  transactions.  It  would  have  been  treacherous  to 
the  best  interests  of  its  constituents  if  it  had  not  done  so.  The  re- 
cent contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an  obvious  cause* 
Notwithstanding  the  conifidence  in  it,  manifested  by  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  Congress  had  acaxcelY  Vq& 
the  district  he&re  measureM  were  put  in  opeTaWoti  Vo  <iYCQ»S!KS«c^  *^^ 
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authority.  Denunciations  and  threats  were  put  forth  against  it.  Ru- 
mors stamped  with  but  too  much  authority,  were  circulated,  of  the 
intention  of  the  executive  to  disregard  the  admonition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  An  agent  was  sent  out — and  then  such  an  argent — 
to  sound  the  local  institutions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
receive  the  deposites.  Was  the  bank,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
all  this,  to  sit  carelessly  by,  without  taking  any  precautionary  mea^ 
«ures  ?  The  prudent  mariner,  when  he  sees  the  coming  storm,  finis 
his  sails,  and  prepares  for  all  its  rage.  The  bank  knew  that  the  ex- 
ecutive was  in  open  hostility  to  it,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  its  forbearance.  It  had  numerous  points  to  defend,  the  stren^ 
or  weakness  of  all  of  which  was  well  known  from  its  weekly  retoms 
to  the  Secretary,  and  it  could  not  possibly  know  at  which  the  first 
mortal  stroke  would  be  aimed.  If,  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
last,  instead  of  the  manifesto  of  the  President  against  the  bank,  he 
had  officially  announced  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  war  upon  the 
bank,  and  intended  to  allow  the  public  deposites  to  remain  until  the 
pleasure  of  Congress  was  expressed,  public  confidence  would  have 
been  assured  and  unshaken,  the  business  of  the  coimtry  continued  in 
ijuiet  and  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  bankruptcies  in  our  commer- 
cial cities  averted.  The  wisdom  of  human  actions  is  better  known 
in  their  results  than  at  their  inception.  That  of  the  bank  is  maJnifeat 
from  all  that  has  happened,  and  especially  from  its  actual  condition 
of  perfect  security. 

7.  The  Secretary  complains  of  misconduct  of  the  bank  in  ddega- 
ting  to  the  committee  of  exchange  the  transaction  of  important  busi- 
ness, and  in  that  committee  being  a^^ointed  by  the  President  and  not 
the  board,  by  which  the  government  directors  have  been  exdoded. 
The  directors  who  compose  the  board  meet  only  periodically;  Den- 
ying no  compensation  from  their  places,  which  the  charter  indeed 
prohibits  them  from  receiving,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  constantly  in  session.  They  must,  necessarily,  therefore,  deyolve 
a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the  bank  in  its  details,  upon  the  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  corporation.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  board 
controls,  governs,  and  directs  the  whole  machine.  The  most  impor- 
tant operation  of  a  bank  is  that  of  paying  out  its  cash,  and  that  the 
cashier  or  teller,  and  not  the  board  performs.  As  to  committees  of 
exchange^  the  board,  not  being  always  in  session,  it  is  evident  that 
the  convenience  of  the  public  requiiea  lYiaX  \h«t«  %Wi\d  he  some  au- 
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thority  at  the  bank  daily,  to  pass  daily  upon  bills,  either  in  the  sale 
or  purchase,  as  the  wants  of  the  cominanity  require.    Every  bank,  I 
believe,  that  does  business  to  any  extent,  has  a  committee  of  exchange 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     In  regard  to  the 
mode  of  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  board,  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  invariable  usage  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  for  several  years,  and  until  altered  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  with  the  usage  in  a  great  variety,  ii 
not  all  of  the  State  legislatures,  and  with  that  which  prevails  in  our 
popular  assemblies.     The  president,  speaker,  chairman,  moderator, 
almost  uniformly  appoints  committees.  That  none  of  the  government 
directors  have  been  on  the  committee  of  exchange,  has  proceeded,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  from  their  not  being  entitled,  from  their  skill  and 
experience,  and  standing  in  society,  to  be  put  there.    The  govern- 
ment directors  stand  upon  the  same  equal  footing  with  those  appoint- 
ed by  the  stockholders.    When  appointed  they  are  thrown  into  the 
mass,  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their  colleagues.    If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  nominate  men  of  high  character    ( 
and  credit,  of  known  experience  and  knowledge  in  business,  they  will    1 
no  doubt  be  placed  in  corresponding  stations.   If  he  appoints  different  | 
men  he  cannot  expect  it.    Banks  are  exactly  the  places  where  cur-  -. 
rency  and  value  are  well  understood  and  duly  estimated.    A  piece  of  -• 
coin,  having  even  the  stamp  of  the  government,  will  not  pass  unless 
the  metal  is  pure. 

8.  The  French  bill  forms  another  topic  of  great  complaint  with  the 
Secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  is  that  the  government  sold  to  the 
bank  a  bill  on  that  of  France  for  $900,000,  which  the  bank  sold  in 
London,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  purchaser  to  Paris  to  receive  the 
amount.  When  the  bank  purchased  the  bill,  it  paid  the  amount  to 
the  govenunent,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  treasury, to  be  used  on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris, 
and  the  agents  of  the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  took 
up  the  bill  on  account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  dishonored,  the 
bank  comes  back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the  customary  dama- 
ges due  according  to  the  course  of  all  such  transactions.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary  is,  that  the  bank  took  up  the  bill  to  save  its 
own  credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  government ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  bank  did  not  advance  at  Paris  $900^000  to 
the  government  on  uccoxmi  of  a  bill  wbdch  il  Ykaiii  ilLt^Adcj  ^A  ^^^ni 
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dollar  at  Philadelphia.  Why,  Sir,  has  the  Secretary  read  the  charter  ? 
If  he  hai I  he  must  have  known  that  the  hank  could  not  have  ad- 
vaniced  the  $900,000  for  the  government  at  Paris,  without  subjectiiig 
itself  to  a  penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  (2,700,000.)  The  Idth 
section  of  the  charter  is  express  and  positive : 

"  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend  any  sum  of  money  for  tt«  tm 
or  on  account  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  ezceedins  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  persons  concerned  in  making  such  unlawful  advtioef 
or  loan,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  amount,  one  fifth  to  the  informer,"  &c. 

9.  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  notice  of  the  Secretary  is,  &at 
this  amhitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  political  power.  Those 
in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when  they  have  grossly 
ahused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss.  The  miser  does  not  ding 
to  his  treasure  with  a  ^ore  death-like  grasp.  Their  suspicions  are 
always  active  and  on  the  alert.  In  every  form  they  hehold  a  rival, 
and  every  hreeze  comes  charged  with  alarm  and  dread.  A  thousand 
spectres  glide  before  their  afirighted  imaginations,  and  they  see,  in 
every  attempt  to  enlighten  those  who  have  placed  them  in  office,  a 
sinister  design  to  snatch  from  them  their  authority.  On  what  other 
^  principles  can  we  account  for  the  extravagant  charges  brought  &r- 
ward  by  the  Secretary  against  the  bank  ?  More  groundleasjand  reck- 
less assertions  than  those  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  embody  in 
his  report,  never  were  presented  to  a  deceived,  insulted,  andoutn^ged 
people.  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  groupe  some  of  them.  He  asserts,  "  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  bank  has  used  its  means 
to  obtain  political  power ;"  that,  in  the  Presidential  election,  "  the 
bank  took  an  open  and  direct  interest,  demonstrating  that  it  was  using 
its  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  this 
country ;''  that  it  <<  entered  the  political  arena ;''  that  it  circulated 
publications  contaming  <<  attacks  on  the  officers  of  government ;"  that 
*^  it  is  now  openly  in  the  field  as  a  political  partisan ;"  that  there 
are  ^^ positive  proof s^^  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  obtain  power.  And, 
finally,  he  concludes,  as  a  demonstrated  proposition : 

"  Fouthly,  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  bank  has  been  and 
ttiU  isseekmg  to  obtain  political  power,  and  has  used  its  money  for  the  pomMW  oi 
mfluencing  the  election  of  the  public  servants." 

After  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  ambitious  corporation  is  a 

candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  ?    Or,  if  it  can  moderate  its  lofty 

pietenmonuy  that  it  means  at  Veaat  lo  ©>  fox  \\»  o««fc  c^  ^ct^Ury  rf 
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,ttie  Treatnry,  upon  the  next  removal  ?  But  sIti  where  are  the  prooft 
of  these  political  designs  ?  Can  anything  be  more  reckless  than  ihete  * 
confident  assertions  of  the  Secretary  ?  Let  us  have  the  proo& :  I  call 
for  the  proofe.  The  bank  has  been  the  constant  object  for  years  of 
Tituperation  and  calumny.  It  has  been  assailed  in  every  form  of  bit- 
temeas  and  malignity.  Its  operations  have  been  misrepresented ;  its 
credit  and  the  public  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  solidity  attempted 
to  be  destroyed ;  and  the  character  of  its  officers  assailed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  has  dared  to  defend  itself.  It  has  circulated 
pfubllc  documents,  speeches  of  members  of  Congress,  reports  made  by 
chairmen  of  committees,  friends  of  the  administration,  and  other  pa- 
pers. And,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  defence  commensurate 
with  the  duration  and  the  extensive  theatre  of  the  attack,  it  has  been 
compelled  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  to  save  itself  from  threatened 
destruction  It  has  openly  avowed,  and  yet  avows,  its  right  and 
purpose  to  defend  itself.  All  this  was  known  to  the  last  Congress. 
Not  a  solitary  material  fact  has  been  since  disclosed.  And  when  be- 
fore, in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  was  it  deemed  criminal  for 
any  body  to  defend  itself.^  Who  invested  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury with  powte  to  interpose  himself  between  the  people,  and  ligh# 
and  intelligence  ?  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictate  what  informa- 
tion should  be  communicated  to  the  people  and  by  whom  ?  Whence 
does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction  ?  Who  made  him  censor  of  the  public 
press .^  From  what  new  sedition  law  does  he  deduce  his  authority? 
Is  the  superintendence  of  the  American  press  a  part  of  the  financial 
duty  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  Why  did  he  not  lay  the  whole 
case  before  Congress,  and  invite  the  revival  of  the  old  sedition  law  ? 
Why  anticipate  the  arrival  of  their  session  ?  Why  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  only  department  of  government  competent  to  apply  a  remedy, 
if  there  be  any  power  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  ?  If  the 
Secretary  wishes  to  purify  the  press,  he  has  a  most  Herculean  duty 
before  him.  And  when  he  sallies  out  on  his  Quixotic  expedition, 
he  had  better  begin  with  the  Augean  stable,  the  press  nearest  to  him, 
his  organ,  as  most  needing  purification* 

I  have  done  with  the  Secretary's  reasons.  They  have  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  financial  motive  for  his 
acting — the  sole  motive  which  he  could  officially  entertain — ^but 
ttvery  financial  conaidenition  forbade  lum to adu   li^xQOft^ 'MS^>^ 
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the  third  and  last  place,  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ex- 
ercised his  power  over  the  depositcs. 

3.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  derive  an  interest  fix>m 
the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a  stockholder, 
in  that  institution.  The  bank  is  enabled,  through  its  branches,  to 
throw  capital  iixto  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Thus  it  distributes  and  equalizes  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
collection  of  a  large  public  revenue,  and  the  consequent  public  de- 
posites. Thus  it  neutralizes  the  injustice  which  would  otherwise 
flow  from  the  people  of  the  west  and  the  interior,  paying  their  fiill 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  without  deriving  any  cc»:respondiDg 
benefit  from  the  circulation  and  deposites  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
use  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  signally  beneficial  to  the  West. 
We  there  want  capital,  domestic,  foreign — any  capital  that  we  can 
honestly  get.  We  want  it  to  stimulate  enterprise,  to  give  activity  to 
^business,  and  to  develope  the  vast  resources  which  the  bounty  of  Na- 
ture has  concentrated  in  that  region.  But,  by  the  Secretary's  finan- 
cial arrangements,  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public 
•revenue  collected  from  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  (induding 
those  of  the  west)  will  be  retained  in  a  few  Atlantic  ports.  Each 
port  will  engross  the  public  moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of 
New  York  collects  about  one- half  of  the  public  revenue,  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  be  laid  under  contribution,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  two  or  three  banks 
in  that  city,  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively, 
have  not  a  particle  of  interest ;  banks,  the  stock  in  which  it  or  may 
be  held  by  foreigners. 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  found 
places  of  deposite  for  the  public  moneys,  as  substitutes  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  tells  us,  in  his  report  of  yesterday,  that  the 
bank  at  Charleston,  to  which  he  applied  to  receive  them,  declined 
the  custody,  and  that  he  has  yet  found  no  other  bank  willing  to  assume 

.  it.  But  he  states  that  the  public  interest  does  not  in  consequence 
sufier.  No !  What  is  done  with  the  public  moneys  constantly  re- 
ceiving in  the  important  port  of  Charleston,  the  largest  port  (New 
Orleans  excepted)  from  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What 
With  the  revenue  bonds }    It  appears  that  he  has  not  yet  received  the 

cbarten  £rom  all  the  banks  selected  as  i^\acft^  o^  ^«<^\\ft«    ^vc^^ixs^- 
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thing  be  more  iinprovideut  than  that  the  Secretary  should  undertake 
to  contract  with  banks,  ivithout  knowing  their  power  and  capacity  to 
contract  by  their  charters.  That  he  should  venture  to  deposite  the 
people's  money  in  banks,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  everything  re- 
specting their  actual  condition  ?  But  he  has  found  some  banks  will- 
ing to  receive  the  public  deposites,  and  he  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  them.  And  the  very  first  step  he  has  taken  has  been  in  direct 
violation  of  an  express  and  positive  statute  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820,  sixth  section,  it  is  enacted : 

"  That  no  cootract  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  tht 
Tnanwry,  or  ot  the  department  of  war,  or  of  the  navy,  except  under  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  same,  or  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment ;  and  excepting^ 
also,  contracts  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  contract! 
by  the  quaiter  master's  department,  which  may  be  made  by  the  Secretaries  of  thoa» 
departments.** 

Now,  sir,  what  law  authorized  these  contracts  with  the  local  banks, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  The  argument,  if  I  under* 
stand  the  argument  intended  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  is  this : 
that,  by  the  bank  charter,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  remove  the 
public  deposites,  and  that  includes  the  power  in  question  ?  Bat  the 
act  establishing  the  treasury  department  confides,  expressly,  the  safe* 
keeping  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  Secretary;  and  the  Treasurer, 
not  the  Secretary,  gives  a  bond  for  the  fidelity  with  which  lie  shall 
keep  them.  The  moment  therefore,  that  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they  are  placed,  by  law,  under  the 
charge  and  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  bond,  and  not  of 
the  Secretary,  who  has  given  no  bond.  But  let  us  trace  this  argu- 
ment a  little  further.  The  power  to  remove  the  deposites,  says  the 
Secretary  from  a  given  place,  implies  the  power  to  designate  the 
place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed.  And  this  implUd  power  to 
designate  the  place  to  which  they  shall  be  removed,  impUeB  the  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  contract  with  the  new  banks  of 
deposite.  And,  on  this  third  link,  in  the  chain  of  implications,  a 
fourth  is  constructed,  to  dispense  with  the  express  duties  of  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  States,  defined  in  a  positive  statute ;  and  yet  a 
fifths  to  repeal  a  positive  statute  of  Congress,  passed  four  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  containing  the  present  source  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  implications.  The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  1820^ 
prove  the  inflexibility  of  the  rule  which  it  prcacnbea.  kxffiKUiiX.  w^p^fwy 
pristtioBs  are  made  for  the   clothing  and   8u\M>iiB\«acA  ^  ^iJc^  «:WJ 
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and  navy.  These  appropriations  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  hi- 
daded  in  a  power  to  contract  for  those  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitory  clause  in  that  act.  But  Congress  thought  otherwise,  and 
therefore  expressly  provided  for  the  exceptions-  It  must  be  admits 
ted  that  our  clerk  (as  the  late  Governor  Robinson,  of  Louisiana,  one 
of  the  purest  republicans  J  have  ever  known,  used  to  call  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,)  tramples  with  very  little  ceremony  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  Secretary  <^  the  Treasmy 
and  the  local  banks  are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely  void,  enf(»cea- 
ble  in  no  court  of  justice  whatever,  for  two  causes — 1st.  Because  they 
are  made  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820 ;  and  2d. 
Because  the  Treasurer,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  alone 
had,  if  any  federal  officer  possessed,  the  power  to  contract  with  the 
local  banks.  And  here  again  we  perceive  the  necessity  there  was 
for  avoiding  tiie  precipitancy  with  which  the  executive  acted,  and  for 
awaiting  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Congress  could  have  deliberately 
reviewed  the  previous  legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  a 
transfer  of  the  public  deposites,  and  if  deemed  proper,  could  have 
passed  the  new  laws  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the  treasury. 
It  could  have  decided  whether  the  local  banks  should  pay  any  bonus, 
or  pay  any  interest,  or  diffuse  the  public  deposites  throughout  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  secure  among  all  their  parts  equality  of  bene- 
fits as  well  as.  of  burdens,  and  provided  for  ample  guaranties  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  their  new  depositories. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
exercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these  contracts, 
with  prudence  ana  discretion.  Having  substituted  himself  to  Con- 
gress and  no  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  at  least  to 
show  that,  in  the  stipulations  of  the  contracts  themselves,  he  has 
guarded  the  public  moneys  and  provided  for  the  public  interests.  I 
will  examine  the  contract  with  the  Girard  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  contracts  with  the  Atlantic 
banks.  The  first  stipulation  limits  the  duty  of  the  local  banks  to 
receive  in  deposite,  on  account  of  the  United  States,  only  the  notes 
of  banks  convertible  into  coin,  ^<  in  its  inmediate  vicinity,"  or  which 
it  Is,  *^for  the  time  being,  m  ftve  InaVnX  ol  te^VVvo^?^    \i\is\Kt  ^hss 
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stipulation,  the  Girard  Bank,  for  example,  will  not  be  bound  to  re* 
ceive  the  notes  of  the  Louisville  Bank,  although  that  also  be  one  at 
the  deposite  banks,  nor  the  notes  of  any  other  bank,  not  in  its  inuiae- 
diate  vicinity.     As  to  the  provision  that  it  will  receive  the  notes  of 
banks  which,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  ia 
absurd  to  put  such  a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  because  by  the  power 
retained  to  change  the  habit,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  an  absolute  nul- 
lity.    Now,  sir,  how  doss  this  compare  with  the  charter  and  Bank  of  \ 
the  United  States  ?     The  bank  receives  everywhere,  and  credits  the  \ 
government  with  the  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  branches  or  the    ' 
principal  bank.     The  amount  of  all  these  notes  is  everywhere  availa- 
ble to  the  government.     But  the  government  may  be  overflowing  in 
distant  bank  notes  when  they  arc  not  wanted,  and  a  bankrupt,  at  the 
places  of  expenditure,  under  this  singular  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  place  to  place,  the 
local  banks  require  in  this  contract  that  it  shall  not  take  place  but  upon 
reasonable  notice.  And  what  reasonable  is,  has  been  left  totally  un- 
defined, and  of  course  open  to  future  contest.  When  hereafter  a 
transfer  is  ordered,  and  the  bank  is  unable  to  make  it,  there  is  noth- 
ing to-do  but  to  alledge  the  unreasonableness  of  the  notice.  The 
local  bank  agrees  to  render  to  the  government  dl  the  services 
now  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  restriction  that  they  are  required  "  in  the  vicinity''  of  the 
local  bank.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  under  no  such  re- 
strictions ;  its  services  are  coextensive  with  the  United  States  and 
their  tenritories. 

The  local  banks  agree  to  submit  their  books  and  accounts  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  any  agent  to  be  appointed  by  him, 
but  to  be  paid  by  the  local  banks  pro  rata,  as  far  as  such  examination 
t5  admissible  without  a  violation  of  tfieir  respective  charters  ;  and  how 
far  that  may  be  the  Secretary  cannot  tell,  because  he  has  not  yet 
seen  all  the  charters.  He  is,  however,  to  appoint  the  agents  of  ex- 
amination, and  to  fix  the  salaries  which  the  local  banks  are  to  pay. ' 
And  where  does  the  Secretary  find  the  authority  to  create  officers  and 
fix  their  salaries,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  ? 

• 

But  the  most  improvident,  unprecedented  and  extt^ot^tLvrj  ^5»p 
tisioii  in  the  contract  ia  thai  which  lelatea  to  )i!bft  twcanVj*    '^Wbk^> 
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and  not  until}  the  deposites  in  the  local  hank  shall  exceed  one-half 
of  the  capital  stock  annualy  paid  in,  collateral  security,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to  he  given  for  the  safety  of  the  de- 
posites. Why,  sir,  a  freshman,  a  schoolboy,  would  not  have  thus 
,  dealt  with  his  father's  guardian's  money.  Instead  of  the  security 
preceding^  it  is  io  follow  the  deposite  of  the  people's  money  !  Tliat 
is,  the  local  bank  gets  an  amount  of  their  money,  equal  to  one-half 
its  capital,  and  then  it  condescends  to  give  security !  Does  not  the 
Secretary  know,  that,  when  he  goes  for  the  security,  the  money  may 
be  gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely  unable  to  get  the  one  os  the 
other  ?  We  have  a  law,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  forbids  the  adTaape 
of  any  public  money,  even  to  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  govemmenti 
without  previous  security.  Yet,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  law, 
or,  at  least,  of  all  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  the  Secre- 
tary disperses  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  public  revenue  among 
a  countless  number  of  unknown  banks,  and  stipulates  that,  whefi  the 
amount  of  the  deposite  exceeds  one-half  of  their  respective  caj^tals, 
security  is  to  be  given  i 

The  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract  is  the  last,  which  re- 
serves to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  of  discharging  these 
local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  whenever  he  jdeases ; 
and  the  sooner  he  exercises  it,  and  restores  the  public  deposites  to 
the  place  of  acknowledged  safety,  firom  which  they  have  been  rashly 
taken,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 


Let  us  look  into  the  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the 
est  to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  have  the  best  infixrma- 
tion.  The  banks  of  this  district  (and  among  them  that  of  the  Me- 
tropolis) are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  condition  on 
the  first  day  of  January.  The  latest  official  return  firom  the  Metrop- 
olis bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832.  Why  it  did  not  make  one 
on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with  the  other  banks,  I  know  not« 
In  point  of  fieu^t,  I  am  informed,  it  made  none.  Here  b  its  account  of 
January,  1832,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  Flemish  one. 
On  the  debit  side  stand  capital  paid  in  $500,000.  Due  to  the  banks^ 
$20,911  10 ;  individuals  on  deposite  $74,977  42 ;  dividend  and  ex- 
penses$17,591  77 ;  and  surplus  $8,131  02 ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
4^84,496. 81.  On  the  credit  side  there  are  bills  and  notes  discoont- 
^,  mi^vtook  (w|iat  sort  ?)  bearina^^tilmai^^^M^OU  90  -^  real  est^ 
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^18^404  86 ;  notes  of  other  banks  on  hand,  and  checks  on  do.,  $33j 
218  80 ;  specie-^now  Mr.  President,  how  much  do  yon  imagine  ? 
Recollect,  that  this  is  the  bank  selected  at  the  seat  of  govemment| 
ivliere  thwe  is  necessarily  concentrated  a  vast  amount  of  public  mo« 
ney ,  employed  in  the  expenditure  of  government.     Recollect  that,  by 
another  executive  edict,  all  public  officers,  charged  with  the  disbmrse- 
ment  of  the  public  money  here,  are  required  to  make  their  deposites 
with  this  Metropolis ;  and  how  mudi  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had 
at  the  date  of  its  last  official  return?  $10,974  76.    Due  from  other 
hanks,  ^,890  99  ;  making  in  the  aggregate  on  the  credit  side,  $684, 
496  31.     Upon  looking  into  the  items,  and  casting  them  up,  you  will 
find  that  this  Metropolis  bank,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1832,  was 
liable  to  an  inunediate  call  for  $176,335  29,  and  that  the  amount 
which  it  had  on  hand  ready  to  meet  that  call,  was  $40,079  55.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  banks  selected  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
for  the  deposite  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States.     A  bank  ; 
with  a  capital  of  thirty-millions  of  dollars,  and  upwards  of  ten  m31*  ; 
ions  of  specie  on  hand  has  been  put  aside,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  ■ 
of  half  a  million,  and  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie  j 
on  hand,  has  been  substituted  in  its  place !    How  that  half  million: 
has  been  aised — ^whether  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutralizing 
operation  of  giving  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  stock, 
does  not  appear. 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrangement  seems 
to  have  been,  to  have  united  in  one  common  league  a  number  of  local 
banks,  dispersed  throughout  the  Union,  and  subject  to  one  central  I 
will,  with  a  ri^t  of  scrutiny  instituted  by  the  agents  of  that  will.  It 
is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  New  York  project  of  a  safety  fund.  This 
confederation  of  banks  will  probably  be  combined  in  sympathy  as  well 
as  interest,  and  will  be  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  the 
source  of  their  nourishment.  As  to  their  supplying  a  common  cur- 
rency, in  place  of  that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  plan  is 
totally  destitute  of  the  essential  requisite.  They  are  not  required  to 
credit  each  other's  paper,  unless  it  be  issued  in  the  ^^  immediate  oict- 
mtyJ' 

We  have  seen  what  is  in  this  contract.     Now  let  us  see  what  is 
not  there.    It  contains  no  stipulation  for  the  piesei'vaJdotL  c&  ^^  "^ifdb-  \ 
\icmoniJiB;  BoaefyribeSreedomof  elet\x<m^\vi^^ 
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the  press.  All  these  great  interests,  after  all  that  has  been  said  agtiflft 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  left  to  shift  and  take  care  of  thc&iii- 
selves  as  they  can.  We  have  already  seen  the  President  of  a  bank 
in  a  neighboring  city,  rushing  impetuously  to  the  defence  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  against  an  editorial  article  in  a  newspaper, 
although  the  '^  venom  of  the  shaft  was  quite  equal  to  the  vigor  of  the 
bow."  Was  he  rebuked  by.  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  ?  Was  the 
bank  discharged  from  the  public  service  ?  Or,  are  mortals,  the  presB, 
and  elections,  in  no  danger  oi  contamination,  when  a  host  of  banks 
become  literary  champions  on  the  side  of  power  and  the  officers  of 
government  ?  Is  the  patriotism  of  the  Secretary  only  alarmed  wbei 
the  infallibility  of  high  authority  is  questioned  ?  Will  the  States 
silently  acquiesce,  and  see  the  federal  authority  insinuating  itself  into 
banks  of  their  creation,  and  subject  to  their  exclusive  control  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a  most  wonderful  financier  at  the  head  of 
our  treasury  department.  He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  cabinet,  and  wit* 
nesses  the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the  President ;  sees  the 
conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  between  his  personal  attach- 
ment to  the  President  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  solemn  duty  to  the 
public  on  the  other.  Beholds  the  triumph  of  conscientious  obligation ; 
contemplates  the  noble  spectacle  of  an  honest  man,  preferring  to  sur- 
render an  exalted  office  with  all  its  honors  and  emoluments,  rather 
than  betray  the  interests  of  the  people.  Witness  the  contemptuous  and 
insulting  expulsion  of  that  colleague  ijom  office  ;  and  then  coolly  en- 
ters the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest  sympathy  or  the  small- 
est emotion.  He  was  installed  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  by  the 
26th,  the  brief  period  of  three  days,  he  discovers  that  the  goyemment 
of  the  United  States  had  been  wrong  from  its  origin  ;  that  every  one 
of  his  predecessors  from  Hamilton  down  including  Gallatin  (who, 
whatever  I  said  of  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  I  do  not  mean 
t#  retract,  possessed  more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  banks, 
and  finance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  the  public  councils,) 
Dallas,  and  Crawford  had  been  mistaken  about  both  the  expediency 
and  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  that  every  chief  magistrate,  prior  to 
him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong ;  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  or  recognised 
the  «tter  utility  of  a  bank,  were  all  wrong.  And  opposing  his  single 
opJahn  to  their  united  judgments,\ie  disnuBo^  \\\^\>«.T^L^^Q.^\.Vi&\E  the 
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priblie  money,  and  undertakes  to  regulate  and  purify  the  public  mo^ 
rals,  the  public  press,  and  popular  elections. 

If  we  examine  the  operations  of  this  modem  Turgot,  in  their  finan- 
cial bearing  merely,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

1.  He  withdraws  the  public  moneys,  where,  by  his  own  deliberate 
admission,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a  bank  of  thirty-fiye  mill- 
ions of  capital,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  places  them  at  great 
kazard  with  banks  of  comparatiyely  small  capital,  and  but  little  spe- 
cie^  of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an  example. 

3.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  created  by,  and  oyer  whidi    \ 
the  federal  goyemment  had  ample  control,  and  puts  them  in  other 
banks,  created  by  dif^rent  goyernments,  and  over  which  it  has  ne 
control. 

3.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fietir  proportion  of  interest  J 
abcndng  on  loans,  of  which  those  deposites  formed  the  basis,  and  ptrtin. 
t^iem  iirtiMf'the  people  of  the  United  States  draw  no  interest.  \\ 

4.  fVom  a  bank  which  has  paid  a  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half^ 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable  to  refund, 
and  puts  them  in  banks  which  haye  paid  to  the  American  people  no 
tionus. 

5.  Depreciates  the  yalue  of  stock  in  a  bai&,  where  the  general  : 
^orermnent  holds  seyen  millions,  and  advances  that  of  banks  in  whose 
stock  it  does  not  hold  a  dollar ;  and  whose  aggregate  capital  it  does 
not  probably  much  exceed  that  very  seven  millions.    And,  finally, 

6.  He  dismisses  a  bankydiose  paper  drculates,  in  the  greatest 
credit  throughout  the  Union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  engages  in 
Ae  public  seryiee  banks  whose  paper  has  but  a  limited  and  local  cir- 
culation in  their  ^'  immediate  vicinities." 

These  are  immediate  and  inevitable  results.  How  much  that  la£^ 
and  long-standing  item  of  unavailable  funds,  axmxuuij  te-^goiXA^  \» 
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Congress,  will  be  swelled  and  extended,  remains  to  be  developed  by 

time. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what,  under  all  these  circumstances,  is  it 
our  duty  to  do  ?  Is  there  a  senator,  who  can  hesitate  to  a£GirtD,  in 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  that  the  President  has  assumed  a  dan- 
gerous power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  ;  and  that  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  are  insufficient  and  un- 
satisfactory ? 

/The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people  are  anxiously 
turned  to  Congress^  They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and  in- 
sulted ;  their  confidence  abused ;  their  interests  betrayed ;  and  their  > 
liberties  in  danger.  LXhey  see  a  rapid  and  alarming  concentration  of 
all  power  in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
positive  authority  of  the  executive,  and  his  negative  power  exerted 
over  Confipress,  the  will  of  one  man  alone  prevails,  and  governs  the 
/  RepuUio/    The  question  is  no  longer  what  laws  will  Congress  paas^ . 

•  but  what  will  the  executive  not  veto  ^  The  President,  and  not  Coi|h 
gress,  is  addressed  for  legislative  action.  We  have  seen  a  corpora* 
tion,  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  great  national  work,  dismiss  an 
experienced,  feithful  and  zealous  President,  afterwards  testify  to  his 
ability  by  a  voluntary  resolution,  and  rewaid  his  extraordinary  servi- 
ces, by  a  large  gratuity,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  executive  &Yor'' 
ite,  totally  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  to  propitiate  the  Presi- 
dent. jWe  behold  the  usual  incidents  of  approaching  tyranny.  The 
land  is  filled  with  spies  and  informers ;  and  detraction  and  denoncia- 
tion  are  the  orders  of  the  day.  People,  especially  official  incumbents 
in  this  place,  no  longer  dare  speak  in  the  fearless  tones  of  manly  free- 

■   men,  but  in  the  cautious  whispers  of  trembling  slaves     Thepremoni- . 

•  tory  symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us  ;  and  iFCongress  do  not  ap- 
ply an  instantaneous  and  effective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse,  will  soon 
come  on,«and  we  shall  die — ignobly  die !  base,  mean,  and  abject  slaves 
— ^the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind — unpitied,  unwept,  unmoorned ! 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  7,  1834. 


/ 


[On  presenting  certain  memorials  praying  for  relief  from  the  effects  of  the  Removal 
of  the  Depositee,  Mr.  Cijit  said—]. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  committee  from  Philadelphia,  chargr 
ed  with  presenting  the  memorial  to  Congress,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject ;  and  although  after  the  ample  and  very  satisfactory  ex- 
position which  it  has  received  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
further  observations  are  entirely  unnecessary,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  complying  with  a  request,  proceeding  from  j| 
source  80  highly  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for  this  most  unhappy  state 
of  the  country  ?  I  have  conversed  freely  with  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  committee.  They  are  real,  practical,  working-men ; 
intelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition,  and  with  the 
sufferings  of  their  particular  community.  No  one,  who  has  not  a 
heart  of  steel,  can  listen  to  them,  without  feeling  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  privations  and  sufferings  unnecessarily  brought  upon 
the  laboring  classes.  Both  the  committee  and  the  memorial  declare  / 
that  their  reliance  is,  exclusively,  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  I 
government.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  subdued  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  humility  and  mortification,  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  that, 
constituted  as  Congress  now  is,  no  relief  will  be  afforded  by  it,  unless 
its  membera  shall  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. A  large  portion  of  the  body,  whatever  may  be  their  private 
judgment  upon  the  course  of  the  President,  believe  it  to  be  their' 
duty,  at  all  events  safest  for  themselves,  to  sustain  him  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  his  measures  upou  tbe  'ij^xsXAm^  Vo^et^ieXA* 
And  nothing  bat  clear,  decided  and  unequivocai  &^x[iq\!£\x^Vao'o&  ^ 
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]  the  popular  disapprobation  of  what  has  been  done,  will  divert  tbeiB; 
from  their  present  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses  sufficient  power  and 
influence  to  relieve  the  public  distresses.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the 
executive  branch  could  adopt  a  measure  which  would  afford  an  effi- 
cacious and  substantial  remedy,  and  re-establish  confidence.  And 
those  who,  in  this  chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  not 
render  a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  executive  mansion,  and, 
placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth, 
prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  fatal  experi- 
ment. No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duty  with  more  propriety  than 
yourself.  You  can,  if  ycu  will,  induce  him  to  change  his  course. 
To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  feelings  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which  pervades  eveiy  class  of  our 
countrymen,  I  make  the  appeal.  By  your  official  and  personal  re1»> 
tionswith  the  President,  you  maintain  with  him  an  intercourse  which 
I  neither  enjoy  nor  covet.  Go  to  him  and  tell  him,  without  exatgge- 
ration,  but  in  the  language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  his  bleeding  country.     Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  un- 

•  done  by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in  opCfation. 
Tell  him  that  his  experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  like  the  phi*> 
losopher's  experiment  upon  a  convulsed  animal,  in  an  exhttusted  re- 
ceiver, and  that  it  must  expire  in  agony,  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it 
free  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the  energies  of  the  people  to 

f  be  revived  and  restored.  Tell  him  that,  in  a  single  city,  more  than 
sixty  bankruptcies,  involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  have  occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  prc^erty,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business,  uid  of  the  clos^ 
of  numerous  manufocturing  establishments,  which,  a  few  riiort 
months  ago,  were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.  Depict  io  him, 
if  you  can  find  language  to  portray,  the  heart-rending  wretchedness 

:  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  cast  out  of  employment.  Tell 
him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no  longer  able  to  earn  their 
bread,  and  of  unclad  and  unfed  orphans  who  have  been  driven,  by  his 
policy,  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they  were 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Say  to  him  that  if  firmness  be  honor* 
Me,  when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  intimately  allied  to 

oaa&er  quality,  of  the  most  penacioua  \«ti!^xic3^\ii^^^\iKSM^^ 
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at  m  errotteom  system.    Tell  him-  how  much  more  true  glory  is  t(Ki 
be  won  by  retracing  false  steps,  than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  fai[»< 
country  is  overwhelmed  in  bankruptcy  and  rain.    Tell  him  ci  the 
ardent  attachment,  the  unbounded  devotion,  the  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude towards  him,  so  often  signally  manifested  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  deserve  at  his  hands  better  treatment.     Tell  him 
to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an  odious  ccmiparison  with 
that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  contemplating  with  indiffer- 
ence the  conflagration  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  regaled  himself 
during  the  terriffic  scene  in  the  throng  of  his  dancing  courtiers.     If 
you  desire  to  secure  for  younself  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor^ 
describe  to  him  truly  the  universal  distress  already  produced,  and  the- 
certain  ruin  which  must  ensue  from  perseverance  in  his  measures. 
Tell  him  that  he  has  been  abused,  deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked 
counsels  of  unprincipled  men  around  him.     Inform  him  that  all  efi- 
forts  in  Congress  to  alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  distress  are  par-^ ; 
alyzed  and  likely  to  prove  totally  unavailing,  from  his  influence  upon  \ 
a  large  portion  of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  theip 
support,  or  ta  take  a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings. 
Tell  him  that,  in  his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  doef^^- 
the  power  abide  to  relieve  the  country ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it 
to  conviction^  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tongue  can  express,  the 
awful  consequences  which  may  follow.     Intreat  him  to  pause,  and 
to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  can- 
not go ;  and*  let  hi'm  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple to  madness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  unaflectedly  indisposed,  and  unwilling  as  I  am  t» 
trespass  upon  the  Senate,  I  could  not  decline  complying  with  a  re- 
quest addressed  to  me  by  a  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens^ 
part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  public.  Like  the  Sena- 
tor &ocDt  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  petition  to  the  Senate,  I  found  them  plain,  judicious, 
sensible  men,  clearly  understanding  their  own  interests,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  writhing  under  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  executive.  K I  have  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  my  apology  must  be  found  in  the  anxious  solici- 
tude which  I  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  country.  And,  svt,  \i\ 
shall  have  been  successful  in  touching  your  Vieaxt^ccndi  encANXw^vew^^^ 

20 
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a  glow  of  patriotism,  I  shall  be  most  happy.  You  can  preyail  iq>on 
the  President  to  abandon  his  ruinous  course ;  and,  if  you  will  exert 
the  influence  which  you  possess,  you  will  command  the  thfinks  and 
the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  14,  1834. 


I  AM  charged  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  presenting  to  the  Senate  ' 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  people,  and  two  memori- 
als, subscribed  by  large  numbers  of  my  fellow  citizens,  in  respect  to 
the  exciting  state  of  public  afiairs. 

The  first  I  would  offer  are  the  resolutions  of  the  young  men  of 
Troy,  assembled  upon  a  call  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their 
number.  I  haye  recently  visited  that  interesting  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  a  succession  of  fine  cities  and  villages  that  de- 
corate the  bordexB  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  our  country.  In 
spite  of  the  fhade  cast  upon  it  by  its  ancient  and  venerable  sister  aM' 
Qeighbor,  it  has  sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When  I  saw  it 
last  fidl,  I  never  beheld  a  more  respectable,  active,  enterprizing  and 
intelligent  biusiness  community.  Eveiy  branch  of  employment  was 
flourishing.  Every  heart  beat  high  in  satisfaction  with  present  en- 
joyment, and  hopes  firom  the  prospect  of  future  success.  How  sadly 
bas  the  scene  changed !  How  terribly  have  all  their  anticipations  of 
continued  and  increasing  prosperity  been  dashed  and  disappointed  by 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  misguided  rulers  ! 


The  young  men  adveit  to  this  change,  in  their  resolutions^and  to 
its  true  cause.    They  denounce  all  experiments  upon  their  happiness. 
Fhey  call  for  the  safer  councils  which  prevailed  under  the  auspices 
>f  Washington  and  Madison,  both  of  whom  gave  their  approbation  to  ) 
charters  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  gives  to  these  resolutions  peculiar  interest,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is,  that  they  exhibit  a  tone  of  feeling  which  rises  far  above 
Miy  loss  of  property,  however  great,  any  distress  firom  the  stagnation 
of  business,  however  intense.     They  manifest  a  dee^  wA  ^^Xxva^oa 
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sensibility  to  executive  usurpations,  and  to  the  consequent  danger  to 
xivil  liberfy.  They  solemnly  potest  against  the  union  of  the  piffse 
and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  They  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  father  of  his  countryi 
much  less  wiH  they  in  that  of  any  living  man.  They  feel  that,  when 
liberty  is  sslfe,  the  loss  of  fortune  and  property  is  comparatively  no- 
thing ;  but  that  when  liberty  is  sacrificed,  existence  has  lost  all  its 
^charms. 

The  next  document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  memorial,  signed  by 

-near  nine  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Troy.    Several  of  them 

«re  personally  known  to  me.     And  judging  from  what  I  know^  see 

and  hear,  I  believed  there  is  not  any  where  a  more  skilfiil,  indofl* 

trious  and  respectable  body  of  mechanics  than  in  Troy.    Hiej  bear 

^testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  cGstress,  trace  it  to  the  legal  acts  of 

"the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the  removal  of  the  public 

cleposites ;  ask  their  restoration,  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  ot 

the  United  States.    And  the  committee,  in  their  lett^  addressed  to 

"ine,  say :  ^<  We  are,  what  we^rdfess  to  be,  working  men,  dependent 

't^Kin  our  labor  for  our  daily  bread,  confine  our  attention  to  our  seve- 

j  Tal  vocations,  and  trust  in  God  and  the  continental  CongreM  fir  sach 

'  ^protection  as  will  enable  us  to  operate  successfiiUy.'* 

The  first  mentioned  depository  of  thier  confidence  will  n<Jt  decdve 
<them.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  the  experience,  during  thiiB  session,, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  anticipate  that  co-operation  in  another  qaar- 
vter  which  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitntioii  snd 
'laws,  and  the  recovery  of  the  public  purse* 

The  last  memoriai  I  "would  present,  has  been  transmitted  to  ine 
by  the  Secretaries  to  a  meeting  stated  to  be  ^the  largest  ever  held  in 
*ihe  county  of  Sdhenectady,  in  New  York.  It  is  signed  hj  abont 
^ight  hundred  persons.  In  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  mbscrip- 
tions  having  been  obtained  t>y  different  individuals,  the  same 
occurs  twice.  The  memorialists  bring  their  testimony  to  the 
tence  of  distress,  aud  the  disorders  of  ihe  currency,  and  invoke  the 
application  of  the  only  known,  tried  and  certain  remedy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bank. 

And  now,  Mt*  Pjreaident  1  wjH  av^  .m]j«^  fj^  \2ck&  ocamuou  to  say 
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a  few  words  on  the  subject  matter  of  these  proceedings  and  memori- 
als, and  on  the  state  of  the  country  as  we  found  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session )  and  its  present  state. 

When  we  met,  we  found  the  executive  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  public  treasury.    All  its  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and  in 
place  of  the  control  of  the  law  was  substituted  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  the  chief  magistrate.     I  say  uncontrolled  :  for  it  is  idle  to  pretend  ] 
that  the  executive  has  not  unrestrained  access  to  the  public  treasury,  j 
when  every  officer  connected  with  it  is  bound  to  obey  his  paramount  ; 
will.    It  ts  not  the  form  of  keeping  the  account ;  it  is  not  the  place 
alone  where  the  public  money  is  kept ;  but  it  is  the  power,  the  au- 
thority, the  responsibility  of  independent  officers,  checking  and  check-  ' 
ed  by  each  other,  that  constitute  the  public  security  for  the  safety  of 
the  public  treasure.     This  no  longer  exists,  is  gone,  is  annihilated. 

The  Secretary  sent  us  in  a  report  containing  the  reasons  (if  they 
can  be  dignified  with  that  appellation)  for  the  executive  seizure  of 
the  public  purse.    Resolutions  were  promptly  offered  in  this  body, 
denoancing  the  procedure  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  liber*  ' 
ty,  and  dedaring  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  reasons.    Near  three 
months  were  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  them.     In  the  early  part 
of  this  protracted  debate,  the  supporters  of  distress,  pronounced  it  a 
panic  got  up  for  dramatic  effect,  and  affirmed  that  the  country  was 
enjoying  great  prosperity.     Instances  occurred  of  members  asserting 
that  the  places  of  their  own  residence  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
enviable  and  unexampled  prosperity,  who,  in  the  progress  of  the  de- 
bate, were  compelled  reluctantly  to  own  their  mistake,  and  to  admit 
the  existence  of  deep  and  intense  distress.     Memorial  after  memorial 
poured  in,  committee  after  committee  repaired  to  the  capitol  to  re- 
present the  sufferings  of  the  people,  until  incredulity  itself  stood  re- 
buked and  abashed.     Then  it  was  the  Bank  that  luid  infficted  the  > 
calamity  upon  the  country — that  Bank  which  was  to  be  brought  un-  ■ 
der  the  feet  of  the  President,  should  proceed  forthwith  to  wind  up  ' 
its  aflyrs. 

And,  during  the  debate,  it  was  again  and  again  pronounced  by  the 
partisans  of  the  executive,  that  the  sole  question  involved  in  the 
resolutions  was  bank  or  no  bank.     It  was  in  vwn  ftffli  ^^  ^xcXesXs^^ 
solemnly  protested,  that  that  was  not  tbe  qaeaX\otk\  «cA  ^^^.  ^^ 
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trae  question  was  of  immensely  higher  import ;  that  it  comprekevdeA 
the  inviolability  of  the  oonstitutton,  the  supremaoy  of  the  laws,  aodl 
the  umon  of  &e  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  In 
vain  did  members  repeatedly  rise  in  their  places,  and  proclaim  their 
inteatiofi  to  vote  for  the  restc^ration  of  the  deposites,  and  thek^Bettied 
detennination  to  vote  agsnnst  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  and  against 
the  chartar  of  any  Bank.  <jrentlanen  persisted  in  asserting  the  iden* 
tityof  the  bank  question,  and  that  contained  in  the  re8olutioiis<;  and 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  country  fure,  to  thistnono^iit^  deluded 
•by  the  erroneous  belief  in  that  identity. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  the  arts  of  power  and  its  minions  are  the  aatte  ia 
nil  countries  and  in  all  ages.  ^  It  marks  a  victim  ;  deiK>ance8  it ;  and 
excites  the  j>ublic  odium  and  the  public  hatred,  to  conceal  its  own 
abuses  and  encroachments.  It  avails  itself  of  the  prejudice,  and'tibe 
passions  of  the  people,  silently  and  secretly,  to  forge  chains  to  en> 
slave  the  people. 

Well,  sir,  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  we  haTe  iMe&teld 
ever  and  over  again,  that,  let  the  question  of  the  depositea  be  setflfid| 
let  Congress  pass  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  «nd  ^  activity 
•of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  again  speedily  re- 
vive. The  Senate  has  passed  upon  the  resolutions,  and  has  -doQae  its 
duty  to  the  countiy,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  its  consci^ice. 

And  the  report  of  the  Secretary  has  been  also  passed  upon  in  the 
other  house ;  but  Acne  passed  upon  ?  The  official  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  expediency  of  preserving  good 
feelings  and  harmony  between  them,  forbid  my  sayii^  all  that  I  feel 
on  this  momentous  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that  the  House,  by  the 
constitution,  is  deemed  the  especial  guardian  of  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people ;  and,  above  aU,  the  guardian  of  the  people's  mo- 
ney in  the  public  treasury.  The  House  has  given  the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons  the  go-by,  evaded  it,  shunned 
it,  or  rather  merged  it,  in  the  previous  question.  The  House  of  Re« 
presentatives  have  not  ventured  to  approve  the  Secretary's  reasons. 
It  cannot  approve  them ;  but,  avoiding  the  true  and  original  question, 
has  gone  off  upon  a  subordinate  and  collateral  point.  It  has  indirect- 
>  fy  sanctioned  the  executive  usurpation.  It  has  virtually  abandoned 
lite  constitutional  care  and  contcoV  ovei  V!iiv&^\i\X\a\.t««era3r^«    It  has 
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iorrendered  the  keys,  or  rather  permits  the  executive  to  fetain  their 
custody ;  and  thus  acquiesces  in  that  conjunction  of  the  sword  and 
the  puise  of  the  nation,  which  all  experience  has  evinced,  and  all 
patriots  have  believed,  to  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  public  liberty. 

Such  has  been  tlie  extraordinary  disposition  of  this  great  question. 
Has  the  promised  relief  come  ?  In  one  short  week,  after  the  house 
pronounced  its  singular  decision,  three  Banks  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  stopped  payment  and  exploded.  In  one  of  them  the 
government  has,  we  understand,  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand 
dcMUars.  And  in  another,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  capi- 
iolj  that  navy  pension  fund,  created  for  our  infirm  and  disabled,  but 
gallant  tars,  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  has  experienced  an  ab- 
straction of  $20,000  !  Such  is  the  realization  of  the  prediction  ci 
relief  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  executive. 

And  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treasury  ?  The  Presi- 
dent, not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  it,  more  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  session,  appointed  a  second  Secretary 
of  the  treasqiy  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress.  Wa  arp 
now  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  session  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  sense 
of  the  country,  and  in  contempt  of  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in 
the  appointing  power,  the  President  has  not  yet  deigned  to  submit  \ 
the  nomination  of  his  Secretary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
Sir,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  record,  but,  from  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  every  previous  President,  firom  the  deference  and  respect  which 
they  all  maintained  towards  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govemment| 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  parallel  case  is  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  what  is 
to  be  the  issue,  what  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evils.  We  should 
deal  with  the  people  openly,  frankly,  sincerely.  The  Senate  stands 
ready  to  do  whatever  is  incumbent  upon  it ;  but  unless  the  majority 
in  the  House  will  relent ,  unless  it  will  take  heed  of  and  profit  by 
recent  events,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  from  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at  this  session.  Still,  I  would  say  to 
my  countrymen,  do  not  despair.  You  are  a  young,  brave,  intelligent 
and  as  yet  a  free  people.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  that  you  sufi^, 
and  all  that  you  dread,  is  in  your  own  hands.  Ax^  \hfe  ^n^xN&^V^ 
which  I  hmre  juH  allttdedy  demonstrate  thai  l3cioab  c&  ^oft  \ABf  ^  '^^^ 
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been  deceived  who  have  always  relied  upon  the  virtue,  the  ttfndtf^ 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  peoffle. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  you  will  teceiive  th^ 
congratulation  with  the  same  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  I  tender 
it,  upon  the  kusue  of  the  lite  election  in  the  city  of  New  York.    I 
hope  it  will  excite  a  patriotic  ^ow  in  your  hosom.    I  congratulate 
the  Senate,  the  country,  the  city 'of  New  York,  the  friends  of  liberty 
everywhere.    It  was  a  greatTictory.     it  must  be  so  regarded  in 
*every  aspect.     From  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand,  which 
the  dominant  party  boasted  a  few  months  ago,  if  it  retaki  any,  it  is  a 
Tneagre  and  spurious  majority  of  le«s  than  two  hundred.     And  the 
whigs  contended  with  such  odds  against  them.     A  triple  aUiauce  of 
state  placemen,'  corpcnration  placemen  and  federal  placemen,  mmoionfr- 
ing  to  about  thirty-five  hundred,  and  deriving,  in  the  form  of  Mkries, 
compensations  and  allowances,  ordinary  and  extra,  from  the  pablic 
chests,  the  enormous  sum,  annually,  of  near  one  million  i^dcdfaun. 
Marshalled,  drilled,  disciplined,  commanded.    The  stroggie  was  tre- 
mendous ;  bat  what  can  withstand  the  irresistible  power  of  the  vota- 
^ea  of  truth,  liberty,  imd Iheir  country  ?  It  was  an  immortal  tikanph 
— a  triumph  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  over  usurpaljcNi  -keie, 
und  over  clubs  and  bludgeons  and  violence  there. 

Go  on,  noble  city  ?  Go  on,  patriotic  whigs  !  fdlow  up  fwst  ^o« 
rious  commencement ;  persevere,  and  pause  not  until  you  have  le* 
generated  and  disenthralled  your  splendid  city,  and  placed  it  «t  the 
head  of  American  <;ities  devoted  to  civil  liberty,  as  it  now  stands  pre- 
eminently the  first  as  the  commercial  emp(»ium  of  our  oonunon 
country !  Merchants,  mechanics,  traders,  laborers,  never  cease  to 
recollect  that,  without  freedom,  you  can  have  no  sure  comttiaee  or 
business ;  and  that  without  law  you  have  no  security  for  personal 
liberty,  property,  or  even  existence !  Countrymen  of  Tone, -of  Cm- 
met,  of  Macneven,  and  of  Sampson,  if  any  of  you  have  been  deceiv- 
ed, and  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  cause  dangerous  to  American 
liberty,  hasten  to  review  and  correct  your  course  !  Do  not  forget 
that  you  abandoned  the  green  fields  of  your  native  island  to  escape 
what  you  believed  the  tyranny  of  a  British  king  !  Do  not,  J  adjure 
you,  lend  yourselves,  in  this  land  of  your  asylum,  this  last  retreat  of 
the  Eteedom  of  man,  to  the  establishment  here,  for  you,  and  for  us  all, 
of  thai  despotism  which  you  had  piou^\y  Yvoi^\^>q^tl  IftCt  behiiid 
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yon,  in  Europe,  forever !  There  is  much,  I  would  fieun  bdieve,  in 
the  constitutional  forms  of  government.  But  at  last  it  is  its  parental 
and  beneficent  operation  that  must  fix  its  character.  A  government 
may  in  form  be  free,  in  practice  tyrannical ;  as  it  may  in  fi>rm  be  des- 
potic, and  in  practice  liberal  and  free. 

It  was  a  briUiant  and  signal  triumph  of  the  whigs.  And  they  have 
assumed  for  themselves,  and  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  a  demon- 
stration which,  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  history,  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. It  deserves  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  country. 
What  was  the  origin,  among  our  British  ancestors,  of  those  appella- 
tions ?  The  tories  were  the  supporters  of  executive  power,  of  royal 
prerogative,  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  of  the 
detestable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  The 
whigs  were  the  champions  of  liberty,  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
the  defenders  of  the  power  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  the  tories  took  sides  with  executive 
power  and  prerogative,  and  with  the  king,  against  liberty  and  inde« 
pendenoew  And  the  whigs,  true  to  their  principles,  contended  against 
royal  executive  power,  and  for  freedom  and  independence. 

And  what  is  the  present  but  the  same  c^mtest  in  another  form  ? 
The  partisans  of  the  present  executive  sustain  his  power  in  the  most 
boundless  extent.  They  claim  for  him  all  executive  authority. 
They  make  his  sole  will  the  governing  power.  Every  oflScer  con- 
cerned in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  to 
conffMin  to  his  mandates.  Even  the  public  treasury,  hitherto  regard- 
ed as  saored,  and  beyond  his  reach,  is  placed  by  them  under  his  en- 
tire direction  and  control.  The  whigs  of  the  present  day  are  oppo»- 
ing  executive  encroachment,  and  a  most  alarming  extension  c^  ex- 
ecutive power  and  prerogative.  They  are  ferretii^  out  the  abuser 
and  corruptions  of  an  administration,  under  a  chief  magistrate  who  is 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  the  whole  powers  of 
government.  They  are  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  for 
civil  liberty,  for  free  institutimis,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.  The  contest  is  an  arduous  one ;  but,  although 
the  struggle  may  be  yet  awhile  prolonged,  by  the  \]te«%VBi^^  Qi^ 
and  the  Bpint  <^our  ancestors,  the  issue  caxiTkot)De  AoiikAbi^.* 
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The  Senata  iltaiids  in  the  breach,  ready  to  defend  the  conititotkni} 
and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people.     But,  without  the  con- 
Gwrrence  of  another  branch  of  Congress,  which  ought  to  be  the  fint 
to  yield  it,  the  Senate  alone  can  send  forth  no  act  of  legislation.   Un 
aided,  it  can  do  no  positive  good ;  but  it  has  vast  preventive  power. 
It  may  avert  and  arrest  evil,  if  it  cannot  rebuke  usurpation.     Senap 
tors,  let  us  remain  steadily  by  the  constitution  and  the  country,  in 
this  most  portentous  crisis ;  let  us  oppose,  to  all  encroachmenta  and 
to  all  corruption,  a  manly,  resolute  and  uncompromising  reaistaooe  | 
let  us  adopt  two  rules  from  which  we  will  never  deviate,  in  deliber- 
ating upon  all  nominations.     In  the  first  place,  to  preserve  untanuah- 
ad  and  unsuspected  the  purity  of  Congress,  let  us  negative  the  nomi- 
nations of  every  member  for  any  office,  high  or  low,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, until  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  laws  is  fully  re- 
stored.    I  know  not  that  there  is  any  member  of  either  house  capable 
of  .being  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  advancement  or  promotion ,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  make  such  an  insinuation;   but  auapidonis 
abroad,  and  it  is  best,  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  revolution,  to  de- 
fend the  int^riiy  of  the  body  against  all  possible  imputations.    For 
one,  whatever  x>ther8  may  do,  I  here  deliberately  avow  my  settled 
determination,  whilst  I  retain  aseat  in  this  chamber,  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  that  rule.     In  pursuing  it,  we. but  act  in  consonance  with 
a  principle  proclaimed  by  the  present  chief  magistrate  himself  when 
out  of  power  !     But,  alas  !  how  little  has  -he  respected  it  in  power  ? 
How  little  has  he,  in  office,  conformed  to  any  of  the  principlea  which 
he  announced  when  out  of  office! 

And,  in  ^  next  place,  let  us  approve  of  the  original  nomination 
I  of  no  notorious  brawling  partisan  and  electioneerer ;  but,  especially^ 
i  of  the  reappointment  of  no  officer  presented  to  us,  who  shall  have 
prostituted  the  influenoe  of  his  office  to  partisan  and  electioneering 
purposes.     Every  ineumbent  has  a  dear  right  to  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise,    i  would  be4,he  last  to  controvert  or  deny  it.    But  he 
has  no  right  to  employ  the  influence  of  his  office,  to  exercise  an  agen- 
cy which 'he  holds  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  promote  his  own  selfish 
or  party  purposes.    Here,iEdso,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  for  this  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefiferson. 
The  Senator  from  Tennesee  (Mr.  Grundy)  merits  lasting  praise  fiv 
his  open  and  manly  condemnation  of  these  practices  of  official  incum- 
bents.    He  was  jrigbt,  when  \i^  dec\ax^  \vk&  voa^MCASsfik  vo^distnift  of 
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the  purity  of  the  motives  of  any  office*  whom  he  saw  busily  interfer/- 
ing  in  the  elections  oi  the  people. 

Senators !  we  have  a  highly  responsible  and  arduous  position ;  but* 
the  people  are  with  us,  and  the  path  of  duty  lies  elearly  marked  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  be  firm,  persevering  and  unmoved.  Let  us  perform 
our  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  ancestors — ^worthy  of  American 
Senatora — ^worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  States  that  we  re- 
present— above  all,  worthy  of  the  name  of  American  freemen !  Let '. 
us  *^  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,"  to  rescue/ 
our  beloved  country  from  all  impending  dangers.  And,  amidst  the. 
genoral  gloom  and  darkness  whi^  (Mrevail,  let  us  continue  to  present 
one  unextinguished  light,  steadily  burning,  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  civil  liberty. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  14,  1835. 


[Genenl  Jackson  having  in  a  Special  Message  recommended  the  adopdoa  of  ex- 
treme measares,  or  the  conferring  on  the  Executive  of  power  to  adopt  sack  ■■■ 
^    urea  againi t  France,  in  case  her  government  did  not  promptly  comply  with  her  Mifr> 
1  istry's  stipulation  to  pay  us  26,000,000  francs  in  satisfaction  of  our  daiiiMy  Mr. 
Clat,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  followiiic  tbmIi* 
tion: 

,  Retcived,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pass  an3r  law  vesting  in  the  Prea- 
dent  anthority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the  contingency  ^no- 
vision  not  bemg  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  atipulatea  hf 

i     the  treaty  of  1^,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chambers. 

The  questicm  being  on  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clat  said :] 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  the  present  stage  of  consideratiimtxf  this 
resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  stage,  to  say 
much  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  arguments  in  its  fiiYor,  which 
are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the  present  posture 
of  our  relations  with  France,  the  course  which  has  appeared  to  ma 
and  to  the  committee  most  expedient  being  to  await  the  issue  of  those 
( deliberations  in  the  French  Chambers  which  may  even  at  thiamo- 
'  ment  be  going  on,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  enter  at  large,  at  the 
present  time,  into  all  the  partictilars  touched  upon  in  the  report.  On 
all  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  difie^ 
ences  of  opinion  win  arise,  which  will  finally  terminate  in  ^^atever 
way  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  so  tend  as  to  in- 
fluence their  representatives.  But,  whenever  the  course  of  things 
shall  be  such  that  a  rupture  shall  unfortunately  take  place  between 
this  country  and  any  foreign  country,  (whether  France  or  any  other) 
1  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  from  that  moment,  whatever 
of  energy  or  ability,  whatever  of  influence  I  may  possess  in  my  coun- 
try, shall  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  that  war  with  the  utmost 
Figor  which  the  arms  and  resources  of  the  United  States  can  give  to 
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it.  I  will  not  anticipate^  however,  aach  a  atate  of  thlBga — nay,  I 
feel  very  confident  that  such  a  rupture  will  not  occur  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  our  claim  upon  France  for  payment 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  executive.     The  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee   is  that  the  claims    stipulated  to  be  paid  are   founded    in 
justice ;  that  we  must  pursue  them  ;  that  we  must  finally  obtain  sat- 
isfaction for  them,  and,  to  do  so,  must,  if  necessary,  etnploy  such 
means  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  and  the  constitution  has  placed 
within  our  power.     On  these  points  there  is  no  diversity  of  sentiment  . 
between  the  committee  and  the  President ;  there  could  be  no  diver-  i 
sity  between  either  the  committee  or  the  President  and  any  American  - 
citizen. 

In  all  that  the  President  has  said  of  the  obligation  of  the  French 
government  to  make  the  stipulated  provision  for  the  claims,  the  com- 
mittee entirely  concur.  If  the  President,  in  his  message,  after  making 
his  statement  of  the  case,  had  stopped  there,  and  abstained  from  the  / 
recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  there  could  not  have  been  I 
possibly  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  him  and  any 
portion  of  the  country.  But  when  he  declares  the  confidence  which 
he  entertains  in  the  French  government ;  when  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  executive  branch  of  that  government  is  honest  and 
sincere  in  its  professions,  and  recites  the  promise  by  it  of  a  renewed 
effort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  appropriation  by  the  French 
Chambers,  it  did  appear  to  the  committee  inconsistent  with  these  pro- 
fessions of  confidence,  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a.  measure  which  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  con- 
viction that  no  confidence,  or,  at  least,  not  entire  confidence,  could  be 
placed  in  the  declaration  and  professions  of  the  French  government. 
Confidence  and  distrust  are  unnatural  allies.  If  we  profess  confidence 
anywhere,  especially  if  that  confidence  be  but  for  a  limited  period,  it 
should  be  unaccompanied  with  any  indication  whatever  of  distrust — 
a  confidence  foil,  free,  frank.  But  to  say,  as  the  Persident,  through 
our  minister,  has  said,  that  he  will  await  the  issue  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Chambers,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  and  this,  too, 
after  hearing  of  the  rejection  of  the  first  bill  ot  ag^pto^BNASStiVj  ^s» 
Chambers,  aod  now,  al  the  very  moment  'v(\i<&ti  \i\<^  C^m^i^t^ 
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about  deliberating  on  the  subject,  to  throw  out  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress what  the  President  himself  considered  might  possibly  be  yiewed* 
as  .a  menace,  appeared  to  the  committee,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
executive,  and  to  the  high  and  patriotic  purposes  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  induced  the  recommendation,  to  be  inconsistent  to  such 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  seconded  by  the  action  of  Congress.  It  also  ap- 
peared to  the  committee,  after  the  distinct  recommendation  by  the 
President  on  this  subject,  that  there  should  be  some  expression  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to  it.  Such  an  expression  is  proposed  by 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration. 

In  speculating  upon  probabilities  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
French  government,  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  four  contingencies 
might  be  supposed  to  arise :  First,  that  the  French  govermnent  may 
have  made  the  appropriation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  he/ore  the 
reception  of  the  President's  message :  Secondly,  the  Chambers  may 
I  make  the  appropriation  after  the  reception  of  the  President's  message, 
and  notwithstanding  the  reconunendation  on  this  subject  contained  in 
it :  Thirdly,  the  Chambers  may,  in  consequence  of  that  recommen- 
dation, hearing  of  it  before  they  shall  have  acted  finally  on  the  sub- 
ject, refuse  to  make  any  appropriation  until  what  they  may  consider 
a  menace  shall  have  been  explained  or  withdrawn :  Or,  fourthly,  they 
may,  either  on  that  ground,  or  on  the  ground  of  dissatis&ction  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  of  appropriation. 
Now,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  after  what  has  passed,  an  expres- 
(Sion  of  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  subject  appears  to  me  indispen- 
usable,  either  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  the  subsequent  payment  of 
the  money,  if  passed. 

Suppose  the  bill  to  have  passed  before  the  reception  of  the  message, 
and  the  money  to  be  in  the  French  treasury,  it  would  throw  upon 
the  king  a  high  responsibility  to  pay  the  money,  unless  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  message  should  be  explained  or  done  away,  or  at 
any  rate  unless  a  new  motive  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  should  be 
furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  having  consid- 
ered the  subject,  had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  act  until  the  French 
Chambers  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heaid  from.  In  the 
second  contingency,  that  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  appropriation  after 
receiving  the  message,  a  vote  of  Congress,  as  proposed,  would  be 
mfothing  to  the  pride  of  France,  and  c«\cv\^\.^  Vx^  ^o'o^^xi^  >3da1  ^giod 
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understanding  which  it  must  he  the  sincere  desire  of  erery  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  cultivate  with  that  country.  If  the  Ghamhers 
shall  have  passed  the  hill,  they  will  see  that  though  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  claim,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  had  been  induced  to 
recommend  the  measure  of  reprisals,  yet  that  a  confidence  was  enter- 
tained in  both  branches  of  Congress  that  there  would  be  a  compliance, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  with  the  pledges  it  had  given 
&c.  In  that  contingency,  the  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  by  Con- 
gress could  not  but  have  a  happy  effect.  In  the  other  contingency 
supposed,  also,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  such  measure  should  be 
adopted.  Suppose  the  bill  of  appropriation  to  be  rejected,  or  its  pas- 
sage to  be  suspended,  until  the  Chambers  ascertain  whether  the 
recommendation  by  the  President  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  a  resolution  like  this  will  furnish  the  evidence 
desired  of  the  disposition  of  Congress. 

If,  indeed,  upon  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  the  Cham-  t 
hers  shall  have  refused  to  make  the  appropriation,  they  will  have  put  I 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  attending  to  the  distribution  of  ibmj 
powers  of  this  government,  and  informing  themselves  whether  those 
branches  which  alone  can  give  effect  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, would  respond  to  it.    But,  if  they  take  the  other  course  sug- 
gested, that  of  suspending  action  on  the  bill  until  they  ascertain 
whether  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  coincides  with 
the  executive  in  the  contingent  measure  recommended,  they  will 
then  find  that  the  President's  recommendation — ^the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  one  high  in  authority,  indeed,  having  a  strong  hold  on  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  people,  wielding  the  executive  power 
of  the  nation — ^but  still  an  inchoate  act,  having  no  effect  whatever  i 
without  the  legislative  action — had  not  been  responded  to  by  Con-  } 
gress,  &c.     Thus  under  all  contingencies  happening  on  the  other  side  ' 
of  the  water,  and  adapted  to  any  one  of  those  contingencies,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  can  do  no  mischief  in  any  event,  but  is  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  secure  the  very  object  which 
the  President  doubtless  proposed  to  accomplish  by  his  recommendation. 

I  will  not  now  consume  any  more  time  of  the  House  by  further  re- 
marks, but  will  resume  my  seat  with  the  intimation  ofiivj'^ViVYa^isesk 
to  modify  the  resolution  in  any  manner,  not  cViaTig^Vti^\\Bt^\i^«)'^^!^^ 
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may  be  calculated  to  secure,  what  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  so 
highly  desirable,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  in  its  favor.  I 
believe  it,  however,  all  essential  that  tiiere  should  be  a  declaration 
that  Congress  do  not  think  it  expedient,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  France,  to  pass  any  law 
whatever  concerning  them. 

[After  brief  remarks  by  several  other  membeis,  the  resolation  was  slightly  modi- 
fied and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 


OUR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Ffbruart  14, 1835. 


[The  fiat  for  the  Removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  their  territory  withm  the  United 
States  having  gone  forth,  Mr.  Clay  presented  to  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  thofe 
Indians,  and  accompanied  it  by  the  following  Speech. 

I  HOLD  in  my  hands,  and  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate  certain 
resolutions  and  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  of  a  Council  met  at  Running  Waters,  con- 
sisting of  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.     The  Cherokees  have  a 
country — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  any  longer  called  their  country — ^which  ! 
is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  I 
South  Carolina.    They  have  a  population  which  is  variously  estimir 
ted,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  information  which  I  possess, 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.     Of  this  population,  a  por- 
tion, believed  to  be  much  the  greater  part,  amounting,  as  is  estimated 
to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.     The  Senate  is  well  aware,  that  for  several 
years  past  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  general  government  to  trans- 
fer the  Indians  to  the  west  of  tha  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokees  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy  of 
the  government,  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.     Ot  those 
who  remain,  a  portion — a  respectable,  but  also  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion— are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  a  much  larger  portion 
desire  to  remain  on  their  lands,  and  lay  their  bones  where  rest  those 
of  their  ancestors.     The  papers  which  I  now  present  emanate  from  } 
the  minor  portion  of  the  Cherokees  ;  from  those  who  are  in  favor  of  l 
emigration.    They  present  a  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym-  ; 
pathies  of  Congress.     They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  passed  by 
authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of 
which  nothing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  tlvem^««A^^\.^kir\ 
lishiJi^  rales  for  their  government  entirely  unadopted  to  ^€vt  latoosfe^X 
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education  and  habits.  They  say  that  destruction  is  hanging  oyer 
them  if  they  remain  ;  that,  their  right  of  self-government  being  de- 
stroyed, though  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  privations,  and  hardships, 
and  sufferings  of  banishment  from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer 
exile  with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes  with  slavery.  They 
implore,  therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  government  to 
provide  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish 
guaranties  never  hereafter  .to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the 
lands  to  be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  per- 
Ipetual  right  of  self-government.  This  is  the  object  of  the  resolutiopi 
and  petition  which  I  am  about  to  offer  to  the  Senate. 


But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  upon 
me  to  express  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  hold  in  relation  to 
this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigrating  Indians,  but 
those  also  who  are  desirous  to  remain  at  home ;  in  short,  to  express 
I  in  concise  terms,  my  views  of  the  relations  between  the  Indian  tribes 
\  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and 
the  duties  of  this  government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treaties  made  with  them  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  all  the  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  Indian  tribes 
bearing  on  this  particular  topic  :  but  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  some  portions  of  those  treaties  which  have 
been  made  with  the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Greenville,  which  has  terminated  the  war  that  previously  thereto, 
for  many  years,  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  northwest- 
ern Indian  tribes.  I  find,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Indian 
treaties  in  my  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century,  fourteen  differ- 
ent treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  the  first  of 
which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which 
have  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  the  general 
government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time,  except  the 
present  administration,  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series  was  concluded  in  1776 ;  in 
the  third  article  of  which  ^<  the  said  Indians  for  themselves,  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Cherokees  to  he 
under  the  protection  of  the  Umted  ^\Ble«  ^  Kxti<^ftfSQi^fiindLQf  tys  ^ikm' 
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aooereign  whalsoever^^^    The  fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty  proyidet 
that, 

"  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall 
attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  Mfeatw  aid  or  sofuthwaid  of  th€  said  bonnduf , 
which  are  hereby  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  their  honting  gronnds,  or,  having  al- 
ready settled,  and  will  not  remove  from  the  same  within  six  months  after  the  ratifi-  ^ 
cation  of  this  treaty  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  ' 
the  Indians  may  punish  him  or  not,  as  they  please :  provided  neverthelesiL  that  tlua 
article  shall  not  extend  to  the  people  settled  between  the  fork  of  Frencht  nmid,  aid 
Holston  rivers,"  &c. 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  was  concladed  after  the  estft- 
blishment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  auspicef 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  in  the  year  1791|  on  the  banks  of 
the  Holston^  and  contains  the  following  provision : 


I 


**  Art.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their  / 
lands  not  hereby  ceded."  ' 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  assurance  of  protection,  &c.,  but  a  iolemn 
guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  in  question. 
The  next  treaty  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  was 
concluded  in  1794,  also,  under  the  auspices  of  Greneral  WashingtoUi 
and  declares  as  loUows : 

"  The  underaigned  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  for  fhe  department  of  war,  being  au- 
thorized thereto  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriois,  in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  are  desirous  oi  re-establishing  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  said  parties  in  a  permanent  manner,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  said 
treaty  of  Holston  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  full  force  and  binding  upon  ^  ' 
said  parties,  as  well  in  respect  to  boundaries  therein  mentioned,  as  in  all  other  re- 
fs^ctB  whatever." 

This  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renews  the  solemn  guarantee  contained  in 
the  preceeding  treaty,  and  declares  it  to  be  binding  and  obligatoiy 
upon  the  parties  in  all  respects  whatever. 

Again :  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the  second 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  stipula* 
tions :  " 

"  Art.  2.  The  treaties  subsisting  between  the  present  contracting  parties  are  ao* 
knowledged  to  be  of  full  and  operating  force ;  tog-ether  with  the  coostrucUon  and 
usage  under  their  respective  articles,  and  so  to  continue." 

"  Art.-8.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  natioiK  as  stipulated  and 
marked  by  the  existing  treaties  between  the  parties  shall  be  and  remain  the  same, 
where  not  altered  by  the  present  treaty." 

There  were  other  provisiomy  in  other  txeiiidiui)  V^  ^\aii3fekV^  \  ^ 
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not  intend  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible  of  the  Senate,  I  might 
advantageously  call  their  attention.  I  will,  however,  pass  on  to  dot 
of  the  last  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1817.  That  treaty  recognized  the  difference  existing  between 
'  the  two  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  one  of  which  was  desirous  to  re- 
main at  home  and  prosecute  the  good  work  of  civilization,  in  which 
ihey  had  made  some  progress,  and  the  other  portion  was  desirous  to 
igo  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  that  treaty,  the  fifth  article,  aftei 
several  other  stipulations,  concludes  as  follows : 

''And  it  18  further  stipulated,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the  Cherokae 
nation  and  the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  full  force  with  both  parts  of  the  m* 
tion,  and  both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
old  nation  enjoyed  under  the  aforesaid  treaties ;  the  United  States  reservii^  the 
I  right  of  establishing  factories,  a  military  post,  and  roads  within  the  boundaries  uNive 
defined." 

And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  renewing  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
'sioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  it,  of  the  present  Chief 
/  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  DBtioh, 
to  which  I  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  about  forty  years 
ago,  recognizing  some  general  principles  applicable  to  this  subject. 
The  fiflh  article  of  that  treaty  reads  as  follows : 

*•  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the  Indian  lands  relinquished  by  the 
United  States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  explicitiv  declared,  that  the  meaning 
of  that  relinquishment  is  this :  the  Indian  tribes  who  nave  a  right  to  those  hndsare 
quietly  to  enjoy  them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  lon^  as  they  please, 
without  any  molestation  from  the  United  States ;  but  when  these  tnbes,  or  any  oi 
them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold 
only  to  the  United  States ;  and,  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect  aU  the 
said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  persons  who  intrude  upon  the  same.  And 
the  said  Indian  tribes  again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  no  other  power  whatever." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  what  are  those 
rights .?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  own  cus- 
toms and  laws  ;  that  they  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands,  huntings 
planting  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please,  without  inter- 
ruption or  molestation  of  any  sort  from  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledging  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  no  other  power  whatever ;  that  when  they  no  longer 
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wish  to  keep  the  lands,  they  shall  sell  them  only  to  the  United  Stfttet| 
whose  government  thus  secures  to  itself  the  pre-emptive  right  <^  pur- 
chase in  them.     These  rights,  so  secured  by  successive  treaties  and 
guaranties,  have  also  been  recognized,  on  several  occasions,  by  tbi  ^  / 
highest  judicial  tribunals. 

(JVfr.  Clat  here  quoted  from  an  oj^nioa  of  the  Sopreme  Govt  a  paaage  dedariaff 
that  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable  and  heretofore  nn-  ^ 
questioned  right  to  their  land,  until  it  shall  be  extinguished  by  Tohntaiy  ceaion  to 
^is  govemment.] 

But  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  reeognized.     Not  only  haa 
the  Executive,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  recognized  these  rights,  but  in  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  of  this  government,  and  on  one  of  the  most  solemn  occasiona 
in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  these  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  acknowledged.     You,  sir,  will  understand  me  at 
once  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the  govemment  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries.     Sir,  it  must 
be  within  your  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  hinge  upon  which  that  negotiation  turned — ^the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference  be- 
tween the  conamlssioners  would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation between  the  two  countries — ^was,  the  claim  brought  forward 
on  that  memorable  occasion  by  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     It  will  be  recollected  that 
she  advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she  would  not  recede,  as  a 
st»a  qua  noii,  again  and  again,  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiatioUi 
that  the  Indians  as  her  allies,  should  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming ;  that  they  should  have  a 
permanent  boundary  assigned  them,  and  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  their  lands. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty 
to  resist.  To  establish,  as  the  boundary,  the  line  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  excluded  firom  the 
benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a  population  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  American  dtizens,  en- 
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titled  to  the  protection  of  the  government,  was  a  proposition  which 
the  American  negotiators  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain :  they 
would  not  even  refer  it  to  their  government,  though  assured  that  it 
would  there  meet  the  same  unanimous  rejection  that  it  did  from  them. 
But  it  became  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  a  satisfactory  assur- 
ance should  be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  were 
about  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  with  her,  should  close  also  with  her 
allies  :  and  what  was  that  assurance  ?  I  will  not  trouble  the  Senate 
with  tracing  the  whole  account  of  that  negotiation,  but  I  b^  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  passages  of  it.  You  will  find,  on 
examining  the  history  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  demand  brought 
forward  by  the  British  government,  through  their  minister,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  subject  of  several  argumentative  papers.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  correspondence,  reviewing  the  course  pursued  towards 
the  Aborigines  by  the  several  European  powers  which  had  planted 
colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness  and  forbearance  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other  powers,  the  American  negotiators 
expressed  themselves  as  follows  : 

**  From  the  rigor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practised  by  Great  Britain,  and  all  tbe 
other  European  powers  in  America,  the  humane  and  liberal  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  whote 
authority  British  jurists  have  taken  particular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements  m  America,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivihzed  Indian  tribes,  has  taken  occaraon  to  praise 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  and  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  havinji 
pnrchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their 
Deing  fumiehed  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which  the 
United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  independence  the  sovereigns  of  Ae  terri- 
tory, have  adopted  and  oiganized  into  a  political  system.  Under  that  tyBtem  tbe  In- 
dians residing  m  the  United  States  are  so  far  independent  that  they  live  tinder  0unr 
own  customs,  and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  that  their  rights,  upon  the 
lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  secured  to  them  by  boundaries  defined  in  amica- 
ble treaties  between  the  United  States  and  themselves ;  and  that  whenever  those 
boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  treaties,  by  which  they 
receive  from  the  United  States  ample  compensation  for  every  right  they  have  to  the 
lands  ceded  by  them,"  &e. 

The  correspondence  was  further  continued ;  and  finally  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to  which 
the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  decla- 
ration of  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  then  proposed  a  further  arti- 
cle, which  declared  that  the  United  States  should  endeavor  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Indians  who  had  acted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  to- 
gether  with  all  the  rights,  po88e8s\OTva,pTm\e^<&^3^wd  immunities  which 
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they  possesaed  prior  to  the  year  1811,  that  isi  antecedent  to  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States ;  in  consideration  that  Great 
Britain  would  terminate  the  war  so  far  as  respected  the  Indians  who 
had  been  allies  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  possessions  and  immunities  which  these  also  had  enjoyed 
previously  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  President,  I  here  state  my  solemn 
belief  that,  if  the  American  commissioners  had  not  declared  the  laws 
between  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  to  be  such  as  they  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I  have 
read  to  the  Senate ;  if  they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  State  of  this 
Union  who  happened  to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits,  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  extending  over  them  the  laws  of  such  State,  and 
of  taking  their  lands  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  effect  would 
have  been  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  I  again  declare  my  most  solemn 
belief,  thati^reat  Britain,  who  assented  with  great  reluctance  to  this 
mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  never  would  have  done 
it  at  all,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  correspondence  of  thos6  prin- 
ciples of  Indian  international  law,  (if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase)  with 
those  which  the  United  States  government  had  respected  ever  since 
the  period  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  if  I  am  right  in  this,  let  me  ask  whether  in  adopting  the  new 
code  which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ' 
have  been  trampled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  treaties 
have  been  disregarded,  we  are  not  chargeable  with  having  induced 
that  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with  us  by  suggestions  utterly  un- 
founded and  erroneous  ? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  and 
the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
and  the  Senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  conformity  with  their  con- 
stitutional power.    Besides  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative 
body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  conformity  with  their  stipulations, 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with  that  nation,  it  has  acted 
in  its  separate  character,  and  confirmed  the  treaties  themselves  by  the 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of  its  members.    Thus  have 
those  treaties  been  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  , 
and  by  every  branch  of  this  government ;  by  the  Senate,  the  Execu-  I 
tive,  and  the  Supreme  Court;  both  at  home  and a\)io^«   '^>3Xt£^\.\ 
only  hare  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  received  ailLl^ea^  teoQ^^ctfSDSi^  ^^ 
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they  have  been,  by  implication,  recognized  by  the  State 
itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which  she  stipulated  that  the  goyenunent 
i  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  State  of  Georgia,  should  extingaish 
I  the  Indian  title  to  the  land  within  her  limits ;  and  the  general  goyem- 
ment  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by  Georgia  to  comply  with 
its  engagements,  from  that  period  until  the  adoption  of  the  late  new 
policy  upon  this  subject. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  stated,  as  I  hope,  with  cleameMi,  the 
RIGHTS  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  recognised  by  the  most  solemn  acti 
that  can  be  entered  into  by  any  goyernment,  let  me  in  the  next  place 
•^  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries  which  haye  been  inflicted  upon 
them ;  in  other  words,  into  the  present  condition  of  the  Cheroh»es,to 
whom  protection  has  been  assured  as  well  by  solemn  treaties  as  by 
the  laws  and  guaranties  of  the  United  States  goyernment. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  go  into  this  subject 
with  feelings  which  no  language  at  my  command  will  enable  me  ad- 
equately to  express.  I  assure  the  Senate,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
do  I  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  X^eoicgia,  that  my  wish  and 
purpose  is  any  other  than  to  excite  the  slightest  possible  irritation  on 
the  part  of  any  human  being.  Far  from  it.  I  am  actuated  only  by 
feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  of  profound  regret,  irresistibly 
called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
these  unfortunate  people  haye  been  reduced  by  acts  of  legislation 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  I  again  assure 
the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that,  if  it  has  become  lAy  pain- 
ful duty  to  comment  upon  some  of  these  acts,  I  do  it  not  with  any 
desire  to  place  them,  or  the  State  they  represent,  in  an  inyidious  po- 
sition ;  but  because  Georgia  was,  I  belieye,  the  first  in  the  career, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  utter  annihilation  of  eyery  Indian 
Tight,  and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it,  har  out- 
stripped every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
the  Indians  within  her  bounds ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  under 
some  mistake  in  reference  to  them ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  will  conect 
the  error  more  readily  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

Ji^- however,  I  had  all  tKose  \«wa\ti  mYVwsL^^Y^dBtfM&^Ticfc.  wr 
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attempt  to  read  them.    Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  them  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  that  State.    And  here  follows 
a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her  legislature.     Her  first  act  was  to 
abolish  the  government  of  these  Cherokees.     No  human  community 
can  exist  without  a  government  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  Cherokee9| 
imitating  our  example,  and  having  learned  firom  us  something  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  constitution,  established  for  themselves  a  govern- 
ment somewhat  resembling  our  own.     It  is  quite  immaterisd  to  us 
what  its  form  was.     They  always  had  had  some  government  among 
them  ;  and  we  guarantied  to  them  the  right  of  living  under  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  unmolested  by  any  one  ;  insomuch  that  our  own 
citizens  were  outlawed,  should  they  presume  to  interfere  with  them. 
What  particular  regulations  they  adopted  in  the  management  of  their 
humble  and  limited  concerns  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no 
concern.     However,  the  very  first  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  was 
to  abolish  all  governments  of  every  sort  among  these  people,  and  to 
extend  the  laws  and  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia  over  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory  into  counties;  the  next  J 
to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands ;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  landT 
among  the  citizens  of  Greorgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of  a  | 
&mily  one  ticket,  and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn  against  ^ 
it.    To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads  of  Indian 
families  ;  and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose  ?— of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  only,  and  this  to  include  their  improvements.    But 
even  to  this  limited  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to  have  no  fee 
simple  title  :  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant  at  the  will  of  the 
State  of  Greorgia  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  she  might  think 
proper.   The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  one  particular  right 
whatever.     He  could  not  become  a  member  of  the  State  le^slaturei 
nor  could  he  hold  any  office  under  State  authority,  nor  could  he  vote 
as  an  elector.     He  possessed  not  one  single  right  of  a  fireeman.    No, 
not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  witness  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  contro- 
versy whatsoever. 

These,  Mr.  President  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.    They  were  not  all  passed  at  one 
session ;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as  t\ie  SlaXft  %^nvok^^ 
farther  trnd  /briber  in  ber  steps  to  the  acqmsition  oi  13cl<&  ^Xl^ccak  ^nras^* 
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try,  and  the  destruction  and  annihilation  of  all  Indian  rightSi  until,  by 
a  recent  act  of  the  same  body,  the  courts  of  the  State  itself  are  ocda- 
ded  against  the  Indian  sufferer,  and  he  is  actually  denied  an  appeal 
even  to  foreign  tribunals,  in  the  erection  and  in  the  laws  of  which  he 
had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his  wrongs.  K  he  enters  the  hall 
of  Georgia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a  surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his 
rights*  The  history  of  this  last  law  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  this. 
When  the  previous  law  of  the  State,  dividing  the  Indian  lands  by 
lottery  was  passed,  some  Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  State,  and  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  proceeding ; 
and  such  was  the  undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  judge  found 
himself  unable  to  refuse  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  sought  It 
was  the  injunction  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act :  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  which  I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
And  first,  to  the  title  of  the  act : 

*'  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  goyem- 
ment  and  protection  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  within  the  iunits  of  Geoqia: 
and  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of  their  occupant  claims :  and  also  to  anthoiixe  giants 
to  issae  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold  lotteries." 


/ 


Ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  gold  which  led  the  Spanish  invader 
to  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico  and  Peru — ^'  and  to  {vovide  for 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent,  and  to  punish  those  per- 
sons who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  emigration,  passed  30th 
December,  1833."    Well,  sir,  this  bill  goes  on  to  provide, 

**  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  or  agents  appointed  by  his  exeelleney  the 
Governor,  under  the  authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  report 
to  him  the  number,  district,  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land  subject  to  be  Ranted  by 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  which  he  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  drawer,  or  his 
agent,  or  the  person  claiming  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  exceUeocy 
the  Governor,  upon  the  application  of  the  drawer  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lots,  hit  or 
her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  drawer  may  have  bona-fide  conveyed 
the  same,  his  agent  or  assigns,  to  issue  a  grant  therefor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  oC 
the  said  agent  or  agents,  upon  the  productions  of  the  grant  so  issued  as  aforesaid  by 
the  grantor,  his  or  heragent,  or  the  person,  or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  the  said  land 
so.granted  as  afore^d  naay  have  been  bona-fide  conveyed,  to  deliver  possession  of 
said  granted  lot  to  the  said  grantee,  or  person  entitled  to  the  possesdion  of  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  his  ex- 
cellency the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  said 
agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession,  by  a  force  which  he  can* 
not  overcome,  to  order  out  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or 
agents  fully  into  effect,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same  out  of  the  contingent 
fund :  provided  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  interference 
of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  individuals  claiming  poflBession,  by  viitoe  of 
titles  derived  from  a  grsnt  from  the  State  to  any  lot.* 

Thus  after  the  State  o{  GeoTg^a  \a^  ^ylU\Wu^  ^«  lands  of  the 
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Indians  by  lottery,  and  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive grants  of  the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their  hand 
were  authorized  to  demand  of  the  agent  of  the  State,  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  soil  thus  obtained ;  and  if 
any  resistance  to  their  entry  should  be  made — and  who  was  to  make 
it  but  a  poor  Indian  ? — the  Governor  was  empowered  to  turn  out  the 
military  force  of  the  State,  and  enable  the  agent  to  take  possession  by 
force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and  without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prize,  should  two  of  the  ■■ 
ticket  holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then  no  military 
force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance  was  by  an 
Indian — ^it  was  only  when  Indian  rights  should  come  into  collision 
with  the  alledged  rights  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  that  the  strong  hand 
of  military  power  was  instantly  to  interpose. 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  words ;  t 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  peiBoa  dimos- 
eessed  of  a  lot  of  land  under  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  "M^gpi^ 
before  a  jusdce  of  the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and  make  affidavit  that  he  or 
she  wat  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  under  or  by  any  of  the  proyisions  of  this  or  the 
aforesaid  aet^and  file  said  afiidavit  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  land  diall  lie,  such  person  upon  giving  bond  and  security  in  the 
clerk's  office  for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial,  shall  be  permitted  within  ten  da]Fi 
from  such  dispossessing  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said  superior  court,  and  at  said  court 
the  judge  shall  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  between  the  uipellant  and  the  person  to 
whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  of  said  agents,  wnich  said 
issue  shall  be  in  the  following  form." 

[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed:  and  having  obtained  Mr.  Cxat's 
consent  to  explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  in  the  Senate  when 
the  honorable  Senator  commenced  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  sup- 
port of  a  memorial  from  certain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  de- 
sired to  emigrate.  He  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable 
Senator's  remarks  did  not  suit  remarkably  well  the  subject  of  such  a  memorial.  A 
memorial  of  a  different  kind  had  been  presented,  and  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Afiairs  had  before  it,  to  which  the  Senator's  remarks  would  better  ^)ply.  The 
present  discussion  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  consistency 
with  the  ofajject  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented.] 

I  am  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gentleman  was  absent  when  I  com- 
menced speaking.  I  delayed  presenting  the  memorial  because  I  ob- 
served that  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  were  in  their  seats, 
until  the  hour  when  they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when 
one  of  them  (Mr.  King)  had  actually  taken  Vi\a  ^eal.    \l  >JBft\tfWiW%^ 
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ble  Senator  had  been  present  he  would  have  heard  me  say  that  I 
thought  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  my 
sentiments,  not  only  touching  the  rights  of  these  individual  petition- 
ers, but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  relations  to 
this  government.  And  if  he  will  have  but  a  little  patience  he  will 
find  that  it  is  my  intention  to  present  propositions  which  go  to  em- 
brace both  resolutions. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  pause  and  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I  was  reading 
—that  is,  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a  tribnnal 
of  justice,  by  forms  and  by  abend  with  the  nature  and  force  of  which 
he  is  unacquainted ;  and  that  then  he  may  have — ^what  besidei  ?  I 
invoke  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  part  of  the  law.  What,  I 
ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  ?  His  rights  ?  The  rights  recog- 
nized by  treaties  ?  The  rights  guarantied  to  him  by  the  most  solemn 
acts  which  human  governments  can  perform  ?  No.  It  allows  him 
to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
ci  the  smnmary  proceeding  called  in  the  act  "  an  appeal !" — but 
^irfaich  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  second  term ;  and  when  he 
comes  there,  what  then  ?  He  shall  be  permitted  to  come  intp  court 
and  enter  an  appeal,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  form  : 

**  A.  B.,  who  was  dispossessed  of  a  lot  of  land  by  an  ag^nt  of  the  State  ofOeotnB, 
comes  into  court,  and  admitting  the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  paaa  the  uiw 
under  which  agent  acted,  avers  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said  land, 
by  or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Greorgia, 
passed  20th  December,  1833,  '  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cherokee  Vidians  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  prescribe  the  bpnnds 
of  their  occupant  claims,  and  also  to  authorize  grants  to  issue  tor  lots  drawn  in  the 
land  and  gold  lotteries  m  certain  cases,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  execution,  and  fix  the  salary  of  sacb  a^ent. 
and  to  punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  emigration, 
or  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  passed  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  lw4 :  |  in 
which  issue  the  person  to  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  deUvered  shall  join : 
and  which  issue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadings  between  the  parties :  nor  shall 
the  court  allow  any  matter  other  than  is  containea  m  said  issue  to  be  pkieed  upon 
the  record  or  files  of  said  court ;  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  the  first  term  of  the 
court,  unless  ^ood  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  same  paity^  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  said  cause  more  than  once,  except  for  unavoidable 
providential  cause :  nor  shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party  pass  anr  order 
or  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  engrafted  on  sain  cause 
any  other  proceedings  whatever.*  *' 

At  the  same  time  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges  of  the 

courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions,  so  that  the 

only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them  is  m  the  fonn 

of  an  appeal ;  and  in  this,  thte  \ery  ^\  ^Ve^  S&  vci  absolute  renuncia- 
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lion  of  the  rights  he  holds  by  treaty,  and  the  unqualiiied  admiauon 
of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist,  as  conferred  by  the  laws  of  Georgia; 
and  the  coort  is  expressly  prohibited  from  putting  anything  else  upon 
the  record.  Why  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  reason  ?  If  the  poor 
Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights,  and  the  court 
should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court ;  the  decision  could  be  re-examined,  could  be 
annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But,  to  prevent 
this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering  the  court,  to 
renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  forbidden  to  put  anything 
on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  1  have 
made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  than  such  as  ought  to  be  in  the 
breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of  common  justice.  I  would 
say  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing,  I  would  insinuate  nothing,  I 
would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  cause  irrita* 
tion  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  any  Senator  here,  of  any  State  in  this 
Union,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every  member  of  the  confederacy. 
I  feel  nothing  but  grief  for  the  wretched  condition  of  these  most  un* 
fortunate  pieople,  and  every  emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from 
the  use  of  epithets  that  might  raise  emotions  which  should  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  justice  of  their  claims.  I  forbear  to 
apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed. 
The  features  of  the  law  itself ;  its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of 
military  power,  when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed ;  its 
denial  of  any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce 
bis  own  rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent — ^features  such 
as  these  are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is^ 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I  even  capable  of 
applying  them. 

The  Senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  State  ■ 
of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  bear  upon  these 
Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  fornaing,  judging  upon,  or 
executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  without  even  the 
poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  he  may  have  suffere  by  In- 
dian evidence :  nay,  worse  still,  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  &  ^b\t^ 
man !    Because  the  renunciation  of  his  riglits  ptecVi^  «ISl  ^Vi^fisofi^ 
white  or  bbck,  cMUzed  or  savage.    There  ftien  \ie  '^e*^  'wiS^^fi* 
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property,  his  rights,  and  every  priyilege  which  makes  human  exis- 
tence desirable,  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  a  State,  In 
whose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice*  Sir,  it  is  impossible  Sou: 
the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a  condition  of  human  society 
more  perfectly  wretched.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  condition  of  the 
African  slave  is  worse  ?  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  It  is  not  worse.  The  in- 
( terest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  duty  and  his  inclination  to 
:  provide  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  his  slave :  for  without  these 
he  would  be  unprofitable.  Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master 
prompt  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  £rom 
the  oppression  of  others,  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest 
means  to  do  so.  But  who,  what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation 
of  master  or  any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  mis- 
erable ?  Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of 
any,  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
'    protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ? 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  eonsideration 
of  the  Senate.  There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry  befisre  I  con- 
clude. Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  as  given  by  the  constitution  ?  If  we  are  without 
the  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional  authority,  then  w*  are  also 
without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may  be  excited,  our  sympathies 
may  be  moved,  our  humanity  may  be  shocked,  our  hearts  may  be 
grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with  all  the  good^ 
the  Christian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  the  human  family,  in  deplor- 
ing what  we  cannot  prevent. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.  I  stated  to  the  Senate,  when 
I  began,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokees  ;  one  of  these 
classes  desire  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I  presented  this 
morning,  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers  are  ample  to  afford 
them  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  relief.  They  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied  in  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  may  be  there  assigned  to  them.  As  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  full  powers  over  the  territories,  we  may  give  them  all 
the  guaranty  which  Cong;reBB  can  express  for  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session  of  their  lands.  Witli  xesp^X  \j^  ^^vx  ^wafc  ^«i^  ^juvV^iqa 
question  aa  to  our  powen. 
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And  theni  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the  rivcri  / 
I  ask  again,  are  we  powerless  ?  Can  we  afford  them  no  redress  ? 
Must  we  sit  still  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and  extend  no  hand 
to  relieye  them  ?  It  were  strange  indeed,  were  such  the  case.  Why 
have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  ? 
Why  have  we  pledged  to  them  protection?  Why  have  we  as- 
signed them  limits  of  territory?  Why  have  we  declared  that 
they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without  molestation  from  any  ? 
If  the  United  States  government  has  contracted  these  serious  obliga- 
tions, it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  reduced  by  our  assurances  to 
rely  upon  our  engagement,  to  have  explained  to  them  its  want  of 
authority  to  make  the  contract.  Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain, 
to  Europe,  to  the  civilized  world,  that  such  were  the  rights  we  would 
secure  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to  have  examined  the  extent  and  the 
grounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do  so.  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situa- 
tion ?  No,  sir.  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts  against  these  Indians. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  open  ours.  Have  we  not  the  right  ? 
What  says  the  constitution  ? 


"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  contcitndon,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  their  authority." 

But  here  is  a  case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  local  laws ;  and  here  is  the  very  case  which  the  consti- 
tution contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the  federal 
judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  the  authority  of  the  United  i 
States.     Therefore  it  is  fully  within  the  competence  of  Congress,  un-  - 
der  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  provide  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cherokees  may  have  their  rights  decided,  because  a  grant  of  the 
means  is  included  in  the  grant  of  jurisdiction.     It  is  competent,  then, 
for  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  Cherokees  have  a  right  to  come 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority 
to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  w^hich  their  rights  have  been  " 
guarantied,  and  in  the  sacred  character  of  which  they  have  reposed 
their  confidence.    And  if  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  extend 
relief  to  the  Indians,  are  they  not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  human 
considerations,  the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them, 
by  every  Christian  tie,  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  huxsvaxtj^  vc^l- 
pulse  of  the  human  Izeart^  to  extend  it  ?    If  ibey  Nvece  \,o  ^k^Xa  ^^  \ 
du0^  mid  there  ia,  as  reason  and  revelation  declaxea  i^bex^Sa^i 
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of  eternal  justice  to  which  all  human  power  is  amenable,  how  eould 
they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injured  aad  op* 
pressed,  though  civilized  race,  expect  to  escape  the  visitations  of  that 
Divine  vengeance  which  none  will  be  permitted  to  avoid  who  have 
committed  wrong,  or  done  injustice  to  others  ? 

I  At  this  moment,  when  the  United  States  are  urging  on  thegovenn 
i  ment  of  France  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  con- 
'  eluded  with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which  it  is  contended 
that  France  has  plighted  her  sacred  feith,  what  strength,  what  an  ir* 
resistible  force  would  be  given  to  our  plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France 
that,  in  all  instances,  we  had  completely  fulfilled  all  our  ei^agements, 
and  that  we  had  adhered  foithfiilly  to  every  obligation  which  we  had 
contracted,  no  matter  whether  it  was  entered  into  with  a  powerful  or 
a  weak  people ;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had  complied  with 
all  our  engagements  to  others,  that  we  now  came  before  her,  alwi^ 
acting  right  as  we  had  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her  oUiga- 
tions  with  us.  How  shall  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  the 
eivilized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  which  have 
existed  for  half  a  century,  and  have  been  recognized  in  every  fbnn, 
and  by  every  branch  of  the  government,  how  shall  we  be  justified  if 
we  sufier  these  treaties  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights 
which  they  were  given  to  secure  trodden  in  the  dust  ?  How  would 
Great  Britain,  after  the  solemn  understanding  entered  into  with  her 
at  Ghent,  feel  after  such  a  breach  of  faith  ?  And  how  could  I,  as  a 
commissioner  on  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  hold  up  my  head  be- 
fore Great  Britain,  after  being  thus  made  an  instrument  of  firaud  and 
deception,  as  I  assuredly  shall  be,  if  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be 
thus  violated,  and  the  treaties,  by  which  they  were  secured,  violated  ? 
How  could  I  hold  up  my  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights,  and 
say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  country,  of  which  we  must  all  wish  to  he 
proud  ? 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  spared,  and  allowed  a  suita- 
ble opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  opinions  on  this  great  na- 
tional subject,  so  interesting  to  the  national  character  of  the  country 
for  justice  and  equity.  I  rejoice  that  the  voice  which,  without  charge 
of  presumption  or  arrogance,  I  may  say,  has  ever  been  raised  in  defiance 
i^tbe  oppressed  of  the  human  8]pec\eB)\iaa\)^\iV<^!ut^\\i^(^iM^  of  this 
«MWI  oj^reased  of  all.    To  me,  to  iVwA.  vwf«\\i!(>\tt  c^  \««9^^\a 
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all  must  come,  and  ivhich,  with  respect  to  myself,  cannot  be  yery  &r 
distant,  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  consolation  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  found  by  me,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duty,  to  pronounce  my  views  on  a  course  of 
policy  marked  by  such  wrongs  as  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one,  and  that  I  have  raised  my  humble  voice,  and  pro-  ; 
nounced  my  solenm  protest  against  such  wrongs. 

I  will  no  longer  detain  the  Senate,  but  will  submit  the  following 
propositions : 

jRe$olved,  That  the  Committee  911  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  \ 
expediency  oi  making  further  provision,  by  law,  to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribes, 
to  whose  use  and  occupancy  lands  are  secured  by  treaties  concluded  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  m  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

JUtohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Ljdian  Affairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  further  provisim,  by  law,  for  setting  apart  a  district  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  nver,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disposed 
to  emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  the  peaceful  and 
ondisturbed  ei^oyment  thereof  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants. 


ON  SURRENDERING  THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  11 ,  1835. 


[A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the  Cmiif 
berland  Road,  and  their  soirender  thereupon  to  the  States,  having  been  reported  and 
dircossed  by  several  senators,  in  favor  of  and  adveiee  to  the  Intenial  ImpiOfaMBt 
pi'.icy,  Mr.  Glat spoke  in  substance  as  follows :] 

I  WOULD  not  say  a  word  now  but  for  the  introduction  in  thii  dis- 
cussion of  collateral  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  it.    I 
mean  to  yote  for  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  bill,  and  I  shd 
do  so  with  pleasure,  because,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  imperative  necessity  to  yield 
my  assent  to  the  appropriation.    The  road  will  be  abandoned,  and  all 
ikte  expenditures  which  have  heretofore  been  made  upon  ^t,  will  ba 
entirely  thrown  away,  unless  we  now  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appro- 
priation to  put  the  road  in  a  state  of  repair.     Now,  I  do  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Ewing)  that  Ohio  can  as  a  matto:  of  strict 
right  demand  of  the  government  to  keep  this  road  in  repair.    And 
why  so }    Because,  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  under  the  operation 
of  which  the  road  was  made,  there  was  a  restricted  and  defined  fund  set 
apart  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  And  that  fund  measures  the 
obligation  of  the  government.     It  has  been,  however,  long  since  ex- 
hausted.    There  is  no  obligation  then  on  tlie  part  of  the  government 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair.     But  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  considera^ 
tions  of  policy  will  prompt  it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  shall  be  presented  to  the  States  to  take  it  into  their  own 
hands. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  felicitated  himself  on 
having,  at  a  very  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
general  government  erecting  toll  gates  upon  this  road,  and  he  voted 
against  the  first  measure  to  carry  that  object  into  execution.  I  must 
say,  that  for  myself,  I  think  the  general  gpvernment  have  a  right  to 
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adopt  that  course  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  ■ 
a  road  which  is  made  under  its  own  authority.    And  as  a  legiti- : 
mate  consequence  from  the  power  of  making  a  road,  is  derived  the  ^ 
power  of  making  an  improvement  on  it.    That  is  established ;  and 
on  that  p<nnt  I  am  sure  the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  differ  from 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  establishing  toll-gates  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded.    I  would  repeat,  that  if  the  power  to  make  a 
road  be  conceded,  it  follows,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  that 
power,  that  the  general  government  has  a  right  to  preserve  it.    And, 
if  the  right  to  do  so,  there  is  no  mode  of  preservation  more  fitting  and 
suitable  than  that  which  results  frt)m  a  moderate  toll  for  keeping  up 
the  roudy  and  thus  continuing  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  opinion  held  by  the  honorable  senator  at  the  period  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  was  not  the  general  opinion.  He  will  well  remem- 
ber that  the  power  which  I  contended  did  exist,  was  sustained  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  by  large  majorities.  And  in  that  Sen-fi 
ate,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  but  nine  dissentients  from  the} 
existence  of  it.  If  my  recollection  deceives  me  not,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  concurring  with  the  distinguished  individual  who  now  presides 
oyer  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  I  think  that  he,  (the  Vice  Presi- 
dent) in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes,  coincided  in  the  belief,  that  a  road,  constructed  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  government,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the 
authority  which  brought  it  into  being.  Now  that  is  my  opinion  still. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  on  this  or  any  other  great  national  sub- 
ject, have  changed  my  opinion  in  consequence  of  being  wrought  upon 
by  various  conflicting  circumstances.  • 

With  regard  to  the  general  power  of  making  internal  improve- 
ments, as  far  as  it  exists  in  the  opinions  I  have  frequently  expressed 
in  both  houses,  my  opinion  is  still  unaltered.  But  virith  respect  to 
the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power,  at  any  period,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  And  in  my  opinion  the 
power  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution.  This  belief  I  have  always 
entertained,  and  it  remains  unshaken.  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
that  is  to  be  made  of  this  road. 
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What,  I  would  ask,  has  heen  stated  on  all  hands  ?  That  the  Cum- 
berland road  is  a  great  national  object  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  and  concerned  ;  that  we  are  interested  in 
our  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of  the  stake  we  posses  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  we  are  consequently  benefited  by  that  road*, 
that  the  people  of  the  west  are  interested  in  it  as  a  common  thorough- 
fiire  to  all  places  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

I  say  that  the  principle  is  fundamentally  wrong  ;  I  protest  against 
it — ^have  done  so  from  the  first,  and  do  so  again  now.  It  is  a  great 
national  object,  and  we  might  as  well  give  the  care  of  the  mint  to 
Pennsylvania ;  the  protection  of  the  breakwater,  or  of  the  public  yes 
sels  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  respective  le- 
gislatures of  the  States  in  which  that  property  was  situated,  as  give 
the  care  of  a  great  national  road  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of  a  few  States  which  were  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  particular  interest  in  it — States  haying  so 
little  interest  in  tliat  great  work  that  they  would  not  repair  it  when 
offered  to  their  hands. 

But  I  shall  yote  for  this  appropriation  ;  I  am  compelled  tp  yote  for 
it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control.  I  haye 
seen,  in  reference  to  internal  improvements,  and  other  measorea  of  a 
national  character,  not  individuals  merely,  but  whole  masses — entire 
communities — prostrating  their  own  settled  opinions'",  to  which  they 
have  conformed  for  half  a  century,  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — 
march  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  see  high  authority  for  it. 
And  I  see  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving  this  great  object,  which 
affords  such  vast  facilities  to  the  western  States,  no  other  mode  of 
preserving  it,  but  by  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  a  course  of  policy, 
which  all  at  least,  have  not  contributed  to  produce,  but  which  is 
formed  to  operate  on  the  country,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  reiterate,  that  I  shall  yote  for  the  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill,  although  very  reluctantly,  and  with  the  protest  that 
the  road  in  question,  being  the  common  property  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general  government,  should  not  be 
treacherously  parted  from  by  it  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
governments,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  matter. 


ON  APPOINTMENTS  AND  REMOVALS. 


Iw  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  18,  1835. 


[A  bill  to  define  and  fix  the  tenure  of  office,  by  limiting  the  President's  power  to  / 
remoye  subordinate  officers  to  cases  in  which  reasons  shall  be  giyen  by  him,  and 
prescnbing  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  having  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clat, 
upon  the  question  of  its  passage,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

I  THINK  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of  executive  patron- 
age came  up,  at  this  session,  unencumbered  by  any  collateral  ques- 
tion. At  the  last  session  we  had  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  the 
treasury  report  sustaining  it,  and  the  protest  of  the  President  against  / 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  The  bank  mingled  itself  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions, and  the  partisans  of  executive  power  availed  themselves  of 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  artfully  excited  against  that  institution, 
to  deceive  arid  blind  the  people  as  to  the  enormity  of  executive  pre- 
tensions. The  bank  has  been  doomed  to  destruction,  and  no  one  now  ! 
thinks  the  recharter  of  it  practicable,  or  ought  to  be  attempted.  I 
fear  that  the  people  will  have  just  and  severe  cause  to  regret  its  de- 
struction. The  administration  of  it  was  uncommonly  able ;  and  one 
is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  or  the 
wisdom  of  its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possibly  pos- 
sess a  better  general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon  be  felt. 
There  being  no  longer  any  sentinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  estab- 
lishments, to  warn  them,  by  its  information  and  operations,  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  the  local  institutions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  almost  daily  multiplying,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  will 
make  free  and  unrestrained  emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion will  become  gorged.  Property  will  rise  extravagantly  high,  and, 
constantly  looking  up,  the  temptation  to  purchase  will  be  irresistible. 
Inordinate  speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely  contracted,  and 
when  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  banlts,  act- 
ing without  concert  and  withou'  guide,  obeying \iift\vN  ol  ^^-^'^g^^^r 
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ervatioB,  will  all  at  the  same  time  call  in  their  issues  ;  the  vast  num- 
her  will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and  general  dbtress,  wide-spread  nun, 
and  an  explosion  of  the  whole  hanking  system,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  ultimate  effects. 

We  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of  execu- 
tive power,  under  the  present  administration,  free  from  embanass- 
ment.  And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty  who  can  behold  it 
without  great  and  just  alarm  ?  Take  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest 
and  the  Secretary's  report  together,  and,  instead  of  having  a  balanced 
government  with  three  co-ordinate  departments,  we  have  but  one 
power  in  the  State.  According  to  those  papers  all  the  officers  ooor 
cerned  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  are  bound  to  obey  the  Prea- 
dent.  His  will  controls  every  branch  of  the  administration.  No 
matter  that  the  law  may  have  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  goyem- 
ment  specifically  defined  duties ,  no  matter  that  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  law  supposes  them  bound  to  the  discharge  of  those 
dutiei?  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  under  their  own  respon- 
I  sibility,  aiid  liable  to  impeachment  for  malfeasance  ;  the  will  of  the 
President,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  deliberate  sense  of  their 
obligations,  is  to  prevail,  and  expulsion  from  office  is  the  penalty  of 
disobedience !  It  has  not,  indeed,  in  terms,  been  claimed,  but  ft  is  a 
legitimate  consequence  from  the  doctrine  asserted,  that  all  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judicial  tribunals,  not  conformable  with  the  Presldeni's 
opinion,  must  be  inoperative,  since  the  officers  charged  with  their 
execution  are  no  more  exempt  from  the  pretended  obligation  to  obey 
his  orders  than  any  other  officer  of  the  administration. 

The  basis  of  this  overshadowing  superstructure  of  executive  power 
is,  the  power  of  dismission,  which  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but  which  it  is  contended  by 
the  supporters  of  executive  authority  is  uncontrolable.  The  practi- 
cal exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  administration,  has  reduced  the 
salutary  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  as  approved  by  the  constitutioui 
in  all  appointments,  to  an  idle  form.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the 
Senate  shall  have  passed  upon  a  nomination,  if  the  President,  at  any 
time  thereafter,  even  the  next  day,  whether  the  Senate  be  in  session 
or  in  vacation,  without  any  known  cause,  may  dismiss  the  incumbent  ? 
Let  tu  examine  the  nature  of  this  power.  It  is  exercised  in  the  re- 
cessea  of  the  executive  mansion ,  '\>etVia.Tj^  \v^\i  '&^^x^\i\\&Q\\sAlvoii. 
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The  accused  officer  is  not  present,  nor  heard,  nor  confronted ^hh  the  , 
witnesses  against  him,  and  the  President  is  judge,  juror,  "aid  execu-  ! 
tioner.    No  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  dismission,  and  the  public  is 
left  to  conjecture  the  cause.    Is  not  a  power  so  exercised  esientially 
a  despotic  power  ?    It  is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all  free  governments, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  responsibility.     Responsibility  is  the  vital 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  irresponsibility  is  the  vital  prisciple  of 
despotism.     Free  government  can  no  more  exist  without  tUs  princi- 
ple than  animal  life  can  be  sustained  without  the  presence  of  the  at-  : 
mosphere.    But  is  not  the  President  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  }  How  can  he  be  reached  ?    By  impetchment  ^ 
It  is  a  mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  office  was  not  made  for  ie  incum-' 
bent.  Nor  was  it  made  for  the  incumbent  of  another  (^ce  In  both 
and  in  all  cases  public  offices  are  created  for  the  public ;  ad  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  why  and  wherefore  one  of  thet  servants  1 
dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have  flowed  and  ai^  likely  to 
flow  from  tlus  power,  if  unchecked,  are  indescribable,  f  ow  often 
have  all  of  us  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  most  faith^  otBcen, 
jof  the  hig^st  charlicter,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  prohty,  for  no 
other  imaginable  reason,  than  diflerence  in  political  sentiikents  ?  It 
begins  in  politics  and  may  end  in  religion.  If  a  Presideoi  should  be 
inclined  to  fanaticism,  and  the  power  should  not  be  regihted,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  lo^  belong  to 
his  sect,  or  persuasion  ?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say,  if  he  does  not 
dismiss  him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It  was  ihe  cant  lan- 
guage of  Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when  obnoxious  individuals 
were  in  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they  could  not  amjdt  in  them' 
The  tendency  of  this  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  >f  feudalism, 
and  to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  braved  nan  in  office,  - 
whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  0f  Ihe  President, 
will  quail  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  dismission  If  opposed 
in  sentiments  to  the  administration,  he  will  begii  bf  silence,  and 
finally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright)  in  analjzing  the  list 
of  one  hundred  thousand  who  are  reported  by  the  committee  of  pa- 
tronage to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  ttialoi  l«s^ 
portion  of  them  conrnts  of  the  army,  the  navy^aiAtcvAxiN^vssnsK^ 
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sioners;  and,  paying  a  just  compliment  to  their  gallantry  and  patri- 
otism, isks,  if  they  -will  allow  themselves  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
destruaion  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  hiJierto  the  power  of  dismission  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
army  aad  navy,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  it  would 
seem  tc  be  more  necessary  than  to  those  in  civil  places.  But  accu- 
mulatio)  and  concentration  are  the  nature  of  all  power,  and  especially 
of  execitive  power.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that.  If  the  power  of 
dismistbn,  as  now  exercised,  in  regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned 
and  subained  by  the  people,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the 
army  aid  navy.     When  so  extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual  efiect 

J  of  subse'viency,  or  if  the  present  army  and  navy  should  be  too  stem 
and  upright  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  executive, 

*  we  are  ti  recx^Uect  that  the  individuals  who  compose  them  are  not  to 
live  alwiys,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  be  more  pliant 
and  yieldng.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator  what  has  been  the  efiect 
of  this  tcmendous  power  of  dismission  upon  the  classes  of  officen  to 
which  ithas  been  applied  ?  Upon  the  post-office,  the  land-office,  and 
the  custcn-house  ?    They  constitute  so  many  corps  iParmeej  ready 

,  to  ftirthe,  on  all  occasions,  the  executive  views  and  wishes.  They 
take  the  ead  in  primary  assemblies  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient 
to  applaul  or  sound  the  praises  of  the  administration,  or  to  carry  out 
its  purposes  in  relation  to  the  succession.  We  are  assured  that  a  large 
majority  )f  the  recent  convention  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nominate 
the  Presileot's  successor,  were  office-holders.  And  do  you  imagine 
thai  they  would  nominate  any  other  than  the  President's  known  fii- 
vorite  ? 

,  The  pcw^r  of  removal,  as  now  exercised,  is  nowhere  in  the  consti- 
tution expre^sty  recognized.  The  only  mode  of  dispiacing  a  public 
<officer  for  wkidi  it  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment.  But  it  has  been 
argued  on  tkis  occasion,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  power,  an  inherent 
power,  and  ai  executive  power  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
President.  N^e  ther  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion  can  be  sustained. 
If  they  could  be,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  all  along  to- 
tally misconceired  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  the  character 
of  the  officcf  of  their  supreme  magistrate.  Sovereign  power  is  su- 
preme pow0r ;  and  in  no  instance  whatever  is  there  any  supreme 
power  veit^d  in  the  President.  Whatever  sovereign  power  is,  if  there 
be  anjy  onireyed  by  the  consUluWoiv  oi  \\ve\3\i\\fc^  ^^aAfts^  is  vested 
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in  Congress,  or  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  poorer  to  declare 
war^  to  lay  taxes^  to  coin  money,  is  vested  in  Congiess  ;  and  the 
treaty  making  power  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  post-master 
general  has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  deputies.  Is  thst  a  sovereign 
power,  or  has  he  any  ? 

Inherent  power  !  That  is  a  new  principle  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  there 
are  no  powers  possessed  by  the  governmest  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  branch  of  it,  but  such  as  are  granted  by  the  constitution  ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  granted,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
show  the  grant,  or  to  establish  that  the  power  claimed  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  some  granted  power.  In  other  words,  that 
there  are  no  powers  but  those  which  are  expressed  or  incidental.  But 
it  seems  that  a  great  mistake  has  existed.  The  partisans  of  the  exe- 
cutive have  discovered  a  third  and  more  fruitful  source  of  power. 
Inherent  power !  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  The  constitution  created  the 
office  of  President,  aild  made  it  just  what  it  is.  It  had  no.  power  prior 
to  its  existence.  It  can  have  none  but  those  which  are  conferred 
upon  k  by  the  instrument  which  created  it,  or  laws  passed  Iq  pursu- 
ance of  that  instrument.  Do  gentlemen  snean^  by  inherent  power^ 
such  Jfowei  as  is  exercised  by  the  monarchs  or  chief  magistrates  of 
other  countries  ?    If  that  be  their  meaning,  they  should  avow  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of  remjval  from  office  is  an  ex- 
ecutive power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President ; 
and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  which,  it 
is  contended  he  cannot  do,  unless  at  his  pleasure  he  may  dismiss  any 
subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismissicm  or  removal  may  be  of  an  executive 
nature,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a  function 
of  a  judicial  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeachments  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  removal  from  office  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  constitution,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate, 
acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  England,  and  in  all  other  States, 
they  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the  States  removal 
from  office  sometimes  is  effected  by  the  legislative  authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  judges  on  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The. 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several  Stales  lotcy^^^  x^i^g^S^A^v^ 
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without  the  efceicise  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  any  power  Bimi- 
lar  to  that  wUch  is  claimed  for  the  President.  In  Kentucky,  and  itt 
other  States,  the  governor  has  no  power  to  remove  sheri£&,  collected 
of  the  revenie,  clerks  of  courts,  or  any  one  ofl&cer  employed  in  ad- 
ministration ;  and  yet  the  governor,  like  the  President,  is  constita*' 
tionally  enjoined  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  is  the  firs\  section  of  the  second  article.  On  exam- 
ining the  constitution,  we  find  that,  according  to  its  ariangement,  it 
treats  first  of  the  legislative  poorer,  then  of  the  executive,  and  lastly, 
of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  mstance  it  provides  how  those  pow- 
ers shall  he  respectively  vested.  The  legislative  power  is  confided  to 
a  Congress,  and  the  constitution  then  directs  how  the  members  of  the 
body  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  having  constituted  the  body  enume- 
rates and  carefully  specifies  its  powers.  And  the  same  course  is  ob- 
served both  with  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  In  neither  case, 
does  the  prelfminary  clause  convey  any  power ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
several  departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  subsequent  proyisions. 
The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  are  to  be  vested, 
how  ?  In  a  Congress.  What  powers  ?  Those  which  are  ennmerated. 
The  executive  power  is  to  be  vested,  how  ^  In  a  council,  or  id  sev- 
eral ?  No,  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
executive  power  }  That  which  is  possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate 
in  any  country,  or  that  which  speculative  writers  attribute  to  the 
executive  head  ?  No  such  thing.  That  power,  and  that  only,  which 
the  constitution  subsequently  assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  President  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Under  this  injunction,  the  power  of 
dismission  is  claimed  for  him ;  and  it  is  contended  that  if  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to  execute  them  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  entertained  by  the  President,  he  may  prevent 
it  or  withhold  his  co-operation.  It  would  follow,  that  if  the  judiciary 
give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  variant  from  that  of  the  President, 
he  would  not  be  bound  to  afibrd  means  which  might  become  neces- 
sary to  execute  their  decision.  If  these  pretensions  are  well  found- 
ed, it  is  manifest  that  the  President,  by  means  of  the  veto,  in  arresting 
the  passage  of  laws  which  he  disapproves,  and  the  power  of  expound- 
i^g  those  which  are  passed,  accordm^  lo  Vtis  on?u.  sense  of  them,  will 
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become  possessed  of  all  the  practical  authority  of  the  whole  govern- 
meat.     If  the  judiciary  decide  a  law  contrary  to  the  President's  opin- 
ion of  its  meaning,  he  may  command  the  marshal  not'^to  execute  the  ] 
decision,  and  urge  his  constitutional  obligation  to  take  care  that  the  I 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.     It  will  be  recollected  perhaps,  by  the 
Senate,  that  during  the  discussions  on  the  deposite  question,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  would  arrive  when  a  President,  disposed  to  en- 
large his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his  official  oath  as  a  source  of 
power.     In  that  oath  he  undertakes  that  he  will ''  to  the  best  of  his  ' 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.'^    The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  quickly  followed:  and 
during  the  same  session,  in  the  protest  of  the  President,  we  find  him 
referring  to  this  oath  as  a  source  of  power  and  duty.    Now,  if  the 
President,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  may  interpose  and  prevent  anything 
from  being  done  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it , 
and  may  in  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  prevent  the  enforcement  of  any  law  contrary  to 
the  sense  in  which  he  understands  it,  I  would  ask  what  powers  re- 
m^n  to  any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?    Are  they  not  all  sub-  f^ 
stantially  absorbed  in  the  WILL  of  one  man.  ' 

The  Pperident's  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every  member  of 
Congress  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do ;  that  is,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifically  assigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  he  is  for  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  constitution ; 
and  this  every  member  of  Congress  is  equally  bound  to  do,  in  the 
passage  of  laws.  To  step  out  of  his  sphere ;  to  trench  upon  other 
departments  of  the  government,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  about 
to  violate  the  constitution,  would  be  to  set  a  most  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous example  of  violation  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  Congress^ 
by  two-thirds  of  each  branch,  pass  a  law  contrary  to  the  veto  of  the 
President,  and  to  his  opinion  of  the  constitution,  is  he  afterwards  at 
liberty  to  prevent  its  execution  ?  The  injunction,  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  common  both  to  the  Federal  and  most  of  the  State  Consti-K 
tutions,  imposes  only  upon  the  chief  magistrate  the  duty  of  executing 
those  laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  specially  charged  ; 
of  supplying,  when  necessary,  the  means  with  which  he  is  entrusted 
to  enable  others  to  execute  those  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  ia 
confided  to  them ;  and  to  communicate  to  Coikgcess^  \i&%fi;\2tfyDft  ^  ^^^^ 
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laws,  that  the  guilty  may  be  brought  to  punishment,  or  the  defects  of 
legislation  remedied.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  govemment 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  regards  the  mere  execution  of  the  lawB| 
is  the  judiciary ;  and  yet  they  hold  their  offices  by  a  tenure  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  President.  Far  from  impairing  the  efficacy  of  any 
powers  with  which  he  is  invested,  this  permanent  character  in  the 
judicial  office  is  supposed  to  giye  stability  and  independence  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  those  powot 
which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constitutiony  and 
having,  I  hope,  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  of  an 
executive  nature,  the  question  arises  to  what  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  or  whose 
tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  constitution  ?  There  is  much  force  in  the 
argument  which  attaches  the  power  of  dismission  to  the  President 
and  Senate  conjointly,  as  the  appointing  power.  But  I  think  we 
must  look  for  it  to  a  broader  and  higher  source — the  legislative  de- 
partment. The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed  under  a  law 
which  enacts  the  mode  of  dismission.  This  is  the  case  in  the  post- 
office  department,  the  post- master  general  being  invested  with  both 
the  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission.  But  they  are  mrt  neces- 
sarily allied,  and  the  law  may  separate  them ;  and  assign  to  one  func- 
tionary the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a  different  one  the  right  to  dis- 
miss. Examples  of  such  a  separation  may  be  found  in  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  c^ce,  defines  its 
duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  offices 
not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  office,  coming  into 
existence  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will  may  provide  how, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the  officer  shall  both  cease  to 
exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which  he  shall  hold  the  office, 
and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the  constitution 
had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  oath,  could  not 
Congress  do  it  ?  But  the  constitution  has  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  any 
subordinate  offices,  and  therefore  Congress  may  supply  the  omission* 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  although  Congress,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  public  good,  brings  the  office  and  the  officer  into  being,  and 
M8jgm  their  purposes,  yet  tVve  Ptmdwit  has  a  control  over  the  offi- 
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cer  which  Congress  cannot  reach  or  regulate ;  and  this  control  in 
virtue  of  some  yagne  and  undefined  implied  executive  power  which 
the  friends  of  executive  supremacy  are  totally  unable  to  attach  to  any 
specific  clause  in  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  contended,  with  great  ability,  that  under  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  this  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereofj*^  Congress  is  the  sole  depository  of  implied  powers,  I  . 
and  that  no  other  department  or  officer  of  the  government  possesses 
any.  If  this  argument  be  correct,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy. 
But  if  the  power  of  dismission  be  incident  to  the  legislative  authority. 
Congress  has  the  clear  right  to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any 
other  department  of  the  government,  under  the  cited  clause.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate  it,  al- 
though it  cannot  divest  the  department  altogether  of  the  right. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the 
constitutioDi  vnafl^ted  by  precedent.  We  have  in  vain  called  upon 
our  opponents  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground ;  and  to  point  out  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant,  or  necessary  im- 
plication, subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official  corps  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  to  be  dismissed  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  without : 
any  reasons  publicly  assigned  or  avowed  for  the  dismission,  and  which 
excludes  Congress  fi'om  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tremen- 
dous consequences  of  such  a  vast  power.  No  such  clause  has  been 
shown ;  nor  can  it  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  does  not 
exist.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  any  such  satisfactory  evidence, 
gentlemen  entrench  themselves  behind  the  precedent  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1789,  when  the  first  Congress  recognized  the  power  of 
dismission  in  the  President ;  that  is,  they  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
first  Congress  as  to  what  the  constitution  meant  as  conclusive  of  what 

IS. 

The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  Houie  of  Represen- 
tatives against  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  able  minority,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  John  AdaxcA* 
It  is  inqaossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it  occasioned  mV!ELOX)X.\^v&% 
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impressed  with  the  conyiction  that  the  just  confidence  reposed  in  the 
&ther  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  had  great, 
if  not  decisive  influence  in  establishing  it.  It  has  never,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  administration,  been  submitted  to  the 
process  of  review.  It  has  not  been  reconsidered,  because  under  the 
mild  administrations  of  the  predecessors  of  the  President,  it  was  not 
abused,  but  generally  applied  to  cases  to  which  the  power  was  jostlj 
applicable. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  proceeded  to  recite  from  a  memorandum,  the  number  of  offioen 
removed  under  the  different  Presidents,  from  Washington  down ;  bat  the  repoitiei 
not  having  access  to  the  memorandum,  was  unable  to  note  the  precise  number  midec 
each,  and  can  only  state,  generally,  that  it  was  inconsderable  under  all  the  adnmiii- 
trations  prior  to  the  present,  but  under  that  of  General  Jackson  the  number  of  re- 
movals amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand— of  which  five  or  six  hunched,  were 
postmasters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  established  by  wise  men  are  entitled  to 
great  weight.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  on/y  evidence.  If 
the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by  concmrent  deci- 
sions, at  different  and  distant  periods,  and  by  opposite  dominant  par- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and  not  disturbed.  But  a  solitary 
precedent,  established,  as  this  was,  by  an  equal  vote  of  one  branch, 
and  a  powerful  minority  in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  a  confi- 
dence never  misplaced  in  an  illustrious  individual,  and  which  has 
never  been  re-examined,  cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent  as 
this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is,  what 
right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent  ?  The  course  <rf  this 
administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  all  that  has  been  previously  done.  Disdaining  to  move  on  in  the 
beaten  road  carefully  constructed  by  preceding  administrations,  and 
trampling  upon  every  thing,  it  has  seemed  resolved  to  trace  out  £or 
itself  a  new  line  of  noarch.  Then  let  us  inquire  how  this  administra- 
tion and  its  partisans  dispose  of  precedents  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  the  first  Congress  under  the  present  constitution.  If-  • 
precedent  of  that  Congress  be  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  an  exe- 
cutive power,  other  precedents  established  by  it,  in  support  of  lepi- 
lative  powers,  must  possess  a  like  force.  But  do  they  admit  this 
principle  of  equality  ?  No  such  thing ;  they  reject  the  precedents  of 
the  Congress  of  1789  sustaitun^XVvft  ^nv^\  o^  Cow^ress,  and  cling  to 
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that  only  which  expands  the  executive  aathority.    They  go  for  pre- 
rogative, and  they  go  against  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  first  Congress  that  assemhled  in  1789,  that  the  hank 
of  the  United  States  was  estahlished,  the  power  to  adopt  a  protective 
tariff  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognized  to  authorize  in- 
ternal improvements.  And  these  several  powers  do  not  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  precedent.  They  have  heen  again  and  again  affirm- 
ed and  reaffirmed  hy  various  Congresses,  at  different  and  distant  pe- 
riods, under  the  administration  of  every  dominant  party ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  people.  Yet  the  same  gentlemen  who  console 
themselves  with  the  precedent  of  1789  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
prerogative,  reject  as  unconstitutional  all  these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  of  the  majority.     How  various  are  the  sources  whence  the 
power  b  derivjed !    Scarcely  any  two  of  the  majority  agree  in  their 
deduction  o£  it.    Never  have  I  seen,  from  the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr.  , 
Madison,  one  of  the  majority,  any  thing  so  little  persuasive  or  con-  : 
vincing.  He  assumes  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent.   He  does  not  qualify  it ;  he  does  not  limit  it  to  that  executive 
power  which  the  constitution  grants.    He  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween executive  power  assigned  by  the  constitution,  and  executive 
power  enacted  by  law.    He  asks,  if  the  Senate  had  not  been  associa- 
ted with  the  President  in  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  President 
in  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
make  all  appointments  }    I  think  not ;  clearly  not.     It  would  have 
been  a  most  sweeping  and  far-fetched  implication.    In  the  silence  of 
the  constitution,  it  would  have  devolved  upon  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  mode  of  appointing  to  office  ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the 
clause,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  giving  to  Congress  power 
to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  says, "  the  danger  then  merely  consists  in  this  :  the  President  can 
displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be^j 
continued  in  it.     What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  i 
feel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his  power  ?  What  motives  !   Tha  ^vr»  \\fta3sN.\^ 
of  a  Washington  could  have  had  none ;  the  virtuous  \ie^.dL  ol^Sfi^i^vawa. 
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could  conceive  none  ;  but  let  him  ask  General  Jackson,  and  he  will 
tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him  that  he  wishes  his  ad- 
ministration to  be  a  unit ;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government ;  that  he  cannot  confide  in  men 
who  opposed  his  election ;  that  he  wants  places  to  reward  those  ^ho 
supported  it ;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor  ;  and  he  is  anxioiu 
to  create  a  great  power  in  the  State,  animated  by  one  spirit,  governed 
by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second  and  sustain  his  administration 
in  all  its  acts  and  measures ;  and  to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the 
appointment  of  the  successor  whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr. 
President,  do  you  suppose  are  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  on  which  Mr.  Madison  relied  ?  ^'  In  the  first  place,"  he  says, 
<^  He  will  be  impeachable  by  this  House  before  the  Senate  lor  such 
an  act  of  mal-administration,"  &c.  Impeachment !  It  is  not  a  scare- 
crow. Impeach  the  President  for  dismissing  a  receiver  or  register  of 
the  land  office,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs !  But  who  is  to  impeach 
him  ?  The  House  of  Representatives.  Now  suppose  a  majority  of 
that  House  should  consist  of  members  who  approve  the  principle  that 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors ;  and  suppose  a  great  number  of  them  J 
are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  spoils,  and  can  only 
be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from  office  whose  merits  K(}uire  that 
they  should  be  continued,  what  chance  do  you  think  tiiere  would  be 
to  prevail  upon  such  a  House  to  impeach  the  President  ?  And  if  it 
were  possible  that  he  should,  under  such  circumstances, be  impeach- 
ed, what  prospect  do  you  believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  comprising  also  members  not  particularly 
averse  to  lucrative  offices,  and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  prac- 
tised in  New  York,  was  first  boldly  advanced  in  Congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  President,  after  displacii^  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by  any 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced, 
there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  President  has  dis- 
missed him  ;  his  office  is  vacant ;  the  public  service  requires  it  to  be 
filled,  and  the  President  nominates  a  successor.  In  considering  this 
nomination,  the  President's  partisans  have  contended  that  the  Senate 
is  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  is  limi- 
ted to  the  single  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated 
Bat  suppose  the  Senate  were  toie^ec\.\iim^\)^^V.N«tt\s5A.^s«i'5  leave  the 
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office  stil  vacant,  and  would  not  reinstate  the  removed  officer.  The 
President  would  have  no  difficulty  in  nominating  another,  and  another, 
until  the  patience  of  the  Senate  being  completely  exhausted,  they 
finally  confirm  the  appointment  What  I  have  supposed  is  not  theory, 
but  actually  matter  of  fact.  How  often,  within  a  few  years  past, 
have  the  Senate  disapproved  of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have 
been  subsequently  called  upon  to  concur  in  filling  ?  How  often, 
wearied  in  rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whom 
they  never  would  have  appointed  ?  How  often  have  members  ap- 
proved of  bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected  ?  Ifj 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  op- 
pose, in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance  to 
executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases  of  improper 
removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every  person  nomi- 
nated, until  the  meritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But  the  Senate 
now  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  nearly  equally  divided,  one  por- 
tion of  which  is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nominations,  and  of  the  other, 
some  members  conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  hazarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a  necessary  office,  because  the 
President  may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is,  then,  no  security, : 
not  the  slightest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval in  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  appointment  to  office. 

During  the  debate  in  17S9,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  called 
for  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.    He  said : 

**  We  are  dedaring  a  power  in  the  Preaident  which  may  hereafter  be  greatly  abus- 
ed; for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chief  magistrate  inlwnom  such  entire  confidence 
can  be  placed  as  the  present.  Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with  the 
■Vendor  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  President,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  futnrity.*' 

******  We  ought  to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
•mbitidns  man  who  might  apply  it  to  dangerous  pnrposes.  If  we  give  this  power 
to  the  Preeodent,  he  may  from  caprice  remove  the  most  worthy  men  from  office : 
his  will  and  pleasure  will  be  the  slight  tenure  hy  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  and . 
of  consequence  you  render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject  dave  of 
a  person  who  may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence  his  fellow  citizens  have 
'  placed  in  him." 

Mr.  Huntington  said : 

*'  If  we  have  a  vicious  President,  who  inclines  to  abuse  this  power,  which  Cod 
forbid,  his  responsibility  will  stand  us  in  little  stead." 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  Vice  President  oCtVv^^J"^^ 
State*,  contended, 

24 
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"  That  we  are  making  these  officers  the  mere  creatures  of  the  President;  they 
dare  not  exercise  the  privilese  of  their  creation,  if  the  President  shall  order  them  to 
forbear ;  because  he  holds  their  thread  oi  life.  His  power  will  be  sovereign  over 
them,  and  will  soon  swallow  up  the  email  security  we  have  in  the  Senate's  concur- 
rence to  the  appointment ;  and  we  shall  shortly  need  no  other  than  the  authoiity 
of  the  supreme  executive  officer  to  nominate,  appoint,  continue  or  remove." 

Was  not  that  prophecy ;  and  do  we  not  feel  and  know  that  it  is 
prophecy  fulfilled  ? 

There  were  other  members  who  saw  clearly  into  the  future,  and 
predicted,  with  admirablls  forecast,  what  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  power.  But  there  was  one  eminently  gifted  in  tUs 
particular.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  a  Jackson 
to  foretell  what  a  Jackson  might  do.  Speaking  of  some  future  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Jackson — I  believe  of  Georgia — that  was  hiis  name.  What 
a  coincidence ! 

'*  If  he  wants  to  establish  an  aibitrary  authority,  and  finds  the  seeretaiy  of  finance 
(Mr.  Duane)  not  inclined  to  second  his  endeavors,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  thin 
to  remove  him,  and  get  one  appointed  (Mr.  Taney)  of  principles  more  congenial  to 
his  own.  Then,  says  he,  1  have  got  the  army,  let^  me  have  but  the  money,  an4 1 
will  establi^  my  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  your  visionary  republic.  Black,  indeed, 
is  the  heart  of  that  man  who  even  suspects  him  (WASHiiroioir)  to  be  capable  of 
abusing  powers.  But  alas!  he  cannot  be  with  us  lor  ever;  he  is  but  Q^ortal,*'  &c 
•  ^  •  (( -|yf(iy  ^Qi  ^  jYi^Lii  with  a  Pandora's  box  in  his  breast  come  mto  power. 
and  give  us  sensible  cause  to  lament  our  present  confidence  and  want  of  foresight." 

In  the  early  stages,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  de- 
bate, the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  not  that  the  President  was 
invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power,  but  that  it  should  be 
conferred  upon  him  by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  progress  of  it  the 
idea  was  suddenly  started  that  the  President  possessed  the  power 
from  the  constitution,  and  the  first  opinion  was  abandoned.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  shape  the  acts,  on  the  passage  of  which  the  ques- 
tion arose,  so  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal 
in  the  President. 

Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of  all  pre- 
cedents rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one  man !  A 
precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument,  by  a  House  of 
Representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  Senate  equally  divided,  under 
the  influence  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  father  of  his  countzyi 
upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  power  were  applied  as  we  know  it  has 
been  in  hundreds  of  instances  recently  applied,  the  President  himself 
would  be  justly  liable  to  impeacVimetil  «lxv^  t^mo^^  from  office,  and 
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which,  until  this  admin istration,  has  never,  since  its  adoption,  heen 
thoroughly  examined  or  considered.  A  power,  the  ahuses  of  which, 
as  developed  under  this  administration,  if  they  he  not  checked  and 
corrected,  must  inevitably  tend  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  over-  - 
throw  public  liberty.  A  standing  army  has  been  in  aUiree  countries, 
a  just  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  But  is  not  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dependents  upon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit, 
obeying  one  will,  and  aiming  at  one  end,  more  dangerous  and  formid- 
able than  a  standing  army  }  The  standing  army  is  separated  from 
the  mass  of  society,  stationed  in  barracks  or  military  quarters,  and 
operates  by  physical  force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ram- 
ified throughout  the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,'  village, 
and  hamlet,  having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
public  opinion.  A  brave  people,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted  to 
liberty,  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  a  military  force. 
But  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  the  executive,  by  the  post-office ; 
department,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press,  its  power  is ' 
invincible.  That  the  oper::tion  of  the  principle  which  subjects  to 
the  will  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  which  he  may  vacate  at 
pleasure,  without  assigning  any  cause,  must  be  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  short 
experience  which  we  have  had,  clearly  demonstrate. 

It  maybe  asked  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been  reviewed  ? 
Does- not  the  long. acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  propriety  ?  It  has  not 
been  re-examined  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  all  feel  and 
own  the  necessity  of  some  more  summary  and  less  expensive  and  less 
dilatory  mode  of  dismissing  delinquents  from  subordinate  offices  than 
that  of  impeachment,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  ;  certainly 
.it  is  the  only  one  for  which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all 
the  predecessors  of  the  President,  the  power  was  mildly  and  benefi- 
cially exercised,  having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  exceptions, 
applied  to  actual  delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  number  of  removals  which  were  made  during  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's administration,  they  were,  in  fact,  comparatively  few.  And 
yet  he  caime  into  power  as  the  head  of  a  great  party,  which  for  years 
had  been  systematically  excluded  from  the  executive  patronage  ;  a 
plea  which  cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  for  the  present  e\i\ei  itv^'^v^N.x^Xft- 
It  was  reserved  for  him  to  act  on  the  bold  and  daim^  ^^vwiv^^  w. 
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dismissing  from  office  those  "who  had  opposed  his  election ;  (jS  dis- 
missing from  office  for  mere  difference  of  opinion ! 

But  it  will  be  argued  that  if  the  summary  process  of  dismission  be 
expedient  in  dome  cases,  why  take  it  away  altogether  ?     The  bill 
under  consideration  does  not  disturb  the  power.     By  the  usage  of 
the  government,  not  I  think  by  the  constitution,  the  President  prac- 
tically possesses  the  power  to  dismiss  those  who  are  unworthy  of 
holding  these  offices.     By  no  practice  or  usage,  but  that  which  h^ ' 
himself  has  created,  has  he  the  power  to  dismiss  meritorious  officen 
only  because  they  differ  from  him  in  politics.    The  principal  object 
J    of  the  bill  is  to  require  the  President,  in  cases  of  dismission,  to  com- 
1    municate  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  officer ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  a  responsi- 
ble power.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  President  is  bound 
publicly  to  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act  from  passion  or  ca- 
,  price,  or  without  any  reason.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
;  discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed  his  election.    And  yet  this 
mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  ndmin- 
istration  !  They  think  it  unreasonable  that  the  President  should  state 
his  reasons.     If  he  has  none,  perhaps  it  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is,  I  think,  right  in  principle, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough.  It  makes  no  pfoviaion  for 
the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  of  the  President,  by  restoring  or  do- 
ing justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be  some,  but  not  sufficient 
restraint  against  abuses.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  an  amendment, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  but  which  I  will  not  press  against  the  de- 
cided wishes  of  those  having  the  immediate  care  of  the  bill.  Bj 
this  amendment,*  as  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  with  certain  ex- 

* 

*  The  amendment  was  in  the  following  words: 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  instances  of  appointment  to  ofBce,  by  the  Pien- 
'  dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  remoTal  diall 
be  exercised  only  in  concurrence  with  the  Senate  ;  and  when  the  Senate  is  not  ia 
session,  the  President  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  commnnicating  his  reasomfor 
the  suspension  during  the  first  month  of  its  succeeding  session,  and  if  the  Senate 
concur  with  him  the  officer  shall  be  removed,  but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him,  tbt 
officer  shall  be  restored  to  office. 

Mr.  Clay  was  subsequently  induced  nol  lo  \vi«&  Vi\«  vcMtudment  at  this  time; 
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ceptions,  the  power  at  present  exercised  is  made  a  suspensory  power. 
The  President  may,  in  the  vacation  of  the  Senate,  suspend  the  offi-  ( 
cer,  and  appoint  a  temporary  successor.  At  the  next. session  of  the 
Senate  he  is  to  communicate  his  reasons :  and  if  they  are  deemed 
sufficient,  the  suspension  is  confirmed^  and  the  Senate  will  pass  upon 
the  new  officer.  If  insufficient,  the  displaced  officer  is  to  be  restored. 
This  amendment  is  substantially  the  same  proposition  as  one  which 
I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  its  last  session. — 
Under  this  suspensory  power,  the  President  will  be  able  to  discharge 
an  defiBialters  or  delinquents  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  concur  in  all  such  dismissions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
insure  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  feel 
that  if  he  honestly  and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  can- 
not be  displaced  arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has 
independently  exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended  that  the  President  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are  " 
faithfully  executed,  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal.  That  ,  1 
injunction  of  the  constitution  imports  a  mere  general  superintendence, 
except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law- 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dismission.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the  abuses  of  subordinate  officers 
that  the  eye  erf  the  President  is  upon  them,  and  that  he  can  commu- 
nicate their  delinquency.  The  State  Executives  do  not  possess  this 
power  of  dismission.  In  several,  if  not  all,  the  States,  the  Governor 
cannot  even  dismiss  the  Secretary  of  State ;  yet  we  have  heard  no 
complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  State  Executives,  or  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the  States.  The  President  has  no  power  to  dis- 
miss the  judiciary ;  and  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility, 
how  he  could  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  if  the  judges  will  not 
conform  to  his  opinion,  and  he  cannot  dismiss  them } 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  question,  in  considering 
either  the  original  bill  or  the  amendment.  The  former  does  not  touch 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only  makes  it  conditional  in- 
stead of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  great  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  foreign  ministers,  between  whom  and  the  president  e\3i\.vt^ 
confidence  should  exist     This  is  admitted.    But  a\M^\^  \i  ^JEife^x^sv- 
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dent  removes  any  of  them,  the  people  ought  to  know  the  cause.  The 
amendment,  however,  does  not  reach  those  classes  of  officers.  And 
supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  legislative  authority  is  competent  to  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dismission,  there  can  he  no  just  cause 
to  apprehend  that  it  will  fail  to  make  such  modifications  and  excep- 
tions as  may  he  called  for  by  the  public  interest ;  especially  as  what- 
ever bill  may  be  passed  must  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  And  if  it  should  attempt  to  impose  improper  restrictions 
upon  the  executive  authority,  that  would  furnish  a  legitimate  ocoh 
sion  for  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  mo^  heartily 
vote  for  the  bil!;%ith  or  without  the  amendment  which  I  haye  pro- 
posed. 
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Iif  TUB  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  fU^  1836. 


IFonner  attempts  to  procure  a  Distribution  to  the  aereral  States  of  the  Procoads 
of  the  Pnhlic  Lands  having  been  baffled  by  Executive  influence  and  the  Execntita 
Vetq,  llr.  Cia.Y,  on  the  day  above  indicated,  introduced  the  plan  anew,  adrocattnff 
it  as  follows :] 

Although  I  find  myself  borne  down  by  the  severest  affliction  with 
which  Providence  has  ever  been  pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have  thought 
that  my  private  gne&  ought  not  longer  to  prevent  me  firom  attempt- 
ing, ill  as  I  feel  qualified,  to  discharge  my  public  duties.  And  I  now 
rise^in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given,  to  ask  leave  to 
introauce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  lor  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  land 
to  certain  Stetes. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  highly 
important  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose.  The 
bill,  which  I  desire  to  introduce,  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  years  1833,  '34,  '35,  '36  and  '37, 
among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  and  conforms  substan* 
tially  to  that  which  passed  in  1833.  It  is  therefore  of  a  temporary 
character ;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  a  salutary  operation,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  a  future  Congress  to  give  it  an  indefinite  continu- 
ance, and,  if  otherwise,  it  will  expire  by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event 
of  war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any  foreign  power,  ttie  bill  ia 
to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  directs  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  seven 
new  States,  shall  be  set  apart  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
cent,  reserved  by  their  several  compacts  with  the  United  States ;  and 
that  theresidue  of  the  proceeds,  whether  firom  sales  made  in  the  States 
or  Territories,  shall  be  divided  among  the  twenty-fi)ur  States  in  pro-, 
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portion  to  their  respective  federal  population.  In  this  respect  the  bill 
conforms  to  that  -which  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  allowed  the  new  States  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  but  as  that  was  objected  to  by  the  President,  in  his  veto 
message,  and  has  been  opposed  in  other  quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to 
restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more  moderate  sum.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains large  and  liberal  grants  of  land  to  several  of  the  new  States,  to 
place  them  upon  an  equality  with  others  to  which  the  bounty  of  Con- 
gress has  been  heretofore  extended,  and  provides  that,  when  other 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  shall  receive  their  shaie 
of  the  common  fund. 

The  nett  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year  1833, 
was  the  sum  of  $3,967,682  55,  in  the  year  1834,  was  $4,857,600  69, 
and  in  the  year  1835,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  three  first 
quarters  and  an  estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  $12,222,121  15  ;  making 
an  aggregate  for  the  three  years  of  $21,047,404  39.  This  aggregate 
is  what  the  bill  proposes  to  distribute  and  pay  to  the  twenty-four 
States  on  the  first  day  of  may,  1836,  upon  the  principles  which  I 
fta^e  ftited.  '  The  diflference  between  the  estimate  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  that  which  I  have  ofiered  of  the  pioduct 
of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises  from  my  Ifaving  taken,  as  the 
probable  sum,  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  three  first  quarters, 
and  he  some  other  conjectural  sum.  Deducting  from  the  $21,047,- 
404  39  the  fifteen  per  cent,  to  which  the  seven  new  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill,  will  be  first  entitled,  amounting  to  $2,612,350  18, 
there  will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four  States  of  the 
Union  the  sum  of  $18,435,054  21.  Of  this  sum  the  proportion  of 
Kentucky  will  be  $960,947  41 ;  of  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $1,581,- 
669  39;  of  North  Carolina,  $988,632  42;  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
$2,083,233  32.  The  proportion  of  Indiana,  including  the  fifteen  per 
cent,  will  be  $855,588  23  ;  of  Ohio,  $1,677,110  84,  and  of  Missis- 
sippi, $958,945  42.  And  the  proportions  of  all  the  twenty-fotir 
States  are  indicated  in  a  table  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  prepared  at 
my  instance  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  c^the  Senate,  and  to  which 
any  Senator  may  have  access.*    The  grounds  on  which  the  extra 

'■•  *  The  following  is  the  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clay  : 

,  Statement  showing  the  dividend  of  each  State  (according  to  the  federal  popnla- 
tJoD)  of  the  proceeds  of  the  PubUc  liaxi^,  dmiv^vVie  ^^^ja  183^4  and  *85,  after  de- 
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allowance  is  made  to  the  new  States  are,  first,  their  complaint  that 
all  lands  sold  by  the  federal  government  are  fire  years  exempted  from 
taxation ;  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  will 
augment  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  lands  within  them ;  and,  lastly, 
their  recent  settlement. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congressi 
in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands,  upon  the 
principles  of  that  now  ofTerecL  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  session,  had  specially  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands ;  had  adverted 
to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  disposal  of  them 
which  might  appear  to  Congress  most  conducive  to  the  quiet,  har- 
mony, and  general  interest  of  the  American  people. 

After  such  a  message,  the  President's  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  the  dd 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  not  returned,  as  the  constitution  lequireei 
but  was  retained  by  him  after  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  aK3 

dactinf  fW>m  the  amount  15  per  cent,  previously  allowed  to  the  seven  New  States. 
[FFactioiw  of  doIlaiB  are  ommitted  in  the  following  soma.] 


Feiloal  PopQ- 
Utkm. 

Maine 309,437 

New  Ha^ipshire, 269,326 

Maasacbnsetts, 710,408 

Rhode  Ld&nd, 97,194 

Connecticut,-. 297,665 

Vermont, 280,657 

New  York, 1,918,653 

New  Jeraejr, 819,922 

Pennsylvania 1,848,072 

Delaware 75,432 

Afaryland,... 405,843 

Viii^a, ...1,023,503 

North  Carolina, 639,747 

South  Carolina, 455,025 

Georgia, 429,811 

Kentucky, 621,832 

Tennessee, 625,263 

Ohio, 936,884 

Louinana, 171,694 

Indiana, 813,031 

Illinois,..^ 157,147 

Missouri,... 130,419 

Mifisissippi 110,858 

Alabama, 262,608 


Shan  for  each 
State. 

^!p617,269 
416,202 
948,298 
150,19& 
469,996 
483,713 

2,964,884 
494,891 

2,083,288 
116,568 
027,169 

1,581,669 
968,682 
701,496 
664,208 
960,947 
966,249 

1,446,266 
266,827 
680,102 
242,846 
201,64b 
170JS41 


Piftaea  ptr  cMt. 
taNnrSutaa. 


TMalto 


380,844 
67,661 
825,486 
488,760 
174,864 
788,408 
54\34& 


882,86B 
uQvJoBn 
726,f^ 
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until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which  had  no  power  to  act  upon 
it.  It  was  understood  and  helieved  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  the  President  had  prepared  objections  to  it,  which  he 
had  intended  to  return  with  his  negative  ;  but  he  did  not.  If  the  bill 
had  been  returned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
passed,  notwithstanding  those  objections.  In  the  House,'it  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds.  And,  in  the  Senate, 
although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its  passage,  it  was  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  some  of  the 
Senators  who  had  voted  against  the  land  bill  had  changed  their  views, 
and  would  have  voted  for  it  upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the 
Senate. 

.  There  are  those  who  believe  the  bill  was  unconstitutionally  re- 
tained by  the  President  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  But  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the  public  domain  in 
trust  for  the  common  benefit  oi  all  the  States ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
competent  to  provide  by  law  that  the  trustees  shall  make  distribution 
«f  .the  proceeds  of  the  three  past  years,  as  well  as  future  years,  among 
those  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest.  The  bill  makes  such  a  pro- 
vision. And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  sum  which  it  proposes  to 
distribute  is  about  the  gross  surplus,  or  balance,  estimatejj  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836.  When  the  returns  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  come  in,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  sur- 
plus is  larger  than  the  sum  which  the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should 
not  be,  there  will  remain  the  seven  millions  held  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  applicable,  as  far  as  it  may.be  received,  to  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  rf  the 
probable  revenue  of  future  years ;  but,  at  the  proper  time,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  exc]jjgive  of , what  may  be  received 
from  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  eco- 
nomical purposes  of  government,  in  a  time  of  peace.  And  the  bill, 
as  I  have  already  stated ,  provides  for  seasons  of  war.  I  wish  to  guard 
against  all  misconception  by  repeating,  what  I  have  heretofore  several 

'  times  said,  that  this  bill  is  not  founded  upon  any  notion  of  a  power  in 
Congress  to  lay  9flkd  collect  taxes  and  distribute  the  amount^among 
theBeveral  States.     I  think  Congreas  possesses  no  such  power,  and 

has  no  right  to  exercise  it,  unlW  some  audi  wtv^TAtcietA.  ^  t\\at  ^^ro- 
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posed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  shall  be 
adopted.    But  the  bill  rests  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  over  the  territories  and  property  of  the  \ 
United  States  in  the  constitution,  and  upon  express  stipulations  in  \ 
the  deeds  of  cession. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the  profound- 
eat  regret,  the  decision  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.     If  it  had  been  his  pleas- 
ure to  approve  it,  the  heads  of  departments  would  not  now  be  taxing 
their  ingenuity  to  find  out  useless  objects  of  expenditure,  or  objects 
which  may  well  be  postponed  to  a  more  distant  day.     If  the  bill  had  ^ 
passed,  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been,  dunng  the 
last  three  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  States,  applicable  by  them 
to  the  beneficent  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  education,  or 
colonization.     What  immense  benefits  might  not  have  been  difiused  \ 
throughout  the  land  by  the  active  employment  of  that  large  sum  ? 
Wliat  new  channels  of  commerce  and  communication  might  not  have  \ 
been  opened?    What  industry  stimulated,  what  labor  rewarded?    ■ 
How  many  youthful  minds  might  have  received  the  blessings  of  ed«-   '. 
cation  and  knowledge,  and  been  rescued  from  ignorance,  vice,  and    ' 
ruin  ?    How  many  descendants  of  A&ica  might  have  been  transported  ,, 
from  a  country  where  they  can  never  enjoy  political  or  social  equality,    '■ 
to  the  native  land  of  their  fathers,  where  no  impediment  exists  to  their 
attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  ?    Where  they  might  have  been  successful  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion  of  the  Lord,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  civil  liberty  ! 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between  what  might  have 
been  effected,  and  what  has  been  in  fact  done,  with  that  large  amount  i 
of  national  treasure,  our  sensations  of  regret,  on  account  of  the  failure    > 
of  the  bill  of  1833,  are  still  keener.     Instead  of  its  being  dedicated  to 
the  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people,  and  our  entire  country,  it  has 
been  an  object  of  scrambling  among  local  corporations,  and  locked  up 
in.  the  vaults,  or  loaned  out.  by  the  directors  of  a  few  of  them,  who 
are  not  under  the  slightest  responsibility  to  the  government  or  people 
of  the  United  States.     Instead  of  liberal,  enlightened,  and  national  ^ 
purposes,  it  has  been  partially  applied  to  local,  limited,  and  selfiahi  ■ 
uses.    Applied  to  'wcreaae  the  semi-annual  dWidenSia  oi  feNO\\Vft  «Nft^- 
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holders  in  &yorite  banks  !  Twenty  millions  of  the  national  treasure 
are  scattered  in  parcels  among  petty  corporations ;  and  while  they 
are  growling  over  the  fragments  and  greedy  for  more,  the  secretaries 
are  brooding  on  schemes  for  squandering  the  whole. 

But  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tells  us  that  the  principal  is  yet  safe,  and  much  good 
may  be  still  achieved  with  it.  The  general  government,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary exercise  pf  executive  power,  no  longer  affords  aid  to  any 
new  works  of  internal  improvement.  Although  it  sprang  from  tlie 
Union,  and  cannot  survive  the  Union,  it  no  longer  engages  in  aby 
public  improvement  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  is 
but  justice  to  it  to  acknowledge  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  spirited  State  of  Maryland,  it  effected  one  national  road  having 
that  tendency.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  land,  in 
every  variety  of  form,  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising,  wanting 
pecuniary  aid  as  well  as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  have  un- 
dertaken what  the  general  government  is  prevented  from  accomplish- 
11^.  Hey  are  strengthening  the  Union  by  various  lines  of  commu- 
nication thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains.  New  Tork  has 
completed  one  great  chain:  Pennsylvania  another,  bolder  in  concep- 
tion and  far  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Virginia  has  a  similar 
work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enterprise  and  energy.  A  fourth 
fiurther  south,  where  the  parts  of  the  Union  are  too  loosely  connected, 
has  been  projected,  and  it  can  certainly  be  executed  with  the  sup- 
plies which  this  bill  affords,  and  perhaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertaldnga  comple- 
ted, we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  Union  will  be  bound 
by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluble.  As  the  general  gov- 
ernment withholds  all  direct  agency  from  these  traly  national  works, 
and  from  all  new  objects  of  internal  improvement,  ought  it  not  to 
yield  to  the  States,  what  is  their  own,  the  amount  received  from  the 
public  lands }  It  would  thus  but  execute  faithfrOly  a  trust  expressly 
created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or  resulting  from  the  treaties 
of  acquisition.  With  this  ample  resource,  every  desirable  object  of 
improvement,  in  every  part  of  our  extensive  country,  may,  in  diie 
I  time,  be  accomplished.  Flacmg  this  exhaustlcss  frind  in  the  hands 
€^ihe  several  members  of  the  confederacy,  their  common  federal 
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head  maj  address  them  in  the  glowii^  language  of  the  British  bard, 
and 

''Bid  haibon  open, public  ways  extend. 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projecting,  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  his  bounds,  that  subject  command. 
And  roll  obedient  nvers  through  the  land.'^ 

TJie  affitirs  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  me.  In  the  session  \ 
of  1831-2|  a  motion  from  a  quarter  principally  unfiriendl j  to  me,  was 
made  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  manufitctures,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  I  strenuously  opposed  the  reference.  I  remonstrated,  I 
protested,  I  entreated,  I  implored.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands  was  the  regular  standing  commit- 
tee to  which  such  reference  should  be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  ' 
contended  that  the  public  lands  and  domestic  manufactures  were  sub- 
jects absolutely  incongruous.  The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embar- 
rassment was  intended  me.  I  felt  that  the  design  was  to  place  in  my 
hands  a  maay  edged  instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch  without 
being  womded.  Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repugnance,  and  I 
enga^ped  aasidulously  in  the  task  which  had  been  so  unkindly  assigned  - 
me.  This,  or  a  similar  bill,  was  the  offspring  of  my  deliberations. 
When  reported,  the  report  accompanying  it  was  referred  by  the  same 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  very  committtee  on  the  public  land,  to 
which  I  had  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the  subject  originally  as- 
signed, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  counteracting  report,  ', 
Bat  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it  passed  the  Senate  at  that  session.  At 
the  next,  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  confess  I  feel  anxious  for  the  Esite  of  this  measure,  less  on  account 
of  any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposing  it,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  than 
from  a  firm,  sincere,  and  thorough  conviction,  that  no  one  measure 
ever  presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  fraught  with  so  much 
unmixed  good,  and  could  exert  such  powerful  and  enduring  influence 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  and  upon  some  of  its  highest 
interests.  If  I  can  be  instrumental,  in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of 
it,  I  shall  enjoy,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enter, 
a  heart-feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting  consolat\9>ti.  \  ^Vv^  c»£C^ 
thsiie  BO  regrets,  no  complaints ^  no  reproachea  on  mj  qtwu  %&A^2rasX« 

25- 
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When  I  look  back  upon  my  bumble  ori^n,  left  an  orphan  too  yooi^ 
to  have  been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caresses,  with  a  wid- 
owed mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  ofispring,  in  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  without  a  regular  education,  without  for- 
rtune,  without  friends,  withemt  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
'  with  my  public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high  places 
and  honors  to  which  Ihave  been  called  by  the  favor  and  partiality 
of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful.  And  I  shall  take 
with  me  the  pleasing  consciousness  that,  in  whatever  station  I  have 
been  placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify  their 
confidence  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  zealous  discharge  of  my  public 
duties.  Pardon  these  personal  allusions.  I  make  the  motion  df  which 
notice  has  been  given. 


ON  THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 


In  tux  Skmats  of  the  Ukitso  States,  Januakt  16, 1837. 


I 

i 


VXhe  Senate  of  the  United  States,  having,  in  1884,  Tesohred,  by  a  decisive  vote, 
that  the  President  (Jackson,)  in  his  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  Removal  oi 
the  Depoaites,  had  assumed  and  exercised  power  not  granted  by  the  Gonstitntioii 
or  the  laws,  but  inconsistent  with  them— Mr.  Bsirroif  immediately  gave  notice  that  I 
he  should  move  to  expunge  the  same  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate.    He  made  hia  \ 
motion  accordingly,  but  it  did  not  prevail  until  the  session  of  1896-7,  when  a  strong  | 
Jackson  majority  having  been  secured,  it  was  oressed  to  a  successful  issue.    On  thia 
occasion,  "Mi.  Clat  spoke  as  follows :] 

Considering  that  I  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  and  the  consequent  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  majorii^ 
of  the  Senaia  hy  whose  vote  it  was  adopted,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  say  something  on  this  expunging  resolution,  and  1  always  have 
intended  to  do  so  when  I  should  be  persuaded  that  there  existed  a 
settled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  Bitt  it  was  so  taken 
up  and  put  down  at  the  last  session — ^taken  up  one  day,  when  a 
speech  Wfto  prepared  for  delivery,  and  put  down  when  it  was  pronoun- 
ced, that  I  really  doubted  whether  there  existted  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  ever  putting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the  very  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, it  will  be  recollected  that  the  resolution  came  up,  and  in  several 
quarters  of  the  Senate  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  come  to  a  defi- 
nitive decision.  On  that  occasion,  1  offered  to  waive  my  right  to 
address  the  Senate,  and  silently  to  vote  upon  the  resolution ;  but  It 
was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  laid  liiere  forever,  as  the  country 
supposed,  and  as  1  believed.  It  is  however  now  revived ;  and  sundry 
changes  having  taken  place  in  tiie  members  of  this  body,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  present  design  is  to  bring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute 
inclusion. 

I  have    not  risen  to  repeat  at  full   length  the   argument  by 
'•^tich  the.  friends  of  the  resolution  of  March)  IB^^  «\aA\«a«^  *^- 
'^^i  argumeDt  is  heibre  the  world — was  unanswei^^  al  ^'^  >lvcs«^ 
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and  is  unanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presenee  of 
my  country  and  my  God,  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solemn  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  every  proposition  contained  in  that  resolution.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  commit  such  an  infliction  upon  the  Senate  as 
that  would  be,  of  retracing  the  whole  ground  of  argument  formerly 
occupied,  I  desire  to  lay  before  it  at  this  time,  a  brief  and  true  state 
of  the  case.  Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken  of  giving  to  the  expunging 
resolution  the  sanction  of  the  American  Senate,  I  wish,  by  presenting 
a  faithful  outline  of  the  real  questions  involved  in  the  resolution  of 
1834,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  inefiectual  appeal  to  the 
sober  judgments  of  senators.  I  begin  by  reasserting  the  truth  of  that 
resolution. 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense  im- 
pcHrtance  of  the  money  power  in  a  representative  government.  It  is 
the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  to  conform 
Its  administration  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  Di^ive  parliament  of  the  power  of  freely  granting  or  with- 
holding  supplies,  and  surrender  to  the  king  the  purse  of  the  nation, 
hs  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monarch.  Whatever  msy  be  the 
form  of  government,  elective  or  hereditary,  democratic  or  despotic, 
that  person  who  commands  the  force  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  purse  of  the  nation,  has  thao* 
lute  power,  whatever  may  be  the  official  name  by  which  he  is 
called. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the  tessonsi  on  civil  Uberty, 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we  sprung,  endea* 
Tored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
every  possible  security  against  the  intrusion  of  the  executive.     With 
I  this  view.  Congress  alone  is  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
^  power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes.    When  collected,  not  a  cent  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
And  among  the  first  acts  of  this  government,  was  the  passage  of  a 
law  establishing   the  treasury  department,  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
the  legal  and  regular  disbursement  of  the  money  so  collpcted.     Bf 
that  act  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  varying  in  respect  from  all  the  other  departments,  he 
la  to  reporty  not  to  the  President)  bul  4\tecV\^  \.oC«t^s6%ia^^%\jiLSa\»r 
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bie  to  be  called  to  ^ve  information  in  person  before  Congress.  It  la 
impossible  to  examine  dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  he  is  emphatically  the  agent  of  Congress  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  assigned  by  the  constitution  of  Congress.  The  act  fur- 
ther provides  that  a  treasurer  riiall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep 
the  public  money,  and  none  can  be  drawn  from  his  custody  but  under 
the  authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded 
by  the  roister.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  is  presented  can  the 
treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from  the  public  purse.  Why  was 
the  concurrence  of  these  four  officers  required  in  disbursements  of  the 
public  money  ?  Was  it  not  for  greater  security  ?  Was  it  not  intended 
that  each,  exercising  a  separate  and  independent  will,  should  be  a 
check  upon  every  other  ?  Was  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  con- 
sider each  of  these  four  officers,  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  not  as  a 
mere  automaton,  but  as  an  intellectual,  intelligent,  and  responsible 
person,  bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  stop  the  warrant,  or  stop 
the  money,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were  wanting  f 
» 

Thiu  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816.  During  that  long  timSflT 
no  Pieaident  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  custody  of  the 
public  purse.  It  remained  where  the  law  placed  it,  undisturbed,  and 
every  chief  magistrate,  including  the  fiather  of  his  country,  respected 
the  law. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  ;  and,  by  the  16th  section  of  the 
act,  it  is  enacted, 

^  Tliat  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  ITnited  States  in  places  in  which  the 
said  Bank  and  the  branches  thereof  may  he  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  Bank 
or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  shall  at  at  any  time  other- 


/ 


Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  express  words  of  the  law, 
that  the  power  to  make  any  order  or  direction  for  the  removal  of  the 
public  deposites,  is  confided  to  the  Secretary  alone,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  President,  and  all  the  world  besides.  And  the  law, 
proceeding  upon  the  established  principle  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  purse^  acts  as  the  direct  agent 
of  Congress^  requires,  in  the  event  of  &u  pt&em^  c»  dca^>afiD%%>  "(^ 
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Ibdioe,  beheld  in  the  actaboldanddangeroiui  exercise  of  ppwer ;  aad 
no  human  sagacity  can  now  foresee  the  'tremendous  consequencea 
which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  adopted  not  long  before  the 
-approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and,  as  the  concurrence  of  both 
iyranches  ndght  be  necessary  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  deposites, 
the  object  was  to  take  the  chance  of  a  possible  division  between  them, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  restoration. 

And  where  did  the  President  find  the  power  for  this  most  extraor- 
dinary act  >  It  has  been  seen  that  the  constitution,  jealous  of  all 
executire  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  had  confined  it 
to  the  exclusive  care  of  Congress  by  every  precautionary  guard,  finom 
the  first  imposition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the 
law  of  1816,  is  express  and  free  firom  all  ambiguity ;  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  sole  exclusive  depository  of  the  au- 
thority which  it  confers. 


*-» 


Those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  President  have  to  support  it 
against  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  against  the  explicit 
words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and  theory  of  all  our 
institutions. 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable  obstacles  ^    By  a  ^ 
aedes  of  far-fetched  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  were 
as  true  as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  perverted,  would  stop 
hr  ahari  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exercised. 

The  first  of  these  implied  powers  is,  that  of  dismissal,  which  is  I 
daimed  for  the  President.     Of  all  the  questioned  powers  ever  exer- 
cised by  the  government,  this  is  the  most  questionable.     From  the 
first  Congress  down  to  the  present  administration,  it  had  never  been 
examined.     It  was  carried  then,  in  the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice  President.    And  those  who,  at  that  day  argued  in  behalf 
of  the  power,  contended  for  it  upon  conditions  which  have  been  ut- 
terly disregarded  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.     The  power  of/ 
dismissal  is  no  where  on  the  constitution  granted,  in  expresa  tAtCQ&\ 
to  the  Vreadent   It  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  ws^  ^gcwit^^'^^ts 
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and  the  friends  of  the  power  have  never  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  constitution  from  ^rhich  it 
springs  ? 

But,  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incontestible  as  it  is  justly 
controvertable,  we  utterly  deny  the  consequences  deduced  from  it. 
The  argument  is,  that  the  President  has,  by  implication,  the  power 
of  dismissal.  From  this  first  implication  another  is  drawn,  and  that 
is,  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  control  the  officer,  whom  be 
may  dismiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  all  cases  whatever; 
and  that  this  power  of  control  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  even 
the  case  of  a  specific  duty  expressly  assigned  by  law  to  the  designa- 
ted officer. 

Now,  we  deny  these  results  from  the  dismissing  power.    That 

power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw  after  it  only  a  right  of  general  auperin- 

r  tendence.     It  cannot  authorize  the  President  to  substitute  his  will  to 

i 

the  will  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
^Above  all,  it  cannot  justify  such  a  substitution  in  a  case  whore  the 
law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  to  a  designated  officer  ezdu- 
sively  the  performance  of  a  particular  duty,  and  commands  him  to 
report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to  Congress,  in  a  case  regarding  the 
public  purse  of  the  nation,  committed  to  the  exclusive  cootrol  of 
Congress. 

Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  contesting  would  c<mcen- 
trate  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  na- 
tion, uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  official  responsibility.  In- 
stead of  each  officer  being  responsible,  in  his  own  separate  sphere, 
for  his  official  acts,  he  would  shelter  himself  behind  the  orders  of  the 
President.  And  what  tribunal,  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  below, 
could  render  judgment  against  any  officer  for  an  act,  however  atro- 
cious, performed  by  the  express  command  of  the  President,  whicb^ 
according  to  the  argument,  he  was  absolutely  bound  to  obey  ? 

Whilst  all  official  responsibility  would  be  utterly  annihilated  io 
isuboidinated  officers,  there  would  be  no  practical  or  available  respon- 
sibiUty  in  the  President  lamseU. 
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Bat  the  case  has  been  supposed,  of  a  necessity  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  and  a  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
move them  ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  Pre- 
sident may  not  remove  him,  and  command  the  deed  to  be  done.   That 
18  an  extreme  case,  ^rhich  may  be  met  by  another.    Suppose  the 
President|  without  any  necessity,  orders  the  removal  from  a  place  of 
safety  to  a  place  of  hazard.    If  there  be  danger  that  a  President  may 
neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a  President  may  abuse 
his  authority.     Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute.     And  there  is 
more  security  for  the  public  in  holding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  specially  assigned  to  him^ 
under  all  his  official  responsibility,  than  to  allow  the  President  to 
wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his  responsibility,  and 
stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.     It  is  far  better  that  millions 
should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  than  to 
establish  the  monstrous  principle  that  all  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  executive  government  shall  be  broken  down,  the  whole  power  ' 
absorbed  by  one  man,  and  his  will  become  the  supreme  rule.     The 
argument  which  I  am  combating  places  the  whole  treasury  of  the 
nation  at  Ae  mercy  of  the  executive.     It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  appro- 
priations by  law,  and  the  formalities  of  warrants  upon  the  treasury. 
Assuming  the  argument  to  be  correct,  what  is  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  an  order  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanction  of  a  previous  legal  appro- 
priation, to  the  Comptroller  to  countersign  it,  to  the  Register  to  re- 
gister it,  and  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  it  ?    What  becomes  of  that 
quadruple  security  which  the  precaution  of  the  law  provided  ?    In- 
stead of  four  substantive  and  independent  wills,  acting  under  legid 
obligstions,  all  are  merged  in  the  executive  voters. 

Bdt  there  was  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever  for  the 
measure.  Every  fiscal  consideration,  (and  no  other  had  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  President  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the  deposites  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of  perfect  safety  where  by  law  they 
were.  We  told  you  so  at  the  time.  We  asserted  that  the  charges 
of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  And  time,  that  great  arbiter  of  human  controversies, 
has  confirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  Bank,  from  documents  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  tte  ^te»fc\i\.  ««fc- 
Bion,  appears  to  be  able  not  only  to  return  every  doWix  qH  ^a  l^«^ 
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held  in  its  capital  by  the  public,  but  an  addition  ef  eleven  per  cent, 
beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  the  executive  act,  have  to  maintain  not  only 
that  the  President  may  assume  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
especially  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  that  he  may 
remove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  cause,  because  he 
refused  to  remove  the  public  deposites  without  cause. 

My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  di£ferent  conclusion.  I  think,  I 
solemnly  believe,  that  the  President  ^<  assumed  upon  himself  authority 
and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  devogar 
tion  of  both,"  in  the  language  of  the  resolution.  I  believed  then  in 
the  truth  of  the  resolution  ;  and  I  now  in  my  place,  and  under  aU 
my  responsibility,  re-avow  my  unshaken  conviction  of  it. 

But  it  has  been  contended  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1894,  that  the 
Senate  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any  qu^rtion  which  by 
possibility,  may  become  a  subject  of  impeachment.  It  is  manifest 
that  if  it  may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  ap[»r(^riate  form  in  which  it 
may  be  done  than  that  of  resolutions,  joint  or  separate,  orders,  or 
bills.  In  no  other  mode  can  the  collective  sense  of  the  body  be  ex« 
pressed.  But  Senators  maintain  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
the  separate  authcNrity  of  the  Senate,  it  is  bound  to  stand  mute,  and 
not  breathe  one  word  of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  According  to 
the  argument,  the  greater  the  violation  of  the  constitution  or  the  law, 
the  greater  the  incompetency  of  the  Senate  to  express  any  opinioi 
upon  it !  Further,  that  this  incompetency  is  not  confined  ta  the  acts 
of  the  President  only,  but  extends  to  those  of  every  officer  who  is 
liable  to  impeachment  under  the  constitution.  Is  this  possible  ?  Can 
it  be  true  ?  Contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  Senate  the 
only  being  which  has  no  power  of  self-preservation — ^no  right  to  com- 
plain or  to  remonstrate  against  attacks  upon  its  very  existence  ? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Senate,  being  the  constitutional  tribonil 
to  try  all  impeachments,  is  thereby  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  express  any  opmion  u^n  any  official  malfeasance,  except 
when  acting  in  its  judicial  c\kBiae\Ai. 
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If  this  disqualification  exist,  it  applies  to  all  impeachable  officers, 
and  ought  to  have  protected  the  late  Postmaster  General  against  the 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate,  declaring  that  he  had 
borrowed  money  contrary  to  law.  And  it  would  disable  the  Senate 
from  considmng  that  treasury  order,  which  has  formed  such  a  prom- 
inent subject  of  its  deliberations  during  the  present  session. 

And  how  do  Senators  maintain  this  obligation  of  the  Senate  to 
remain  silent  and  behold  itself  stript,  one  by  one,  of  all  constitutional 
powers,  without  resistance,  and  without  murmur  ?  Is  it  imposed  by 
the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  Has  any  part  of  that  instrument 
been  pointed  to  which  expressly  enjoins  it  ?  No,  no,  not  a  syllable. 
But  it  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  by  another  fer-fetched  implication. 
Because  the  Senate  is  the  body  which  is  to  try  impeachments,  there- 
fore it  is  inferred  the  Senate  can  express  no  opinion  on  any  matter 
which  may  form  the  subject  of  impeachment.  The  constitution  does 
not  say  so.     That  is  undeniable  :  but  Senators  think  so. 

The  Senate  acts  in  three  characters,  legislative,  executive  and  jiH 
dieial ;  and  fbtir  importance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In  that,  almost  every 
day  that  it  has  been  in  session  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  some 
legislative  business  has  been  transacted ;  whilst  in  its  judicial  cha- 
racter, it  has  not  sat  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  that  whole 
period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and  restrain  the  legislative 
function  of  the  Senate  more  than  the  legislative  should  the  judicial  ? 
If  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  two  should  decide  which  ought  to 
impose  the  restraint,  in  cases  of  conflict  between  them,  none  can 
doubt  which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties  .'*  An  act  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  is  committed  by  the  President  or  a  subordinate  execu- 
tive officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the  passage  of  a 
law.  The  very  act  of  the  President  in  question  was  under  a  law  to 
which  the  Senate  had  given  its  concurrence.  According  to  the  argu- 
ment, the  correcting  law  cannot  originate  in  lYie  Sexi«Afc,\ie««»afc^*^ 
would  hare  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that  act.    "Soj^xMst^^*^^"*^* 
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not  originate  in  the  House  and  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  for  the  nine 
reason  of  incompetency  in  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  Suppoie  the 
bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the  unconstitutional  or  illegal  act, 
to  which  the  legislative  corrective  is  applied,  according  to  the  axga« 
ment,  the  Senate  must  not  think  of  passing  it.  Push^  to  its  le^ti- 
mate  consiequence,  the  argument  requires  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself  cautiously  to  abstain  from  the  expression  of  any  opuuon 
upon  an  executive  act,  except  when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  and  considering  articles  of  impeachment. 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  Senate  la  equally 
restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  which  would  imply  the  inno- 
cence or  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  officer,  unless  it  be  maintuned 
that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approbation,  but  not  cemniie  or 
difierence  of  opinion.  Instances  have  occurred  in  our  past  history, 
(the  case  of  the  British  minister,  Jackson,  was  a  memorable  one,) 
and  many  others  may  arise  in  our  future  progress,  when  in  reference 
to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important  for  Congress  to  approve  what 
has  been  done  by  the  executive,  to  present  a  firm  and  umted  front, 
and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand  by  and  support  him.  May  it  not 
do  that  ?  If  the  Senate  dare  not  entertain  and  express  any  opinion 
upon  an  executive  measure,  how  do  those  who  support  this  expunging 
resolution  justify  the  acquittal  of  the  President  which  it  proclaims  ? 

/  No  Senator  believed  in  1834  that,  whether  the  President  nfkerited 
impeachment  or  not,  he  ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point  of  Act 
he  has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ne?eF 
will  be  impeached.  Was  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  a  case  wheia 
it  believed  the  constitution  and  laws  to  have  been  violated,  and  tBe 
liberties  of  the  people  to  be  endangered  to  remain  silent,  and  to  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  the  truth,  because,  against  all  human  {^bs- 
bility,  the  President  might  be  impeached  by  a  majority  of  his  political 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

If  an  impeachment  had  been  actually  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  enjoins  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  propriety  for  the  consideration  of  each  Senator  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  a  matter  upon  which,  as  a  sworn  judge, 
be  would  be  called  to  act. 
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Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  implied  such  guilt  in  the  President^ 
that  he  would  have  .been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  impeach- 
ment before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  the  resolution,  in 
fiict,  imported  no  such  guilt.  It  simply  affirmed,  that  he  had  ^^  as* 
sumed  upon  himself,  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  It  imputed  no  crim- 
inal motives.  It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
President.  According  ta  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  the  ex- 
ceptionable act  might  have  been  performed  with  the  purest  and  most 
patriotic  intention.  The  resolution  neither  affirmed  his  innocence, 
nor  pronounced  his  guilt.  It  amounts  then,  say  his  friends  on  thi» 
floor,  to  nothing.  Not  so.  If  the  constitution  be  trampled  upon, 
and  the  laws  be  violated,  the  injury  may  be  equally  great,  whether  it 
has  been  done  with  good  or  bad  intentions.  There  may  be  a  dilSer- 
ence  to  the  officer,  none  to  the  country .^  The  country,  as  all  expe- 
rience demonstrates,  has  most  reason  to  apprehend  those  encroach- 
ments which  take  place  on  plausible  pretexts,  and  with  good  in- 
tentions. 

I  put  it,  Mr.  President,  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce,  in  the  face 
of  this  enligtened  community,  for  all  time  to  come,  and  whoever  may 
happen  to  be  the  President,  that  the  Senate  dare  not,  in  language  the 
most  inoffensive  and  respectful,  renK)nstrate  against  any  executive 
usurpation,  whatever  may  be  its  degree  or  danger  ? 

For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  I  believe  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  to  have  been  true ;  and  that  it  was  competent  to  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  And  I  solemly  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
have  been  culpably  neglectful  of  its  duty  to  itself,  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  country,  if  it  had  not  announced  the  truth. 

But  let  me  suppose  that  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken  ;  that  the  act  of 
the  President,  to  which  exception  was  made,  was  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  language  of  our  constitution 
and  laws;  and  that,  whether  it  was  or  not,  the  Senate  of  1834  had 
no  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it ;  what  right  has  the  Senate  of 
1837,  a  component  part  of  another  Congress,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  its  predecessor  ?  How  can  you  who  ventviie  to  \txv^\x\.^  \.o  ^Q»fc 
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who  have  gone  before  yon  an  unconstitational  proceedings  escape  a 
aimilar  imputation?  What  part  of  the  constitution  comnranicates 
to  you  my  authority  to  assign  and  try  your  predecessors  ?  In  wiiat 
article  is  contained  your  power  to  expunge  what  they  have  done  ? 
And  may  not  the  precedent  lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defacaneni 
and  restoration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate  as  consigned  to  the 
public  records  ? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority,  but  positively  forbidden 
to  do  what  the  expunging  resolution  proposes  ?    The  injunction  oC 
the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings  is  clear,  expreas 
and  emphatic.    It  is  free  from  ambiguity :  no  sophistry  can  pervert 
the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ;  no  artful  device  can  elude 
the  force  of  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.    If  it  were  possible  to 
make  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires  to  be  performed,  that 
was  done  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches,  at  the  last~  session,  of 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  (Messrs.  Lei^  and  Porter) 
and  at  this  of  my  colleague.    I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument.     But 
I  would  ask,  if  there  were  no  constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a 
journal,  what  constitutional  right  has  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  to 
pass  in  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  another  Congress,  and  to  expunge 
from  its  journal  a  deliberate  act  there  recorded  ?     Can  an  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  that  Senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify  yon  in  per- 
forming another  unconstitutional  act  ? 

But,  in  lieu  of  any  argument  upon  the  point  from  me,  I  beg  leave 
to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  two  precedents :  one  drawn 
from  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  modem  Europe,  under 
the  most  despotic  minister  that  ever  bore  sway  over  any  people :  and 
the  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democracy  in  this  country.  I 
quote  from  the  interesting  fife  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  written  by 
that  most  admirable  and  popular  author,  Mr.  James.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by 
the  wary  Richelieu.  The  king  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  des- 
patched to  the  Parliament  at  Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  it  at 
once.  The  parliament  demurred,  and  proceeded  to  what  was  called 
an  arret  de  partage. 


ft 


Richelieu,  however,  couMbear  no  con^x«A\c\^oli'\1L1^^  go^qsm  ^rtdch  he  had  laid 
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down  for  himaelf ;"  [how  Btron^  a  reflemblance  doei  thit  feature  of  hia  charactar 
bear  to  one  of  an  illustrious  individual  whom  I  will  not  further  describe !]  *'  and 
hurrying  back  to  Paris  with  the  king,  he  sent,  in  the  monardi's  name,  a  command 
for  the  memben  of  the  Parliament  to  present  themselves  at  the  Louvre  in  a  body 
and  tmfoot.  He  was  obeyed  immediately ;  and  the  king  receiving  them  with  great 
hanghtinesB,  the  keeper  of  the  seals  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
they  had  no  anthority  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  state :  that  the  business  of  private 
indiyidnais  they  might  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monan^  in  other  matters 
they  were  alone  called  upon  to  register.  The  king  then  tore  wWi  hit  own  hands  the 
pmef  ike  regiiter  on  which  the  arret  de  portage  had  been  intcnbed,  and  punched 
wwk  mttpentUnfrom  their  functione  unenuqf  the  memben  qf  the  vorioM  couiU  com- 
poring  tM  Paiitament  of  Paris. ^' 
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How  repeated  acts  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  are  likely  to 
subdue  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  render  callous  the  public  sensibility, 
and  the  &te  which  awaits  us,  if  we  had  not  been  recently  unhappily 
taught  in  this  country,  we  may  learn  from  the  same  authw. 

*'  The  finances  of  the  State  were  exhausted,  new  impositions  were  devised,  and 
A  number  of  new  offices  created  and  sold.  Against  the  last  named  abuse  the  Par- 
liament ventured  to  remonstrate :  but  the  government  of  the  Cardinal  had  for  its 
flnt  principle  despotism,  and  the  refractory  membera  were  punished,  some  vridi 
ejdle,  some  with  suspension  of  their  functions.  All  were  forced  to  comply  with  his 
win,  and  the  Faiiiament,  unable  to  resist,  jrielded,  step  by  step,  to  his  exactions." 

The  other  precedent  is  suspended  by  the  archives  of  the  demoo* 
racy  of  Peansylvania,  in  1816,  when  it  was  genuine  and  unmixed  with 
any  oth^  ingredient. 

The  proyisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
sylyania,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  are  substan- 
tially the  same.    That  of  the  United  States  requires  that, 

,  "  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  inib- 
lish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy :  and  the 
yeaa  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  deaiffe 
of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal." 

And  that  of  Pennsylvania  is : 

'*  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  imblish  them  weekfy 
except  such  parts  as  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  or  the  members,  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  journals." 

Whatever  inviolability,  therefore,  is  attached  to  a  journal,  kept  in 
conformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be  equally  stamped  on  that 
kept  under  the  other.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1816,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  "  the  speaker  informed  the  House 
that  a  constitutional  question  being  involved  ma4eG\a\OTv\$^\MKi^«^^ 
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terdaj,  ob  a  motion  to  expunge  certain  proceedings  from  the  journal, 
he  was  desirous  of  having  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  that  decisioOi 
viz. :  that  a  majority  can  expunge  from  the  journal  any  proceedings 
tit  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  cailed.^^  Whereupon  Mir. 
Holgate  and  Mr.  Smith  appealed  from  said  decision ;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion, Is  the  speaker  right  in  his  decision  ?  the  members  present 
voted  as  follows :  yeas  three,  nays  seventy-eight.  Among  the  latter 
are  to  be  found  the  two  Senators  now  representing  in  this  body  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  same  day  a  motion  was  made  by  one 
«f  them  TMr.  Buchanan)  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  read  m  follows  : 


"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  no  part  of  the  jouznalfl  of  the 
House  can  be  ez{miiged  even  by  unanimous  consent.' 


» 


The  Senate  (Serves  that  the  question  arose  in  a  case  where  there 
were  but  four  members  out  of  eighty-two  who  thought  it  was  oMnpe- 
tent  to  the  House  to  expunge  it.  Had  the  yeas  and  nays  been  called 
and  recorded,  as  they  were  on  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  House  of  Repiesentatives 
ai  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  power  of  expunging.  And  if  you 
can  expunge  the  resolution,  why  may  you  not  expunge  also  the  te* 
'Corded  yeas  and  nayd  attached  to  it  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary  to  the  tmifa  of  the 
case,  reproachfril  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  frem  the  just 
and  necessary  powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  ac- 
complish this  dark  deed,  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The  expung- 
ing resolution,  whidi  is  to  blot  out  or  enshroud  the  four  or  five  lines 
in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded,  or  rather  the  redtab 
by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out  into  a  thread  of  enormous  length. 
It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  and  whereas,  &c.,  into  a 
formidable  array  of  nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have 
the  courage  to  begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  their 
termination,  would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  dis- 
play he  must  find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  be- 
hind, is  before  the  body  to  which  it  is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  sH 
die  assertions  of  iact  and  o£  ][Hc\i[ic\p\e)  coxv\a\\i<^  Vsl  ^2cft»&  cecitals.    B 
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would  not  be  difficult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show  that  not  one 
of  them  has  more  than  a  colorable  foundation-  It  is  asserted  by  one 
of  them  that  the  President  was  put  upon  his  trial  and  condemned,  ' 
unheard,  by  the  Senate,  in  1834.  Was  that  true  ?  Was  it  a  trial  ? 
Can  the  majority  now  assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in  their  con- 
Bciences,  that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemnation  ?  During  the 
warmth  of  debate,  senators  might  endeavor  to  persuade  themselves 
and  the  public  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its  effects  and 
consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  President ; 
but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  near  three  years,  when  the  excitement 
arising  firom  an  animated  discussion  has  passed  away,  is  it  marvelous 
that  any  one  should  be  prepared  to  assert  that  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  upon  the  character  of  an  executive  act  was  an 
airaignment|  trial  and  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  i 

Another  fact,  asserted  in  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  resolu- 
tion d  1834,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented, or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shape  which  it 
assumed  when  adopted,  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate*  What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  this  assertion  ? 
None.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  either 
of  the  modifications  of  the  resolution,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it 
would  have  passed !  They  were  all  made  in  that  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation by  which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  has  ever  regulated  his 
conduct  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one  single  in- 
stance did  he  understand  firom  any  senator  at  whose  request  he  made 
the  modification,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  theresolution. 
HoWy.then,  can  even  the  senators,  who  were  of  the  minority  of 
1834,.  undertake  to  make  the  assertion  in  question  ?  How  can  the 
Jdew  senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge  themselves  to  the 
&ct  asserted,  in  the  recital  of  which  they  could  not  have  had  any 
eonnusance  ?  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority — ^the  veterans  and 
the  raw  recruits — ^the  six  years  men  and  six  weeks  men — are  requir- 
ed to  concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 
I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter  (looking  toward  Mr.  Dana,  fiK>m 
Maine,  here  by  a  temporary  appointment  fix)m  the  executive,)  whe- 
ther, instead  of  inundating  the  Senate  with  a  torrent  of  fulsome  and 
revolting  adulation  poured  on  the  President,  it  would  not\)e  V\s&es:  vcA  ^ 
more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the  brief  period  of  liis  8eTiB\0n»\.^iuA\fti*cfi^  ' 
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by  some  great  measure,  fraught  with  general  henefit  to  iSke  whole 
Union  ?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of 
^e  interest  of  the  entire  country,  whether  he  had  not  better  dedicate 
his  time  to  aa  investigation  into  the  <;auses  of  an  alien  jtniiKUction 
>being  still  exercised  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State 
which  he  represents  ?  And  why  the  American  carrying  trade  to  the 
British  colonels,  in  which  his  state  was  so  deeply  interestecl,  has  been 
tost  by  a  most  improvident  and  bungling  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  tiiis 
^expunging  resolution  !  What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  It  win 
for  our  common  country  ?  Is  the  power  of  ihe  Senate  so  vast  that 
it  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  that  of  the  President  so  restricted, 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  ?  What  power  has  the  Senate  ?  None 
seperately.  It  can  only  act  jointly  with  tiie  other  House,  -or  jointly 
with  the  executive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  constitution 
fHipposes,  when  consulted  by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  aflbmative 
or  negative  response  according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has 
4o8t  the  4aculty  xH  pronouncing  the  negative  monosyllable.  Wbea 
the  Senate  expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  fonn  of  resolu- 
tion, that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but  appeals  only  to  the 
•dispassionate  intelligence,  the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  community.  The  Senate  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  patronage, 
\|  no  lucrative  offices,  ner  glittering  honors  to  bestow.  Around  us 
there  is  no  swarm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering  \is  homage,  •antici- 
pating our  wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  our  commands. 

How  is  it  with  the  President  ?  Is  he  powerless*  He  is  felt  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  vast  republic.  By  means  <tf  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  which  he  has  made 
in  our  institutions,  alas  1  but  too  much  countenanced,  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  not  been  called.  Even  in  such  case  by  Congress  and  a 
confiding  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the  power  of  the  State. 
In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse,  and  in  the  other  brandishes  the 
sword  of  the  country.  Myriads  of  despendents  and  partizans,  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  sing  hosannas  to  him,  and  to 
laud  to  the  skies  whatever  he  does.  He  has  swept  over  the  govem- 
j  ment,  during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a  tropical  tornado.  Every 
department  exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm.  Take,  ss 
one  example,  the  Bank  kA  i)be  \3m\je^^\aXjM«    ^^  Vm^\\!«^\miii  ooold 
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bare  been  more  popular  with  the  people,  with  Congress,  and  with 
State  L^slatures.  None  ever  better  MfiUed  the  great  purposes  of 
its  establishment.  But  it  unfortunately  incurreil  the  displeasure  of 
the  President ;  he  spoke,  and  the  Bat^  lies  prostrate.  And  those 
vrho  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest  in  its  condemnation. 
What  object  of  his  ambition  is  unsatisfied  ?  When  disabled  from  age 
any  longer  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his  successor, 
and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite.  What  more  does  he  want.  Must 
we  blot,  deface  and  mutilate  the  reccnrds  of  the  country  to  punish 
the  presumptuousness  of  expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been  ?  Can 
you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact,  that  in  March, 
1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  reso- 
lution which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  object 
to  arrogate  to  youselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past  which 
has  been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust  your 
hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply  rooted  convictions 
which  are  there  ?  or  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us  ?  You 
cannot  stigmatize  US. 

"  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.'* 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efibrts  are 
impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  majority  of  1834  in 
one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven  above  and  on 
tlie  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism  decide  the  preponderance. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging .?  j 
Is  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  ?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  his  friends  represent  him, 
he  must  despise  all  mean  condescension,  all  grovelling  sycophancy, 
all  self-degradation,  and  self-abasement.  He  would  reject  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  fame,  your  black  scratches,  and 
your  baby  lines  in  the  fair  records  of  his  country.  Black  Hues ! 
Black  lines  !  Sir,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  preserve 
the  pen  with  which  he  may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to  that  S^iar 
ator  of  the  majority  whom  he  miqr  select^  aa  a  picroidL\xo^^>V>^^ 
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traDsmitted  to  his  descendants.  And  hereafter,  when  we  vhall  lose 
the  forms  of  our  free  institutions,  all  that  now  renaain  to  as^^some  fu- 
ture American  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  those  hy  whose  meaas  he  has 
•been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty,  to  erect  a  Hirone,  and  to 
commemorate  especially  this  expunging  resolution,  may  institute  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  and  confer  on  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
knight  of  the  hlack  lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate  or  needlessly  waste  my  breath 
in  fruitless  exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of  ur- 
gency, too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done — that  foul  deed,  like  the  blood- 
stained hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  win  sever 
wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  Kes  before  you, 
and  like  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  quickly.  And  w)ieii  yoa 
have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  people,  and  tell  them  what  glori- 
ous honors  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country.  3V»11  them 
that  you  have  extinguished  one  of  the  Inrightest  and  purest  llgfatf  that 
•ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  yon  have 
silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  that, 
henceforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth  of  the 
Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  power  he 
pleases — snatdi  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public  purse,  commaind  a 
military  detachment  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  overawe  Con- 
gress, trample  down  the  constitution,  and  raze  every  bulwark  of  free- 
dom ;  but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission,  and 
not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing  voice.  That  it  must  wait  until  a  House 
of  Representatives,  humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority 
of  it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles 
of  impeachment.  Tell  them  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glo- 
rious doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  nen-resistance,  and,  if  the 
people  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  and  imprecations,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  the  character  of  American  freemen. 


ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  September  25  1837. 


(The  State  Bank  Deposite  system  of  keepbg  and  disbursing  the  Public  Monejra 
having  exploded  on  the  general  suspension  of  Specie  Pa3rments  by  the  Bankfl/ 
throughont  the  Country  in  May,  1887,  leaving  the  goTemment  nearly  destitute  ofj 
pecuniary  means  or  financial  machinery,  Mr.  Yah  Burkn  (then  newly  inaugurate^ 
as  President)  promptly  summoned  the  new  Congress  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the 
first  Monday  of  September  of  that  year.    Although  the  Elections  after  the  suspen- 
rion  went  heavily  against  him,  yet  the  previous  choice  of  members  from  one  half 
the  Stafei,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  had  secured  to 
his  Administration  a  decided  preponderance  in  each  House.    Congress  assembled  on 
the  4th,  and  the  President  in  his  message  submitted  the  fiscal  plan  known  as  the 
IimsPianyBiiT  Tbxasury  or  Sub-Treasury,  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and  di»»  ' 
banement  of  the  Public  Mone]n9  entirely  '  divorced'  from  Banks.    A  bill  embodying 
this  propoation  having  been  reported  to  the. Senate, from  itsCommitte  on  Finance 
by  Mr.  Wmtonr  of  New  York,  upon  its  consideration  Mr.  Clat  addressed  the  Senr 
ate  as  follows :] 

Feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  see  some  effectual  plan  presented  ta 
correct  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  I  have  avoided  precipitating  myself  into  the  debate  now 
in  progress,  that  I  may  attentively^  examine  every  remedy  that 
may  be  proposed,  and  impartially  weigh  every  consideration  urged 
In  its  support.  No  period  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  in  wluck 
the  future  was  covered  by  a  darker,  denser,  or  more  impenetrable 
^oom.  None,  in  which  the  duty  was  m<»re  imperative  to  discard  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  all  party  ties,  and  previous  bias,  and  look  ex* 
jlusively  to  the  good  of  our  afflicted  country.  In  one  respect,  and  I 
hink  it  a  fortunate  one — our  present  difflculties  are  distinguishable 
rom  former  domestic  trouble,  and  that  is  their  universality.  They  ; 
ire  felt  it  is  true,  in  dilSerent  degrees,  but  they  reach  every  section, 
Jvery  State,  every  interest,  almost  every  man  in  the  Union.  All 
eel,  see,  hear,  know  their  existence.  As  they  do  not  array,  like  our 
brmer  divisions,  one  portion  of  the  confederacy  against  anothei^  It  v& 
0  be  hoped  that  common  sufferings  may  lea&  to  coTumoKx  «iYa\\{«£cASfe^ 
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and  common  counsels,  and  that  we  shall,  at  no  distant  day,  be  able  to 
see  a  clear  way  of  deliverance.  If  the  present  state  <^  the  countiy 
were  produced  hy  the  fault  of  the  people ;  if  it  proceeded  fin>m  thur 
wasteful  extravagance,  and  their  indulgence  of  a  reckless  spirit  of 
ruinous  speculation  ;  if  puhlic  measures  had  no  agency  whatevcf  in 
bringing  it  about,  it  would  nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  government  to 
exert  all  its  energies  and  to  employ  all  its  legitimate  powers  todeviw 
an  efficacious  remedy.  But  if  our  present  deplorable  condition  bag 
sprung  from  our  rulers  ;  if  it  is  to  be  clearly  traced  to  their  acts  and 
operations,  that  duty  becomes  infinitely  more  obligatory  ;  and  gov- 
ernment ^would  be  faithless  to 'the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  human 
trusts  should  it  neglect  to  perform  it.  And  Is  it  not  too  true  that  tbe 
evils  which  surround  us  are  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have  had 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  ? 

"^  In  glancing  at  the, past,  nothing  can  be  furiher  &om  my  intention 
'  than  to  excite  angry  feelings,  or  to  find  grounds  of  rsfwoach.  It 
would  be  far  more  congenial  to  my  wishes  that,  on  thk  ooeasion  we 
«hould  forget'all  ibnner  unhappy  divisions  and  animoritiei.  But  in 
order  to  discover  how  to  get  out  of  our  difficulties,  we  mttit  aacextain 
if  we  can  how  we  got  into  them. 

Prior  to  that  series  of  unfortunate  measures  which  had  Ibr  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  'Bank  of  the  United  States,4nd  the  diaconUnu- 
ance  of  its  fiscal  agency  for  the  government,  no  people  upon  earth  ever 
enjoyed  a  better  currency,  or  had  exchanges  better  regulated  than  the 
■  people  of  the  United  States.     Our  monetary  system  appeared  to  have 
'  attained  as  great  perfection  as  anything  human  can  possibly  reach. 
The  combination  of  United  States  and  local  Banks  presented  a  true 
image  of  our  system  of  general  and  State  governments,  and  worked 
quite  as  well.    Not  only  within  the  country  had  we  a  local  and  gen- 
eral currency  perfectly  sound,  but  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
American  commerce  had  penetrated,  there  also  did  the  billa  of  the 
United  States  Bank  command  unbounded  credit  and  confidence.  Nov 
we  are  in  danger  of  having  fixed  upon  us,  indefinitely  as  to  time,  that 
medium,  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  which,  by  the  univenal 
^^    consent  of  the  commercial  world,  is  regarded  as  the  worst.     How 
has  this  reverse  come  upon. us  ?    Can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  adverted  ?  When,  at  the  veiy 
inoment  of  adopting  them)  the  vei^  coTi«ec^<^W2es  which  Jiave  hap- 
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pened  were  foretold  as  inevitable,  is  it  necemary  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  cause  ?  Never  was  prediction  more  distinctly  made ;  never 
waa  fulfilment  more  literal  and  exact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  those  measures  had  not  been  adopted ;  that 
the  Bank  of  ihe  United  States  had  been  rechartered  ;  that  the  public 
deposites  had  remained  undisturbed ;  and  that  the  treasury  order  had 
never  issued :  is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  be  ) 
BOW  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  currency ;  that  the  public  deposites  ; 
would  be  now  safe  and  forthcoming,  and  that  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  May  last  would  not  have  happened  ? 

The  President's  message  asserts  that  the  suspension  has  proceeded 
from  over-action,  over-trading,  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  speculation 
produced  by  bank  and  other  &cilities.     I  think  this  is  a  view  of  the 
case  entirely  too  superficial.     It  would  be  quite  as  correct  and  just, 
in  the  instance  of  a  homicide  perpetrated  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  to  [ 
allege  that  the  leaden  ball,,  and  not  the  man  who  levelled  the  piece^y 
was  responsible  for  the  murder.     The  true  inquiry  is,  how  came  tBatf 
ezceasive  ovoMrading  and  those  extensive  bank  facilities  which  the 
message  describes  ^    Were  they  not  the  necessary  and  immediate 
consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bank,  and  the  removal  from  its   •"' 
custody  of  the  public  deposites  ?     And  is  not  this  proven  by  the  vast 
multiplication  of  banks,  the  increase  of  the  line  of  their  discounts  and 
accommodations,  prompted  and  stimulated  by  Secretary  Taney,  and 
the  great  augmentation  of  their  circulation  which  ensued  ? 

What  occurred  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  consequence  of  the  veto 
of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  illustrates  its  effects 
throughout  the  Union.  That  State  had  suffered  greatly  by  banks.  It 
was  generally  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of  them.  It  had  found 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  sound  currency  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  them.  At  the  period  of  the  veto,  it  had  but  a  single 
bank  of  limited  capital  and  circulation..  After  it,  the  State,  reluctant  | 
to  engage  in  the  banking  system,  and  still  cherishing  hopes  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  late  President,  hesitated  about  the  incorporation  of  new 
banks.  But  at  length,  despairing  of  the  establishment  of  «i"Bw^^^ 
the  United  States,  and  finding  itself  exposed  to  a  cxawwc;'^  vii  \sw^ 
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notes  from  adjacent  States,  it  proceeded  to  establish  banks  of  its  own ; 
and  since  the  veto,  since  1833,  has  incorporated  for  that  single  State 
bank  capital  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  eqnal  to 
the  capital  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  created  for  the  whole 
Union. 

That  the  local  banks,  to  which  the  deposites  were  transferred  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  urged  and  stimulated  freely  to 
discount  upon  them,  we  have  record  evidence  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment. 

The  message,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  misfortunes,  and  to  exonerate 
the  measures  of  our  own  government  from  all  blame  in  producing  the 
present  state  of  things,  refers  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially  to  that  of  Great  Britain.     It  alledges  that, 

"  In  both  countries  we  have  witnessed  the  same  redundancy  of  jMywrMMMff,  and 
other  facilities  of  credit ;  the  same  spirit  of  speculation ;  the  same  partial  success ; 
the  same  difficulties  and  reveises ;  and,  at  length,  nearly  the  saina  ovemrhelming 
catastrophe." 

The  very  clear  and  able  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  King)  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  during  the  period  referred  to  by 
the  message  of  1833-4-5,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  augmentation,  or  a 
very  trifling  augmentation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  message  has  totally  misconceived  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the  publications  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  the  Bank  of  England  in  fact  diminished  its  circulation,  com- 
paring the  first  with  the  last  of  that  period,  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling ;  and  although  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  in- 
creased theirs,  the  amount  of  increase  was  neutralized  by  the  amount 
of  diminution 

If  the  state  of  things  were  really  identical,  or  similar,  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be  fair  to  trace  it  to  similarity  of  causes.  But  is 
that  the  case  ?  In  Great  Britain  a  sound  currency  was  preserved  by 
a  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  England  about  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  here.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  not  preserved  a  sound  currency,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veto.  If  Great  BtVtam  wete  near  the  same  catastroplie 
(the  suspension  of  specie  paymetiXa^  n<?\».<^  ^jc«wstw^\i«»^i5wb 
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theless  escaped  it ;  and  this  difierence  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  makes  all  the  difTerence  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  hai 
recovered  from  whatever  mercantile  distresses  she  experienced  ;  we 
have  not ;  and  when  shall  we  ?  All  is  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  en* 
couraging  in  the  prospects  which  lie  before  her ;  and  the  reverse  Is 
our  unfortunate  situation. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  truth,  experienced  only  those  temporary  em* 
barrassments  which  are  incident  to  commercial  transactions,  conduct- 
ed upon  the  scale  of  vast  mi^nitude  on  which  hers  arc  carried  on. 
Prosperous  and  adverse  times,  action  and  reaction ,  are  the  lot  of  all 
commercial  countries.  But  our  distresses  sink  deeper ;  they  reach 
the  heart,  which  has  ceased  to  perform  its  office  of  circulation  in  the 
great  concerns  of  our  body  politic. 

Whatever  of  embarrassment  Europe  has  recently  experienced,  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  its  trade  and  connexions  with  the 
United  States.  The  degree  of  embarrassment  has  been  mariud,  in 
the  commercial  countries  there,  by  the  degree  of  their  connexion  with 
the  United  States.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  great  failures  in  Europe 
have  been  of  houses  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  Great  Britain, 
which,  as  the  message  justly  observes,  maintains  the  closest  relations 
with  us,  has  suffered  most,  France  next,  and  so  on,  in  the  order  of 
thdur  greater  or  less  commercial  intercourse  with  us.  Most  truly 
was  it  said  by  the  Senator  from  Greorgia,  that  the  recent  embarrass- 
ments of  Europe  were  the  embarrassments  of  a  creditor,  from  whom 
payment  was  withheld  by  the  debtor,  and  from  whom  the  precious 
metals  have  been  unnecessarily  withdrawn  by  the  policy  of  the  same 
debtor. 

Since  the  intensity  of  suffering,  and  the  disastrous  state  of  things  in 
this  country,  have  far  transcended  anything  that  has  occurred  in 
Europe,  we  must  look  here  for  some  peculiar  and  more  potent  causes 
than  any  which  have  been  in  operation  there.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  that  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 

1st.  The  veto  of  the  Bank. 

2d.  The  removal  of  the  deposites,  with  tYve  xngetkt  \Tiya^cJMsa^ 
Qecfieitay  Taney  upon  the  banks  to  enlatf^e  tbea  succacsaaQAsinatt^ 
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\  8d»  The  gold  bill,  and  the  demand  ofgold  for  the  foreign  indenmities. 
I     4th.  The  clumsy  execution  of  the  deposite  law ;  and 
)    5th.  The  treasury  order  of  July,  1836. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  went  into  an  examination  of  these  measures  to  show  that  the 
inflated  condition  of  the  country,  the  wild  epeculations,  which  had  risen  ta  their 
height  when  they  began  to  be  checked  by  the  preparations  of  the  local  banks  neces- 
[  sary  to  meet  the  depoeite  law  of  June,  1836,  the  final  suspension  of  specie  paymenti^ 
I  and  the  consequent  disorders  in.  the  currency,  commerce,  and  general  busineM  of 
the  country,  were  all  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  measures  enumerated.  AH 
these  causes  operated  immediately,  directly,  and  powerfully  upon  us,  and  their 
effects  were  indirectly  felt  in  Europe.] 

The  message  imputes  to  the  deposite  law,  an  agency  in  produciiig 
the  existing  embarrassments.  This  is  a  charge  frequently  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration  against  that  law.  It  ia  true  that 
the  Banks  having  increased  their  accommodations,  in  cmifonnity  with 
the  orders  of  Secretary  Taney,  it  might  not  have  been  convenient  to 
^ncall  and  pay  them  over  for  public  use.  It  is  true,  aUoi,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  was  executed  by  the  treasury  deput3BQent^ 
transferring  large  sums  from  creditor  to  debtor  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, without  regard  to  the  commerce  or  business  of  the  country  might 
have  aggravated  the  inconvenience.  But  what  do  those  who  object 
to  the  law  think  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the  surpluses  which 
had  accumulated,  and  were  daily  augmenting  to  such  an  enormous 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  deposite  banks  ?  Were  they  to  be  incor- 
porated with  their  capital,  and  remain  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  ?  Was  it  not  proper  and  j.ust,  that  they  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  coUscted  ? 
And  whenever  and  however  taken  from  the  deposite  banks,  would 
not  inconvenience  necessarily  happen  ? 

The  message  asserts  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  chartered 
by  Pennsylvania,  has  not  been  able  to  save  itself  or  to  check  other 
institutions,  notwithstanding  <<  the  still  greater  strength  it  has  be» 
said  to  possess  under  its  present  charter."  That  Bank  is  now  a  men 
State  or  local  institution.  Why  is  it  refeired  to  more  than  the  Bank 
of  Virginia,  or  any  other  local  institution  ?  The  exalted  station 
which  the  President  fills  forbids  the  indulgence  of  the  gappo8itioii| 
that  the  allusion  has  been  maAe  \o  eiMb\a  i^  «tefiBfiiteidQ«ik%»  ^pnit 
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by  the  prejadices  which  have  been  excited  against  it.  Waa  it  the 
duty  of  that  bank,  more  than  any  other  State  Bank,  to  check  the 
local  institutions  ?  Was  it  not  even  under  less  obligation  to  do  so 
than  the  deposite  banks,  selected  and  fostered  by  the  general  goverih* 
ment? 

But  how  could  the  message  venture  to  assert,  that  it  has  greater 
strength  than  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  possessed  ?    What- 
ever may  he  the  liberality  of  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  single  State  could  confer  upon  it  fiumlties  equal  to  those 
granted  to  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States — ^first,  in  making  it  the 
sole  depository  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  ;  and  secondly,  in 
making  its  notes  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all  public  dues.     If  a  , 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  existed,  it  would  have  had  ample . 
notice  of  the  accumulation  of  public  moneys  in  the  local  banks,  and,' 
by  timely  measures  of  precaution,  it  could  have  prevented  the  specu- 
lative nses  to  which  they  were  applied.     Such  an  institution  would 
have  been  bound  by  its  relations  to  the  government,  to  observe  its 
appropriations  and  financial  arrangement  and  wants,  and  to  hold  itself 
always  ready  promptly  to  meet  them.     It  would  have  drawn  together 
gradually,  but  certainly,  the  public  moneys,  however  dispersed.  Re- 
sponsibility would  have  been  concentrated  upon  it  alone,  instead  of 
being  weakened  or  lost  by  difiusion  among  some  eighty  or  ninety 
local  banks,  despersed  throughout  the  country,  and  acting  without 
any  effective  concert 

A  subordinate  but  not  unimportant  cause  of  the  evils  which  at 
present  encompass  us,  has  been  the  course  of  the  late  administraticHi 
towards  the  compromise  act.  The  great  principle  of  that  act,  in  re- 
spect to  our  domestic  industry,  was  its  stability.  It  was  intended 
and  hoped  that,  by  withdrawing  the  tariff  from  their  annual  discus- 
sions in  Congress,  of  which  it  had  been  the  fruitful  topic,  our  manu- 
factures would  h»ve  a  certainty,  for  a  long  period,  as  to  the  measure 
of  protection,  extended  to  them  by  its  provisions,  which  would  com- 
pensate any  reduction  in  the  amount  contained  in  prior  acts.  For  a 
year  or  two  after  it  was  adopted,  the  late  administration  manifested 
a  disposition  to  respect  it,  as  an  arrangement  which  was  to  be  invio- 
lable. But,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  constantly  threatened  from 
that  quarter,  and  a  settled  purpose  has  been  d^plKj^di  \a  ^Nsn^^go^ 
its  eonditioBB.    Those  who  had  an  agency  in\>m^ii%\\.i(sr««x^<i  v^ 
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carrying  it  through  Congress,  have  been  held  up  to  animadversion ;  it 
has  been  declared  by  members,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  admini- 
stration in  both  Houses,  to  possess  no  obligatory  force  beyond  any 
ordinary  act  of  legislation,  and  new  adjustments  of  the  tariff  have 
been  proposed  in  both  Houses,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  compromise  ;  and,  at  the  last  session,  one  of  them  actu- 
ally passed  the  Senate,  against  the  most  earnest  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance. A  portion  of  the  South  has  not  united  in  these  attacks  upon 
I  the  compromise ;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  two  Senators 
from  South  Carolina,  especially,  have  uniformly  exhibited  a  resola- 
tion  to  adhere  to  it  with  perfect  honor  and  fidelity. 

The  effect  of  those  constant  threats  and  attacks,  coming  from  those 
high  in  power,  has  been  most  injurious.  They  have  shown  to  the 
manufiEU^turing  interest  that  no  certain  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  steadiness  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  no  matter  under  what 
solemn  circumstances  it  was  adopted.  That  interest  has  taken  alarm ; 
new  enterprises  have  been  arrested,  old  ones  curtailed ;  and  at  this 
flkunent  it  is  the  most  prostrate  of  all  the  interests  in  the  country. 
One-half  in  amount,  as  1  have  been  informed,  of  the  manufactuieri 
'  throughout  the  country  have  actually  suspended  operationSi  and 
those  who  have  not,  chiefly  confine  themselves  to  working  up  their 
stock  on  hand. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  made  too  little  at  home, 
and  purchased  too  much  abroad.  This  has  augmented  that  foreign 
debt,  the  existence  of  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  sus- 
pension, and  yet  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  tariff  policy^  and  especially  to 
the  acts  of  1824  and  1828.  I  do  not  perceive  any  advantage,  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  reviving  or  alluding  to  the  former  dissensions 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  that  policy.  They  were  all  settled 
and  quieted  by  the  great  healing  measure  (the  compromise)  to  which 
I  have  referred.  By  that  act  I  have  been  willing  and  ready  to  abide. 
And  1  have  desired  only  that  it  should  be  observed  and  executed  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  fidelity  ^\ixi\!Lai:  to  that  by  which  I  have  foeen 
ever  actuated  towards  it. 
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The  act  of  1828  was  no  measure  of  the  frienda  of  the  manu&cta- 
lera.  Its  passage  was  forced  by  a  coalition  between  their  secret  and 
open  opponents.  But  the  system  of  protection  of  American  industry 
did  not  cause  the  surplus.  It  proceeded  from  the  extraordinary  rules 
of  the  public  lands.  The  receipts,  from  all  sources  other  than  that 
of  the  public  lands,  and  expenditures  of  the  years  1833-4-5-6,  (dur- 
ing which  the  surplus  was  accumulating)  both  amount  to  about 
dghty-seven  millions  of  dollars ;  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  cus- 
toms only  supplied  the  necessary  means  of  public  disbursement,  and 
that  it  was  the  public  domain  that  produced  the  surplus. 

If  the  land  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  it  would 
have  distributed  generally  and  regularly  among  the  seyeral  States 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  they  would  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time.  They  would  have  returned  back  in  small  streama 
similar  to  those  by  which  they  have  been  collected,  animating,  and 
improvii^,  and  fructifying  the  whole  country.  There  would  have 
been  no  vast  surplus  to  embarrass  the  government;  no  removal 
of  depositee  from  the  Bank  of  the  Unitc^d  States  to  the  deposite 
banks,  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country ;  no  accumulations  in 
the  deposite  banks  of  immense  sums  of  public  money,  augmented  by 
the  circuit  it  was  performing  between  the  land  offices  and  the  banks, 
and  the  banks  and  the  land  offices ;  no  occasion  (or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  lash  the  deposite  banks  into  the  grant  of  inordinate 
accommodations ;  and  possibly  there  would  have  been  no  suspension 
of  specie  payments.  But  that  bill  was  suppressed  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  dangerous  exercise  of  executive  power. 

The  cause  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  stated  in  another  way. 
During  the  late  administration  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  practi- 
cal benefit  of  a  free  government ;  the  forms,  it  is  true,  remained  and 
were  observed,  but  the  essence  did  not  exist.  In  a  free,  or  self-gov- 
ernment, the  collected  wisdom,  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  whole,  or 
at  least  of  a  majority,  moulds  and  directs  the  course  of  public  affiurs* 
In  a  despotism  the  will  of  a  single  individual  governs.  In  a  practi- 
cally free  government,  the  nation  controls  the  chief  magistrate ;  in 
an  arbitrary  government,  the  chief  magistrate  controls  the  nation. 
And  has  not  this  been  our  situation  in  the  period  mentioned  ?  Has 
not  one  man  forced  hb  will  on  the  nation  ?  Have  tio\.  ^^QcfiSfe  ^Mr 
aBiroas  measures — the  veto  of  the  bank  •,  tVie  xemoN A  cS.  VJftfc  ^«^^ 
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<  sitefl  ;  the  rejection  of  the  land  hill,  and  the  treasury  order,  which 
have  led  to  oar  present  unfortunate  condition,  heen  adopted^  in  spite 
of  the  \7ishes  of  the  country,  and  in  opposition,  prohably,  to  those, 
of  the  dominant  party  itself  ? 

7/  Our  misfortune  has  not  heen  the  want  of  wisdom,  hut  of  firmness. 
'  'The  party  in  power  would  not  have  governed  the  country  veiy  ill, 
if  it  had  heen  allowed  its  own  way.  Its  fatal  error  has  been  to  lend 
its  sanction,  and  to  bestow  its  subsequent  applause  and  support  upon 
executive  acts  which,  in  their  origin,  it  previously  deprecated  or  con- 
demned. We  have  been  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  whole  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  communities  approving  and  lauding  the  rejection  of 
the  very  measures  which  previously  they  had  unanimously  recom- 
mended !  To  see  whole  States  abandoning  their  long-cherished  poli- 
cy and  best  interests  in  subserviency  to  the  executive  pleasure  I  And 
the  numberless  examples  of  individuals  wJbo  have  surrendered  their 
independence,  must  inflict  pain  in  every  patriot  bosom.  A  single  case 
forces  itself  upon  my  recollection  as  an  illustration,  to  which  I  do  not 
iMlvert  from  any  unkind  feelings  towards  the  gentieman  to  whom  I 
refer,  between  whom  and  myself  civil  and  courteous  relations  have 
ever  existed.  The  memorial  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
praying  for  a  recharter,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  presented  it 
to  the  Senate.  He  carried  the  recharter  through  the  Senate.  The  veto 
came  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  we  behold  the  same  Sen- 
,  ator  at  the  head  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  state-house  yard,  in 
'■  Philadelphia,  applauding  the  veto,  and  condemning  the  bank—- con- 
demning his  own  act  t  Motives  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye, 
and  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  say  what  they  were  which  prompted 
this  self-castigation,  and  this  praise  of  the  destruction  of  his  own 
work ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  same  Sena- 
tor, in  due  time,  received  from  the  author  of  the  veto  the  fpH  of  a 
splendid  foreign  mission ! 

The  moral  deducible  from  the  past  is,  that  our  free  institutions  are 
superior  to  all  others,  and  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  excel- 
lence only  upon  the  stern  condition  that  we  shall  for  ever  hold  the 
obligations  of  patriotism  paramount  to  all  the  ties  of  party,  and  to  in- 
dividual dictation;  and  that  we  shall  never  openly  approve  what  we 
secretly  condemn. 
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In  this  rapid,  and  I  hope  not  fiitiguing  review  of  the  cauaea 
I  think  have  brought  upon  ua  existing  embarrasunents,  I  repeat  that 
it  has  been  for  no  purpose  of  reproaching  or  criroinating  those  who 
have  had  the  conduct  of  our  public  afiairs ;  but  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  the  present  crisis  has  been  produced,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  (which  is  by  far  much  more  important) 
should  be  done  by  Congress  to  avert  its  injurknia  eflfects.  And  thii 
brings  me  to  consider  the  r<;medy  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labors  is  the  suspension  of 
the  banks  to  pay  specie  ;  the  total  derangement  in  all  domeatic  ex- 
changes ;  and  the  paralysis  which  has  come  over  the  whole  busineas 
of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  that  a  given 
amount  of  bank  notes  will  not  now  command  as  much  as  the  same 
amount  of  specie  would  have  done  prior  to  the  suspension ;  but  it  is 
the  future,  the  danger  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money  being  in- 
definitely or  permanently  fixed  upon  the  people,  that  fills  them  with 
apprehensions.  Our  great  object  should  be  to  re-establish  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  revive  the  busineM 
ef  the  conntry. 

The  first  impression  which  the  measures  brought  forward  by  the 
administration  make,  is,  that  they  consist  of  temporary  expedientii 
looking  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  treasury ;  or,  so  far  as 
any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  character,  its  tendency  is  rather  to 
aggravate  than  alleviate  the  sufierings  of  the  people.  None  of  them 
proposes  to  rectify  the  disorders  in  the  actual  currency  of  the  country ; 
but  the  people,  the  States,  and  their  banks,  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  they  may  or  can.  The  administration,  after  having  inter- 
vened between  the  States  and  their  banks,  and  taken  tkem  into  their 
federal  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  States ;  after  having  pufied 
and  praised  them ;  after  having  brought  them,  or  contributed  to  bring 
them,  into  their  present  situation,  now  suddenly  turns  its  back  upon 
them,  leaving  them  to  their  fate !  It  is  not  content  with  that ;  it  must 
absolutely  discredit  their  issues.  And  the  very  people  who  were  told 
by  the  administration  that  these  banks  would  supply  them  with  a 
better  currency,  are  now  left  to  struggle  as  they  can  with  the  very 
currency  which  the  government  recommended  to  them,  but  which  it 
now  refuses  itself  to  receive ! 


/ 
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The  professed  object  of  the  administration  is  to  establish  what  it 
terms  the  correncj  of  the  constitution,  which  it  proposes  to  accom* 

.  plish  by  restricting  the  federal  government,  in  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie,  and  by  refusing  all  bank  paper^ 
whether  convertible  or  not.     It  disclaims  all  purposes  of  crippling  or 

^  ij^tting  down  the  banks  oi  the  States :  but  we  shall  better  determine 
jiHe  design  or  the  effect  of  the  measures  recommended  by  considering 
[thbm  together,  as  one  system. 

-^  •!.  The  first  is  the  sub^treasuries,  which  are  to  be  made  the  deposi- 
tones  of  all  the  specie  collected  and  paid  out  for  the  service  of  the 
general  government,  discrediting  and  refusing  all  the  notes  of  the 
States,  although  payable  and  paid  in  specie. 

2.  A  bankrupt  law  for  the  United  States,  levelled  at  all  the  State 
banks,  and  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  any  one  of  them 
that  stop  payment,  and  the  administration  <^  their  effisetv  under  the 
fbderal  authority  exclusively. 

3.  A  particular  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  which  all  the 
corporations  and  people  of  the  District,  under  severe  pains  and  penal- 
ties, are  prohibited  from  circulating,  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  any  paper  whatever  not  convertible  into  specie  on  demand, 
and  are  made  liable  to  prosecution  by  indictment. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  bill  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  fourdi  instal- 
ment  to  the  States,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  depoaite  banks  in- 
debted to  the  government  are  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  system  without  perceiving  that  it 
is  aimed  at,  and,  if  carried  out,  must  terminate  in,  the  total  subver- 
iion  of  the  State  Banks ;  and  that  they  will  all  be  placed  at  the  meroj 
of  the  federal  government.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  there  ezisli 
no  design  against  them.  The  ef^t  of  those  measures  cannot  be  nif- 
understood. 

'  And  why  this  new  experiment  or  untried  expedient  ?  The  peopb 
of  this  country  are  tired  o{  expeiVmeTLtB.  Ought  not  the  adminisfiir 
0on  itself  to  cease  witVi  tViem  ^    Ou^V.  \\.  xiicA.  \x^  Vaik&  ^<KmNU|^^B«ii 
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the  eveuU  of  receut  elections  f  Above  all,  dioukl  not  the  Senate, 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  be  the  last  body  to  lend  itself  to  further  ex- 
periments upon  the  business  and  happiness  of  this  great  people  ?  Ac* 
cording  to  the  latest  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  several  States, 
the  Senate  is  no  longer  a  true  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  States  or 
of  the  people.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  thirty-two  or  thirty-feur 
whigs  to  eighteen  or  twenty  friends  of  the  administration. 

Is  it  desirable  to  banish  a  convertible  paper  medium,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  precious  metals  as  the  sole  currency  to  be  used  in  all  the 
vast  extent  of  varied  business  of  this  entire  country  ?  I  think  not. 
The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  world,  looking  to  our  fair  dis- 
tributive share  of  them,  is  wholly  insufficient.  A  convertible  paper 
is  a  great  time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrument,  independent  of  its 
superior  advantages  in  transfers  and  remittances.  A  friend  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  informed  me  of  a  single  bank  whose  payments 
and  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
time  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  count  such  a  vast  sum  ?  The 
payments,  in  the  circle  of  a  year,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  es- 
timated several  years  ago  at  fifteen  hundred  millions.  How  many 
men  and  how  many  days  would  be  necessary  to  count  such  a  sum  ?  A 
young,  growing,  and  enterprising  people,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  other,  need  the  use  of  those  credits  which  are 
incident  to  a  sound  paper  system.  Credit  is  the  friend  of  indigent 
merit.  Of  all  nations,  Great  Britain  has  most  freely  usee  the  credit 
system;  and  of  all,  she  is  the  most  prosperous.  We  must  cease  to 
be  a  commercial  people  ;  we  must  separate,  divorce  ourselves  firom 
the  conmiercial  world,  and  throw  ourselves  back  for  centuries,  if  we 
restrict  our  business  to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie. 

It  is  objected  against  a  convertible  paper  system,  that  it  is  liable  to 
expansions  and  contractions ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  and  sudden  fortunes  or  sudden  ruin.  But  it  is  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  specie,  v^hich  forms  the  basis  of  p^per, 
that  occasions  these  fluctuations.  If  specie  alone  were  the  medium 
of  circulation,  the  same  importation  or  exportation  of  it  would  make 
it  plenty  or  scarce,  and  affect  prices  in  the  same  manner.  The  nomi- 
nal or  apparent  jMrices  might  vary  in  figures,  but  the  sensation  upon 
the  community  would  be  as  great  in  the  one  caaft  «a  va  ^Stift  ^^Obki^ 
These  altemations  do  not  result,  therefore, firom  tilbfc  iA\xae  ^l  ^i^ft  Ta»^ 
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dium,  -whether  that  be  specte  exclusively,  or  paper  convertible  into  spe- 
cie, but  from  the  operations  of  commerce.  It  is  commerce,  at  last,  that 
is  chargeable  with  expansions  and  contractions ;  and  against  commerce, 
and  not  its  instrument,  should  opposition  be  directed. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  with  no  little  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  a 
convertible  paper  would  not  answer  for  a  currency,  but  that  the  true 
standard  of  value  was  to  he  found  in  a  paper  medium  not  convertible 
into  the  precious  metals.     If  there  be,  in  regard  to  currency,  one 
truth  which  the  united  experience  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
has  established,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  that  emissions  of  paper 
money  constituted  the  very  worst  of  all  conceivable  species  of  cur- 
rency.    The  objections  to  it  are :  li^t.  That  it  is  impracticable  to  as- 
certain, a  jor/ort,  what  amount  can  be  issued  without  depreciation; 
and,  2d.  That  there  is  no  adequate  security,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  none  can  exist,  against  excessive  issues.     The  paper  money 
of  North  Carolina,  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  according  to  the  in- 
fbrmation  which  I  have  received,  did  depreciate.     It  was  called Proc., 
an  abbreviation  of  the  authority  under  which  it  was  put  forth,  and  it 
took  one  and  a  half  and  sometimes  two  dollars  of  Proc.  to  purchase 
one  in  specie.    But  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  perfectly  the 
operation  of  a  purely  paper  currency,  let  him  study  the  history  of  the 
bank  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky.     It  was  established  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  Stale.     It  is  winding  up  and  closing  its  career  with  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  people.     It  had  an  au- 
thority to  issue,  and  did  issue,  notes  to  the  amount  of  about  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars.     These  notes,  upon  their  face,  purported  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  bank  to  pay  the  holder,  on  demand,  the  amount  in  specie ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  not  be  so  paid.     Am  a  secu- 
rity for  their  ultimate  payment,  there  were:  1st.  The  notes  of  indi- 
viduals supposed  to  be  well  secured,  every  note  put  out  by  the  bank 
being  represented  by  an  individual  note  discounted.     2d.  The  fonda 
of  the  State  in  a  prior  State  bank,  amounting  to  about  half  a  milhon 
of  dollars.     3d.  The  proceeds  of  a  large  body  of  waste  lands  belongs- 
ing  to  the  State.     And  4th.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and 
public  dues,  all  of  which  were  payable  in  the  notes  of  the  €(MnmoB 
irealth  Bank 
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NotwithstaDding  this  apparently  solid  provision  lor  the 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  ihey  began  to  depreciate  shortly  after  it  com- 
menced operation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  sunk  as 
low  as  fifty  per  cent. — two  dollars  for  one  specie  dolUr.  They  con- 
tinued depreciated  for  a  long  time,  until  after  large  amounts  of  them 
vrere  caUed  in  and  burned.  They  then  rose  in  yalucyand  now,  when 
there  ia  only  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  out^they  have 
risen  to  about  par.  Thia  is  owing  to  the  demand  for  them^  created 
by  the  wants  of  the  remaining  debtors  to  the  bank,  and  their  receiva- 
bility  in  payment  fi)r  taxes.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that, 
although  it  is  possible  to  sustain  at  about  par  a  purely  paper  medium 
to  some  amount,  if  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  it  also  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  it,  it  is  impracticable  to  adjust  the  proportions  of 
supply  and  demand  so  as  to  keep  it  at  par,  and  that  the  tendency  is 
always  to  an  excess  of  issue.  The  result,  with  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  a  general  conviction  of  the  mischiefs  of  all  issues  of 
an  irredeemable  paper  medium. 

Is  k  practicable  for  the  federal  government  to  put  down  the  State 
bMiks,  and  to  introduce  an  exclusive  metallic  currency }  In  the  oper- 
ations of  this  government,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  political 
power  is  distributed  between  it  and  the  States,  and  that,  while  our 
duties  are  few  and  clearly  defined,  the  great  mass  of  legislative  au- 
thority abides  with  the  States.  Their  banks  exist  without  us,  inde- 
pendent of  us,  and  in  spite  of  us.  We  have  no  constitutional  power 
or  right  to  put  them  down.  Why,  then,  seek  their  destruction,  openly 
or  secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  discrediting  their  issues,  and  by 
bankrupt  laws,  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  What  are  these 
banks  now  so  descried  and  denounced  ?  Intruders,  aliens,  enemies 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  bosom  of  our  country  against  our 
wDl.  Reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  an^ysis  shows  that  they 
consist:  1st.  of Mockholders  ;  2d.  debtors;  and  3d.  bill-holders  and 
other  creditors.  In  some  one  of  these  three  relations,.a  large  majority 
of  the  people  g£  the  United  States  stand.  In  making  war  upon  the 
banks,  therefore,  you  wage  war  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  mere  abstraction  that  you  would  kick  and  cuff,  bankrupt 
and  destroy,  but  a  sensitive,  generous,  confiding  people,  who  are 
anxiously  turning  their  eyes  towards  you,  and  imploring  relief.  Every 
blow  that  you  inflict  upon  the  banks,  reaches  them.  Pxes^  \Sa&\s!K^tt^ ' 
and  jrou  press  them. 
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Trae  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that  we  should  not  seek 
after  if  we  could  discover  unattainable  abstract  perfection  ;  but  should 
kH>k  to  what  is  practicable  in  human  affairs,  and  accommodate  oar 
legislation  to  the  irreversible  condition  of  things.  Since  the  States 
snd  the  people  have  their  Banks  and  will  have  them,  and  since  we 
have  no  constitutional  authority  to  put  them  down,  our  duty  is  to 
come  to  their  relief  when  in  embarrassment,  and  to  exert  all  oar 
legitimate  powers  to  retain  and  enable  them  to  perform,  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner,  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  We  should  em- 
bark, not  destroy,  the  fertilizing  stream  which  sometimes  threatens 
an  inundation. 

/   We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate,  divorce  the  govem- 

/mcBt  from  the  banks.     Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  sounds.     Senatois 

might  as  well  talk  of  separating  the  government  from  the  States,  or 

.  /,  from  the  people,  or  from  the  country.  We  are  all — People — States 
7//   — ^Union — ^Banks,  bound  up  and  interwoven  together,  united  m  fbr- 

' '  tune  and  destiny,  and  all,  all  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of  a  par- 
\  ental  government.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  the  govern- 
ment breathe  a  different  air,  drink  a  different  water,  be  lit  aad  wann- 
ed by  0  different  sun  from  the  people  !  A  hard  money  government 
and  a  paper  money  people !  A  government,  an  official  corps — the 
servants  of  the  people — glittering  in  gold,  and  the  people  themselvei, 
their  masters,  burled  in  ruin,  and  surrounded  with  rags. 

No  prudent  or  practical  government,  will  in  its  measures  nm 
counter  to  the  long-settled  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Reii^OD, 
language,  laws,  the  established  currency  and  business  of  a  wbde 
country,  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  uprooted.  After  the  denom- 
ination of  our  coin  was  changed  to  dollars  and  cents,  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  old  method  of  keeping  accounts,  in  pounds,  shOliiigs 
and  pence,  was  abandoned;  and,  to  this  day,  there  are  probably  some 
men  of  the  last  century  who  adhere  to  it.  If  a  fundamental  change 
becomes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  sudden,  but  conducted  by  sloir 
and  cautious  degrees.     The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 

\  always  a  paper  money  people.  It  was  paper  money  that  carried  m 
through  the  revolution,  established  our  liberties,  and  made  us  a  free 
and  independent  people.  And,  if  the  experience  of  the  revolutionaiy 
War  convinced  our  ancestois,  «a  we  «re  convinced,  of  the  evib  of  sn 

'n^deemable  paper  medium^  \l  waa  -^xA.  wd^  csiftcj  \»  ^^i^  -^^MMie 
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that  convertible  paper  whkh  hai  to  powerfolly  eonlributed  to 
vapid  adTaDcement,  prosperity,  and  greatnen. 

The  proposed  resolution  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  to  the 
mixed  medium  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  is  forbid- 
den by  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  Assuming  the  currency  of 
the  country  to  consist  of  two-thirds  of  paper  and  one  ef  specie ;  and 
assuming,  also,  that  the  money  of  a  country,  whatever  may  be  its 
comp(Nieot  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expresses  the  true  amount 
which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  to  his  creditor,  the  eflect  of  the  change 
upon  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  would  be 
most  ruinous. — All  property  would  be  reduced  in  value  to  ono-third 
of  its  present  nominal  amount,  and  every  debtor  would,  in  eflSsct, 
have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  contracted  for.  The  pres- 
sure of  our  foreign  debt  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  it  is,  whilst 
the  six  hundred  millions,  which  is  about  the  sum  now  probably  doe 
to  the  Banks  from  the  people,  would  be  multiplied  into  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions. 


I 


Bat  there  are  some  more  specific  objections  to  this  project  of  sub-  \ 
treasuries,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  its  insecurity.  .\ 
Tlie  sub-treasurer  and  his  bondsmen  constitute  the  only  guaranty  for 
the  safety  of  the  immense  sums  of  public  money  which  pass  through 
his  hands.  Is  this  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  possessed 
through  the  agency  of  Banks  ?  The  collector,  who  is  to  be  sub- 
treasurer,  pays  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  to  the  disburs- 
ing officer.  Here  are  three  checks  ;  you  propose  to  distroy  two  of 
them ;  and  that  most  important  of  all,  the  bank,  with  its  machinery 
of  president,  directors,  cashier,  teller  and  clerks,  all  of  whom  are  so 
many  sentinels.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tells  us  how  will  his  sub-treasury  system  work,  he  has 
communicated  to  Congress  a  circular,  signed  by  himself,  exhibiting 
his  dbtrust  in  it,  for  he  directs  in  that  circular  that  the  public  mo- 
neys, when  they  amount  to  a  large  sum,  shall  be  specially  deposited 
with  these  very  banks  which  he  would  repudiate  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky,  (other  gentlemen  can  speak  of  their  respective  States)  although 
it  has  existed  but  about  forty-five  years,  three  treasurers,  selected  by 
the  legislature  for  their  established  characters  of  honor  and  probity, 
proved  faithless.  And  the  history  of  the  delinquency  ot  Qinfe^S&  ^iofe 
histoiy  of  aU.    It  commenced  in  human  weaknew^  yu^S2k3&%XA 
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solicitations  for  temporary  loans,  with  the  most  positive  assurances 
of  a  punctual  return.  In  one  instance  was  there  originally  any  inten- 
tion to  defraud  the  public.  We  should  not  expose  poor  human  na- 
tore  to  such  temptations.  How  easy  will  it  be,  as  has  been  done,  to 
indemnify  the  sureties  out  of  the  public  money,  and  squander  the 
residue  ? 

'      2.  Then  there  is  the  liability  to  favoritism.     In  the  receipts,  a  po- 
1  litical  partisan  or  friend  may  be  accommodated  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  in  the  disbursement,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  in  drafts  upon 
convenient  and  favorable  offices,  and  in  a  thouisand  ways. 

3.  The  fearful  increase  of  executive  patronage.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  officers  are  to  be  created  ;  for  this  bill  is  a  mere 
conunencement  of  the  system,  and  all  are  to  be  phiced  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  President. 

I  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  things  that  the 
!  dxecntive  is  now  weak,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  patronage.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  that  he  does.  I  wish  that  I  could  feel  from  that  alarm  at  ex- 
ecutive encroachments  by  which  he  and  I  were  so  recently  animated. 
Where  and  how,  let  me  ask,  has  that  power,  lately  so  fearful  and 
formidable,  suddenly  become  so  weak  and  harmless  ?  Where  is  that 
corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders  and  dependents,  whose 
organized  strength,  directed  by  the  will  of  a  single  man,  was  lately 
held  up  in  such  vivid  colors  Mid  powerful  language  by  a  report  made 
by  the  Senator  himself.^  When  were  they  disbanded  }  What  has 
become  of  proscription  }  Its  victims  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  spirit 
,  and  the  power  which  sacrificed  them  remain  unsubdued.  What  of 
the  dismissing  power  ?  What  of  the  veto  }  Of  that  practice  ci 
withholding  bills  contrary  to  the  constitution^  still  more  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  abuses  of  the  veto  ?  Of  treasury  orders,  put  in  force 
and  maintained  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  legislative  authority  ? 
And  although  last,  not  least,  of  that  expunging  power  which  degra- 
ded the  Senate,  and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  ? 

^  Which  of  all  these  numerous  powers  and  pretensions  has  the  pres- 
ent chief  magistrate  disavowed  \    So  far  from  disclaiming  any  one     i 
d£  them,  has  he  not  announced  \aa  \Tv\.eti>AO\v  \a  ^^^orq^  vci^^'nc^    | 


footsteps  ok'  his  predecessor  ?  And  has  he  not  done  it  ?  Was  it  agaiHt 
the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna, 
so  ably  co-operated  with  us  ?  No,  sir,  no,  sir,  no.  It  was  against 
his  usurpations,  as  we  believed  them,  against  his  arbitrary  admin- 
istration, above  all,  against  that  tremendous  and  frightful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  that 
we  patriotically  but  vainly  contended.  The  person  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate is  changed  ;  but  there  stands  the  executive  power,  perpetu- 
ated in  all  its  vast  magnitude,  undiminished,  re-asserted,  and  over- 
shadowing all  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  Every 
trophy  which  the  late  President  won  from  them,  now  decorates  the 
executive  mansion.  Every  power,  which  he  tore  from  a  Ueeding 
constitution,  is  now  in  the  executive  armory,  ready,  as  time  and  oc* 
casion  may  prompt  the  existing  incumbent,  wherever  he  may  boi  to 
be  thundered  against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  course  of  others*  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  to  truth  to  say,  that,  in  deprecating  the  election 
of  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  it  warn 
not  from  any  private  considerations, but  because  I  considered  it  would 
.  be  a  great  calamity  to  my  country ;  and  that,  in  whatever  opposition 
.  I  made  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  which  more  than  real- 
ized my  very  worst  apprehensions,  I  was  guided  solely  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  And  I  do  now  declare  my  solemn  and  unshaken  convic- 
tion, that,  until  the  executive  power,  as  enlarged,  extended,  and  con- 
solidated by  him,  is  reduced  within  its  true  constitutional  limits, 
there  is  no  permanent  security  for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  this 
people. 

4.  Lastly,  pass  this  bill,  and  whatever  divorce  its  friends  may  pro-  / 
fess  to  be  its  aim,  that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  so 
justly  dreaded  by  our  British  and  revolutionary  ancestors,  becomes 
absolute  and  complete.  And  who  can  doubt  it  who  knows  that  over 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasu- 
rer, the  President  claims  the  power  to  exercise  uncontrolled  sway- 
to  exact  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  ? 


The  message  states  that,  in  the  process  both  of  collection  and 
bursement  of  the  public  revenue,  the  officers  wbo  iperfoTm.  \\%RXi^sfiAnt 
the  wrecatlre  commandB ;  and  it  argoiei  tYll^\]MRNloc«^V!feA^9Qi^«A?| 
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alio  of  the  treasury  might  as  well  be  confided  to  the  executive  care. 
-  I  think  the  safer  conclusioD  is  directly  opposite.  The  possession  of 
fo  much  power  over  the  national  treasure  is  just  cause  of  regret,  and 
ftimishes  a  strong  reason  for  diminishing  it,  if  possible,  but  none  for 
its  increase,  none  for  giving  the  whole  power  over  the  purse  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

/        Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  scheme  of  sub-treasuries  as  if  it 

•  was  only  what  iis  friends  represent  it — a  system  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting,  keeping,  and  disburseing  the  public  money,  in 
i^)ecie  exclusively,  without  any  bank  agency  whatever.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  if  it  be  not  designed  to  be,  a 
▼ast  and  ramified  connexion  of  government  banks,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasury  will  be  a  branch. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  several  sub-treasurers  in 
payment  for  all  the  disbursements  of  government.    No  law  restricts 

*  him  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  his  drafts  or  checks.  He  may  throw 
ihem  into  amounts  suited  to  the  purposes  of  circulation,  and  give 
itmm  all  the  appearance  and  facilities  of  bank  notes.  Of  all  tiiehrancb- 
es  of  this  system,  that  at  New  York  will  be  the  most  importaat,  sinoa 
about  one  half  of  the  duties  is  collected  there.  Drafts  on  New  York 
are  at  par,  or  command  a  premium  from  every  point  of  the  UnioB.  It 
is  the  great  money  centre  of  the  country.  Issued  in  convenient  soms, 
they  will  circulate  throughout  the  whole  Union  as  bank  notes ;  and 
as  long  as  confidence  is  reposed  in  them,  will  be  preferred  to  the 
specie,  which  their  holders  have  a  right  to  demand.  They  will  su]^ 
ply  a  general  currency,  fill  many  of  the  channels  of  circulation,  be  a 
substitute  for  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  supi^ant  to 
a  great  extent  the  use  of  bank  notes.  The  necessities  of  the  peojde 
will  constrain  them  to  use  them.  In  this  way  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  circulation ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  an  immense  portion 
of  the  whole  specie  of  the  country  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
'.branch  bank — that  is,  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  York,  and  represent- 
!ed  by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper  dispersed  throughout  die 
country.  The  responsibility  of  the  sub-treasurer  will  be  consequently 
greatly  increased,  and  the  government  will  remain  bound  to  guaran- 
tee the  redemption  of  all  the  drafts,  checks,  or  notes  (whatever  may 
be  their  denomination,)  emitted  upon  the  faith  of  the  UMHiey  in  bis 
custody^  and,  of  course,  w\\\  be  «w\>\ecit  tsQ  the  hazard  c^  the  loss  d 

the  amount  of  specie  \n  i\ve  \ian.ds  o^  ^<&  ^\i^^Ax«uiQSKt.  ASL^toL^ 
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commencement  of  this  system,  the  holders  of  this  government  paper' 
shall  be  required  to  present  it  for  payment  in  coin,  within  a  specified 
time,  it  will  be  found  inconvenient  or  impracticable  to  enforce  the  re- 
striction, and  it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned, 

Is  the  Senate  prepared  to  consent  to  place  not  only  all  the  specie 
that  may  be  collected  for  the  revenue  of  the  country  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  custody  of  persons  act-* 
mg  in  obedience  to  his  will,  but  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  system  of  government  banks  that  ever  existed. 

It  is  said,  in  the  message,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  supply 
the  country  with  the  exchanges  which  are  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  But  was  that  the  language  held  during  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  contest  with  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Wtm 
not  the  expectation  held  out  to  the  people  that  they  would  be  sup* 
plied  with  a  better  currency,  and  with  better  regulated  exchange  ? 
And  did  not  both  the  late  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury dwell,  with  particular  satisfiftction,  in  several  messages  and  repoitr 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  greater  amount  in  ex- 
change, and  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  under  the  operation  of  the 
State  bank  system,  than  existed  under  the  Bank  of  the  United  States? 
Instead  of  fulfilling  his  promises  then  held  out,  the  government  now 
wraps  itself  up  in  its  dignity — ^tells  the  people  that  they  expect  too 
much  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  furnish  exchanges ;  and  that 
they  may  look  to  Europe  for  the  manner  in  which,  through  the 
agency  of  private  bankers,  the  commerce  and  business  of  its  couhtriea 
are  supplied  with  exchange.  We  ate  advised  to  give  up  our  Ameri-'' 
can  mode  of  transacting  business  through  the  instrumentality  of 
banking  corporations,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor- 
are  happily  blended,  and  to  establish  bankers  similar  to  the  Hopes, 
the  Barings,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Hotinguers,  of  Europe ;  houses 
which  require  years  of  ages  to  form  and  to  put  in  successful  opcfa* 
tion,  and  whose  vast  overgrown  capitals,  possessed  by  the  rich  ex-  - 
clusively  of  the  poor,  control  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  determine 
the  hie  of  empires. 

Having,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  shown  that  the  project  of  the  ad-i 
ministration  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  hot  wV^DCOi  V!ia  ^0ar\ 
BtitutiaasU  power  o£  the  general  goyemment,  not  ysM^  \  wA^3baX  ^^^»^ 
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coDtnury  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  tt  dan* 
geroua  to  their  liberties.  I  might  here  close  my  remarks  ;  but  I  con- 
ceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  opposition  not  to  confine  itself 
merely  to  urging  objections  against  measures  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity  brought  forward  by  those  in  power.  It  has  further  and 
higher  duties  to  perform.  There  may  be  circiunstances  in  which  the 
opposition  is  bound  formally  to  present  such  measures  as,  in  its  judg- 
ment, are  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  but  if  it  had  just 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  akm 
can  adopt  them  and  give  them  effect,  the  opposition  will  discharge  its 
duty  by  suggesting  what  it  believes  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public 
good. 

I  know,  sir,  that  I  have  friends  whose'  partiality  has  induced  them 
to  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  healing  meason 
for  the  disorders  which  unhappily  prevail,  that  might  prove  accepta- 
ble. I  wish  to  God  that  I  could  realize  this  hope,  but  I  cannot.  The 
disease  is  of  such  an  alarming  character  as  to  require  moie  skill  than 
l.pQMess ;  and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  fear  that  there  Is  no  efiec- 
tual  remedy  but  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  suffering  patient 
lumself. 

Still,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  to  which  I  have  xefiBned, 
I  declare  that,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  anxious  consideration  cf 
which  I  am  capable,  I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate  remedy  which 
does  not  comprehend  a  national  Bank  as  an  essential  part  It  i^ 
pears  to  me  that  a  National  Bank,  with  such  modifications  as  experi- 
ence has  pointed  out,  and  particularly  such  as  would  limit  its  profits, 
exclude  foreign  influence  in  the  government  oi  it,  and  give  publicity 
to  its  transactions,  is  the  only  safe  and  certain  remedy  that  can  be 
adopted.  The  great  want  of  the  country  is  a  general  and  uniform 
currency,  and  a  point  of  union,  a  sentinel,  a  regulator  of  the  issues  of 
the  local  banks,  and  that  would  be  supplied  by  such  an  institution. 

\       I  am  not  going  now  to  discuss,  as  an  original  question,  the  consti 
tutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank.     In  human 
affairs  there  are  some  questions,  and  I  think  this  is  one,  that  ought  to 
he  held  as  terminated.     Four  several  decisions  of  Congress  affinwing 
the  power f  the  concurrence  of  every  other  department  of  the  govem- 

neat,  tfa^  approbation  of  the  peopVe^lYve  coiacurwDA^^XK^^dDi^  ^geial 
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parties  into  which  the  country  has  heen  dividedi  and  forty  years  of 
prosperous  6x;perience  with  sach  a  bank,  appear  to  me  to  settle  the 
controYcrsy,  if  any  controversy  is  ever  to  be  settled.  Twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Madison,  whose  opposition  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  well  known,  in  a  message  to  Congress  said  z 

y  Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  esta- 
blish an  iacorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  recog- 
nitions, under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  correspondence  of  the  general  will  of  the  na* 
tion  i^  the  proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
reviving  the  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aid- 
ing the  treasury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  revenue,  and  by 
anording  to  the  public  more  diurable  loans  " 

To  all  the  considerations  upon  which  he  then  relied,  in  treating  it 
as  a  settled  question,  are  now  to  be  added  two  distinct  and  distant 
subsequent  expressions  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  Republican 
Congress  ;  two  solemn  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  twenty  years  of  successful  experience  and  disastrous  conse- 
quences quickly  following  the  discontinuance  of  the  Bank. 

I  have  been  present,  as  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of 
the  termination  of  the  charters  of  both  the  Banks  of  the  United  States ; 
took  part  in  the  discussion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  extensively  knowing  the  opinions  of  members ;  and  I 
declare  ray  deliberate  conviction  that,  upon  neither  was  there  one- 
third  of  the  members  in  either  house  who  entertained  the  opinion  that  , 
Congress  did  not  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  Bank. 

But  it  is  contended  that,  however  indispensable  a  Bank  of  the  ^ 
United  States  may  be  to  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  President's  opinion  against  it  opposes  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

It  will  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  only  measure  which  can  bring; 
relief  to  the  people  should  be  prevented  by  the  magistrate  whose 
elevated  station  should  render  him  the  most  anxious  man  in  the  na- 
tion to  redress  existing  grievances. 

The  opinion  of  the  President  which  is  relied  upon  is  that  contained 
in  his  celebrated  letter  to  S.  Williams,  and  thaJt^WV^dcLia  ^il'^'c«mi^ 
in  the  message  before  us,     I  must  say,  'wilVi  a\\  iptoipct  ftl^tel«BR^^ 
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that  no  man,  prior  to  or  after  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy 
has  a  right  to  say,  in  advance,  that  he  would  not  approve  of  a  paiticu*- 
lar  hill,  if  it  were  passed  by  Congress.  An  annunciation  of  such  a 
purj)0se  is  premature,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  express 
letter  of  the  constitution.  According  to  that  instrument,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  President  in  the  legislative  power — his  right  to  pass 
upon  a  bill — is  subsequent  and  not  previous  to  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  The  constitutional  provision  is,  that  when  a  bill  shall 
have  passed  both  Houses,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  rejection.  His  right  to  pass  upon  it  results  from  the 
presentation  of  the  bill,  and  is  not  acquired  until  it  is  presented. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  judge  who,  before  a  cause  is  brought 
before  the  court,  should  announce  his  intention  to  decide  in  favor  of  a 
named  party  ?  Or  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  the  appointing  power, 
if  it  should,  before  the  nomination  of  a  particular  individual  is  made 
for  an  office,  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  not  approve  the  nomina- 
tion of  that  individual  ? 

f  Tt  is  clear  that  the  President  places  his  repugnance  to  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the  popular  will  has 
been  twice  "  solemnly  and  unequivocally  expressed"  against  it.  In 
this  1  think  the  President  is  mistaken.  The  two  occasions  to  which 
he  is  understood  to  refer,  are  the  election  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  1832,  and  his  own  election  in  1836.  Now,  as  to  the  first, 
there  was  not,  before  it  took  place,  any  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  late  President  against  a  National  Bank.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  contrary  expression.  In  the  Veto  Message,  President 
Jackson  admitted  the  public  convenience  of  a  Bank  ;  stated  that  he 
did  not  find  in  the  renewed  charter  such  modifications  as  could  se- 
cure his  approbation,  and  added  that  if  he  had  been  applied  to,  he 
could  have  furnished  the  model  of  a  Bank  that  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  such  an  institution.  In  supporting  his  re-election,  there- 
fore, the  people  did  not  intend,  by  the  exercise  of  their  suffrage,  to 
deprive  themselves  of  a  National  Bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with- 
in my  own  knowledge,  that  many  voted  for  him  who  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  Bank  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  And  I  am  perfectly  per* 
(  suaded  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  sustained  his  re-election 
;  under  the  full  expectation  that  a  National  Bank  would  be  established 
('  during  his  second  term. 
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Nor,  air,  can  I  think  liiat  the  election  of  the  present  chief  magi»- 
tntte  ought  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  people  are  againat  a 
Bank.  The  most  that  can  be  asserted  is,  that  he  was  elected,  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  notwithstand- 
ing. The  question  of  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  is  a  complex 
question,  and  one  of  compensations  and  comparison.  All  his  opinions, 
all  his  qualifications  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  compared  with 
^boae  of  his  competitors.  And  nothing  more  is  decided  by  the  people 
than  that  the  person  elected  is  preferred  among  the  several  candidates. 
They  take  him  as  a  man  takes  his  wife,  for  better  or  for  worse,  with 
«11  the  good  and  bad  opinions  and  qualities  which  he  possesses.  Tou 
might  as  weU  argue,  that  the  election  of  a  particular  person  to  the 
^ief  magistracy  implies  that  his  figure,  form  and  appearance  exhibit 
tlie  standard  of  human  perfection,  as  to  contend  that  it  sanctions  and 
approves  every  opinion  which  he  may  have  publicly  expressed  on 
public  affiiirs.  It  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  people  to  suppose  that 
"die  particular  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  a  United  States 
Bank,  constituted  any,  much  less  the  chief  recommendation  of  him 
to  their  suffinges.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  him  and  to  them^ 
to  aoppose  that  it  proceeded  fi'om  his  eminent  abilities,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished services  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  are  to  look  beyond 
them  and  beyond  him,  many  believe  that  the  most  influential  cause 
of  his  election  was  the  endorsement  of  that  illustrious  predecessor, 
in  whose  footsteps  he  stands  pledged  to  follow. 

No,  sir,  no ;  the  simple  and  naked  question  of  a  Bank  or  no  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  and  '^  twice 
aolenmly  and  unequivocally^^  decided  against  by  them.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  if  such  a  question  were  now  submitted  to  them,  the  re- 
sponse of  a  vast  majority  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  no  Bank  will  be  established  or  proposed,  unless  there  shall 
be  a  clear  and  undisputed  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  in 
&vor  of  such  an  institution.  If  there  be  one  wanted,  and  an  une- 
quivocal manifestation  be  made  of  the  popular  will  that  it  is  desired, 
a  Bank  will  be  established.  The  President's  opposition  to  it  is  found- 
ed principally  upon  Hie  presumed  (^position  of  the  people.  Let  them 
demonstrate  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  he  will  not  separate  himself 
firom  them.  He  is  too  good  a  democrat,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  shows  that,  whatever  other  divorces  he  may  recomm<&xA^^^VsiU^ 
tliat  be  wcmld  deeire,  would  be  one  between  lam  vcA  V)q&  ^^g^fiPf^ 
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Should  this  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  if  a  majority  should  not 
exist  sufficiently  large  to  pass  a  Bank  Charter  in  spite  of  tiie  yeto, 
the  ultimate  remedy  will  remain  to  the  people  to  change  their  rolerf 
if  their  rulers  will  not  change  their  opinions. 

But,  during  this  debate  it  has  been  contended  that  the  establish 
ment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  aggravate  existing 
distresses ;  and  that  the  opinion  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation 
could  not  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  the  local  Banks. 

What  is  the  relief  for  which  all  hearts  are  now  so  anxiously  throb- 
j  bing  ?  It  is  to  put  the  Banks  again  in  motion  ;  to  restore  exchanges 
]  and  revive  the  drooping  business  of  the  country.  And,  what  are. the 
obstacles  ?  They  are,  first,  the  foreign  debt,  and,  secondly,  a  wiuoit 
of  confidence.  If  the  banks  were  to  re-open  their  vaults,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  specie  would  be  immediately  exported  to  Europe  to 
discharge  our  foreign  debt.  Now,  if  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  established,  with  a  suitable  capital,  tne  stock  of  that  Bank  itself 
would  form  one  of  the  best  subjects  of  remittance  ;  and  an  amount  of 
it  equal  to  what  remains  of  the  foreign  debt  would  probably  be  remit- 
ted, retaining  at  home,  or  drawing  from  abroad  the  equivalent  in 
specie. 

A  great,  if  not  the  greatest  existing  evil  is  the  want  of  confidence, 
not  merely  in  the  government,  but  in  distant  Banks,  and  between  the 
Banks  themselves.     There  is  no  ties  or  connexion  binding  them  to- 

/  gether,  and  they  are  often  suspicious  of  each  other.  To  this,  want 
of  confidence  among  the  Banks  themselves,  is  to  be  ascribed  that  ex- 
traordinary derangement  in  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  paper  of  the  Banks 
of  Mississippi  cannot  now  be  exchanged  against  the  paper  of.  the 
Banks  of  Louisiana,  without  a  discount  on  the  former  of  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  nor  that  of  the  Banks  of  Nashville,  without  a  discoimt  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  against  the  paper  of  the  Banks  of  the  adjoining 
State  of  Kentucky  }    It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  be  the  me- 

\  dium  of  circulation,  whether  it  be  inconvertible  paper,  or  convertible 
paper  and  specie,  supposing  confidence  to  exist,  the  rates  of  ex- 
change in  both  cases  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same.  But,  in  times  lika 
these,  no  Bank  will  allow  its  funds  to  accumulate,  by  the  operations 

^/exchange,  at  points  w\ietv  no  i^xes^n\.'osi^  ^WD^XAXfiAA^^them. 
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Now,  if  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  established,  with  a 
proper  capital,  and  it  were  made  the  sole  depository  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  its  notes  were  receivable  in  all  government  dues,  it 
might  commence  operations  forthwith,  with  a  small  amount  of  specie, 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  millions.  That  sum  would  probably  be 
drawn  from  the  community,  when  it  is  now  hoarded  and  dormant , 
or  if  it  were  taken  even  from  the  local  banks,  they  would  be  more 
than  compensated  in  the  security  which  they  would  enjcj,  by  the 
remittance  of  the  stock  of  the  new  Bank  to  Europe,  as  a  substitute 
for  their  specie. 

Such  a  new  Bank,  once  commencing  business,  would  form  a  rally- 
ing point ;  confidence  would  revive,  exchanges  be  again  regulated, 
and  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country  be  restored.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any  actual  augmentation 
of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  unsound  Banks,  which  can  never  resume 
specie  payments,  would  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  new  Bank. 

Ah  auxiliary  resolution  might  be  adopted  with  salutary  effect,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  adopted  in  1816,  offering  to  the  State  Banks, 
as  a  motive  to  resume  specie  payments,  that-  their  paper  should  be 
received  for  the  public  dues  ;  or,  as  their  number  pas  since  that  pe- 
riod greatly  increased,  to  make  the  motive  more  operative,  the  offer 
might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  Banks  in  each  State  known  to  be 
tnutworthy.  Let  them  and  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commence 
specie  payments,  and  all  the  other  sound  banks  would  be  constrained, 
by  the  united  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  law,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

If,  in  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  1817  and  1837,  some  advan- 
tages for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  existed  at  the  former 
epoch,  others  which  distinguish  the  present,  greatly  preponderate. 
At  the  first  there  were  none  except  the  existence  of  a  public  debt, 
and  a  smaller  number  of  banks.  But  then  an  exhausting  war  had 
wasted  our  means.  Now  we  have  infinitely  greater  wealth,  our  re- 
sources are  vastly  more  developed  and  increased,  our  population  near- 
ly doubled,  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  much  better,  and,  what  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  a  remedy,  if  applied  no'W,"^ovi\^\i^  ^twae- 
jsteredw  a  much  earlier  atnge  of  the  disorder. 
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A  general  currency  of  sound  and  osiform  value  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  but  it  is  indisputaUe  to  the 
Ulterior  States.  The  seaboard  States  have  each  of  them  BankSi 
whose  paper  freely  circulates  within  their  respectiye  limits,  and  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  their  business  and  commerce  at  their  capitals,  and 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  variations,  in  the  value  of  this 
paper,  in  passing  through  those  States,  from  one  commercial  metres 
polis  to  another,  are  not  ordinarily  very  great.  But  how  are  we  of 
:  the  interior  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  cities  to  purchase  our  supplies  of 
fereign  and  domestic  commodities,  without  a  general  medium  ?  The 
paper  of  our  own  Banks  will  not  be  received  but  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count. We  want  a  general  currency,  which  will  serve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  carry  on  our  accustomed  trade  with  our  brethren  of  the 
Atlantic  States.    And  such  a  currency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of  all 
the  western  states ;  but  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  them,  I  am  entitled 
to  be  heard.  This  union  was  formed  to  secure  certain  general,  bat 
liigfaly  important  objects,  of  which  the  common  defence,  commerce, 
and  of  a  uniform  currency  were  the  leading  ones.  To  the  interior 
States  none  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  currency.  Nowhere 
IS  the  attachment  to  the  union  more  ardent  than  in  those  States ;  but 
if  this  government  should  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  the  value  of 
the  union  will  become  impaired,  and  its  very  existence  in  process  of 
time  may  become  endangered.  I  do  believe,  that  between  a  sound 
general  currency,  and  the  preservation  of  itself,  in  full  vigor  and  per- 
fect safety,  there  is  the  most  intimate  connection. 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  were  suc- 
cessful, at  a  former  period  of  our  history,  then  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  would  again  prove  efficacious ;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  they  should  not,  and  that  some  unknown  cause,  which  could 
not  then,  should  now,  thwart  their  operation,  we  should  have,  in  any 
event,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  had  endeavored  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  if  they  £uled,  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  They  are  heartily  tired  of 
visionary  schemes  and  wild  experiments.  They  wish  to  get  out  of 
the  woods,  into  which  they  have  been  conducted  back  to  the  plaui| 
beaten,  wide  road,  which  they  had  before  trod. 
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• 

How,  and  when,  without  such  measures  as  I  have  suggested ,  are 
the  State  Banks  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  They  never  can  le- 
aume  without  concert;  and  concert  springs  from  confidence;  and 
confidence  from  knowledge.  But  what  knowledge  can  eight  hundred 
banksy  scattered  over  our  own  vast  territory,  have  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  each  other  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  statements  of  it  be  periodi- 
cally published.  It  depends  at  last,  mainly  upon  the  solvency  of  the 
debtors  to  the  bank ;  and  how,  whenever  their  names  are  not  known, 
can  that  be  ascertained  ? 

Instead  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  these  prostrate  institutions,  and 
assisting  them  by  a  mild  and  parental  exercise  of  your  power,  in  a 
mode  sanctioned  and  approved  by  experience,  you  propose  to  aban- 
don them  and  the  country  to  their  fiite.  You  propose  worse,  to  dis- 
credit their  paper,  to  distrust  them  even  as  special  depositories,  and  to 
denounce  against  them  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  bankruptcy. 

How,  and  when  will  they  resume  specie  payments  ?  Never,  as  £u  ' 
as  my  information  extends,  have  exertions  been  greater  than  thoae 
which  the  banks  have  generally  made  to  open  again  their  vaults. 
It  is  wondedul  that  the  community  should  have  been  able  to  bear, 
with  so  much  composure  and  resignation,  the  prodigious  curtail- 
ments which  have  been  made.  Confidence  re-established,  the  for- 
eign debt  extinguished,  and  a  national  institution  created,  most  of 
them  could  quickly  resume  specie  payments,  some  of  them,  urged  by 
a  high  sense  of  probity,  and  smartling  under  severe  reproaches,  will 
no  doubt  make  the  experiment  of  resuming  and  continuing  specie 
payments.  They  may  even  go  on  a  while ;  but  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  State  Banks  generally,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
National  Bank,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  be  again  seized 
with  a  paralysis.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  the  preserva-  I 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  State  Banks  themselves,  depends  upon  \ 
the  institution  of  a  National  Bank.  It  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the 
union  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  States  in  our  political  system.  Without 
it,  no  human  being  can  foresee  when  we  shall  emerge  from  the  difii- 
culties  which  surround  us.  It  has  been  my  fortune  several  times  to 
see  the  country  involved  in  great  danger ;  but  never  before  have  I 
beheld  it  encompassed  with  any  more  menacing  and  portentous. 

Enterteini/ig'  the  views  which  J  have  presente&^vt  xnaj'^ife  ^Ak^>' 
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why  I  do  not  at  once  propose  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 
I  have  abready  adverted  to  the  cause,  constituted  as  Congress  now  is, 
I  know  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  defeated ;  and  that  it  would 
be,  therefore,  useless  to  make  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  force  upon  the 
Senate,  or  upon  the  country,  against  its  will,  if  I  could,  my  opinion, 
however  sincerely  or  strongly  entertained.  If  a  National  Bank  be 
established,  its  stability  and  its  utility  will  depend  upon  the  genetral 
conviction  which  is  full  of  its  necessity.  And  until  such  s  conviction 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people,  and  clearly  manifested  by  them, 
it  would  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  even  to  piopose  a  Bank 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives)  I  think 
now  as  I  thought  in  1834, 1  do  not  believe  that  any  practicable  con- 
nection of  State  Banks  can  supply  a  general  currency,  be  a  safe  de- 
pository of  the  public  moneys,  or  act  efficiently  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  general  Government.  I  was  not  then  opposed  to  the  State  Banks 
in  their  proper  sphere.  I  thought  that  they  could  not  be  relietl  upon 
to  form  exclusively  a  Banking  System  for  the  country,  although  they 
were  essential  parts  of  a  general  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  considered  as  a  measure  to  bring 
aoout  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  much  desired,  I  think 
must  fail.  The  motive  which  it  holds  out  of  the  receivability  in  all 
payments  to  the  government  of  the  paper  of  such  banks  as  may  re- 
sume at  a  given  day,  coupled  with  the  conditions  proposed,  is  wholly 
inadequate.  It  is  an  offer  to  eight  hundred  banks  ;  and  the  revenue, 
payment  of  which  in  their  notes  is  held  out  as  the  inducement, 
amounts  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions.  To  entitle  them 
to  the  inconsiderable  extension  of  their  circulation  which  would  result 
firom  the  credit  given  by  government  to  the  paper  of  all  of  them,  they 
are  required  to  submit  to  a  suppression  of  all  notes  below  five  dollars, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  all  below  twenty.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  their  circulation,  produced  by  making  it  receivable  by  govern- 
ment, would  be  much  less  than  the  contraction  which  would  arise 
from  the  suppression  of  the  prohibited  notes.  Besides,  if  the  quality 
proposed  again  to  be  attached  to  the  notes  of  these  local  banks  was 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  suspension,  how  can  it  be  efficacious  enough 
to  stimulate  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  ? 

.   I  shall,  nevertheless,  \l  caiV\ed  \r^tL  \jo  ^n^  %^S3»\j^\»^\.^eQTi  the  pro« 
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fject  of  the  administration  and  the  amendment  of  the  »Senator  from  ' 
Virginia,  vote  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  harmless,  if  it  efiecis  no  • 
good,  and  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  State  Banks ;  whilst  the 
other  is  fraught  with  mischief,  as  1  believe,  and  tends,  if  it  be  not 
designed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  institutions.     But,  prefer*/ 
ing  to  either,  the  postponement  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia/ 
I  shall  in  the  first  instance,  vote  for  that.  ^ 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the  pre« 
sent  state  of  our  public  affiiirs.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
can  perceive  no  remedy,  but  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  impress  upon  Congress  a  convic- 
tion of  that  which  they  wish  applied,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  not 
before.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  home,  and  mix  with  and  cousult 
our  constituents.  And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  us  carry  with  ui 
the  burning  reproach,  that  our  measures  here  display  a  selfish  solici- 
tude for  the  government  itself,  but  a  cold  and  heartless  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  people. 

[Xha  bill  paawd  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20 ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Home 
it  waSy  after  a  vehement  struggle,  latd  upon  the  table  for  the  sessioa,  by  a  vote  of 
UO  to  107.1 
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and  myself,  at  the  extra  session  of  Gongrets.  It  was  theu  oloarly 
shown  that  it  sprung  &om  the  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  measures 
of  executive  administration.  I  now  will  content  myself  with  saying 
that,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson,  not  hy  the 
blessing  of  God,  was  made  President  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the 
country  then  was  eminently  prosperous ;  that  its  currency  was  as 
sound  and  safe  as  any  that  a  people  were  ever  blessed  with  ;  fnat, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  this  whole  Union,  it  possessed  a  uni- 
form value  ;  and  that  exchanges  were  conducted  with  such  regularity 
and  perfection,  that  funds  could  be  transmitted  from  one  extremity 
of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  the  least  possible  risk  or  loss.  In 
this  enccfuraging  condition  of  the  business  of  the  country,  it  remained 
for  several  years,  until  afler  the  war,  wantonly  waged  against  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  completely  successful,  by  the 
overthrow  of  that  invaluable  institution.  What  our  present  situation 
is,  it  is  as  needless  to  describe  as  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  First 
felt  in  our  great  commercial  marts,  distress  and  embarrassment  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  Union. 
It  baa  been  justly  remarked,  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practi- 
cal writers  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult,  that  '^  all  convulsions 
in  the  circulation  and  commerce  of  every  country  must  originate  in 
the  operation  of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views  and  erro 
neous  measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influencing  credit 
and  circulation ;  for  they  are  not  otherwise  susceptible  of  convulsion^ 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find  their  own  level,  and  flow 
nearly  in  one  uniform  stream." 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  but  too  melanchoUy  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.    We  all  too  ti;  ell  know 
that  our  noble  and  gallant  ship  lies  helpless  and  immovable  upon 
breakers,  dismasted,  the  surge  beating  over  her  venerable  sides,  and 
the  crew  threatened  with  instantaneous  destruction.     How  came  she 
there  ?    Who  was  the  pilot  at  the  helm  when  she  was  stranded  ?   ' 
The  p&^y  m  power  !  The  pilot  was  aided  by  all  the  science  and  skill, 
by  all  the  charts  and  instruments  of  such  distinguished  navigators  as 
Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  ;  and  yet 
he  did  not,  or  could  not,  save  the  public  vessel.     She  was  placed  in 
her  present  miserable  condition  by  his  bungling  navigation^  ot  Vs^  V^% 
want  of  skill  and  judgment.    It  is  impossible  {ox  \uta  \a  ^bcv^  ^xorgl 
one  at  the  other  horn  of  that  dilemma.    I  leave  \i\Ta  ul\i^Mn^:<I  ^^ 
choose  between  tbent. 
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I  shall  endearour,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  addresi  I  am 
aboat  making,  to  establish  certain  propositions,  which  I  believe  to  be 
incontestible ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  state  them 
severally  to  the  Senate.     I  shall  contend — 

1st.  That  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of  the  late 
administration  to  establish  a  government  bank — a  treasury  bank — \o 
be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  department. 

2d.  That  with  the  view,  and  to  that  end,  it  was  its  aim  and  inten- 
tion to  overthrow  the  whole  banking  system,  as  existing  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  administration  came  into  power,  t)e^nning  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ending  with  the  State  Banks. 

'3d.  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  firom  considerationf  of  poli- 
cy, to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  that,  after  its  overthrow 
was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  been  oontiniied| 
against  the  State  Banks. 

4.  That  the  present  administration,  by  its  acknowledgements, 
emanating  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  succeeded 
to  the  principles,  plans  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration, 
and  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and  perfect  them. 

And,  6th.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute 
the  pledge,  by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  Banks,  a  government  Bank,  to  be  man- 

j  I  aged  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  department,  acting  under  tb^ 

\  commands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  solemnly  believe  the  truth  of  every  one  of  these  five 
propositions.  In  the  support  of  them  I  shall  not  rely  upon  any  gratu- 
itous surmises  or  vague  conjectures,  but  upon  proofs,  clear,  positive, 
undeniable,  and  demonstrative.  To  establish  the  first  four  I  shaL 
adduce  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  authenticity,  or  facts  admitted 
or  undeniable,  and  fair  reasoning  founded  on  them.  And  as  to  the 
last,  the  measure  under  consideration,  I  think  the  testimony  intrinsic 
r>nd  extrinsic,  on  which  I  depend,  stamps,  beyond  all  doubt,  its  tnie 
character  as  a  governmeiil  Wii^  asA  o\x!^t  t(^  carry  to  the  mind  of 
ihe  Senate  the  conviction  w\^\il«&\jtt^»ix^ 
fectly  confident  the  'w\\oVe  cowntoy  ^IrBft  Aiw- 
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1.  My  fint  proposition  is,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and 
fixed  design  of  the  late  administration  to  establish  a  goyemmeni 
^ianK,  a  treasury  hank,  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  To  establish  its  truth,  the  first  proof  which  1 
ofier  is  the  following  extract  firom  President  Jackson^s  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1829 : 

"  The  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  tb  .  Jailed  States  e]q>ires  in  1836,  and  iti  itockfaold- 
ei8  will  most  probably  apply  for  arenewal  of  their  pnvileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
evils  resnteing  from  inrecipitancy,  in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles, 
and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I  cannot^  in  justice  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, too  soon  present  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  LegiBlatare  and  the  people. 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  weli 
^ttumed  by  a  large  portion  of  our  feUow-citizmt ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  oA,  that 
It  has  fiBulea  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiscal 
oj)erations  of  the  government,  I  submit  to  the  toisdom  of  the  Ugidature,  whether  a  na- 
tional one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues,  nii^ht  not  be 
devised  which  would  avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country  that  were  expected  to  result 
fiom  the  present  Bank." 

This  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  implacable  war  agaiwrt 
iha  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards  waged  with 
so  much  ferocity.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle  to  collect 
together  the  dispersed  and  scattered  forces,  and  prepare  for  battle. 
The  country  saw  with  surprise  the  statement  that  '^  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  question- 
ed 6y  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,"  when,  in  truth  and  in 
&ct,  it  was  well  known,  that  but  few  then  doubted  the  constitution- 
ality, and  none  the  expediency  of  it.  And  the  assertion  excited  much 
greater  surprise  that  "  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in 
the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  In  this 
message,  too,  while  a  doubt  is  intimated  as  to  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution.  President  Jackson  clearly  first  discloses  his  object  to  es- 
tablish a  national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and 
its  revenues.  His  language  is  perfectly  plain  and  unequivocal.  Such 
a  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues, 
would  secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country, 
he  tells  us,  that  were  expected  to  result  fi:om  the  present  bank. 

In  his  annual  message  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  late  President  says : 

"The  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 'nqavrj , 'wVe^et  Kx-wJ^.^*^ 
mrer  torecharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Te(Kux«i  lhaX\  libxn^ii  m^a».  wX 
th  r  pttention  of  Congress  to  the  subject .     Nothing  has  OCCXXTted.  to  \ewfcTi v^  «S«  O* 
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At  tbe  seflflion  of  1831-'2y  thequestion  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  came  up ;  and  although  the  attention  of  Congreaa 
and  the  country  had  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately  before  invited 
to  the  consideration  of  it  by  President  Jackson  himself ^  the  agitation 
of  it  was  now  declared  by  him  and  his  partisans  to  be  precipitate 
and  premature.    Nevertheless,  the  country  and  Congress,  conscious 
of  the  value  of  a  safe  and  sound  uniform  currency,  conscious  that 
such  a  currency  had  been  eminently  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  unmoved  by  all  the  outcry  raised  against  that  ad 
mirable  institution,  the  recharter  commanded  large  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.     Fatally  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  the  |- 
stem,  self-^will  of  General  Jackson  prompted  him  to  risk  every  thing  -. 
upon  its  overthrow.     On  the  10th  of  July,  1832,  the  bill  was  return-  '■ 
ed  with  his  veto :  from  which  the  following  extract  is  submitted  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Senate  : 


*'  A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  reacts,  convenient  for  the  government 
and  useful  to  the  people.    Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impreflied  with  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  powei-s  and  privileges  posseflsed  by  the  existing  bank  ars    '. 
imauthorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  danger* 
oua  to  the  Uberties  of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early  period  of  my  adminia- 
tradon,  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  practicability  of  organizing  and  insti- 
tution combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these  objections.    I  sincerely  re- 
Sret  that,  in  the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  oi  the  * 
ank  Charter,  wbich  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  compatible  with  fom 
tlce,  with  Boimd  policy,  or  with  the  constitution  ol  our  conntry." 

"  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be 
required  by  government,  might  be  so  oikanized  as  not  to  infringe  upon  our  own  de- 
legated powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had 
the  executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  theprqpect  of  tuck  an  irutiiution,  the  duty 
would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  call,  it  is  obviouriy 
proper  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent  features  in  the 
act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
sound  policy." 

President  Jackson  admits  in  the  citation  which  has  just  been  made, 
that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  £br 
the  government ;  and  reminds  Congress  that  he  had,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  administration,  called  its  attention  to  the  practicability  of 
so  organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  secure  all  its  advantages  with- 
out the  defects  of  the  existing  bank.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  he 
alludes  to  his  previous  recommendations  of  a  government — a  treasury 
bank.  In  the  same  message  he  tells  Congress  that  if  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institution^  the  dui'^f 
would  have  been  cheerfiillj  performed.  Thw^  \i  ttppfc«x%  >Xi'^\.>aft  V%^ 
joot  only  settled  in  bis  mind  the  general  pruiC\]f\e,  \>\vV.\i«A  ^Y«N«^ 
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palace  oi  the  Tuilleries,  and  on  other  public  edifices  and  monuments 
in  the  proud  capital  of  France.  When,  Mr.  President,  shall  we  see 
efikced,  all  traces  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson  ?  Society  has  been  uprooted,  virtue  punished,  vice 
rewarded,  and  talents  and  intellectual  endowments  despised  ;  brutal- ' 
ity,  vulgarism,  and  loco-focoism,  upheld,  cherished,  and  countenanced. 
Ages  will  roll  around  before  the  moral  and  political  ravages  which . 
have  been  committed,  will  I  fear,  cease  to  be  discernable.  General 
Jackson's  ambition  was  to  make  his  administration  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  government,  and  he  has  accomplished  that  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  an  era  to  be  shunned 
as  sad  and  lamentable,  and  not  followed  and  imitated  as  supplying 
sound  maxims  and  principles  of  administration. 

I  have  heard  his  hostility  to  Banks  ascribed  to  some  collision  which 
he  had  with  one  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  at  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  may  have  had  some  influence  upon 
his  mind.  The  immediate  cause,  more  probably,  was  the  refusal  of 
that  perverse  and  unaccommodating  gentleman,  Nick  Biddle,  to  turn 
out  of  the  olCce  of  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  his  excellency  Isaac 
Hill,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  that  giant-like  person,  Jeremiah  Mason 
— giant  in  body,  and  giant  in  mind.  War  and  strife,  endless  war  and 
strife,  personal  or  national,  foreign  or  domestic,  were  the  aliment  of 
the  late  President's  existence.  War  against  the  Bank,  war  against 
France,  and  strife  and  contention  with  a  countless  number  of  individ- 
uals. The  wars  with  Black  Hawk  and  the  Seminoles  were  scarcely 
a  luncheon  for  his  voracious  appetite.  And  he  made  his  exit  from 
public  life,  denouncing  war  and  vengeance  against  Mexico  and  thf  . 
State  Banks. 

My  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  man  commenced  in  this 
city,  in  the  fall  of  1815  or  1816.  It  was  short,  but  highly  respectful, 
and  mutually  cordial.  I  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  and  successful 
general,  who,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans,  had  honorably 
closed  the  second  war  of  our  independence,  and  I  paid  him  the  homr* 
age  due  to  that  eminent  service.  A  few  years  after,  it  became  my 
painful  duty  to  animadvert,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  witli 
the  independence  which  belongs  to  the  RepresentalW^  cJcv'd.x^<(!\.€t^\3Li^^x 
some  of  his  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  tVie  SemmcAfc  'ww  ^  Nq\^j^  , 
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voice  of  the  inhabitants  of  buried  villages  and  cities  were  hushed  in 
eternal  silence,  another,  more  desolating,  was  vomited  forth,  extend- 
ing wider  and  wider  the  circle  of  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  unnecessary  digression.  The  personal 
character  of  such  a  chief  as  I  have  been  describing,  his  passions,  his 
propensities,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  all  thoroughly 
studied,  to  comprehend  clearly  his  measures,  and  his  administration. 
But  I  will  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and  strict  proofs  of  my  second 
and  third  propositions.  That  he  was  resolved  to  break  down  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  proven  by  the  same  citations  from  his 
messages  which  I  have  made,  to  exhibit  his  purpose  to  establish  a 
treasury  bank,  is  proven  by  his  veto  message,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
did  destroy  it.  The  war  against  all  other  banks  was  not  originally 
announced,  because  he  wished  the  State  Banks  to  be  auxiliaries  in 
overthrowing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  because  such  an 
annunciation  would  have  been  too  rash  and  shocking  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  even  his  tremendous  influence.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  in  the  work  with  caution,  and  to  begin  with 
thfit  institution  against  which  could  be  embodied  the  greatest  amount 
of  prejudice.  The  refusal  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  followed  by  a  determination  to  remove  from  its  custody  the 
public  money  of  the  United  States.  That  determination  was  first 
whispered  in  this  place,  denied,  again  intimated,  and  finally,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  executed.  The  agitation  of  the  American  public  which 
ensued,  the  warm  and  animated  discussions  in  the  country  and  in 
Congress,  to  which  that  unconstitutional  measure  gave  rise,  are  all 
fresh  in  our  recollection.  It  was  nece&sary  to  quiet  the  public  mind, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  had  been  done,  before  President 
Jackson  seriously  entered  upon  his  new  career  of  hostility  to  the 
State  Banks.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in 
1884,  he  imagined  a  sufficient  calm  had  been  produced,  and,  in  his 
annual  message  of  that  year,  the  war  upon  the  State  Banks  was 
opened.     In  that  message  he  says  : 

"  It  seems  due  to  the  safety  ol  the  public  funds  remaining  in  that  bank,  and  to 
the  honor  of  the  American  people,  that  measures  be  taken  to  separate  the  govern' 
ment  entirely  from  an  institution  so  misehieyous  to  the  public  pr9spenty,  and  io 
regardless  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  By  transferring  the  pubhc  deposites,  by 
appointing  other  pension  agents,  as  far  as  it  had  the  power,  by  ordering  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  receipt  of  bank  checks  in  payment  of  the  public  due«  ak&&\  >iici«  %3!iX  v 
day  of  January  next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  ilslawm  aw.\)^OTvX^  \o  vsKSCt"^^  \ 
cminexum  betweea  the  government  tpod  this  faithlew  coii^onJliQiik.^^ 
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In  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  germ  is  contained  of 
that  separation  and  divorce  of  the  government  from  banks,  which  has 
recently  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure.  It  relates,  it  is  true,  to  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  speaks  of  separatiag  and  sev- 
ering the  connexion  between  the  government  and  that  institution. 
But  the  idea,  once  developed,  was  easily  susceptible  of  application  to 
all  banking  institutions.  In  the  message  of  the  succeeding  year,  his 
meditated  attack  upon  the  State  Banks  is  more  distinctly  disclosed. 
Speaking  of  a  sound  currency,  he  says : 

'*  In  considering  the  means  of  obtaining  so  important  an  end,  (.that  is,  a  soiuid 
currency.]  we  must  set  aside  all  calculations  of  temporary  convenience,  and  be  in- 
fluenced Dy  those  only  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  true  character  ana  permaoenc 
interests  ot  the  Republic.  We  must  recur  to  the  first  principles,  and  see  what  it  ia 
that  has  prevented  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  of  ear- 
rency  from  satisfying  the  public  expectation,  and  realizing  results  correqionding  to 
those  which  have  attended  the  action  of  our  system  when  truly  consistent  with  the 
great  principle  of  equality  upon  which  it  rests,  and  with  that  spirit  of  foibeaiance 
and  mutual  concession  and  generous  patriotism  which  was  originally,  and  most  ever 
continue  to  be,  the  vital  element  of  our  Union. 

"  On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  ascriUpff  our  want  of 
j  HLCcesB  to  the  undue  countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
\  'All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered  may  be  Uaeed  to  the 
I  resort  to  imphed  powers,  and  the  use  of  corporations  clothed  with  privilegeB,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many^ 
We  have  felt  but  one  class  of  those  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  against  the  government  for  the  last  four  years.    Happily, 
they  have  been  obviated  for  the  present  by  the  indignant  resistance  of  the  people; 
but  we  should  recollect  that  the  pnnciple  whence  they  sprang  is  an  ever-active  one, 
which  will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  same  ana  in  other  forms,  go  long  as 
there  is  a  hope  of  success,  founded  either  on  the  inattention  of  the  people,  ox  the 
treachery  of  their  representatives  to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence.'*     *    ♦    ♦ 
"  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we 
cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  si)irit  of  monopoly,  and  practically  prove, 
in  respect  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  important  interests,  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  which  has  been  heretofore  practised.*' 
*    *    *    *    "  It  has  been  seen  that  without  the  agency  of  a  great  moneyed  monop- 
oly the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  conveniently  and  safeiy  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  expenditure.    It  is  also  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being  neces- 
sarily made  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system,  the  management  of 
the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  the  legislature  of  several  of 
the  States  have  already  commenced  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small  bills ;  and 
which  has  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  securo 
a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  required  for  the  security  of  the  currency,  to  the  con- 
stitutional medium.** 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  approach  to  the  State  Banks  is  slow,  cautious,  and  insidious.  He 
reminds  Congress  and  the  country  that  all  calculations  of  temporary 
convenience  must  be  set  aside ;  that  we  must  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  has  prevented  legislation 
of  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  from  satis- 
fying public  expectation.    He  dec\u«a\Aa  c)QnLTVQ&afifir^i»t  tbs  vaiit 
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ot  success  has  proceeded  from  undue  countenance  which  has  been 
afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  All  the  serious  dangers  ifi'hich 
oui  system  has  yet  encounterd,  may  be  traced  to  the  resort  to  implied 
powers,  and  to  the  use  of  corporations.  We  have  felt,  he  says,  but 
one  class  of  those,  dangers  in  the  contest  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  clearly  intimates  that  the  other  class  is  the  State 
Banks.  We  are  now  to  see,  he  proceeds,  whether,  in  the  present 
favorable  condition  of  the  country,  we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand 
against  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Reverting  to  his  fisivorite  scheme  of 
a  government  bank,  he  says  it  is  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being 
made  necessary  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system, 
the  management  of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform 
which  he  is  desirous  to  introduce.  The  designs  of  President  Jackson 
against  the  State  Banks  are  more  fully  developed  and  enlarged  upon 
in  his  annual  message  of  1836,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following  passages : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  intimately  anociated  with 
the  preceding  one — the  currency  of  the  country. 

**Jt\B  apparent,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  aa  the  history 
of  the  times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  estate- 
lish  a  cnrrency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals.  These,  from  their  peculiar  proper- 
tiesL  which  rendered  them  the  standard  of  value  in  all  other  countries,  were  adopted 
in  this,  as  well  to  establish  its  commercial  standard,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries, 
by  a  permanent  rule,  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  a  mutable  medium  of  exchange,  such 
•B  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  recognized  by  ^e  statutes  of  some  States  as 
a  tender  for  debts,  or  the  still  more  pernicious  expedient  of  a  paper  currency. 

**  Variableness  must  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  a  currencv  of  which  the  precious 
metals  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  without 
regard  to  the  principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those  metals  as  a  standard  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  world.  With  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a  currency,  and 
must  ever  do  so,  until  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  circulating  medium,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  not 
onJjr  m  this,,  but  in  all  other  commercial  countries.  Where  those  proportions  are 
not  infused  into  the  circulation,  and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must 
vary  according  to  the  tide  of  Bank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stability  of  property 
must  stand  exposed  to  all  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  administration  of  msti- 
tutions  that  are  constantly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  establiished." 

"  But^  although  various  dangers  to  our  republican  institutions  have  been  obviated 
by  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  extort  from  the  government  a  renewal  of  its  charter,, 
it  is  obvious  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  except  a  salutary  change  of  pubhe 
opinion,  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  currency  provided  for  in  the 
constitution.    In  the  acts  of  several  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small 
notes,  and  the  auxiliary  enactments  of  Congress  at  their  last  session,  forbidding  their 
reception  or  pavihent  on  j^ublic  account,  the  true  policy  of  the  country  has  been  ad* 
vanced,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  infused  into  our  circulating  toa» 
diQm.    These  measures  will  probably  be  followed  up  in  dwetvnitV^  ^^  ^tcmX»««&. 
of  State  laws,  banishing  from  circulation  bank  notes  oE  6U\!LYii|^ti  ^^^otolyq^^^'v 
and  the  objeet  may  be  materially  promoted  by  faTthei  acla  ©t  Coi^««a«  lQW«Sfi«% 
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that  all  this  outcry  about  the  precionB  metals,  gold,  and  the  constH 
tational  currency,  has  been  put  forth  to  delude  the  people,  and  to  use  ' 
the  precious  metals  as  an  instrument  to  break  down  the  banking  insti*  ' 
tations  of  the  States,  and  to  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  government  bank.     In  the  present  advanced  state; 
of  civilization,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the  world| 
and  in  the  actual  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  should  consist  exclusively,  or  princi- 
pally, of  the  precious  metals. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  last  annual  message 
of  General  Jackson,  he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  bank  credits,  and 
the  over-issues  of  bank  paper,  in  the  operations  upon  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  In  his  message  of  only  the  preceding  year,  the  vast 
amount  of  those  sales  had  been  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  complaisance, 
as  illustrating  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  But  now  that  which  had  been  an- 
nounced as  a  blessing  is  deprecated  as  a  calamity.  Now,  his  object 
being  to  assail  the  banking  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  justify 
that  fatal  treasury  order,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice,  he  expresses  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  of  losing  the  public  domain,  and  getting  nothing  for  it  buti 
bank  crediis.  He  describes,  minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which ' 
the  notes  of  the  banks  passed  out  of  those  institutions  to  be  employed 
m  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  returned  again  to  them  in  the 
form  of  credits  to  the  government.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Taney,  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  daring 
measure  of  removing  the  public  deposites,  had  stimulated  the  banks 
to  the  exercise  of  great  liberality  in  the  grant  of  loans.  He  informs 
us,  in  that  message,  that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  generally,  required  that  these  copious  issues  of 
the  banks  should  be  checked-,  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  public 
lands  into  mere  bank  credits  should  be  arrested.  And  his  measure 
to  accomplish  these  objects  was  that  famous  treasury  order,  already 
adverted  to.  Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued.  The  principle  of  the  order 
had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  Congress.  But  on$  Senator,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  a  solitary 
member,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  House  of  RepresentativeA^^ 
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in  favor  of  it.  And  yet,  in  about  a  week  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  principle,  which  met  with  no  countenance  from  the 
legislative  authority  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  treasury  edict, 
and  promulgated  under  the  executive  authority,  to  the  astonishmflot 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  possessed  no  other  evidence  whatever  of  the  hostility  of  Pre* 
ftident  Jackson  to  the  State  Banks  of  the  United  States,  that  order 
would  supply  conclusive  proof.    Bank  notes,  bank  issues,  bank  credits, 
were  distrusted  and  denounced  by  him.     It  was  proclaimed  to  the 
people  that  they  were  unworthy  of  confidence.     The  government 
could  no  longer  trust  in  their  security.     And  at  a  moment  when  the 
banking  operations*  were  extended,  and  stretched  to  their  utmost  ten- 
sion ;  when  they  were  almost  all  tottering  and  ready  to  £elI1,  for  the 
want  of  that  metallic  basis  on  which  they  all  rested,  the  executiye 
announces  its  distrust,  issues  the  treasury  order,  and  enters  the  mar- 
ket  for  specie,  by  a  demand  of  an  extraordinary  amount  to  supply  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  public  lands.     If  the  sales  had  eoutinued  in 
the  same  ratio  they  had  been  made  during  the  previous  year,  that  iSy 
at  about  the  rate  of  twenty-four  millions  per  annum,  this  unprece- 
dented demand  created  by  government  for  specie  must  have  exhausted 
the  vaults  of  most  of  the  banks,  and  produced  much  sooner  the  ca* 
tastrophe  which  occurred  in  May  last.     And,  what  is  more  extras- 
dinary,  this  wanton  demand  for  specie  upon  all  the  banks  of  the  com* 
mercial  capitals,  and  in  the  busy  and  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the 
country,  was  that  it  might  be  transported  into  the  wilderness,  and, 
after  having  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  government  in  the  books  of  western  banks,  in  some 
of  which,  according  to  the  message,  there  were  already  credits  to  the 
government  "  greatly  beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment." 
Government,  therefore,  did  not  itself  receive,  or  rather  did  not  retain, 
the  very  specie  which  it  professed  to  demand  as  the  only  medium 
worthy  of  the  public  lands.     The  specie,  which  was  so  uselessly  ex- 
acted, ^as  transferred  from  one  set  of  banks,  to  the  derangement  of 
the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country,  and  placed  in  the  yaults 
of  another  set  of  banks  in  the  interior,  forming  only  those  bank  credits 
to  the  government  upon  which  President  Jackson  placed  so  slight  a 
value. 

Finally,  when  General  Jackson  was  about  to  retire  from  the  canf 
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of  government,  he  favored  his  conntrymen  with  a  fiirewell  addreaa. 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  gives  to  any  opinions  which  he  has 
expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar  attention.  It  will  be 
seen,  on  perusing  it,  that  he  denounces,  more  emphatically  than  ini  \ 
any  of  his  previous  addresses,  the  hank  paper  of  the  country,  corpo-  .' 
rations,  and  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
The  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  calling  its  attention  to  certain  parts 
of  that  address  in  the  following  extracts : 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  unquestionably  intended  to  secore  to  the 
people  a  circulating  medium  of  g9ld  and  silver.  But  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  by  Congress,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  receivable  in  paymeiit 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  of  legislation  in  the  several  States 
upon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general  circulation  the  constitutional  cnrrency, 
and  submitted  one  of  paper  in  its  place." 

**  The  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from 
a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control ;  from  the  multitude  of  corpor»- 
tions,  with  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtdning  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  which  are  employed  altogether  for  their  benefit ;  andimless  jroa 
become  more  watchful  in  your  States,  and  check  this  spirit  of  monopoly  and  thint 
for  exclusive  privileges,  you  will  in  the  end,  find  that  the  most  important  powers  of 
government  have  been  given  or  bartered  away,  and,  the  control  over  you  dasrest 
mtereata  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  coiporations.'* 

''  But  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering  exertions  on  your  part  to  rid  yonn^ 
selves  of  the  iniauities  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  check  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  and  other  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  main 
support.  So  metny  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this  subject,  that  yon 
must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one^  nor  success  easy.  My  humble 
efforts  have  not  been  spared,  during  my  administration  of  the  government,  to  restoie 
the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver :  and  something,  I  trust,  has  been  done 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  But  enoug[h  yet  remains 
to  reouire  all  your  energy  and  perseverance.  The  power,  however,  is  m  your  hands, 
and  the  remedy  must  and  will  be  applied,  if  you  determine  upon  it." 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  he  holdly  says  that  the  constitu-   j 
tion  of  the  United  States  unquestumabhf  intended  to  secure  to  the 
people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.    They  have  not  en-^ 
joyed,  he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Banky  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation  in  the  several  States^ 
He  does  not  limit  his  condemnation  of  the  past  policy  of  this  country 
to  the  federal  government,  of  which  he  had  just  ceased  to  be  the 
chief,  but  he  extends  it  to  the  States  also,  as  if  they  were  incompe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  citizens.     He  tells  us   / 
that  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  monied  interest  de-  / 
rives  from  a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control,  and  the 
multitude  of  corporations ;  and  he  stimulates  the  people  to  become 
more  watchful  in  their  several  States,  to  check  this  spirit  of  monop- 
oly.   To  invigorate  their  fortitude,  he  tells  the  ^pW5!te\i»X\\.^^R\ 
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cupied.    He  was  the  honored  tool  to  carry  out  the  principles  and 
policy  of  General  Jackson's  administration  ;  and  if  elected,  he  shouldi 
as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty,  endeavor,  generally,  to  tread  m 
the  footsteps  of  General  Jackson — happy,  if  he  should  be  able  to  per^ 
feet  the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun.     Duty  to  whom  ? 
to  the  country,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?    No  such 
thing ;  but  duty  to  the  friends  of  the  then  administration ;  and  that  ^ 
duty  required  him  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecea* 
sor,  and  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  had  begun  !   Now,  the  Senate 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  General 
Jackson's  administration  related  to  the  currency ;  that  he  had  de- 
nounced the  banking  institutions  of  the  country ;  that  he  had  over- 
thrown the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  declared,  when 
that  object  was  accomplished,  only  one  half  the  work  was  completed  ; 
that  he  then  commenced  a  war  against  the  State  Banks,  in  order  to 
finish  the  other  half ;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and  never 
abandoned,  his  favorite  project  of  a  great  government  treasury  Bank ; 
and  that  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  pouring'  out, 
in  his  farewell  address,  anathemas  against  paper  money,  corporationsi 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly.     When  all  these  things  are  collected,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  means v' 
by  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  late  administration  i 
No  one  can  mistake  that  those  principles  and  that  policy  require  him 
to  break  down  the  local  institutions  of  the  States,  and  to  discredit 
and  destroy  the  paper  medium  which  they  issue.     No  one  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  that,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  President 
Jackson,  and  in  perfecting  the  work  which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
means  to  continue  attacking,  systematically,  the  Banks  of  the  States, 
and  to  erect  on  their  ruins  that  great  government  Bank,  begun  by  his 
predecessor,  and  which  he  is  the  honored  instrument  selected  to  com- 
plete.    The  next  proof  which  I  shall  offer  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  inaugural  address,  from  which  I  request  permission  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  following  extract : 

"  Id  receiving  from  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  mv  illiutrioas 
predecessor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  I  know  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  perform  the  arduous  task  with  eoual  ability  and  success.  But. 
united  a$  Ihavt  been  in  his  c(nmselt,  a  daily  witness  ol  his  ezclusiye  and  unsurpassed 
devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  agreeing  with  him  in  tentiments  which  his  conn- 
tiymen  have  warmly  supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  largdy  of  his  confidenoiL 
I  may  hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  will  be  found  to  attend 
npon  my  path  t*' 
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Another  course  pursued  by  the  administration,  after  the  catastropbt 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  demonstrates  tbm 
hostile  purposes  towards  them  of  the  present  administration.   When  a 
similar  event  had  occurred  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison, 
did  he  discredit  and  discountenance  the  issues  of  the  banks  bj 
refusing  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  ?    Did  the 
State  governments,  upon  the  former  or  the  late  occasion,  refuse  to 
receive  them  in  payment  of  the  dues  to  them,  respectively  ?     And  if 
irredeemable  bank  notes  are  good  enough  for  State  governments  and 
the  people,  are  they  not  good  enough  for  the  federal  government  of 
the  same  people  ?    By  exacting  specie,  in  all  payments  to  the  gene* 
ral  government,  that  government  presented  itself  in  the  market  as  a 
powerful  and  formidable  competitor  with  the  Banks,  demanding  spe* 
cie  at  a  moment  when  the  Banks  were  making  unexampled  strugglea 
to  strengthen  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.     The  extent  of  this  government  demand  for  specie  does 
not  admit  of  exact  ascertainment ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  an- 
nual expenditures  of  the  government  were  at  the  rate,  including  the 
post-office  department,  of  about  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  ai^ 
that  its  income,  made  up  either  of  taxes  or  loans,  must  be  an  equal 
sum,  making  together  an  aggregate  of  sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  government 
must  be  immensely  large.     It  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but 
would  not  be  less  probably  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.    Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  banks,  coming  into  the 
specie  market,  in  competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influence 
of  the  government,  to  provide  themselves  with  specie  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  resume  specie  payments  ?    That  competition  woul<2  have 
been  avoided,  if  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  Banks,  the  notes  of  those 
of  whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been  contiAued  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was  done  in  Mr.  Madison's 
administration.   And,  why,  Mr.  President,  should  they  not  have  been  ? 
Why  should  not  this  government  receive  the  «ame  description  of  me- 
dium which  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  several  State 
governments  ?    Why  should  they  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
issuing  an  inferior  paper  medium,  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  ^ 
reusing  to  receive  the  better  notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks  ?    Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  Mr.  President.  No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  am  to ; 
a  permanent  inconvertible  paper  medium.    It  would  have  been  as  a 
temporary  measure  only  that  I  should  have  thought  it  expedient  (o 
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tHere  Mr.  Grundy  rose,  and  remarked  t  No,  lir ;  I  always  travel  on  specie.l 

Ah !  my  old  friend  is  always  spedoua.  I  am  quite  sure  that  mem- 
bers from  a  distance  in  the  interior  generally  find  it  indispensable  to 
supply  themselves,  on  commencing  their  journey,  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  these  identical  notes  to  defray  their  expenses.  Why,  sir, 
will  any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  these  notes  are  &t  better  than 
those  which  have  been  issued  by  that  government  banker,  Levi 
Woodbury,  aided  though  he  be  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  the  ex-Chancellor,)  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Wright  ?)  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here  to  inquire  into 
the  strict  legality  of  the  re-issue  of  these  notes ;  that  question,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  the  government  to  pass  the  proposed  bill, 
will  be  taken  up  when  it  is  considered.  I  am  looking  into  the  mo- 
tive of  such  a  measure.  Nobody  doubts  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
notes  ;  no  one  can  believe  that  they  will  not  be  fairly  and  fully  paid. 
What,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  biQ  ^  It  is  to  assail  the  only  sure 
general  medium  which  the  people  possess.  It  is  because  it  may 
come  in  competition  with  treasury  notes,  or  other  government  papA. 
Sir,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  proposed  by  my  old  friend  from  Tennes- 
see, I  would  say  its  author  better  deserved  a  penitentiary  punishment 
than  those  against  whom  it  is  directed.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  an  illustrious  individual,  now  in  retirement,  having  on  some  oc- 
casion, burst  out  into  the  most  patriotic  indignation,  because  of  a 
waggish  trick  played  off  upon  him,  by  putting  a  note  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States  into  his  silk  purse  with  his  gold. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  innumerable  proofs  of  ^ 
the  hostility  against  the  State  Banks,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.  We  hear  and  see  daily  through- 
out the  country  among  their  partisans  and  presses,  denunciations 
against  banks,  corporations,  rag  barons,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  &c. ; 
and  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money,  and  the  constitutional  currency ; 
and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  speeches  of  honorable  members,  friends 
of  the  administration,  in  this  house  and  the  other,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  destruction  of  the  State 
Banks  is  meditated.  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  Mr.  President,  to 
sustain  the  first  four  propositions  with  which  I  set  out  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  fifth  proposition- 
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5.  That  the  bill  onder  consideration  is  intended  to  execute  Mr. 
Van  Barents  pledge  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles,  plans  and 
policy  of  the  pest  administration,  by  establishing  upon  the  mins  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  Banks,  a  gorem* 
ment  Bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  deput- 
ment,  acting  under  the  commands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  perusal  of  the  bill,  is  the  prod^ 
:  and  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
i  Treasury,  irreconcileable  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutionf^  and 
contrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the  government.  As  ori- 
ginally reported,  he  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  allow  any  number 
of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  various  Receivers  General,  and  to 
fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  a  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if-  put  into 
operation,  the  number  of  Receivers  General  and  other  depositeries  of 
the  public  money  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  He  is  allowed  to 
Kppeint  as  many  examiners  c^  the  public  money,  and  to  fix  their  sal- 
aries as  he  pleases  ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at  pleasure,  costly  build- 
ings ;  there  is  no  estimate  for  any  thing  ;  and  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  know 
the  value  and  importance  of  previous  estimates.  There  is  no  other 
check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but  previous  estimates,  and  that 
was  a  point  always  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
Senate  will  recollect  that,  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York  was  fixed,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  rose  in  his  place  and  stated  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  should  be  placed  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  the  blank  was  accordingly  so  filled.  There  was  no 
statement  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  the 
time  that  he  would  be  occupied,  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or 
the  expense  of  living  at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  be  lo- 
cated ;  nothing  but  the  suggestim  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  that  was  deemed  all-sufl&cient  by  a  majority.  There  is  no  limit 
upon  the  appropriation  which  is  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  billj 
contrary  to  all  former  usages,  which  invariably  prescribed  a  sum  not 
to  be  transcended. 

-A  most  remarkable  featute  m  Oaft  Vi^\^'v&  ^^V.  N»  ^Vv^  \\mw^  «1- 
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ready  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  (^  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  tiiat  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  the  treasury  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  treasure  of  the  United 
States,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the 
new  building  which  is  being  erected  for  the  treasury  department  in 
the  city  of  Wai^ington.  In  the  treasury,  so  constituted,  is  to  be 
placed  that  pittance  of  the  public  revenue  which  is  gleaned  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  else,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers  Greneral,  and  the  other  deposit- 
aries beyond  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law.  TfaAt  tri- 
cing portion  of  it,  therefore,  which  is  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  be  under  the  sctfeguard  of  the  constitution,  and  all  else  will  be  at 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  this  vast  and  alarming  discretionary  power.  A  new  and 
immense  government  bank  is  about  to  be  erected.  How  it  would 
work  in  all  its  parts,  could  not  be  anticipated  with  certainty ;  and  it 
was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  discretion  commensurate 
with  its  novelty  and  complexity,  and  adapted  to  any  exigencies  which 
might  arise.  The  tenth  section  of  the  bill  is  that  in  which  the  power 
to  create  a  bank  is  more  particularly  conferred.  It  is  short,  and  I  will 
read  it  to  the  Senate. 

**  Swj.  10.   And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasary  to  transfer  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  depositary  hereby  constitu- 
ted, to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia ;  to  the  branch 
mint  at  New  Orleans;  or  to  the  offices  of  either  of  the  Receivers. General  of  public  , 
moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed ;  to  be  there  safely  kept,  accordmg  to  ' 
^e  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  also  /« tranter  numeyt  m  the  hands  of  any  one  depotk'  j ' 
ary,  constituted  bv  this  acty  to  any  other  depositary  constituted  by  the  same,  at  his  dxs-  ; 
CRsneir,  and  as  the  safety  of  the  publie  moneys,  and  thetonvemence  cf  the  public  ser--    • 
vice,  shall  seem  to  him  to  require.    And,  for  tne  purpose  of  payments  on  the  public 
account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  deponta- 
riu^aa  ne  may  ihink  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest^  or  to  the  convenience  of  tha 
public  creditors,  or  both." 

* 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  grants  a  power,  perfectly  undefined,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  shift  and  transfer  the  public  money,  from 
depositary  to  depositary,  as  he  pleases.     He  is  expressly  authorized 
to  transfer  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  4e^poE\\arj^  c.OTa>I\\N3N«^^ 
the  act,  to  any  other  depositary  couitituled  \jy  \l,  ai  lu%  ®.%cr€*^^i 
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and  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys^  and  the  canvefdence  af  the 
pubHe  service^  shall  seem  to  him  to  require*  There  is  no  specifica- 
lion  of  any  contingency  or  contingencies  on  which  he  is  to  act.  AH 
is  left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  to  judge  when  the  public  service  (and 
more  indefinite  terms  could  not  have  been  employed)  shall  seem  to 
him  to  require  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
customary  power  of  transfer,  exercised  by  the  treasury  department 
from  the  origin  of  the  government.  I  deny  it,  utterly  deny  it.  It  is 
a  totally  different  power  from  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  cau- 
tious Gallatin,  and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — a  power,  by 
the  by,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  controverted, 
and  which  is  infinitely  more  questionable  than  the  power  to  estabb'sh 
a  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  transfer  was  made  by  them  rately, 
in  large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the  banks  to  remit.  When  payments 
were  made,  they  were  eiSected  in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  the 
public  money  was  deposited,  or  to  which  it  was  transferred.  The 
rates  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and  un- 
,der  the  respotisibility  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  given  to 
tatDifer  the  public  moneys,  without  limit  as  to  sum,  place  or  time, 
leaving  everything  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  theTreasray, 
the  Receivers  General,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a  scope  is  al- 
lowed in  the  fixation  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether  of  premium 
or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country, 
to  exercise  favoritism !  These  former  transfers  were  not  made  for 
disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disbursement ;  and,  when  dis- 
bursed, it  was  generally  in  bank  notes.  The  transfers  of  this  bill  are 
immediate  payments,  and  payments  made,  not  in  bank  notes,  but  in 
specie. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositarieSy  as  he  may  think  most  cm- 
ducive  to  the  public  interesty  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  credi- 
tors, or  both.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  limit  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
the  amount  or  form  of  the  draft,  or  as  to  the  depositary  upon  which 
it  is  drawn.  He  is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  "  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests."  Now  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
trace  the  operation  of  the  powers  thus  vested.  The  government  has 
a  revenue  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  The  Secretary  may 
draw  it  to  any  one  or  more  pouila,  wa  \v&  ^^^^%.   '^^xa  than  • 
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moiety  of  the  revenue  arising  from  customd  i»  receivable  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  which  point  the  Secretary  may  draw  all  portions  of 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  A  man  has  to  re- 
ceive, under  an  appropriation  law,  $10,000,  and  applies  to  Mr.  Sec- 
retary for  payment.  Where  will  you  receive  it  ?  he  is  asked.  On 
New  York.  How  ?  In  drafts  from  $5  to  $500.  Mr.  Secretary 
will  give  him  these  drafts  accordingly,  upon  bank  note  paper,  im- 
pressed like  and  simulating  bank  notes,  having  all  suitable  embla- 
zonry, signed  by  my  friend  the  Treasurer,  (whose  excellent  practical 
sense,  and  solid  and  sound  judgment,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  instead  of  Mr.  Levi  Woodbuiy,  when  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  took  place,  would  have  relieved  or  mitigated  the 
pecuniary  embcurrassments  of  the  government  and  the  people,)  and 
countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  and  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  of 
bank  notes.    Here  is  one  of  them  ! 

CHc  here  held  ap  to  the  g&te  of  the  Senatie  a  treasury  note,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a  bank  note«  colored,  engraved,  and  executed  like  any  oth^  bank  note,  for  #50.] 

.  This  is  a  government  post-noiey  put  into  circulation,  paid  out  as 
money,  and  prepared  and  sent  fortti^  gradually  to  accustom  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  government  paper. 

I  have  supposed  $10,000  to  be  received,  in  the  mode  stated,  by  a 
person  entitled  to  receive  it  under  an  appropriation  law.  Now,  let 
us  suppose  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Anywhere  to  the  south  or  west 
it  will  command  a  premium  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  Nowhere 
in  the  United  States  will  it  be  under  par.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
holder  of  these  drafts  would  be  fool  enough  to  convert  them  into  spe- 
cie, to  be  carried  and  transported  at  his  risk.  Do  you  think  that  he 
would  not  prefer  that  this  money  should  be  in  the  responsible  custody 
of  the  government,  rather  than  in  his  own  insecure  keeping?  Do 
you  think  that  he  will  deny  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  premium  of  which  he  may  be  perfectly  sure  ?  The  greatest  want 
of  the  country  is  a  medium  of  general  circulation,  and  of  uniform  value 
everywhere.  That,  especially,  is  our  want  in  the  western  and  inte- 
rior States.  Now,  here  is  exactly  such  a  medium ;  and,  supposing 
the  government  bank  to  be  honestly  and  faithfully  administered,  it 
will,  during  such  an  administration,  be  the  best  convertible  paper 
money  in  the  world,  for  two  reasons     The  fiisl  \»^^^V  ^sw^  ^sS^mi 
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of  paper  out  will  be  the  representative  of  a  dollar  of  specie  in  the 
hands  of  the  Receivers  Creneral,  or  other  depositaries  ;  and,  secondly, 
if  the  Receivers  General  should  embezzle  the  public  money,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  pay  the  drafts  issued  upon  the  basis 
of  that  money  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  paper,  therefore, 
fwould  be  as  far  superior  to  the  paper  of  any  private  corporation  as 
the  ability  and  resources  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
superior  to  those  of  such  corporations. 

« 

The  banking  capacity  may  be  divided  into  three  feculties— de- 

posites,  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  cht  either, 

and  circulation.    This  government  bank  would  combine  them  all, 

except  that  it  would  not  discount  private  notes,  nor  receive  private 

deposites.     In  payments  for  the  public  lands,  indeed,  individuals  are 

allowed  to  make  deposites,  and  to  receive  certificates  of  their  amount. 

/  To  guard  against  their  negotiability,  a  clause  has  been  introduced  to 

I    render  them  unassignable.     But  how  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 

fluch  an  inconvenient  restriction,  in  a  country  where  every  descrip- 

tioii  of  paper  imposing  an  obligation  to  pay  money  or  deliver  property 

is  assignable,  at  law  or  in  equity,  from  the  commercial  naturo  and 

trading  character  of  our  people  ? 

Of  all  the  faculties  which  I  have  stated  of  a  bank,  that  which  cre- 
ates a  circulation  is  the  most  important  to  the  community  at  large.  It 
is  that  in  which  thousands  may  be  interested,  who  never  obtained  a 
discount  or  made  a  deposite  with  a  bank.  Whatever  a  government 
agrees  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  puclic  dues,  as  a  medium  of  cir- 
culation, is  money,  current  money,  no  matter  what  its  form  may  be, 
treasury  notes,  drafts  drawn  at  Washington  by  the  treasurer,  on  the 
Receiver  General  at  New  York,  or,  to  use  the  language  employed  in 
various  parts  of  this  bill,  "  such  notes,  bills  or  paper  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  These  various  provisions  were 
probably  inserted  not  only  to  cover  the  case  of  treasury  notes,  bat 
that  of  these  drafts,  in  due  season.  But  if  there  were  no  express  pro- 
vision of  law,  that  these  drafts  should  be  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues,  they  would^  necessarily,  be  so  employed,  from  their  own 
intrinsic  value. 

The  want  of  the  commimity  of  a  general  circulation  of  unilbnn 
Talue  eyeryvrlnere  m  1i!bb\Sm\je^^V«X<^^^^'Q^^^)^'^^^        amoonti 
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of  the  species  of  drafU  which  I  have  described  to  remain  in  circula- 
tion. The  appropriations  this  year  will  probably  fall  not  much  short 
of  thirty  millions.  Thirty  millions  of  treasury  drafts  on  Receivers 
Geneial,  of  everydenomination  and  to  any  amount,  may  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  What  amount  would  remain  in  circu- 
lation cannot  be  determined  a  priori^  I  suppose  not  less  than  ten  or 
£fteen  millions ;  at  the  end  of  another  year  some  ten  or  fifteen  mill- 
ions more ;  they  would  fill  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  war 
between  the  government  and  State  Banks  continuing,  and  this  mam- 
moth government  bank  being  in  the  market,  constantly  demanding 
8X>ecie  for  its  varied  and  ramified  operations,  confidence  would  be  lost 
in  the  notes  of  the  local  banks,  their  paper  would  gradually  cease  to 
circulate,  and  the  banks  themselves  would  be  crippled  and  broken. 
The  paper  of  the  government  bank  would  ultimately  fill  the  vacuum, 
as  it  would  in.stantly  occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  Bank 
o{  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  25th  section  of  the  bill,  in  or- 
der to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  vast  machinery  which  we  are  about 
constructing,  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy 
presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payments  at  the  place  where 
payable,  &c.  Now,  what  a  tremendous  power  is  here  vested  in  the 
Secretary !  He  is  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the 
speedy  presentation  of  all  government  drafts  for  payment  at  the  place 
where  payable.  The  speedy  presentation  !  In  the  case  I  have  sup- 
posed, a  man  has  his  $10,000  in  draflson  the  Receiver  General  at 
New  York.  The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  enact  regulations  re- 
quiring him  speedily  to  present  them,  and,  if  he  do  not,  the  Secretary 
may  order  them  to  be  paid  at  St.  Louis.  At  New  York  they  may 
be  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  cent. ;  on  St.  Louis  they  may  be 
liable  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent.  Now,  in  afiree  government,  who 
would  ever  think  of  subjecting  the  property  or  money  of  a  citizen  to 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 
What  opportunity  does  it  not  afford  to  reward  a  partisan  or  punish  an 
opponent  ?  It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  an  odious  and  use-  , 
less  restriction  for  any  length  of  time.  Why  should  the  debtor  (as 
the  government  would  be  in  the  case  of  such  drafts  as  I  have  sup- 
posed) require  his  creditor  (as  the  holder  of  the  draft  womWlW^V^ 
apply  within  a  prescribed  time  fw  Ws  paymeivl^    ^o^  «v\  •,  ^^  «^^- 
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tern  would  control  yoti ;  you  could  not  coiitrol  the  siystem      But,  it 
such  a  ridiculous  restriction  could  not  be  so  continued,  the  drafts 
would,  nevertheless,  while  they  were  out,  be  the  time  long  or  short 
perform  the  office  of  circulation  and  money. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  further  the  operation  of  this  government  bank^ 
and  follow  it  out  to  its  final  explosion.  I  have  supposed  the  appro 
propriation  of  some  thirty  millions  of  doUaiSs  annually  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  disbursed  in  form  of  drafts,  issued  at  Washington  by  the 
treasury  department,  upon  the  depositaries.  Of  that  amount  some 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  remain,  the  fijrst  year,  in  circulation ;  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  a  similar  amount  would  continue  in  circulatioii ; 
and  so  on,  from  year  to  year,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  some  five 
or  six  years,  there  would  be  in  circulation,  to  supply  the  indispensa- 
ble wants  of  commerce  and  of  a  general  medium  of  uniform  value, 
not  less  than  some  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  drafts  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  drafts  would  be  generally  upon  the  Receiver  Greneral 
at  New  York,  because  on  that  point  they  would  be  preferred  over  all 
'Others,  as  they  would  command  a  premium,  or  be  at  par,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  invested  with  ample  authority  to  con- 
'rentrate  at  that  point  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States 

All  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  in  banking  operations  a 
much  larger  amount  of  paper  can  be  kept  in  circulation  than  the  spe- 
fcie  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  vaults  to  meet  it  when  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  proportions  which  the  same  experience 
has  ascertained  to  be  entirely  safe,  are  one  of  specie  to  three  of  paper. 
If,  therefore,  the  executive  government  had  sixty  millions  of  doUars 
accumulated  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver 
General,  represented  by  sixty  millions  of  government  drafts  in  curco- 
lation,  it  would  be  known  that  twenty  of  that  sixty  millions  would  be 
sufficient  to  retain  to  meet  any  amount  of  drafts  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  be  presented  for  payment.  There  would  then  remain 
forty  millions  in  the  vaults,  idle  and  unproductive,  and  of  which  no 
practical  use  could  be  made.  Well,  a  great  election  is  at  hand  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  result  of  which  will  seal  the  fate  of  an  exist- 
ing administration.  If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that  dormant 
capital  could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  executive  from 
overthrow,  can  it  be  doubled  tbaV  V\v^  \.^\iTii>!L\vKit&\?wi^^^  be  applied 
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to  preserve  it  in  power  ?  Again :  let  us  suppose  some  great  exigen* 
cy  to  arise,  a  season  of  war,  creating  severe  financial  pressure  and 
embarrassment.  Would  not  an  issue  of  paper,  founded  upon  and  ex- 
ceeding the  specie  in  the  vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as  experi- 
ence had  demonstrated  might  be  safely  emitted,  be  authorized? 
Finally,  the  whole  amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted,  and  then,  as 
it  is  easier  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes  than  to  perform  the  un- 
popular office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the  discovery  would  be 
made  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  a  sufficient  basis  where- 
on to  make  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  be  redeemed  when  peace 
and  prosperity  returned.  Then  we  should  have  the  days  of  conti- 
nental money  and  of  assignats  restored !  Then  we  should  have  that 
government  paper  medium,  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  considers  the  most  perfect  of  all  currency  ! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  government  ma- 
chine, the  State  Banks  would  be  all  prostrated.  Working  well,  as  it 
may,  if  honestly  administered,  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  unequal  competi- 
tion. They  could  not  maintain  it,  even  if  the  government  were  ac- 
tuated by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them.  But,  when  we  know 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  present  executive  towards  them,  who 
can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in  the  unequal  contest  ?  Their  issues 
"will  be  discredited  and  discountenanced ;  and  that  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy which  the  President  would  even  now  put  into  operation  against 
them,  will,  in  the  sequel  be  passed  and  enforced  without  difficulty. 

Assuming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  this  great  government  bank ;  assuming,  as 
I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government  would  mono- 
polize the  paper  issues  of  the  country,  and  obtain  the  possession  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  we  should  then  behold  a 
combined  and  concentrated  moneyed  power,  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
existing  banks  of  the  United  States,  with  that  of  the  late  bank  of  the/ 
United  States  superadded.     This  tremendous  power  would  be  wield-i 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  under  the  immediate  com- 
mands of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Here  would  be  a  per-l 
feet  union  of  the  sword  and  purse ;  here  would  be  no  imaginary,  but) 
an  actual,  visible,  tangible,  consolidation  of  the  moxie-jft^^oN^et,  ^Wm^ 
or  what  eould  withstand  it  ?    The  States  fliemBeVvea  n^oxsJl^  \5W!«tBfc 
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Receivers  General  was  derived.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  France.  It  required  all  the  power  of  that  most  ex- 
traordinary man  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was 
in  his  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the  Farmers  General,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place  the  Receivers  General.  The  new  system 
requires,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  something  like  100,000  em- 
ployees to  have  it  executed.  And  notwithstanding  the  modesty  of 
the  infant  promise  of  this  new  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
mately we  shall  have  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  approximating 
to  that  which  is  retained  in  France.  That  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  whenever  we  shall  revive  the  system  of  internal  taxation.  la 
France,  what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that  Napoleon  first, 
and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  with  the  immense  patro- 
nage which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have  100,000  dependents 
to  add  strength  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  recently  constructed 
or  re-ascended. 

I  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French  model  for 
his  Receivers  General ;  and  accordingly,  upon  looking  into  Smith's 
history  of  his  own  state,  I  found  that,  when  it  was  yet  a  colony  some 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  when  its  present  noble  capital  still  ra- 
tioned the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  historian  says  : 

"Among  the  principal  laws  enacted  at  this  seonon.  we  may  mention  that  for  ei- 
tablishing  the  revenue,  which  was  drawn  into  precedent.  The  sums  raised  by  it 
were  made  payable  into  the  hands  of  Receivers  General,  and  issued  by  the  Gover- 
nor's warrant.  By  this  means  the  Governor  became,  for  a  season,  independent  of 
the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent  instances  of  the  assemblies  contending  with 
him  for  the  discharge  of  debts  to  private  penona  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment." 

The  then  Governor  of  the  colony  was  a  man  of  great  violence  of 
temper,  and  arbitrary  in  his  conduct.  How  the  sub-treasury  system 
of  that  day  operated,  the  same  historian  informs  us  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  work. 

*  The  revenue,"  he  says,  "  established  the  last  year,  was  at  this  session  continued 
five  years  longer  than  was  originally  intended.  This  was  rendering  the  Governor 
independent  of  the  people.  For,  at  that  day,  the  Assembly  had  no  treasure,  but  tbe 
amount  of  all  taxes  went,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  General,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out  of  the  fund,  moneys  were  only  louable  by  ths 
Governor's  warrant,  so  that  every  officer  in  the  government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwaitt 
who  drew  annually  five  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenue,  as  Auditor  General,  dorqnv^ 
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how  often  have  we  witnessed  the  Senator  firom  South  Carolina,  with 
woful  countenance,  and  in  doleftd  strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and 
mournful  eloquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  down- 
ward  tendency  of  the  republic  ?  Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have 
we  seen  the  displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Al- 
though I  shared  largely  with  the  Senator  in  his  apprehension  for  the 
purity  of  our  institutions,  and  the  perminancy  of  our  civil  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  human  afiairs,  1  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  the  yiyid  imagination  of  the  Senator 
had  de];Hcted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encompassed  in  some- 
what stronger  colors  than  they  justified.  The  arduous  contest  in 
which  we  were  so  loi^  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorious 
yictory.  The  very  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  formed  was 
about  to  be  accomplished.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Senator  left 
us ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  success  of  the 
common  cause.  He  took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,  and 
he  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging  resolution,  solitary 
and  alone.  The  earliest  instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  re- 
collection, of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces  from  the  combined  army, 
was  that  of  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all 
his  troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified 
inactivity.  But  he  did  not  join  the  Trojan  forces  ;  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in  battle,  he  rais- 
ed his  avenging  arm,  drove  the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy, 
and  satiated  his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam^s  noblest  and  dearest 
son,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal  Illiad.  But  Achilles  had  been 
wronged,  or  imagined  himself  wronged  in  the  person  of  the  fair  and 
beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong  to  the  disinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  confided' in  his 
great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his  unconmion  genius,  his  extensive 
experience,  his  supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in  his 
stern  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  and  joined  our 
common  opponents,  distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgerfield  letter,  because  the  victory  which  our  com. 
mon  arms  were  about  to  achieye,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his 
party,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and  their  cause.  I 
thought  that,  actuated  by  patriotism — that  noblest  of  human  virtues 
*— we  had  been  contending  together  for  one  common  country,  for  her 
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ihftt  18  to.  establmh  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  constituted  accoi 
io  the  old  and  approved  method  of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested 
and  sanctioned  by  experience ;  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  which 
should  blend  public  and  private  interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and 
private  control,  united  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preseut  safe 
and  salutary  checks  against  all  abuses.    The  Senator  mistakes  his 
own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours.    I  know  that   the 
party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself  against  the  establishment  of  such 
a  bank.     It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  have  such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  that  there  was  a 
clear  majority  of  them  demanding  it.    But  the  day  may  come,  and  I  ( 
trust  is  not  distant,  when  the  will  oi  the  people  must  prevail  in  the  I 
councils  of  .her  own  government;  and  when  it  does  arrive,  a  bank  : 
i??iU  be  estaUished. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds  us  that  we  denounced 
the  pet  bank  system  ;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  Bat  does  it 
therefore  fellow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was,  we  must  be  driven  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  the 
bill  under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such 
thing.  They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  custody  of  the 
executive ;  and  the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  cus- 
tody, and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control  to  the  ex- 
ecutive over  them.  Every  custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by 
the  bill  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon  his  breath,  and : 
subject  to  the  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever  the  executive,  from  | 
caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives,  shall  choose  to  order 
it.  What  safety  is  there  f<M:  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hund- 
red subordinate  executive  cheers  charged  with  its  care,  while  the 
docrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  whole  executive  power,  promul- 
gated by  the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by  this,  remains 
unrevoked  and  unrebuked  ? 

While  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  professes  to  be  the  firiend 
of  State  Banks,  he  has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.     He  is  their  friend ;  he  only  thinks  they  are  all  un-^ 
comtitutional !    Why }    Because  the  coining  poNvet  \a  ^^'8ft»&.%i^\s^ 
the  geneial  government,  and  that  coining  pQ^er,\u^  «i^<&%^ 
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fKms,  not  choosing  to  lend  out  their  fiaoney  privately,  associate  to- 
gether, bring  their  respective  capitals  into  a  common  stock,  which  is 
controlled  and  managed  by  the  corporate  government  of  a  bank.  If 
no  association  whatever  had  been  formed,  a  large  portion  of  this  capi- 
tal, therefore,  of  that  very  debt  of  $475,000,000,  would  still  exist,  in 
the  shape  of  private  loans; 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  might  as  well  connect  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes,  which  have  been 
executed  in  the  United  States  for  loans,  and  assert  that  the  interest 
paid  upon  the  total  sum  constituted  a  tax  levied  upon  the  community. 

In  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  from  the  community, 
and  firom  the  banks  to  the  community,  there  would  not  be  as  much 
difficulty  as  the  Senator  seems  to  apprehend.  From  the  mass  of 
debts  due  to  the  banks  are  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions which  constitute  their  capitals ;  secondly,  the  amount  of 
deposites  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  their  custody ;  and,  thirdly^ 
the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  How  easily  these  mntoal 
debts  neutralize  each  other  !  The  same  person,  in  numberless  instan- 
ces, will  combine  in  himself  the  relations  both  of  creditor  and  debtor. 

The  only  general  operation  of  banks  beyond  their  discounts  and  de- 
posites, which  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  that  of  furnishing  a 
circulation  in  redeemable  paper,, beyond  the  amount  of  specie  to  re- 
deem it  in  their  vaults.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  additional 
supply  of  money  furnishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  pro- 
duction, fully  compensating  any  casual  inconvenience,  which  some- 
times, though  rarely,  occurs  ?  Banks  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
repress  inordinate  usury.  The  salutary  influence  of  banking  opera-  '. 
tions  is  demonstrated  in  countries  and  sections  of  country  where  they 
prevail,  when  contrasted  with  those  in  which  they  are  not  found.  In 
the  former,  all  is  bustle,  activity,  general  prosperity.  The  country 
Is  beautified  and  adorned  by  the  noble  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  the  cities  are  filled  with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  wharves 
covered  with  the  rich  productions  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  climates. 
In  the  latter,  all  is  sluggishness,  slothfnlness.  and  inactivity.  Eng- 
land, in  modem  times,  illustrates  the  great  advantages  of  banks,  of; 
credit,  and  of  stimulated  industry.  Contrast  her  with  S^\i^\<»icL- 
tute  of  all  those  ad  vantages.    In  ancient  timea^  KVScy^TA  ^Q\i\i^  ^^1^1^^)^ 
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an  image  of  full  and  active  employment  of  all  the  eneigies  of  man, 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization,  while  her  neighbor,  Sparta, 
with  her  iron  money,  afibrds  another  of  the  boasted  benefits  of  me- 
tallic circulation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carblina  would  do  the  banks  no  hann; 
but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly  injurious  to  the  planting  interest! 
According  to  him,  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  {danter  sells  his 
productions  for  hard  money,  and  has  to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the 
swollen  prices  produced  by  a  paper  medium.  Now  I  must  dissent 
altogether  from  the  Senator's  statement  of  the  case.  England,  the 
principal  customer  of  the  planter  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  pa- 
per country  than  ours.  And  ihe  paper-money  prices  of  the  oneooun- 
try  are  neutralized  by  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  other  country. 
If  the  argument  were  true  that  a  paper-money  trades  disadvantage- 
ously  with  a  hard-money  country,  we  ought  to  continue  to  employ  a 
paper  medium,  to  counter-balance  the  paper  medium  of  England. 
And  if  we  were  to  banish  our  paper,  and  substitute  altogether  a  me- 
^taUic  currency,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  very  inequality  which 
has  been  insisting  upon.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  view  of  the 
matter  which  is  presented  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  If, 
as  he  asserts,  prices  were  always  inflated  in  this  country  beyond  their 
standard  in  England,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  constantly  against 
us.  An  examination,  however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  evinces  that  it  has 
generally  been  in  our  favor.  In  the  direct  trade  between  England 
and  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annual  balance 
against  us  ;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  and  liquidated  by  balances 
in  our  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 

i  finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  conuner- 

:  cial  world. 

■ 

Of  all  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country,  none 
has  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employment  of  credit  and  capital, 
derived  firom  the  banks  and  other  sources,  than  the  planting  interests. 
It  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where  planting  agricul- 
ture prevails.  The  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  have  almost  spnmg  into  existence,  as  it  were  by  magic,  or 
at  least,  have  been  vastly  improved  and  extended  under  the  influence 
of  the  credit  system.    Lan&B)  a\Kve&)\x\AXks^\&)\;^aats  of  burden,  and 
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other  supplies,  have  been  constantly  bought,  and  still  continue  to  be 
purchased,  upon  credit;  and  bank-agency  is  all-essential  to  give  the 
most  beneficial  operation  to  these  credits.  But  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  which  I  am  combating,  would  not  be 
correct,  if  it  were  true  that  we  have  inflated  prices  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  without  a  corresponding  inflation  of  price  on  the  other  side ; 
because  the  planter,  generally  selling  at  home,  and  buying  at  home, 
the  proceeds  of  his  sale,  whatever  they  may  be,  constitute  the  means 
by  which  he  efiects  his  purchases,  and  consequently  neutralizes  each 
other.  In  what  do  we  oi  the  West  receive  payment  for  the  immense  / 
quantity  of  live  stock  and  other  produce  of  our  industry,  which  we  / 
annually  sell  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  but  that  paper-medium  ; 
now  so  much  decried  and  denounced  ?  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  very  fond  of  the  State  banks ;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no 
legitimate  currency  except  that  of  the  constitution.  He  contends 
that  the  power  which  the  government  possesses  to  impose  taxes  re- 
stricts it,  in  their  payment,  to  the  receipt  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
the  constitution  does  not  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  and 
unrestricted  terms ;  and  the  government  is  left  at  liberty  to  collect  the 
ttaun  in  whatever  medium  or  commodity  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  it  can  collect  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  much  the  most  convenient 
to  collect  them  in  money,  because  that  represents,  or  can  command, 
every  thing,  the  want  of  which  is  implied  by  the  power  of  taxation. 
But  suppose  there  was  no  money  in  the  country,  none  whatever,  to 
be  extorted  by  the  tax  gatherer  from  an  impoverished  people  ?  Is 
the  power  of  government  to  cease,  and  the  people  to  be  thrown  back 
into  a  state  of  nature  }  The  Senator  asks  if  taxes  could  be  levied 
and  collected  on  tobacco  in  cotton  and  other  commodities  ?  Undoubt- 
edly they  could,  if  the  necessity  existed  for  such  an  inconvenient  im- 
position. Such  a  case  of  necessity  did  exist  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
and  other  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  taxes  were  accord- 
ingly levied  in  tobacco  or  other  commodities,  as  wolf-scalps,  even  at 
this  day,  compose  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  more  than  one  State. 

The  argument,  then,  of  the  Senator  against  the  right  of  the  govern-  \ 
ment  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues,  a  practice  co-  \ 
aval  with  the  existence  of  the  government,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  sound.    It  is  not  accurate,  for  another  reason.    Bank  notes,  when 
convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  specie,  are  so  much  CA>axi\fi^ 
or  UAd  specie^  like  the  specie  which  is  co\mted  vodi  "gv^V  Vsk  m«£s»^^ 
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kegs  denoting  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  The  Senator  telli  Ui 
that  it  has  heen  only  within  a  few  days  that  he  has  discovered  tiiat 
it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does 
he  think  that  the  usage  of  the  goternment,  under  all  its  administra- 
tions, and  with  every  party  in  power,  which  has  prevailed  for  n^ 
fifty  years,  ought  to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  juilt  dream« 
ed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possesses  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The 
bill  under  consideration,  which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Senator  as 
perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a  provision  that  bade 
notes  shall  be  received  in  diminished  proportion^,  during  a  term  of 
six  years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical  principle.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  the  bill  that  is  emphatically  his.  How  then  can  he  con- 
tend that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payttient  of 
public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  The  Senator  further 
contends  that  general  deposites  cannot  be  made  with  banks,  and  be 
thus  confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the  funds  on  which  they 
transact  business.  The  argument  supposes  that  the  mon^y  coUeeted 
for  taxes  mast  be  preserved  in  identity ;  but  that  is  impossible  often 
"4)0  do.  May  not  a  collector  give  the  small  change  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  one  tax-payer  to  another  tax-payer  to  enable  hiin  to  efifeet 
his  payment  ?  May  he  not  change  gold  for  silver,  or  vice  versa,  or 
both,  if  he  be  a  distant  collector,  to  obtain  an  undoubted  remittance  to 
the  public  treasury  }  What  Mr.  President,  is  the  process  ot  making 
deposites  with  banks  ?  The  deposite  is  made,  and  a  credit  is  entered 
for  its  amount  to  the  government.  That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  amount  deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming  to 
the  government  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  disburse  • 
ment.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  government  whether  it  receives  back 
again  the  identical  money  put  in,  or  other  money  of  equal  value.  AH 
that  it  wants  is  what  it  put  in  the  bank,  or  its  equivalent ;  and  that, 
in  ordinary  times^  with  such  prudent  banks  as  alone  ought  to  be  se- 
lected, it  is  sure  of  getting  Again :  the  treasury  has  frequently  to 
make  remittdnces  to  foreign  countries,  to  meet  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary there  for  our  naval  squadrons  and  other  purposes.  They  are 
made  to  the  bankers,  to  the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds,  in  the  form 
of  bills  of  exchange,  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the 
government^here,  with  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.  Here  is 
one  conversion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the 
treasury.  The  bills  are  transmitted  to  the  bankers,  honored)  pud» 
and  the  amount  credited  by  tVietiv  V)  VJafc  \5\sv!wA  ^l^taa.     Are  the 
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bask&tn  bound  to  retaiD  the  proceeds  of  the  bilk  in  identity  ?  Are 
they  bound  to  do  more  than  credit  the  goyemment  for  an  equal 
amount  for  which  they  stand  responsible  whenever  it  is  wanted  ?  If 
they  should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  those  very  proceeds  of  bills 
remitted  to  them  in  their  banking  operations,  would  it  be  drawing 
money  from  the  treasury  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  there  is  no  consti-  j 
tutional  power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five  selected  banks,  as  ; 

■ 

proposed  in  the  substitute ;  yet  the  deposite  act  of  1836,  which  ob- 
tained the  hearty  approbation  of  that  Senator,  contained  a  similar 
provision ;  and  the  very  bill  under  consideration,  so  warmly  support- 
ed by  him,  provides,  under  certain  contingencies,  for  contracts  to  be 
2nade  with  State  Banks,  to  receive  deposites  of  the  public  money 
upon  compensation.  He  objects  to  the  substitute,  that  it  converts  ; 
twenty- five  State  Banks  into  a  system  of  federal  institutions ;  but  the 
employment  oi  State  institutions  by  the  federal  authority  no  more 
jni^es  them  federal,  than  the  employment  of  federal  institutions  l^ 
the-  states  converts  them  into  State  institutions.  This  mutual  aid, 
and  this  reciprocal  employment  of  the  several  institutions  of  the 
Ipeneral  and  particular  governments,  is  one  of  the  results  and  beauties 
of  our  admirable  though  complex  system  of  government.  The  gene- 
ral government  has  the  use  of  the  capital,  court-houses,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries,  in  the  several  States.  Do  they,  therefore,  cease  to 
appertain  to  the  States  ?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the 
State  Banks  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  federal  authority,  their 
legal  responsibility  to  the  several  States  remains  unimpaired.  They 
4^ontinue  to  be  accountable  to  them  and  their  existence  can  only  bo 
terminated  or  prolonged  by  the  state  authority.  And  being  governed, 
as  they  are,  by  corporate  authority,  emanating  firom,  and  amenable 
to,  state  jurisdiction,  and  not  under  the  control  of  the  executive  of 
the  United  States,  constitutes  at  once  a  greater  security  for  the  public 
money,  and  more  safety  to  the  public  liberty.  It  has  been  argued 
that  a  seperation  of  the  government  from  the  banks  will  diminish  the 
executive  power.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  custody  of  the  pub- 
lic money  in  various  banks,  subject  to  the  control  of  state  authority, 
fiirmshes  some  check  upon  the  possible  abuses  of  the  executive  gov- 
arnment.  But  the  argument  maintains  that  the  executive  has  least/ 
power  when  it  has  most  complete  possession  of  the  public  treasury  f 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separation  in  (pm^ 
tion  being  once  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  govemment  and 
the  State  Banks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President 
This  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent.  I  want  them  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  State  Banks  can  maintain  their  existence  against  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  government  ?  Especially,  if  this  govermneiit 
should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe 
this  bill  is  intended  to  create  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  abolition  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that 
^e  general  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institationa 
of  the  several  States  ? 


The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country 
quires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house.  Its 
accommodations  appear  fair,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wearied 
traveler,  one  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refresh  himself 
'\  fhere.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  1  be- 
lieve it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  erii ;"  or 
rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient  to  whom  the 
physician  presents  in  one  hand  a  cup  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cup 
of  ptisan ;  I  reject  the  flrst,  because  of  the  instant  death  with  which 
it  is  charged ;  I  take  the  latter  as  being,  at  th6  most,  harmless,  and 
,  depend  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  natvra.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  contained  in  the  substitute,  were  re- 
versed :  that  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for 
resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe, 
sound  and  unquestionable  Banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwith 
received  by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  public  dues ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  Banks  did  not  resume,  by  a  future  designated 
day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  be  taken.  Several  immediate  effects 
would  follow :  1st.  The  govemment  would  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left 
undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  2dly,  confidence  would 
be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and  discountenance  throw* 
upon  all  Banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  notaf 
not  be  so  received  ?  They  are  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  bet- 
ter.   They  answer  a\\  t\\e  pw^oaea  ^  ^Safe^XaXfe  igrnKtoEMRto  sad  Hm 
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people.  They  now  would  buy  as  much  as  specie  could  have  com- 
manded at  the  period  of  suspension.  They  could  be  disturbed  by  tha 
government.    And  finally ^  the  nteasure  would  be  temporary. 

Bat  the.  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I  solemn-  / 
ly  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  properly 
organized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank  is  fraught 
with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  government  must,  in  the  se- 
quel, get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of  the  government.  I 
expose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical  experience  of  forty 
years.  I  oppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable  contest,  com- 
menced by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that  bank  had  been 
without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence  to  government, 
towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every  financial  duty.  Un- 
der its  able  and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipa- 
tion which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it ;  President  Jack- 
son pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
against  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  K  an  innocent,  unoffending  and  highly  beneficial  institu- 
tion could  be  thus  easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause 
for  just  animadversion }  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors 
the  example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have  existed 
in  harmony  together,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great  ■ 
country ;  and  they  have  so  existed,  and  so  contributed,  because  each  ' 
has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary spirit  of  hostility  whicn  was  unfortunately  engendered  in  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  con- 
sequences, for  good  or  evil,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all.  W^ 
Qrmlj  belkve  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  thebealmtetesX,^  q.I>}kv&  cQv«ta:^> 
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I    and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  libertieii.    You,  who  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  other  measures  of  equal  promise,  can  only 
hope,  in  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  operation  may 
prove  salutary.     Since  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  extra  session,  the 
whole  people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  ot  passing  in  judgment 
upon  it  at  their  elections.     Asfistr  as  they  have,  they  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  disapprobation.    From  Maine  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thundered  forth.     In  every 
intervening  election,  the  administration  has  been  defeated,  or  its  for- 
mer majorities  neutralized.    Maine  has  spoken ;  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi  and  Michigan; 
all  these  States,  in  tones  and  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood^  have 
denounced  the  measure.     The  key-stone  State  (God  bless  her)  has 
twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  it,  once  at  the  polls,  and  once 
through  her  legislature.     Friends  and  foes  of  the  administration  have 
united  in  condemning  it.    And,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  ad- 
dressing you,  a  large  meeting  of  the  late  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration, headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  jn^ided  in  the 
'electoral  college  which  gave  the  vote  of  that  patriotic  State  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  are  assembling  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.     Is  it  right  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  but  free  and  inteUigent 
people  ?     Is  it  right  that  this  Senate,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  should 
give  its  sanction  to  the  measure  ?    I  say  it  in  no  disrespectful  or 
taunting  sense,  but  we  are  entitled,  according  to  the  latest  expres- 
;  sions  of  the  popular  will,  and  in  virtue  of  manifestations  of  opinion 
\  deliberately  expressed  by  State  Legislatures,  to  a  vote  of  thirty-five 
against  the  bill ;  and  I  am  ready  to  enter,  with  any  Senator  firiendly 
to  the  administration,  into  details  to  prove  the  assertion.     Will  the 
Senate,  then,  bring  upon  itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill  ?     I  im- 
plore it  to  forbear,  forbear,  forbear !     I  appeal  to  the  instructed  Sen- 
ators.    Is  this  government  made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  and  the 
States,  whose  agents  we  are  ?    Are  we  not  bound  so  to  administer  ^ 
it  as  to  advance  their  welfare,  promote  their  prosperity,  and  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  ?    Will  that  sacred  trust  be  fulfilled,  if  the  known 
sentiments  of  large  and  respectable  communities  are  despised  and  con- 
demned by  those  whom  they  have  sent  here  ?    I  call  upon  the  hon- 
orable Senator  firom  Alabama,  (Mr.  King)  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
stood  in  the  public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  this  gceat  '{)eo^\e)\.o  coxci^xvo^  i<^  Iheii:  rescue. 
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people.  They  now  would  buy  as  much  as  specie  could  have  com- 
manded at  the  period  of  suspension.  They  could  be  disturbed  by  the 
government.    And  finally ^  the  measure  would  be  temporary. 

But  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I  solemn- 
ly believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  properly 
oiganized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank  is  fraught 
with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  government  must,  in  the  se- 
quel, get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of  the  government.  I 
oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical  experience  of  forty 
years.  I  oppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable  contest,  com- 
menced by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that  bank  had  been 
without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence  to  government, 
towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every  financial  duty.  Un- 
der its  able  and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipa- 
tion which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it ;  President  Jack- 
son pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statei ; 
against  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  If  an  innocent,  unofiending  and  highly  beneficial  institu- 
tion could  be  thus  easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause 
for  just  animadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors 
the  example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have  existed 
in  harmony  together,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
country ;  and  they  have  so  existed,  and  so  contributed,  because  each 
has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary spirit  of  hostility  whicn  was  unfortunately  engendered  in  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly  urged  upon  tha. 
acceptance  of  Congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  coB* 
sequences,  for  good  or  evil,  is  undenialite|  and 
firmly  believe  that  it  vr'iW  be  &tal  to  thebetfiJA 

■     :   -'■     !■!.  Ion 


In  the  Ssnats  of  the  Unitep  States^  Mat  21,  183S. 


[Mr.  Clat,  on  presenting  a  petition  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  Bank  of  thft 
United  States,  spoke  briefly  as  follows  s] 

I  WISH  to  present  a  petition,  confided  to  my  care,  signed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  similar  to  several  other  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, praying  for  the  same  object.  They  afford  evidence  of  a  deep 
and  returning  conviction  among  the  people  of  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution. 

While  I  am  up,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  honest  misconception,  and  some  misrepresentation 
prevail  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  wish  to  correct.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeinor  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
established,  are  anxious  that  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  an  exist- 
ing State  institution,  which  has  an  eminent  individual  at  its  head,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  their  exertions.  Now,  I  wish  for 
one  to  say,  that  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  view.  I  entertain  for  that 
gentleman  very  high  respect.  I  believe  him  uncommonly  able,  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  finance,  and  truly  patriotic.  There  is  but  one  other 
person  connected  with  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
whose  administration  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  I  should  have 
equal  confidence  with  Mr.  Biddle,  and  that  is  Albert  Gallatin,  who,  I 
am  glad  to  learn,  at  an  advanced  age,  retains  in  full  vigor  the  facul- 
ties of  his  extraordinary  mind.  There  may  be  other  citizens  equally 
competent  with  those  two  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  know  them,  or 
am  not  acquainted  with  their  particular  qualifications. 

But  it  is  not  for  any  existm^  Sla\»  'ftwc^^  at  ^\x^  ^'^\V.v^>3l«x  iodi- 
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vidual  at  its  head,  that  I  am  contending.  I  believe  the  establtshmenti 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  the  common  good  of 
the  -whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  adopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institution, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank  ] 
-witH  power  to  establish  branches,  be  ci^eated  and  chartered  under  tho 
authority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  far  as  I  know  their  opinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
prosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  consideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank^ 

1.  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but  at  the  same  timayy 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;   to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.     I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mill- 
ions would  answer  all  those  purposes.    The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  according  to  their  federal  \ 
population  and  individual  subscribers.    The  portion  assigned  to  the   ' 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 

2.  The  corporation,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Senators  1  have  . 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  &ir  > 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri-  \ 
vate  interests.     And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but 
from  holding,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.    Al- 
though I  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  restriction  necessary,  I  would  ; 
make  it,  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.     The  bank  ,. 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue,  through  its  ^Vi.Q\&  ^-^sSsXj*^  v 
enca,  m  genuiae  American  institatiOQ. 
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3.  An  adequate  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  aet  iqiart  in  iHK>diietiTe 
atocka,  and  placed  in  permanent  security  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cor- 
poration, (with  the  exception  of  the  accruing  profits  on  those  stocks) 
sufficient  to  pay  promptly,  in  any  contingency,  ihe  amount  of  all 
such  paper,  under  whatever  form,  that  the  bank  shall  put  forth  as  a 
part  .of  the  general  circulation^    The  bill  or  note  holders,  in  other 

,  words,  the  mass  of  the  community,  ought  to  be  protected  against  the 
possibility  of  the  &ilure  or  the  suspension  of  a  bank.  The  supply  of 
the  circulating  medinm  of  a  country,  is  that  faculty  of  a  bank^  the 
propriety  of  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  controverted.     The 

}  dealii^  with  a  bank,  of  those  who  obtain  discounts,  or  make  deposites, 
are  voluntary  and  mutually  advantageous,  and  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  But  the  reception  of  what  is  issued  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  is  scarcely  a  voluntary 
act,  and  thousands  take  it  who  have  no  other  concern  whatever  with 
the  bank.  The  many  ought  to  be  guarded  and  secured  by  the  care 
of  the  legislative  authority ;  the  vigilance  of  the  few  will  secure  them 
Ifainst  loss.  I  think  this  provision  is  a  desideratum  in  out  American 
banking,  and  the  credit  of  first  embodying  it  in  a  l^islative  act  is  due 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  the  state  of  the  bank  at  all  times,  inclu- 
ding, besides  the  usual  heads  of  information,  the  names  of  every  debt- 
or to  the  bank,  whether  as  drawer,  endorser,  or  surety,  periodically 
exhibited,  and  open  to  public  inspection  ;  or  if  that  should  be  found 
inconvenient,  the  right  to  be  secured  to  any  citizen  to  ascertain  at  the 
bank  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  any  of  its  custom- 
ers. There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  any  veil  of  secrecy  around  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  a  bank*  Publicity  will  increase  responsibili- 
ty, repress  favoritism,  insure  the  negotiation  of  good  paper,  and  when 
individual  insolvency  unfortunately  occurs,  will  deprive  the  bank  of 
undue  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  banks  practically  in  the  distribution 
of  the  effects  of  the  insolvent. 

5.  A  limitation  of  the  dividends  so  as  not  to  authorize  more  than 
—  per  cent  to  be  struck.  This  will  check  undue  expansion  in  the 
circulating  medium,  and  restrain  improper  extension  of  buaineaa  io 
the  administration  of  the  bank. 

* 

(f'  A  jMTOspective  reduction  Vn  lYii^  i^\i&  ol  \\kV^i»Q^  laici  %a  V(^  xsaltxict 
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the  bank  to  six  per  cfrnt.  Bimply,  or  if  pncticablo,  to  only  five  per 
cent.  Banks  now  receive  at  the  rate  of  near  six  anil  a  half  per  cent., 
by  demanding  the  interest  in  advance,  and  by  charging  for  an  addi- 
tional day.  The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  forbearing  to  exact 
any  bonus,  or  when  the  profits  are  likely  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  dividends,  by  requiring  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
so  lowered  as  that  they  shall  not  pass  that  limit. 

7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post  notes  and 
checks  used  for  remittances,  so  that  the  maximum  should  not  be  more 
than  say  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  any  two  of  the  remotest 
points  of  the  Union.  Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  regulate 
foreign  exchange,  depending  as  it  does  upon  commercial  causes  not 
within  the  control  of  any  one  government,  I  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  domestic  exchange. 

8.  Every  practicable  provision  against  the  exercise  of  improper 
influence,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  upon  the  bank,  and,  on  the  < 
part  of  the  bank,  upon  the  elections  of  the  country.  The  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  has  been,  I  believe,  most  unjustly  charged  with 
interference  in  the  popular  elections.  There  is,  among  the  public 
documents  evidences  of  its  having  scrupulously  abstained  from  such 
interference.  It  never  did  more  than  to  exercise  the  natural  right  of 
self-defence  by  publishing  such  reports,  speeches,  and  documents,  as 
tended  to  place  the  institution  and  its  administration  in  a  fair  point  of 
view  before  the  public.  Bat  the  people  entertain  a  just  jealousy 
against  the  danger  of  any  interference  of  a  bank  with  the  elections  of 
the  country,  and  every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  strictly  to  guard 
against  it. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
I  think,  if  established,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  on  full  discussion  and  consideration,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  I  have  suggested  might  not  be  deemed  expedient, 
or  might  require  modification,  and  important  additional  ones  may  be 
proposed  by  others. 

I  wUl  only  say  a  word  or  two  Wiethe  conititutional  power.  I  think 
that  it  ought  no  longei'  to  W^MAff  ••  m  open  queatioii-    T>wa^ 
ought  to  be  Bome  bmjtA  riffeiiagMilillMiiii-   8\B^\\v\;!}'vi^xACff^ 


-.*_^ 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separation  in  cpua^ 
tion  being  once  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  State  Banks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President 
This  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent.  I  want  them  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  State  Banks  can  maintain  their  existence  against  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  government  ?  Especially,  if  this  government 
should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe 
this  bill  is  intended  to  create  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina,  and  the  abolition  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  several  States  ? 


The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  conntry 
quires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house.  Its 
accommodations  appear  fair,  and,  with  the  feelings  ci  a  wearied 
traveler,  one '  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refrteh  himself 
there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I  be* 
lieve  it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  evil ;"  or 
rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient  to  whom  the 
physician  presents  in  one  hand  a  cup  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cup 
of  ptisan ;  I  reject  the  first,  because  of  the  instant  death  with  which 
it  is  charged ;  I  take  the  latter  as  being,  at  th6  most,  harmless,  and 
.  depend  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
^  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  contained  in  the  substitute,  were  re- 
versed :  that  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for 
resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe, 
sound  and  unquestionable  Banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwith 
received  by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  public  dues  ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  Banks  did  not  resume,  by  a  future  designated 
day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  be  taken.  Several  immediate  efiects 
would  follow :  1st.  The  government  would  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left 
undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  2dly,  confidence  would 
be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and  discountenance  throwia 
upon  all  Banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  iK>tes 
not  be  so  received  ?  They  are  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  bet- 
ter.   They  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  State  fov^mnents  and  tho 
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vidual  at  its  head,  that  I  am  contending.  I  believe  the  establifhment) 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  the  common  good  or 
the  -whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  adopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institutioUi 
under  all  circumstances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank  ) 
witK  power  to  establish  branches,  be  created  and  chartered  under  tho 
authority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  far  as  I  know  their  opinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  individual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
prosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  consideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank^ 

1.  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but  at  the  same  timey^ 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;  to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.  I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mill- 
ions would  answer  all  those  purposes.  The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  according  to  their  federal 
population  and  individual  subscribers.  The  portion  assigned  to  the 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 


\ 


2.  The  corporation,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Senators  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  &ir 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri- 
vate interests.  And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but 
from  holding,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.  Al- 
though I  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  restriction  necessary,  I  would 
make  it,  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.  The  bank  , 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue,  tbxoM^  \\&^\i<i:^<b  ^7UsX<->  r 
ence,  m  genuiae  American  institution. 


• 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separation  in  qnes^ 
tion  being  once  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  goyemment  and 
the  State  Banks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent.  I  want  them  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  State  Banks  can  maintain  tiieir  existence  against  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  government  ?  Especially,  if  this  government 
should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe 
this  bill  is  intended  to  create  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina,  and  the  abolition  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institutiona 
of  the  several  States  ? 


The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country 
quires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house.  Its 
accommodations  appear  fair,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wearied 
traveler,  one  -  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refresh  himself 
there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I  be* 
lieve  it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  evil ;'  of 
rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient  to  whom  Uie 
physician  presents  in  one  hand  a  cup  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cup 
of  ptisan ;  I  reject  the  first,  because  of  the  instant  death  with  which 
it  is  charged ;  I  take  the  latter  as  being,  at  th6  most,  harmless,  and 
depend  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  naiura.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  contained  in  the  substitute,  were  re- 
versed :  that  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for 
resumption,  it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe, 
sound  and  unquestionable  Banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwitk 
received  by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  public  dues ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  Banks  did  not  resume,  by  a  future  designated 
day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  be  taken.  Several  immediate  effeciB 
would  follow :  1st.  The  government  would  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left 
undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  2dly,  confidence  would 
be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and  discountenance  throwm 
upon  all  Banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  notes 
he  BO  received  ?  They  are  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  iwt  bet- 
•Qswer  all  the  pwposea  «5<b»^V.^Xfc  ^-HwasofteAa  and  tho 
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people.  They  now  would  buy  as  much  aa  specie  could  have  com- 
manded at  the  period  of  suspension.  They  could  be  disturbed  by  the 
government.    And  finally ^  the  nkeasure  would  be  temporary. 

Bat  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  1  solemn-  / 
ly  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  properly  | 
organized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank  is  fraught  \ 
with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  government  must,  in  the  se- 
qael|  get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of  the  government.  I 
oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical  experience  of  forty 
years.  I  oppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable  contest,  com- 
menced by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  against  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that  bank  had  been 
without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence  to  government, 
towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every  financial  duty.  Un- 
der its  able  and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipa- 
tion which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it ;  President  Jack- 
son pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the 
wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
Ugainst  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  K  an  innocent,  unofiending  and  highly  beneficial  institu- 
tion could  be  thus  easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause 
for  just  animadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors 
the  example  deducible  firom  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have  existed 
in  harmony  together,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
country ;  and  they  have  so  existed,  and  so  contributed,  because  each 
has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary spirit  of  hostility  whicn  was  unfortunately  engendered  in  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  con- 
sequences, for  good  or  evil,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all.  We 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  best mt«^s\.»  o^>\Cv&  c.QJv«y\x^^ 
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and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  liberties.    You,  who  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  other  measures  of  equal  promise,  can  only 
hope,  in  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  operation  may 
prove  salutary.    Since  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  extra  session,  the 
whole  people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  in  judgment 
upon  it  at  their  elections.     As  far  as  they  have,  they  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  disapprobation.     From  Maine  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thundered  forth.     In  every 
intervening  election,  the  administration  has  been  defeated,  or  its  for- 
mer majorities  neutralized.    Maine  has  spoken ;  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi  and  Michigan ; 
all  these  States,  in  tones  and  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  have 
denounced  the  measure.     The  key-stone  State  (God  bless  her)  has 
twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  it,  once  at  the  polls,  and  once 
through  her  legislature.    Friends  and  foes  of  the  administration  have 
united  in  condemning  it.     And,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  ad- 
dressing you,  a  large  meeting  of  the  late  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration, headed  by  the  dbtinguished  gentleman  who  presided  in  the 
"electoral  college  which  gave  the  vote  of  that  patriotic  State  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  are  assembling  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.     Is  it  right  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  but  firee  and  intelligent 
people  ?    Is  it  right  that  this  Senate,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  should 
give  its  sanction  to  the  measure  ?    I  say  it  in  no  disrespectful  or 
taunting  sense,  but  we  are  entitled,  according  to  the  latest  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will,  and  in  virtue  of  manifestations  of  opinion 
\  deliberately  expressed  by  State  Legislatures,  to  a  vote  of  thirty-five 
against  the  bill ;  and  I  am  ready  to  enter,  with  any  Senator  friendly 
to  the  administration,  into  details  to  prove  the  assertion.     Will  the 
Senate,  then,  bring  upon  itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill  ?     I  im- 
plore it  to  forbear,  forbear,  forbear !     I  appeal  to  the  instructed  Sen- 
ators.    Is  this  government  made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  and  the 
States,  whose  agents  we  are  ?    Are  we  not  bound  so  to  administer ' 
it  as  to  advance  their  welfare,  promote  their  prosperity,  and  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  ?    Will  that  sacred  trust  be  fulfilled,  if  the  known 
sentiments  of  large  and  respectable  conmiunities  are  despised  and  con- 
demned by  those  whom  they  have  sent  here  ?    I  call  upon  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King)  with  whom  I  have  so  long 
Mtood  in  the  public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the 
dlt  l^bxy  o£  t}iis  g;ceai  \keo^\e)V>  cAixi<&\iQ^  Iq  their  rescue* 
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vidual  at  its  head,  that  I  am  contending.  I  believe  the  establishment/ 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  cidopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institution, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank  ] 
witK  power  to  establish  branches,  be  created  and  chartered  under  tho 
authority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  for  as  I  know  their  opinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  indiyidual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
prosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  consideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank*. 

1.  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but  at  the  same  time^^ 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;  to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.  I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mill- 
ions would  answer  all  those  purposes.  The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  according  to  their  federal 
population  and  individual  subscribers.  The  portion  assigned  to  the 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 

2.  The  corporation,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Senators  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  &ir  \ 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri-    . 
vate  interests.     And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but 
from  holding,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.    Al- 
though I  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  restriction  necessary,  I  would 
make  it,  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.     The  bank  . 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue,  through  its  whole  exist* 
ence,  a  genuine  American  institution. 
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I  3.  An  adequate  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  let  apart  in  prodactire 
stocks,  and  placed  in  permanent  security  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cor- 
poration, (with  the  exception  of  the  accruing  profits  on  those  stocks) 
sufficient  to  pay  promptly,  in  any  contingency,  the  amount  of  all 
such  paper,  under  whatever  form,  that  the  bank  shall  put  forth  as  a 
part  .of  the  general  circulation^    The  bill  or  note  holders,  in  other 

,  words,  the  mass  of  the  community,  ought  to  be  protected  against  the 
possibility  of  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  a  bank.  The  supply  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  a  country,  is  that  faculty  of  a  bank^  the 
propriety  of  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  controverted.     The 

)  dealing  with  a  bank,  of  those  who  obtain  discounts,  or  make  deposites, 

(  are  voluntary  and  mutually  advantageous,  and  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  But  the  reception  of  what  is  issued  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  is  scarcely  a  voluntary 
act,  and  thousands  take  it  who  have  no  other  concern  whatever  with 
the  bank.  The  many  ought  to  be  guarded  and  secured  by  the  care 
of  the  legislative  authority ;  the  vigilance  of  the  few  will  secure  them 
Igainst  loss.  I  think  this  provision  is  a  desideratum  in  oui  American 
banking,  and  the  credit  of  first  embodying  it  in  a  legislative  act  is  due 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  Perfect  publicity  as  to  the  state  of  the  bank  at  all  times,  inclu- 
ding, besides  the  usual  heads  of  information,  the  names  of  every  debt- 
or to  the  bank,  whether  as  drawer,  endorser,  or  surety,  periodically 
exhibited,  and  open  to  public  inspection  ;  or  if  that  should  be  found 
inconvenient,  the  right  to  be  secured  to  any  citizen  to  ascertain  at  the 
bank  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  any  of  its  custom- 
ers. There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  any  veil  of  secrecy  around  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  a  bank*  Publicity  will  increase  responsibili- 
ty, repress  favoritism,  insure  the  negotiation  of  good  paper,  and  when 
individual  insolvency  unfortunately  occurs,  will  deprive  the  bank  of 
undue  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  banks  practically  in  the  distribution 
of  the  e^cts  of  the  insolvent. 

5.  A  limitation  of  the  dividends  so  as  not  to  authorize  more  than 
—  per  cent  to  be  struck.  This  will  check  undue  expansion  in  the 
circulating  medium,  and  restrain  improper  extension  of  business  io 
the  administration  of  the  bank. 

6.  A  prospective  reducVion  m\\M^  i^\;&ol  VoNftieeN.^  ^  to  restrict 
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the  bank  to  six  per  <*nt.  timply,  or  if  practicable,  to  only  five  per/ 
cent.  Banks  now  receive  at  the  rate  of  near  six  and  a  half  per  cent., 
by  demanding  the  inteifest  in  advance,  and  by  charging  for  an  addi- 
tional day.  The  reduc^tion  may  be  e^cted  by  forbearing  to  exact 
any  bonus,  or  when  the  profits  are  likely  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  dividends,  by  requiring  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
90  loT^red  as  that  they  shall  not  pass  that  limit. 

7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post  notes  and 
checks  used  for  remittances,  so  that  the  maximum  should  not  be  more 
than  say  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  any  two  of  the  remotest 
points  of  the  Union.  Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  regulate 
foreign  exchange,  depending  as  it  does  upon  commercial  causes  not 
within  the  control  of  any  one  government,  I  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  domestic  exchange. 

8.  Every  practicable  provision  against  the  exercise  of  improper  / 
influence,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  upon  the  bank,  and,  on  the  j 
part  of  the  bank,  upon  the  elections  of  the  country.    The  late  Bank  ' 
of  the  United  States  has  been,  I  believe,  most  unjustly  charged  with 
interference  in  the  jpopular  elections.     There  is,  among  the  public 
documents  evidences  of  its  having  scrupulously  abstained  from  such 
interference.     It  never  did  more  than  to  exercise  the  natural  right  of 
self-defence  by  publishing  such  reports,  speeches,  and  documents,  as 
tended  to  place  the  institution  and  its  administration  in  a  fair  point  of 
view  before  the  public.    But  the  people  entertain  a  just  jealousy 
against  the  danger  of  any  interference  of  a  bank  with  the  elections  of 
the  country,  ond  every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  strictly  to  guard 
against  it. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  as 
I  think,  if  established,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  on  full  discussion  and  consideration,  some  of  the 
conditions  which  I  have  suggested  might  not  be  deemed  expedient, 
or  might  require  modification,  and  important  additional  ones  may  be 
proposed  by  others. 

I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  constitutional  power.  I  think ; 
that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  open  question.     There 
ought  to  be  some  bounds  to  human  controversy.    Stability  \*  ^.  xarw^- 
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sary  want  of  society.  Among  those  who  deny  the  power,  there  aie 
many  who  admit  the  benefits  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Four 
times,  and  under  the  sway  of  all  the  political  parties,  have  Coi^;re8s 
deliberately  affirmed  its  existence^  Every  department  of  the  ^oyem- 
ment  has  again  and  again  asserted  it.  Forty  years  of  acquiescence  by 
the  people  ;  uniformity  every  where  in  the  value  of  the  currency ; 
facility  and  economy  in  domestic  exchanges,  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  the  general  business  of  the  country,  with  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  without  it,  wild  disorder  in  the  currency,  ruinous 
irr^ularity  in  domestic  exchange,  ami  general  prostration  in  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  nation,  would  seem  to  put  the  question  at 
rest,  if  it  is  not  to  be  perpetually  agitated.  The  power  has  been  sus- 
tained by  Washington,  the  FaUier  of  his  Country ;  by  Madison,  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  by  Marshall,  the  Father  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. If  precedents  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed,  neither  ought 
they  to  be  wantonly  despised.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  and 
the  force  of  the  evidence  is  in  proportion  to  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  patriotism,  of  those  who  establish  them.  I  think  ihsii  on  no  occa- 
^^  oould  there  be  an  array  of  greater  or  higher  authority.  For  one, 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  yielding  to  it,  in  preference  to  submitting 
my  judgment  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  now  deny  the  power,  how- 
ever respectable  it  may  be. 

f.No  action  was  at  this  time  taken  on  these  suggestions  J 
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'  {From  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  and  of  the  People  of  the  Free 
States  to  Slayery,  spring  the  most  perplexing  and  delicate  qneations  which  have  arisen 
ander  our  complex  Political  System— questions  exciting  acrimony,  irritation  aad 
alarm  in  the  Southern  States,  and  requiring  of  the  North  conventional  action  in  ze- 
Card  to  the  Right  of  those  held  in  bondage,  adverse  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Free  GovernHient,  on  which  the  Institutions «f4he  Free  States  are  i>ased.  The  pio- 
per  (Usposition  of  the  Petitions  poured  in  upon  Congress  asking  action  adverse  to 
the  exitftenoe  of  Slavery,  is  one  of  the  related  topics  which  has  at  times  arrested  the 
action  of  Congress  and  threatened  the  exbtence  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clat,  having 
received  one  of  these  Petitions,  with  a  request  that  he  preseat  itto  thebody  of 
which  he  was  a  Member  spoke  as  follows :] 

I  HAYE  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  chiefly  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Among 
them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly  esteemed  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  other  respectable  names,  some  of  which  are  personally  and  well 
known  to  me.  They  express  their  regret,  that  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  continues  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  inconsiderate  and  mis- 
guided individuals  in  other  parts  of  Uie  United  States.  They  state 
that  they  do  not  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district, 
even  if  Congress  possesses  the  very  questionable  power  of  abolishing 
it,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  whose  interests  would  be  im- 
mediately and  directly  affected  by  the  measure ;  that  it  is  a  question 
Bolely  between  the  people  of  the  District  and  their  only  constitutional 
legislature,  purely  municipal,  and  one  in  in  which  no  exterior  influ- 
ence or  interest  can  justly  interfere ;  that,  if  at  any  future  period  the 
people  of  this  District  should  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  it, 
they  will  doubtless  make  their  wishes  known,  when  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration ;  that  they  do  not,  on 
this  occasion,  present  themselves  to  Congrets  because  they  are  slave- 
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holders — ^many  of  them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  conscientiouslj 
opposed  to  slavery — but  they  appear  because  they  justly  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  own  that  description  of  property,  and  because 
they  entertain  a  deep  conyiction  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  has  an  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  community,  and 
upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  held  in  subjec- 
tion ;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  the  unauthorized  investiga- 
tion of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  compliance  therewith.  But,  as  I  wish  these  respectable 
petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I  request  that  their  petition  ma^ 
be  read* 

A  lit  was  read  accordingly,  and  iVIr.  Clay  proceeded.] 

[      flvan  informed  by  the  Committee  which  requested  the  to  offer  thk 
i      I  petition,  and  believe,  that  it  expresses  the  almost  unaniinotis  senti* 
f-  ments  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me  a  legitimate  opfpor- 
tunity,  of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  mean  now  to 
avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only  on  the  particular  objects  of 
the  petition,  but  upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject  with  which  it 
is  intimately  associated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  thought  that  the  most 
judicious  course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of  late  pursued 
by  Congress.  I  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  wisest  to 
have  received  and  referred  them,  without  opposition,  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  and  argu- 
mentative appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  community.  It 
has  been  supposed,  however  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  that  it  was 
most  expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally 
received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  ab- 
solute rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  But  there  is  a  greet 
difference  in  the  form  of  proceeding;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  human  afikirs  has  taught  me  to  believe 
that  a  neglect  to  observe  established  forms  is  often  attended  with 
more  mischievous  consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a  positive  injury* 
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We  all  know  that,  even  in  private  life^  a  violation  of  the  existing 
vaages  and  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place  without  serious 
prejudice.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the  abolitionists  have  acquired  a  consider- 
.able  apparent  force  by  blending  with  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view  a  collateral  and  totally  different  question  arising  out  of  an  al- 
ledged  violation  of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take 
^reat  pleasure  in  testifying,  that  nothing  was  reniotar  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  niajority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  differed,  than  to 
violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  according  to  its 
judgment,  that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly  granted.  Still, 
h  must  be  owned  that  the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  received  in  Congress,  and 
made  injurious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  course 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  tho0e  topics 
which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  m 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded  would  have 
checked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested  the  efBxia  of 
abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would  have  been  ac 
jcomplished  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  mucb  happier  efiect, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  that  it  can  be  by  me.  But,  anx* 
ious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the 
harmony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel  myself 
irresistably  impelled  to  do  whatever  is  in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I 
feel  myself  to  be^  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to  agitate  a 
subject  fraught  with  the  most  dreadfrd  consequences. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently  opposed, 
to  the  continued  existence  o(  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first , 
are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  humanity,  are 
conscienciously  opposed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no 
less  opposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or  the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  composing  the  confederacy.  In  this  class  may  be  comprehend- 
ed that  peaceful  and  exemplary  society  of  "  Friends,"  one  of  whose 
established  maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the 
cultivation  of  peace  and  good-will  among  matikiudL.    Tci<^  x^^n^.  S 
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/  consists  of  appal*eDt  abolitionists — ^that  is,  those  who,  having  been 
persuaded  that  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  Congrew, 
co-operate  with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  and 
vindicating  that  right.     And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra-aboli- 
tionists, wh6  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object 
at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  however 
calamitous  they  may  be.     With  them  the  right  of  property  is  noth- 
(  ing ;  the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  is  noth* 
ifig ;  the  acknowledged  and  incontestible  powers  of  the  States  are 
nothing ;  a  civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  in  which  are  concentrated  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  nothing.     A  single  idea  has  taken  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  and 
regardless  of  all  consequences.     With  this  class,  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of 
^  Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State, 
and  the  refusal  to  iadmit  any  new  State,  comprising  within  its  limits 
Ifae  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means  conducing 
/  to  me  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but  perilous  end  at  which  they 
I  avowedly  and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long 
and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which  they  would  finally  ar- 
rive.    Their  purpose  is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably  if 
they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must.     Their  object  is  no  longer  concealed- 
I    by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is  avowed  and  proclaimed.     Utterly  destitute 
\  of  constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct 
communities,  as  dien  to  the  communities  in  which  the  subject  on 
which  they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns  political  power 
over  thiat  subject,  as  if  they  lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless 
promulgate  to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to  manumit  forthwith, 
and  without  compensation,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three  mill- 
ions of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether  separated  from 
those  under  which  they  live.     I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Florida, 
and  the  exclusion  of  new  States,  were  only  means  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  a  much  more  important  end.     Unfortunately,  they  are 
not  the  only  means.     Another,  and  much  more  lamentable  one  is  that 
which  this  class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one  portion 
against  another  portion  of  the  Union.     With  that  view,  in  all  their 
leading  prints  and  publications,  iVve  ^Wed^ed  horrors  of  slavery  are 
(depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  ex^i^'^et^X.^^  c.^Qt%^\si«ws&fc^3bRi 
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Imaginatioiis  and  stimulate  the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States 
against  the  people  in  the  slave  States.  The  slave-holder  is  held  up 
and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  beings.  Advertise- 
ments of  fugitive  slaves  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold,  are  carefully  collect- 
ed and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation  and  hatred 
against  one  entire  and  the  largest  section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a 
notorious  agitator  upon  another  theatre,  they  vypuld  hunt  down  and 
proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  inhabitants  of  that  en- 
tire section.  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  while  I  recognize 
in  the  justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  much  to  excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  pro- 
voked to  take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  would  have 
better  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  his  country  in  treat* 
ing  it  with  contemptuous  silence.  He  would  exclude  us  from  Euro- 
pean society — he  who  himself  can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission, 
and  is  received  with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  he  be  no  more 
desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are  of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  the  American  minister  would  have  best  pursued  the  dictates  of 
true  dignity  by  regarding  the  language  of  the  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a  foreign  ^nd  kindred  people. 

But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employing  to 
effect  their  ultimate  end .  They  began  their  operations  by  professing 
to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity,  and 
enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the 
Union.  If  there  were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a  presumptuous  display  also 
of  an  assumed  superiority  in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  inter- 
est ;  but  impatient  with  the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To 
the  agency  of  their  powers  of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substi- 
tute the  powers  of  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  what  is 
passing  before  us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  their  proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insufficient,  to  invoke^ 
finally,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the  bayonet. 


In  the  Sbnatk  of  th£  Unitep  States,  Mat  21,  183S. 


[Mr.  Clay,  on  presenting  a  petition  asking  Congrew  to  establish  a  Bask  of  the 
United  States,  spoke  briefly  as  follows  i] 

I  WISH  to  present  a  petition,  confided  to  my  care,  signed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  similar  to  several  other  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, praying  for  the  same  object.  They  afford  evidence  of  a  deep 
and  returning  conviction  among  the  people  of  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution. 

While  I  am  up,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  honest  misconception,  and  some  misrepresentation 
prevail  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  wish  to  correct.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
established,  are  anxious  that  a  charter  should  be  granted  to  an  exist- 
ing State  institution,  which  has  an  eminent  individual  at  its  head,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  their  exertions.  Now,  I  wish  for 
one  to  say,  that  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  view.  I  entertain  for  that 
gentleman  very  high  respect.  I  believe  him  uncommonly  able,  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  finance,  and  truly  patriotic.  There  is  but  one  other 
person  connected  with  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
whose  administration  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  I  should  have 
.  equal  confidence  with  Mr.  BiddJe,  and  that  is  Albert  Gallatin,  who,  I 
am  glad  to  learn,  at  an  advanced  age,  retains  in  full  vigor  the  facul- 
ties of  his  extraordinary  mind.  There  may  be  other  citizens  equally 
competent  with  those  two  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  know  them,  or 
am  not  acquainted  with  their  particular  qualifications. 

But  it  is  not  for  any  existing  SVaXa  l^ax^L^  ox  ^w^  \i^\\.Y^\&lAx  indi- 
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vidual  at  its  head,  that  I  am  contending.  I  believe  the  establishment/ 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  requured  by  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  although  I  might  be  willing,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  adopt  an  existing  bank  as  the  basis  of  such  an  institution, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  think  it  most  expedient  that  a  new  bank  | 
witK  power  to  establish  branches,  be  created  and  chartered  under  tho 
authority  of  Congress.  My  friends  (as  for  as  I  know  their  opinions,) 
and  I,  are  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  that  indiyidual,  to  this 
or  that  existing  bank,  but  to  principles,  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  in- 
stitution, to  a  well  organized  Bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
salutary  operation  of  which,  the  business  of  the  country  had  so  greatly 
prospered,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  hope,  would  again  revive  and 
prosper.  And,  presuming  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  for  public  consideration,  some  of  those 
suitable  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  bank^ 

1.  The  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but  at  the  same  timely 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  needful  financial  duties  for 
the  government;   to  supply  a  general  currency  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  Union,  and  to  facilitate  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the 
equalization  of  domestic  exchange.     I  suppose  that  about  fifty  mill- 
ions would  answer  all  those  purposes.    The  stock  might  be  divided 
between  the  general  government,  the  States  according  to  their  federal  \ 
population  and  individual  subscribers.    The  portion  assigned  to  the   - 
latter,  to  be  distributed  at  auction,  or  by  private  subscription. 

2.  The  corporation,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Senators  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  &ir 
proportions,  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  pri-   \ 
vate  interests.     And,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exer- 
cise of  all  foreign  influence,  non-resident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited 
not  only  from  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but 
from  holding,  directly,  or  indirectly,  any  portion  of  its  stock.    Al- 
though I  do  not  myself  think  this  latter  restriction  necessary,  I  would 
make  it,  in  deference  to  honest  prejudices,  sincerely  entertained,  and 
which  no  practical  statesman  ought  entirely  to  disregard.     The  bank  . 
would  thus  be,  in  its  origin,  and  continue,  thioxx^  \\»^Wi<^  ^T^jsiv-^^ 
ence,  a  genuine  American  institutioo. 
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psrty  timeS)  a  disposition  too  often  prerails  to  seize  hold  of  ererj 
thing  which  ean  strengthen  the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other. 
Charges  of  fostering  aholition  designs  have  heen  heedlessly  and  nn- 
jnstly  made  hy  one  party  against  the  other.  Prior  to  the  late  election 
of  the  President  of  the  United,  he  was  charged  with  being  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  abolition  designs  were  imputed  to  many  of  his  supporters. 
Much  as  I  was  opposed  to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administration, 
I  neither  shared  in  making  nor  believing  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He 
was  scarcely  installed  in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  directed 
against  those  who-  opposed  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true,  that 
either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any  designs  or  aim 
at  abolition.  I  should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should  con- 
sider, if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  our  system 
:  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
'  exist.  While  neither  party  can  be,  I  think,  justly  accused  of  any 
libcifition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have  profited,  and  both  have  been 
injured  in  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  abstraction  of  abo- 
lition support.  If  the  account  were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  party 
to  which  I  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been  injured 
much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason, 
from  being  disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  being  abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several  cases  in 
which  the  authority  of  Congress  is  invoked  by  these  abolition  peti- 
tioners upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  first  relates  to  it 
as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following  is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  that 
matter : 

•*  To  exercise  excIusWe  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square^  as  raay  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  tne  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States.*' 

This  provision  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions  which 
were  made  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     The  object  of 
the  cession  was,  to  establish  a  seat  of  government  of  the  Umted  Statei; 
and  the  grant  in  the  constitution  of  exclusive  legislation  must  be  un- 
derstood, and  should  be  always  \ti\iftrp:e\fed^  «a  having  relation  to  the 
otgect  of  the  cession.    It  was  w\\h  «i  Vsa\\aao^\»^^^^^Ka 
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the  coDsiitation  that  those  two  States  ceded  to  the  general  govera- 
ment  the  ten  miles  square,  coBstitutiDg  the  district  of  Colmibia.  In 
making  the  cession,  they  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  ap- 
plied solely,  to  the  purposes  of  a  seat  of  government,  for  which  it 
was  asked.  When  it  was  made,  slavery  existed  in  both  those  com- 
monwealths, and  in  the  ceded  territory,  as  it  now  continues  to  exist 
in  all  oi  them.  Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  could  have  anticipa- 
ted that,  while  the  institution  remained  within  their  respective  limitH,*, 
its  abolition  would  be  attempted  by  Congress  without  their  consent.  ^ 
J^^either  of  them  would  probably  have  made  an  unconditional  cessioui 
if  they  could  have  anticipated  such  a  result. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  and  the  avow- 
ed object  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  duties  arise  on  the 
part  of  Cono:re8S.     The  first  is,  to  render  the  district  available,  com- 
fortable, and  convenient,  as  a  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  Union ; 
the  other  is  to  govern  the  people  within  the  district  so  as  best  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness  and  prosperity.     These  objects  are  totally  di0^ 
tinct  in  their  nature,  and  in  interpreting  and  exercising  the  grant  of 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  that  distinction  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind.     Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  render  Ihis  place^ 
a  comfortable  seat  of  the  general  government,  to  abolish  slavery  with-^ 
in  its  limits  ?    No  one  can  or  will  advance  such  a  proposition.     The 
government  has  remained  here  near  forty  years  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  domestic  slavery.    Is  it  necessary  ■ 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  District  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished  from  among  them  ?     They  not  only  neither  ask  nor  desire, 
but  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.     It  exists  here  in  the  | 
mildest  and  most  mitigated  form.     In  a  population  of  39,834,  there  < 
were,  at  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
but  6,119  slaves.     The  number  has  not  probably  much  increased 
since.     They  are  dispersed  over  the  ten  miles  square,  engaged  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  husbandry,  or  in  menial  offices  in  domestic  life.     If 
it  were  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this  place,  as  a  seat  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  to  abolish  slavery,  which  is  utterly  denied,  the  abo- 
lition should  be  confined  to  the  necessity  which  prompts  it,  that  is,  to 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Washington  itself.    Beyond  those  limits,  per- 
sons  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  have  \ia  tttfst^ 
to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  than  i]b«j  Yivr^  Wdci  ^ObA 
inhahi^sxi^  of  the  adjacent  countiee  of  Maryland  iaj3l  Vu^BODA^'^^Bod^ 
l/e  beyond  the  District 
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To  aboliih  slavery  'within  the  District  of  Golambia,  while  it  remains 
in  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  situated,  as  that  District  is,  within  the 
Tery  heart  of  those  States,  would  expose  them  to  great  practical  in- 
convenience and  annoyance.     The  District  would  become  a  place  of 

Ixefage  and  escape  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  two  States,  and  a  place 
from  which  the  spirit  of  discontent,  insubordination,  and  insurrection 
might  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  two  States.  Suppose,  as 
was  at  one  time  under  consideration,  Pennsylvania  had  granted  ten 
miles  square  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  a  seat  of  the  general 
government ;  could  Congress  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  have 

i  introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the  bosom  of  that  common- 
wealth, in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had  abolished  it  so  long  ago 

:  as  the  year  1780  ?  Yet  the  inconvenience  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
.case  supposed,  would  have  been  much  less  than  that  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  the  case  we  are  arguing 

It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  Senate,  at  its  last 
^ifftipii,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  implied 
faith,  resulting  firom  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.    And  would  it  not  be  ?    By  implied 
faith  is  meant,  that,  when  a  grant  is  made  for  one  avowed  and  de- 
clared purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the  grant  should  not  be  pervert- 
ed to  another  purpose,  unavowed  and  undeclared,  and  injurious  to 
the  grantor.    The  grant,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Columbia,  was  for  a  seat  of  government.     Whatever  power  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object,  is  carried  along  by  the  grant. 
But  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
site  as  a  seat  of  the  general  government.     The  grant  in  the  constita 
tion,  of  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  the  District,  was  made  to 
ensure  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure  seat  of  government,  and 
to  promote  the  well  betng  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District.     The 
power  granted  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  exercised  solely  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  granted.     The  language  of  the  grant  was  necesarily 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive,  because  all  the  exigencies  which 
might  arise  to  render  this  a  secure  seat  of  the  general  government, 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.     The  language  may 
possibly  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  a  power  of  abolition, 
bat  it  would  not  at  aU  tYience  foWoN^i  \X\«llVift  i^wer  could  be  right- 
Aiiiy  exercised .    The  case  ma^  \>e  teaen^^n^  No  ^QmSl  ^  a  ^wc^Rtae^ 
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tiary  invested  with  a  plenary  power,  bat  who,  at  the  aame  thne  has 
positive  instructions  from  his  government  as  to  the  kind  of  treaty 
which  he  is  to  negotiate  and  conclude.  If  he  violates  those  instmo- 
tions,  and  concludes  a  different  treaty,  this  government  is  not  bound 
hy  it.  And,  if  the  foreign  government  is  aware  of  the  violation,  it 
acts  in  bad  faith.  Or  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from 
private  life.  I  am  an  endorser  for  my  friend  on  a  note  discounted  in 
bank.  He  applies  to  me  to  endorse  another  to  renew  it,  which  I  do 
in  blank.  Now  this  gives  him  power  to  make  any  other  use  of  my 
note  which  he  pleases.  But,  if  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  intended 
purpose,  he  goes  to  a  broker  and  selb  it,  thereby  doubling  my  respon- 
sibility for  him,  he  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  violation  of  the 
good  faith  implied  in  the  whole  transaction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were  an  erroneous  one  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  correct  and  conclusive,  is  the  affair  of  the  liberation 
of  six  thousand  negro  slaves  in  this  District,  disconnected  with  the 
three  millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  of  sufficient  raagnitudia 
to  agitate,  distract  and  embitter  this  great  confederacy  ? 

The  next  case  in  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  relates  to  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  Florida. 

Florida  is  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.     It 
is  bounded  on  all  its  land  sides  by  slave  states,  and  is  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  free  state.     It  almost  extends  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  nearest  important  island  to  it  on  the  water  side  is' 
Cuba,  a  slave  island.     This  simple  statement  of  its  geographical  po-' 
sition  should  of  itself  decide  the  question.    When,  by  the  treaty  of"^, 
1819  with  Spain,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  slavery  existed 
within  it.    By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  effects  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  are  secured  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remove 
and  take  them  away,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  without  limitation 
as  to  time.     If  it  were  expedient,  therefore,  to  abolish  slavery  in  it, 
it  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty,  without  granting  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  their  slaves. 
But  further :  By  the  compromise  which  took  place  on  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in  the  y^w  . 
18209itwas  agreed  and  understood  (hat  the  line  oC  ^^  di^.  ^^  tE&^* 
(^aortb  latitude  »bould  mark  the  boundary  between  1i!bfetoi^tX;i^Ma 
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and  the  slave  states  to  be  created  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana ;  those  situated  south  of 
it  being  slave  states,  and  those  north  of  it,  free  states.  But  Florida 
is  south  of  that  line,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  understanding  which  prevailed  at  the  period  alluded  to,  should 
1^  a  slave  state.  It  may  be  true  that  the  compromise  does  not  in 
terms  embrace  Florida,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  binding  and  obliga- 
lOTy  ;  but  all  candid  and  impartial  men  must  agree  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded  without  the  most  weighty  considerations,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  to  be  deprecated  than  to  open  anew  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  which  were  ha^ppily  bound  up  and  healed  by  that  com- 
promise.  Florida  is  the  only  remaining  territory  to  be  admitted  into 
\  the  Union  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  while  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  are  now  nearly  ripe  for  admission  without  it. 

The  next  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 
is  solicited,  is  that  of  prohibiting  what  is  denominated  by  the  peti- 
\  1199019  the  slave  trade  between  the  states,  or,  as  it  is  deseribed  in 
abolition  petitions,  the  trafic  in  human  beings  between  the  Siatea. 
This  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  claimed  under  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
t  Indian  tribes.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
;  States,  like  other  powers  in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto  remained 
dormant  in  respect  to  the  interior  trade  by  land  between  these  states. 
It  was  a  power  granted  like  all  the  other  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, to  secure  peace  and  harmony  among  the  states.  Hitherto 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  it.  All  the  cases  in  which, 
during  the  progress  of  time  it  may  become  expedient  to  exert  the 
general  authority  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  cannot  be 
conceived.  We  may  easily  imagine,  however,  contingencies  which, 
if  they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the  interposition  of  the  com- 
mon authority.  If,  for  example,  the  State  of  Ohio  were,  by  law,  to 
prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  port  of 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  if  that  case  be  not  already  provided  for  by 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  coasting  trade,  it  would  be  competent  to 
the  general  government  to  annul  the  prohibition  emanating  from  stats 
authority.  Or,  if  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
ductjon,  within  its  limits,  of  any  articles  of  trade,  the  production  of 
tb^  induBtry  of  the  inhabitants  ot  iVe  S\a.\ft  o^O\\\o^tl\e  ^neral  gov- 
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enunent  might  by  its  authority,  rapenede  the  state  enactment.    B«k 
I  deny  that  the  general  government  has  any  aathority  whatever,  from  I 
the  constitution,  to  abolish  what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in  other  ] 
words  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  ano- 
ther slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  t>f  regalation,  and  not  \ 
prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation  ex  «t  / 
iermifd  implies  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of  the  thing 
regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance  or  annihilation. 
The  regulation  intended  was  designed  to  fricilitate  and  accommodate, 
not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  commerce  to  be  regulated.  Can 
it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
live  stock  whicb,  in  countless  numbers,  are  daily  passing  from  the 
western  and  interior  States  to  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  Atlan- 
tic States?  The  moment  the  incontestible  fact  is  admitted  that  ne- 
gro slaves  are  property,  the  law  of  moveable  property  irresistiblj' 
attaches  itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  carrying  them  frY>m 
one  to  another  State,  where  they  are  recognized  as  property,  without 
any  hindrance  whatever  from  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  on  the 
aubjects  of  slavery  within  the  District  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  ano- 
ther.    These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra  abolitionists, 
are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the  real  and  ultimate 
point  of  attack.    That  point  of  attack  is  the  institution  of  domestic  ( 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  these  States.    It  is  to  liberate  three  millions  of  | 
slaves  held  in  bondage  within  them.    And  now  allow  me.  Sir,  to' 
glance  at  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  thu  end,  and  at  some  of  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  it. 

The  first  impediment  is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all  power  on/j ; 
the  part  of  the  general  government  to  e£fect  the  purpose.     The  con-i ; 
stitution  of  the  United  States  cfmiom  a  limited  government,  compxi- \ 
sing  comparatively  few  powers,  and  leaving  the  residuary  mass  of  [ 
political  power  in  the  possession  of  the  sevaal  StBlUea.    \X.  \a^^ 
known  that  the  mbject  of  slavery  interposed  o&e  cC  ^Qua  ^gMtesX  doS&r 
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r  colties  m  the  formation  of  the  constitutioQ.  It  was  )iappily  compro- 
j  (  miscd  and  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  patriotism.  According 
to  that  compromise,  no  power  whatever  was  granted  to  the  geDeral 
government  in  respect  to  domestic  slavery,  but  that  which  relates  to 
taxation  and  representation,  and  the  power  to  restore  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  lawful  owners.  All  other  power  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  was  retained  exclusively  by  the  States,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  severally,  according  to  their  respective  views  of  their  own  pe 
culiar  interest.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  never  could 
have  been  formed  upon  the  principle  of  investing  the  general  govern- 
ment with  authority  to  abolish  the  institution  at  its  pleasure.  It 
never  can  be  continued  for  a  single  day  if  the  exercise  of  such  a  pow 
er  be  assumed  or  usurped. 

But  it  may  be  contended  by  these  ultra  abolitionists  that  their  ob> 
lect  is  not  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  general  government,  but  to 
I    operate  upon  the  States  themselves  in  which  the  institution-of  domes- 
j^  slaveiy  exists.    If  that  be  their  object,  why  are  these  abolition 
societies  and  movements  all  confined  to  the  free  States  ?    Why  ai^ 
the  slave  States  wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed  ?     Why  do  the  aboli- 
tion presses  teem  with  publications  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States  against  those 
of  the  slave  States  ?     Why  is  Congress  petitioned  ?     The  free  States 
\  have  no  more  power  or  right  to  interfere  with  institutions  in  the  slave 
i  States,  confided  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  those  States,  than 
they  would  have  to  interfere  with  institutions  existing  in  any  foreign 
country.     What  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  the  issue  of  numerous  inflammatory  publications,  and 
the  sending  out  of  lecturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  denouncing  and 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  Fiance  ^   Would 
they  be  regarded  as  proceedings  warranted  by  good  neighborhood  ? 
Or  what  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  slave 
States,  the  issuing  of  violent  aud  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the  depu- 
tation of  missionaries,  pouring  out  impassioned  denunciations  against 
institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  free  States  ?     Is  their 
purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandings,  and  to  actuate  our  human- 
ity ?     And  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  holding  us 
up  to  the  scorn,  and  contempt,  and  detestation  of  the  the  people  of  the 
^ee  StateSy  and  the  whole  civilized  world  ?    The  slavery  which  ex- 
ists among  us,  is  our  affait  not  \Ykevt%  \  «cA  ^^^^-^  \an^  \)l^  \&!c^te  jjost 
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concern  with  it  than  they  have  with  slavery  as  it  exists  throughout 
the  world.  Why  not  leave  it  to  us,  as  the  common  constitation  of 
our  country  has  left  it,  to  be  dealt  with^  under  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence, as  best  we  may  or  can  ? 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  arises  out  of  the  fact  of 
^e  presence  in  the  slave  States  of  three  millions  of  slaves.    They  are 
there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel  of  our  popula- 
tion.    They  were  brought  into  the  country  originally  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  parent  government  whilst  we  were  colonies,  and  their 
importation  was  continued  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  our 
ancestors.     If  the  question  were  an  original  question,  whether,  there^ 
being  no  slaves  within  the  country,  we  should  introduce  them,  andj. 
incorporate  ihem  into  our  society,  that  would  be  a  totally  differentl 
question.    Few,  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be) 
found  to  favcHT  their  introduction.     No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  upon  * 
that  supposition,  their  admission  with  more  determined  resolution 
and  conscientious  repugnance  than  I  should.     But  that  is  not  the 
question.    The  slaves  are  here ;  no  practical  scheme  for  their  removal  ^ ' 
<>r  jseparation  from  us  has  been  yet  devised  or  proposed ;  and  the  true 
inquiry  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  them.     In  human  affitirs  we  ' 
are  often  constrained,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  actual 
state  of  things,  to  do  what  we  would  not  do  if  that  state  of  things  did 
not  exist.    The  slaves  are  here,  and  here  must  remain,  in  some  con- 
dition ;  and,  I  repeat,  how  are  they  to  be  best  governed  ?    What  is 
best  to  be  done  for  th^r    happiness  and  our  own  ?     In  the  slave 
States  the  alternative  is,  that  the  white  man  must  govern  the  black, 
or  the  black  govern  the  white.    In  several  of  those  States,  the  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  white  population.    An 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  them,  as  these  ultra  abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle  for  immediate  as- 
cendancy of  the  black  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would  be 
followed  by  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races,  which  ,- 
would  break  out  into  a  civH  war  that  would  end  in  the  extermination  : 
or  subjugation  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.     In  such  an  altematnre, 
who  can  hesitate  ?    Is  it  not  better  for  both  parties,  that  the  exisnng 
state  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the 
horrible  strifes  and  contests  which  would  inevitably  attend  an  inmie- 
diate  abolition  ?    This  is  our  true  ground  of  defence  iox  ^e  coti&!Q»ftAL 
exhfteace  of  slavery  in  our  country.     It  is  that  wVncScL  0QX  te^<:^n^aivar 
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ary  anoestorB  assumed.     It  is  that  which,  in  my  opiniooi  forms  our 
justification  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom* 

V 

A  third  impediment  to  immediate  abolition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  slave  property.  The 
total  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last 
enumeration  x)f  the  population,  was  a  little  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Assuming  their  increase  at  a  ratio,  which  it  probably  is,  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  their  present  number  would  be  three  millions.  The 
average  value  of  slaves  at  this  time  is  stated  by  persons  well  informed 
to  be  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  each.  To  be  certainly  within 
the  mark,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  only  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
total  value,  then,  by  that  estimate,  of  the  slave  property  in  the  United 
States,  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  property  is  diffused 
throughout  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  owned  by 
widows  and  orphans,  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  af  the  sound  and 
vigorous.  It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust)  and  family 
iettlenents .  It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  numerous  debts  contracted 
upon  its  £uth,  and  is  the  sole  reliance,  in  many  instances,  of  creditora. 
within  and  without  the  slave  States,  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to 
I  them.  And  now  it  is  rashly  proposed,  by  a  single  fiat  of  legislation, 
to  annihilate  this  immense  amount  of  property  !  To  annihilate  it 
without  indemnity  and  without  compensation  to  its  owners  !  Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  effect  such  an  object 
without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  bloodshed  ? 

,  I  know  that  th^e  is  a  visionary  dogma,  which  holds  that  negro 
/  slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on 
this  speculative  abstraction.  That  is  property  which  the  law  de- 
clares to  be  property.  Two  hundred  years  of  legislation  have  sanc- 
tioned and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as  property.  Under  all  the  forms 
of  government  which  have  existed  upon  this  continent  during  that 
long  space  of  time — under  the  British  government — under  the  colo- 
nial government — under  all  the  State  constitutions  and  govemmests. 
— ^nd  under  the  federal  government  itself — ^they  have  been  deliber- 
ately and  solemnly  recognized  as  the  legitimate  subjects  of  property. 
To  the  wild  speculations  of  theorists  and  innovators  stands  opposed 
the  fact,  that  in  an  uninterrupted  period  of  two  hundred  years'  dura- 
tiooy  under  every  form  of  human  legislation,  and  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  huDMin  goyeTBmetit,  K£t\c«a  xi<&^ck  ^n^  \a:h%  VkidenheUI 
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and  respected,  hare  descended  and  been  transferred,  as  lawful  and 
indisputable  property.  They  were  treated  as  property  in  the  very 
British  example  which  is  so  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Although  the  West  India  planters  had  no  voice  in  the 
united  parliament  of  the  British  Isle,  an  irresistible  sense  of  justice^ 
extorted  firom  that  legislature  the  grant  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  compensate. the  colonists  for  their  loss  of  property. 

If,  therefore,  these  ultra-abolitionists  are  seriously  determined  to 
pursue  their  immediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at  once  set 
about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  indem- 
nify the  owners  of  slave  property.  And  the  taxes  to  raise  that  enor- 
mous amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon  themselves  or  upon  the 
free  States,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to  assent  to  such  an  assess- 
ment ;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  justice  and  an  outrage  against 
all  equity  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  tax  upon  the  slave  States  to  pay 
for  their  own  unquestioned  property. 

If  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not  su^ 
ficient  to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance  in  their 
designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  profess  to  espouse 
ought  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing,  by  their  efforts, . 
that  cause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a  century  the  prospect  of 
any  species  of  emancipation  of  the  African  race,  gradual  or  immediate, 
in  any  of  the  States.  They  have  done  more ;  they  have  increased  the 
rigors  of  legislation  against  slaves  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  slave 
States.  Forty  years  ago  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  State  of  ; 
Kentucky  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  its  limits. , 
By  gradual  emancipation,  I  mean  that  slow  but  safe  and  cautious 
liberation  of  slaves  which  was  first  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1780,.  and  according  to  which, 
the  generation  in  being  were  to  remain,  in  slavery,  but  all  their  ofl^ 
spring  born  after  a  specified  day  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  and,  in  the  meantime,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instruction  ' 
to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  That  was  the  species 
of  emancipation  which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I  allude,  was  discussed 
in  Kentucky.  No  one  was  lash  enough  to  propose  or  think  of  imme- 
diate abolition.  No  one  was  rash  enough  to  think  of  throwing  loose 
upon  the  community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  the  untutored  slaves 
of  the  State.     Many  thought^  and  I  among  ftvercv^  tiosA.  ^  ew^  ^l*^^ 
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slave  States  had  a  right  exclusively  to  judge  for  itself  in  respeet  io 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves  compared 
with  the  white  population  in  that  State,  at  that  time,  was  so  incon- 
siderable that  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  might  have  been 
safely  adopted  without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  I  still  think  that  the  question  of  such  emanci- 
pation in  the  farming  States  is  one  whose  solution  depends  upon  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  in  any  given  State.  l£  I  had  been 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Franklin's  plan  was 
adopted,  1  should  have  voted  for  it,  because  by  no  possibility  covM 
the  black  race  ever  acquire  the  ascendancy  in  that  State.  But  if  I 
had  been  then,  or  were  now,  a  citizen  c^  any  of  the  planting  State*— 
the  southern  or  southwestern  States — I  should  have  opposed,  and 
would  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  whatever  of  emancipation, 
/ 1  gradual  or  immediate,  because  of  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy 
I  of  the  black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  teiminate  in  the 
extinction  of  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  proposition  in  Kentucky  for  a  gradual  emancipation  did  not 
prevail,  but  it  was  sustained  by  a  large  and  respectable  minority. 
That  minority  had  increased  and  was  increasing^  until  the  abolition- 
ists commenced  their  operations.  The  effect  has  been  to  dissipate  alt 
prospects  whatever  for  the  present,  of  any  scheme  of  gradual  or  other 
emancipation.  The  people  of  that  State  have  been  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  these  abolition  movements,  ^nd  the  number  who  would 
now  favor  a  system  even  of  gradual  emancipation,  is  probably  le«s 
than  it  was  in  the  years  1798-'9.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
held  in  1837-'8,  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  by  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution  of  the  State.  Many  motives  existed  for  the  passage 
of  the  law,  and  among  them  that  of  emancipation  had  its  influence. 
When  the  question  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  their  last  annu- 
al election,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  voters  of  the  State 
supported  a  call  of  a  Convention.  The  apprehension  of  the  danger 
of  abolition  was  the  leading  consideration  among  the  people  for  oppo- 
sing the  call.  But  for  that — but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
abolition  in  States  whose  population  had  no  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  vote  for  a  Con- 
veDtion  would  have  been  much  larger,  if  it  had  not  heen  carried.    I 

felt  myself  constiained  to  ia\Le  mmQidL\&\A)>M^<i^«&ii 

against  it. 
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Prior  to  the  agitation  of  this  subject  of  abolition,  there  was  a  pro 
gressive  melioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  throughout  all  the  slave 
States.  In  some  of  them,  schools  of  instruction  were  opened  by  hu- 
mane  and  religious  persons.  These  are  all  now  checked,  and  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  having  shown  itself  in  some  localities,  traceable^ 
it  is  believed,  to  abolition  movements  and  exertions,  the  legislative 
authority  has  found  it  expedient  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  police, 
and  laws  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  slaves. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the  in- 
surmountable obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  immediate  abolition, 
let  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences  which  would  inr 
evitably  ensue.     One  of  these  has  been  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the 
progress  of  these  remarks.     It  is  the  struggle  which  would  instanta- 
neously arise  between  the  two  races  in  most  of  the  southern  and ' 
southwestern  States.    And  what  a  dreadful  struggle  would  it  not  be  N 
Embittered  by  all  the  recollections  of  the  past,  by  the  unconquerable \ 
prejudices  which  would  prevail  between  two  races,  and  stimulated  by* 
aU  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in  which 
the  extermination  of  the  blacks,  or  their  ascendancy  over  the  whites, 
would  be  the  sole  alternative.    Prior  to  the  conclusion,  or  during  the 
progress  of  such  a  contest,  vast  numbers,  probably  of  the  black  race    , 
would  migrate  into  the  free  States  ;  and  what  effect  would'  such  a 
migration  have  upon  the  laboring  classes  in  those  States  ! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geographical ;, . 
the  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  slave  laborers 
the  other ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avocations  almost  altogether 
unmixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  supposition  of  itnmediate  aboli- 
tion, the  black  class,  migrating  into  the  free  States,  would  enter  into 
competition  with  the  white  class,  diminishing  the  wages  of  their  labor, 
and  augmenting  the  hardships  of  their  condition. 

This  is  not  all.    The  abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  separation  ■ 
of  the  two  races.     I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen  with  regret, 
grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to  the  project  of 
colonization.     No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to  the  acceptance  of 
man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or  not,  is  cV\a.T^t\.ct- 
ized  by  more  unmixed  humanity  and  benevolence  tVian  >i^<d.\.  ol  \.x«xi&* 
portiagf  with  their  own  conaenty  the  free  people  oEco\ot  Vci  Wv^XStaV.^ 
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States  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  It  has  the  powerful  recommen- 
dation that  whatever  it  does  is  good  ;  and,  if  it  affects  nothing,  it  in- 
flicts no  one  evil  or  mischief  upon  any  portion  of  our  society.  There 
is  no  necessary  hostility  between  the  objects  of  colonization  and  abo- 
lition. Colonization  deals  only  with  the  free  man  of  color,  and  that 
with  his  own  free  voluntary  consent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sla- 
very. It  disturbs  no  man's  property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the 
slave  States,  nor  to  attribute  any  to  the  general  government.  All  its 
action,  and  all  its  ways  and  means  are  voluntary,  depending  upon  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled  upon  it. 
And  yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  denounce  it  with  so  much  persevering 
zeal  and  such  unmixed  bitterness  as  do  the  abolitionists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separatiim  what- 
ever between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for  ever  pent 
up  together  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their  animofiities^ 
ud  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  community.  They  pro- 
claim, indeed,  that  color  is  nothing  ;  that  the  organic  and  character- 
istic differences  between  the  two  races  ought  to  be  entirely  overlook- 
ed and  disregarded.  And,  elevated  themselves  to  a  sublime  but  im- 
practicable philosophy,  they  would  teach  us  to  eradicate  all  the  re- 
pugnances of  our  nature,  and  to  take  to  our  bosoms  and  our  boards 
the  black  man  as  we  do  the  white,  on  the  same  footing  of  equal  socml 
condition.  Do  they  not  perceive  that  in  thus  confounding  all  the 
distinctions  which  God  himself  has  made,  they  arraign  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Providence  itself  ?  It  has  been  his  divine  pleasure 
to  make  the  black  man  black,  and  the  white  man  white,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  other  repulsive  constitutional  differences^  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  maintain,  nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  prove,  that  it 
was  any  part  of  his  divine  intention  that  the  one  race  should  be  held 
in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  other ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  those 
whom  he  has  created  different,  and  has  declared,  by  their  physical 
structure  and  color,  ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  should  not  be  brought 
together  by  any  process  whatever  of  unnatural  amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  evil  contest  which  I  have  supposed  could 
be  avoided,  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peaceful  alterna- 
tive, if  it  were  possible  to  effectuate  the  project  of  abolition.     The 
•boJitionists  oppose  a\\  colowVzaWou^  vcv^  \\.\rt«iA&>^l  Si;S\^r«%^^hat- 
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eyer  they  may  protest  or  declare,  that  they  aire  in  favor  of  amalga- ' 
mation.  And  who  are  to  bring  about  this  amalgamation  ?  I  have 
heard  of  none  of  these  ultra  abolitionists  furnishing  in  their  own  fam-  ( 
ilies  or  persons  examples  of  intermarriage.  Who  is  to  begin  it  ?  Is 
it  their  purpose  not  only  to  create  a  pinching  competition  between 
black  labor  and  white  labor,  but  do  they  intend  also  to  contaminate 
the  industrious  and  laboring  classes  of  society  at  the  north,  by  a  re* 
Tolting  admixture  of  the  black  element  ? 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African  race  among 
us  ?  Are  they  for  ever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?  That  question  was 
asked  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been  answered  by  fifty 
years  of  prosperity,  but  little  chequered  from  this  cause.  It  will  be 
repeated  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence.  The  true  answer  is,  that 
the  same  Providence  who  has  hitherto  guided  and  governed  us,  and 
averted  all  serious  evils  from  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races,  will  guide  and  govern  our  posterity.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.  We  have  hitherto,  with  that  blessing,  taken  cfure  of 
ouTselyes.  Posterity  will  find  the  means  of  its  own  preservation  and 
prosperity.  It  is  only  in  the  most  direful  event  which  can  befal  this 
people  that  this  great  interest,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests, 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts  the  black 
population  is  gaining  upon  the  white,  it  only  constitutes  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States.  And  taking  the  aggre- 
gates of  the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantly,  though  slowly, 
gaining  upon  the  African  portion.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the 
periodical  returns  of  our  population.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  indulge 
in  gloomy  forebodings  about  the  impenetrable  future.  But,  if  we 
may  attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  and  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I, 
too,  have  ventured  on  a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  not 
now  trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  published  to  the  world.  Ac^  \ 
cording  to  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  j 
or  two  hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will 
remain  among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  constitution, 
and  afterwards,  our  patriotic  ancestors  apprehended  danger  to  the 
Union  from  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  divid- 
ing the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which 
found  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    TViej  E^Tfifidi\.c^  ^\^^x^.^ 
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natural  separation.     That  danger  has  vanished  before  the  nofat^ 
achievements  of  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  immorta 
-genius  of  Fulton.     And  now,  no  where  is  found  a  more  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  than  among  those  very  western  people,  whO|  it 
was  apprehended,  would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

The  other  cause,  domestic  slavery,  happily  the  sole  remuning 
cause  i/(^hich  is  likely  to  distuii)  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist.  It 
was  this  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle  and  the  most  anxious 
colicitude  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  gen- 
eral constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  regarded 
•with  the* deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the  per^ 
«fianency  of  our  Union.  The  father  of  his  country,  in  his  last  a£fect- 
'i  ing  and  solemn  appeal  to  his  fellowK^itizens,  deprecated,  as  a  most 

calamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions  which  it  might  produce. 
The  convention  wisely  leflt  to  the  several  states  the  power  over  the 
institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary  to  the  ^an  of  union 
jHrhich  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  the  general  government 
cevld  not  be  invested  wi^iout  planting  the  seeds  of  certain  destrac- 
iion.     There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by  any  unhallowed  hai^. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility  of 
nlissolving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate  knows  that  I  have  depre- 
cated allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful  event.  The 
country  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of  my 
public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sincerity  of 
vfny  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should  be 
false'in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolition 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  Imaginary  danger.  The  aboli- 
tionists, let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of  uniting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  states  as  one  man,  against  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget  union  on  the  other. 
And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  aU 
the  violent  prejudices,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosi 
ties  which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.  A  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  will  have  taken  place,  while  the  forms  of  its 
existence  remain.  The  most  valuable  element  of  union,  mutual  kind- 
<  ness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds,  which  now  hap- 
|>ily  unite  ois,  wfll  have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  One  section  will 
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stand  in  menacing  and  hostile  array  against  the  other.  The  collision  / 
of  opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily  lie  concealed  from  our 
view.  Abolitionists  themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay  and 
horror  at  the  comtemplation  of  desolated  fields,  conflagrated  cities, 
murdered  inhabitants,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  fairest  fabric  of  hu- 
man government  that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  man. 
Nor  should  these  abolitionists  flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can 
succeed  in  their  object  of  uniting  the  people  of  the  free  states,  they 
will  enter  the  contest  with  numerical  superiority  that  must  ensure 
victory.  All  history  and  experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty of  war.  And  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to 
conquer,  whom  would  they  conquer  }  A  foreign  foe — one  who  had 
insulted  our  flag,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country  waste  r 
No,  sir :  no,  sir.  It  would  be  a  conquest  without  laurels,  without 
glory — a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest — a  conquest  of  brothers  over  bro-  / 
thers,  achieved  by  one  over  another  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
common  ancestors,  who  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  had  fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a  hard 
battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed  our  country  from  the  British  crown, 
and  established  out  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  are  sometimes  accused  by  their 
'northern  brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rashness  and  sensibility 
to  the  operations  and  proceedings  of  abolitionists.     But,  before  they 
can  be  rightly  judged,  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  conditions.     Let » 
me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  slave  states  were  to  form  societies, 
subsidize  presses,  make  large  pecuniary  contributions,  send  for  nu- 
merous missionaries  throughout  all  their  own  borders,  and  enter  into 
machinations  to  burn  the  beautiful  capitols,  destroy  the  productive  ; 
manufactories,  and  sink  in  the  ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  northern  , 
States.     Would  these  incendiary  proceedings  be  regarded  as  neigh-  ( 
borly  and  friendly,  and  consistent  with  the  fraternal  sentiments  which  ' 
should  ever  be  cherished  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  towards  ano- 
ther .^     Would  they  excite  no  emotion  .?     Occasion  no  manifestations 
of  dissatisfaction,  nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence }    But 
the  supposed  case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most  essential 
circumstirace.    In  no  contingency  could  these  capitols,  manufactories. 
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and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and  miassacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  north*- 
ern  States. 

I  am,  Mr«  President,  no  friend  of  slavery.     The  searcher  of  all 
I  hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong  ia 
^the  cause  of  civil  liberty.     Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practicablei  I  de- 
;sire  to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
j  j  But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to  that  of  any  other  peo» 
1 1  pie  ;  and  the  liberty  of  my -own  race  to  that  of  any  other  race.    The 
' /liberty  of  the  descendants  <^  Africa  in  the  United  States  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European  descendants.     Their 
slavery  forms  an  exception — an  exception  resulting  from  a  stern  and 
inexorable  necessity — to  ihe  general  liberty  in  the  United  States. — 
We  did  not  originate,  nor  are  we  responsible  for,  tins  necessity. 
Their  liberty,  if  it  were  .possible,  could  only  be  established  by  viola- 
ting the  incontestable  powers  of  the  States,  and  subvertimg  the  Union. 
i   And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  he  buriedi  sooner  or  later, 
^  liberty  of  hotb  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not  ob* 
soured  by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that  beams  all 
around  us  ?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as  we  are,  if  true 
to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  glory  ?  Our  only 
real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous,  elevated,  and  visible.  It  waff 
<;learly  discerned  at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen  through- 
out our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and  destroy 
all  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  us  ?  1 
beseech  the  abolitionists  themselves,  solemnly  to  pause  in  their  mad 
and  fatal  course.  Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  which  invite  the  employment  of  their  energies,  let 
them  select  some  one  more  harmless,  that  does  not  threaten  to  deluge 
our  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon  that  small  portion  of  the  clergy, 
which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild  and  ruinous  schemes,  not  to  forget 
the  holy  nature  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion, 
and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful  examples.  I  entreat  that  portion  of  my 
countrywomen  who  have  given  their  countenance  to  abolition,  to  re- 
member that  they  are  ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in 
r  their  own  appropriate  and  delightful  sphere ;  and  to  reflect  that  the 
I  ink  which  they  shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolition 
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petitions  may  prove  but  the  prelude  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
their  brethren.  I  adjure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke 
and  discountenanee,  by  their  opinion  and  their  example,  measures 
"which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences. 
And  let  us  all  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish  in 
unfading  memory  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly 
through  all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to^  it  will  con- 
duct their  posterity  through  all  that  may,  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  be  reserved  for  them. 
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during  our  boyish  days,  we  bathed,  the  fountains  at  which  we  drunk, 
the  piney  fields,  the  hills  and  the  valleys  where  we  spoiled,  and  the 
friends  who  shared  these  enjoyments  with  us.  Alas  !  too  many  of 
these  friends  of  mine  have  gone  whither  we  must  all  shortly  go,  and 
the  presence  here  of  the  small  remnant  left  behind  attests  both  our 
loss  and  oar  early  attachment.  I  would  greatly  prefer,  my  friends, 
to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords  in  friendly  and  familiar 
conversation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed  companions,  and  on  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger  days;  but  the  expectation 
which  prevails,  the  awful  state  of  our  beloved  country,  and  the  op- 
portunities which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  public  councils  impose  on  me 
the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics  less  congenial  with  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher  public  interest.  I  assure  you, 
fellow  citizens,  however,  that  I  present  myself  before  you  for  no  pur- 
pose of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflaming  passions,  but  to  speak  to  you 
in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to  testify  to  the  things  which  I  know, 
or  the  convictions  which  I  entertain,  as  an  ancient  firiend,  who  has 
lived  long  and  whose  career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Through- 
oat  an  arduous  life,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth  and  the  good 
of  the  country  the  guides  of  my  public  conduct ;  but  in  Hanover 
county,  for  which  I  cherish  sentiments  of  respect,  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration, above  all  other  places,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  that 
I  did  not  sincerely  and  truly  believe. 

Why  is  the  plough  deserted,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  laid  aside, 
and  all  tM»«een  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people  ?  What  occa- 
aions  those  vast  and  useful  assemblages  which  we  behold  in  every 
State,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ?  Why  those  conventions 
of  the  people,  at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the  extremities  of  this 
Tsist  Union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  community, 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  deliverance  ?  Why  this  rabid  ap- 
petite for  public  discussions  ?  What  is  the  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non, which  we  observe,  of  a  great  nation,  agitated  upon  its  whole 
surface,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  like  the  ocean  when  convulsed  by 
some  terrible  storm  ?    There  must  be  a  cause,  and  no  ordinary  cause. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document,  that  ever 
issued  firom  the  pen  of  man,  that  <^  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accof- 
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toined.  The  recent  history  of  our  people  furnishes  confirmation  ctf 
that  truth.  They  are  active,  enterprising  and  intelligent ;  but  are 
not  prone  to  make  groundless  complaints  against  public  servants.  If 
we  now  every  where  behold  them  in  motion,  it  is  because  they 
feel  that  the  grievances  under  which  they  are  writhing  can  be  no 
longer  tolerated.  They  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change^  that 
no  change  can  render  their  condition  worse,  and  that  any  change 
must  better  it.  This  is  the  judgment  to  which  they  have  come  :  this 
the  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear.  They  know 
that,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  they  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  and  grateful ;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  borne  with 
fortitude  and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  pervading  conviction  and 
persuasion  that,  ic  the  administration  of  government,  there  has  been 
something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  the  Vessel  of  State 
has  been-iu  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless  and  unskilful  pilots,  'who 
have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

Ib  uy  deliberate  (pinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted  state 
of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  action,  the 
encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  -of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  I  have  no  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  instances  of  these,'as  they  have  occurred  in  succession,  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  hav^  been  again  and  again  exposed  on 
other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this  a  proper  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  the  enormity  of  the  pretensions,  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  that  department,  as  they  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
closed in  these  late  years,  and  to  throw  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made -in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable  language  of  our  illus- 
trious c-ountryn>an,  that  the  federal  executive  had  an  awful  squinting 
towards-monarchy.  Here,  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  surrounded  by 
sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with  him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms 
in  defence  of  American  liberty  against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  expose  the  impending  danger  of  creating  a  dpmes* 
tic  monarch.  And  may  I  not,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  warning  voice  of  another,  although  far  humbler,  son  of  Han- 
over may  not  pass  unheeded  ? 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new  and 
alarming  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the  government, 
ihe  effect  of  whichj  if  established  and  recognized  by  the  people,  mu«t 
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inevitably  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.  The  first  of  these,  and  it  was  , 
a  &vorite  principle  with  him,  was,  that  the  executive  department 
should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  By  this  principle  of  unity,  he  meant 
and  intended  that  all  the  executive  officers  of  government  should  be 
bound  to  obey  the  commands  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and 
he  be  responsible  for  them.  Prior  to  his  administration,  it  had  been 
considered  that  they  were  bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  subject  only  to  the  general  superintendance  of  the 
President,  ^d  responsible  by  impeachment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of 
justice  for  injuries  inflicted  on  private  citizens. 

But  the  annunciation  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle  was 
not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  President  Jackson  ;  it  was 
essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its  object,  should 
be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to  efiect  by 
an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  of  dismission  from  office,  be- 
yond all  precedent,  and  to  cases  and  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  furnished  just  grounds  for  his  impeachment,  according  to  the 
solemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  and  other  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  present  constitution. 

Now,  if  the  whole  official  coEps,  subordinate  >  to  the  President  of  | 
the  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold  their  ' 
respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience  to  his 
will,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  and  iu>t  to  the 
constitution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct.  The- 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments  of  office,  per- 
haps the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would  make- 
this  result  absolutely  certain. 

•  ThB  development  ot  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismission, 
would  have  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  view,  without  the  exercise  of 
it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  Preadent  was  to  be 
wholly  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled*  to.  ex  pose  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from  office,  the  ap- 
prehension of  public  censure  would  temper  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  power,  and  throw  some  protection  around  the  subordinate  officer. 

Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  pretension  has  been  advanced,  that 
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although  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  by  the  constita* 
tion  to  the  confirmation  of  an  appointment,  the  President  may  subse- 
quently dismiss  the  person  appointed,  not  only  without  communica- 
ting the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted  to  the  Senate,  but  without 
any  such  communication  to  the  people  themselves,  for  whose  benefit 
all  offices  are  created !  And  so  bold  and  daring  has  the  executiye 
brance  of  the  government  become,  that  one  of  its  cabinet  ministen, 
himself  a  subordinate  officer,  has  contemptuously  refused  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  dismiss  from  office  persons  acting  as  deputy  post- 
masters in  his  department. 

As  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  made  by  President  Jackson, 
',  of  responsibility  for  all  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  it  is  the 
merest  mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  will  eseape  punish- 
ment  by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he  by  alledging  the  hardship  of  being 
punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.  We  have  a  practical 
exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
militia.  The  Secretary  of  War  comes  out  to  screen  the  Piemdent, 
by  testifying  that  he  never  saw  what  he  strongly  recommended ;  and 
the  President  reciprocates  that  favor  by  retaining  the  Secretary  in 
place,  notwithstanding  he  has  proposed  a  plan  for  organizing  the  mi- 
litia, which  is  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional.  If  the  President 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  cabinet  minister,  in  daily  intercourse 
with  him,  how  is  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a  receiver  in  Wisconsin  or 
I  Iowa  ?  To  concentrate  all  responsibility  in  the  President,  is  to  anni- 
hilate all  responsibility.  For  who  ever  expects  to  see  the  day  arrire 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  impeached — or  if  im- 
peached, when  he  cannot  command  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate 
to  defeat  the  impeachment  ? 

But  to  construct  the  scheme  ctf  practical  despotism,  while  all  the 
forms  of  free  government  remained,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one  far- 
ther step.  By  the  constitution,  the  President  is  enjoined  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was  merely  intended  to 
impose  on  him  the  duty  of  a  general  superintendence  ;  to  see  that 
offices  were  filled,  officers  at  their  respective  posts  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  functions,  and  all  obstructions  to  the  enforcement  rf 
the  laws  were  removed,  and  when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  call 
out  the  militia.    No  one  ever  imagined,  prior  to  the  administration 
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of  President  Jackson,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  was  to 
occupy  himself  with  supervising  and  attending  to  the  execution  of  all 
the  minute  details  of  one  of  the  hosts  of  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late  Presi- 
dent put  forward  that  most  extraordinary  pretension,  that  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  he  executed  as  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to  Iks  sustained  hy 
an  argument  equally  extraordinary,  that  the  President,  heing  a  sworn 
officer,  must  carry  them  into  effect  according  to  his  sense  of  their 
meaning.  The  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  executed  not  ac- 
cording to  their  import,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors^  as 
iaterpreted  by  contempors^eous  expositions,  as  expounded  by  con- 
current judicial  decisions,  as  fixed  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  Con- 
gressional legislation,  but  in  that  sense  which  a  President  of  the 
United  States  happened  to  understand  them ! 

To  complete  this  executive  usurpation,  one  further  object  remained. 
By  the  constitution,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy  is  con* 
ferred  on  the  President.  If  he  could  unite  the  purse  with  the  sword,  i 
nothing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  In 
1833  the  President  seized  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  continued  substantially  under  his  control.  The 
seizure  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
another,  who  refused  to  violate  the  law  of  the  land,  upon  the  orders 
of  the  President. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  can  be  touched 
without  a  previous  appropriation  by  law,  nor  drawn  out  of  the  treas- 
ury without  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Register,  and  the  Comptroller.  But  are  not  all  these 
pretended  securities  idle  and  unavailing  forms  ?  We  have  seen  that, 
by  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  dismission,  all  those 
officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subjected  to  the 
will  of  the  President.  What  resistance  would  any  of  them  make 
-with  the  penalty  of  dismission  suspended  over  their  heads,  to  any 
orders  of  the  President,  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  the  United  States, 
whether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  or  not }  Do  not  mock  us 
with  the  vain  assurance  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  a  President,  nor 
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pretensions,  it  silently  and  secretly,  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  steals  its 
devious  way.  It  now  storms  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress 
of  liberty ;  it  now  saps  and  undermines  its  foundations.  Finally,  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  President,  and 
having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse  and  sword, 
so  long,  so  much,  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  all  true  lovers  of  civil 
liber^.  And  our  present  Chief  Magistrate  stands  solemnly  and  vo- 
luntarily pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the  principles  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors ! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one  will  in 
the  State*  All  is  concentrated  in  the  President.  He  directs,  orders, 
eommands  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State.  Through  the  official 
agencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  absolutely  subjected  to 
his  wUl,  he  executes,  according  to  his  pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  which  has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed 
by  bim.  A&d  one  sole  will  predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole 
of  this  vast  community.  If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  not 
capable  of  conceiving  or  defining  it.  Names  are  nothing.  The  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  arbitrary  government  does  not  depend 
apon  the  title  or  denomination  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the  State, 
bat  upon  the  quantum  of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Au- 
tocrat, sultan,  emperor,  dictator,  king,  doge,  president,  are  all  mere 
names,  in  which  the  power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to 
be  found,  but  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  constitution,  or  the  established 
usages  and  practices  of  the  several  States  which  they  govern  and 
control.  If  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  President  of  all  the 
^ussias,  the  actual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority  under 
his  new  denomination,  would  continue  undiminished;  and,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  Autocrat  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  vrould  not  be  increas- 
ed|  without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

Creneral  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  tarrying  a  wide 
row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  left  some  gleanings 
to  hb  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep  clean  the 
field  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the  official  corps  the 
active  exertion  of  their  personal  and  official  influence  was  left  by  bim 
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to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  all  popular  elections.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  the  official  corps  was  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  President.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  this  obedience  was 
coerced  by  the  tremendous  power  of  dismission.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  this  corps  might  be  beneficially  employed  to  promote,  in 
other  matters  than  the  busines  of  their  offices,  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  President  and  his  party.  They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any 
standing  army  of  equal  numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be  sepa- 
rated, and  stand  out  from  the  people,  would  be  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  ;  and,  being  always  in  corps,  or  in  detachments,  could 
«xert  no  influence  on  popular  elections.  But  the  official  corps  is  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  mix- 
ing with  the  people,  attending  their  meetings  and  conventions,  becom- 
ing chairmen  and  members  of  committees,  and  urging  and  stimulating 
partizans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in  Concert,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  obeying  orders  issued  from  the  centre, 
I  their  influence,  aided  by  executive  patronage,  by  the  pM-office  de- 
;  pwrtment,  and  all  the  vast  other  means  of  the  executix^y  is  almost 
irresistable* 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinate  of  the 
executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate.    He 
had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  issued  a  circular  to 
restrain  federal  officers  from  intermedling  in  popular  elections.    He 
had  before  him  the  British  example,  according  to  which  place  men 
and  pensioners  were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  not, 
some  of  them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections*     But  hia 
bill  left  them  free  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only 
the  use  of  their  official  influence.     And  how  was  this  bill  received  k 
the  Senate  ?     Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  character 
and  to  pursue  the  principles  of  Mr.  JeflTerson  ?    No  such  thing.    It 
was  denounced  as  a  sedition  bill.    And  the  just  odium  of  that  sedition 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  protect  office-holders  against  the  people, 
was  successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  people 
against  the  office-holders  !     Not  only  were  they  left  unrestrained, 
but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an  official  report  to  employ  j^ 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  administration  at  the  election  of  tb  p 
people. 
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HithertOy  the  army  and  the  navy  have  remained  unafiected  hy  the 
]K>wer  of  dismission,  and  they  have  not  heen  called  into  the  political 
service  of  the  executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of  the  principles 
and  proceedings  of  the  men  in  power  could  fail  to  see  that  the  day 
was  not  distant  vrhen  they,  too,  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
partisan  offices  of  the  President.  Accordingly,  the  process  of  con- 
verting them  into  executive  instruments  has  commenced  in  a  court 
martial  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Two  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  have  been  there  put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  on  the 
charge  of  prejudicing  the  democratic  party  by  making  purchases  for 
the  suf^ly  of  the  army  from  members  of  the  Whig  party  !  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  United  States  were  prejudiced  by  those  purchases ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  I  believe,  established  that  they  were  cheaper 
than  could  have  been  made  from  the  supporters  of  the  administration. 
But  the  charge  was,  that  to  purchnse  at  all  from  the  opponents,  in- 
stead of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  was  an  injury  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  which  required  that  the  ofienders  should  be  put  upon 
their  trial  before  a  court  martial !  And  this  trial  was  commenced  at 
the  instance  of  a  committee  of  a  democratic  convention,  and  conduct- 
ed and  prosecuted  by  them !  The  scandalous  spectacle  is  presented 
to  an  enlightened  world  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  a  self-created  power,  organized  within  the  bosom 
of  the  State,  and  upon  such  an  accusation,  arraigning,  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  gallant  men,  who  are  charged  With  the  defence  of  the 
honor  and  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  with  bearing  its  eagles  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  ! 

But  the  army  and  navy  are  too  small,  and  in  composition  are  too;\ 
patriotic  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  this  administration.     Hence  ] 
the  recent  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  the  President,  under  color  of  a  new  organization  of  the  militia, 
to  create  a  standing  force  of  200,000  men,  an  amount  which  no  con-  t 
ceivable  foreign  exigency  can  ever  make  necessary.    It  is  not  my 
purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  that  alarming  and  most 
dangerous  plan  of  the  executive  department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    It  has  justly  excited  a  burst  of  general  indignation,  and  no 
where  has  the  disapprobation  of  it  been  more  emphatically  expressed 
than  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  Conunonwealth. 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.     It  pro-  ' 
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that  he  was  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  Union.  How  is  it  poi- 
aible  for  public  liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional  distri* 
butions  of  power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to  be  main-* 
tiuned,  unless  the  executive  career  be  checked  and  restrained  ? 

It  maybe  urged  that  two  securities  exist ;  first,  that  the  Presiden* 
tial  term  is  of  short  duration  ;  and,  secondly,  the  elective  firanchiae. 
Bat  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  whether  a  depositary  of  power 
be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty  does  not  depend  upon  the  du- 
ration of  the  official  term,  but  upon  the  amount  of  power  invested. 
The  dictatorship  in  Rome  was  an  office  of  brief  existence,  generally 
shorter  than  the  Presidential  term.  Whether  the  elective  firanchiae 
foe  an  adequate  security  or  not,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  next  No- 
vember. I  hope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should 
be  re-elected,  the  power  already  acquired  by  the  executive  be  retain- 
ed, and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added  to  that  department,  it  if 
my  deliberate  judgment  that  there  will  be  no  hope  remaining  for  the 
continuance  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

And  yet  the  partizans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon  us,  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  the  federalists  !  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the 
federal  party,  and  four  of  them  have  been  suddenly  transformed  into 
democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this  administration^ 
whilst  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble  abilities  to  arouse 
the  nation  to  a  vindication  of  its  insulted  honor  and  its  violated  righti, 
and  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  to 
-which  they  were  violently  opposed,  find  myself,  by  a  sort  of  magical 
influence,  converted  into  a  federalist !  The  only  American  citizen 
that  I  ever  met  with,  who  was  an  avowed  monarchist,  was  a  sup-  ( 
porter  of  the  administration  of  General  Jackson ;  and  he  acknowledg- 
ed to  me  that  his  motive  was  to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarchy, 
which  his  judgment  preferred. '  . 

There  were  other  points  of  difference  between  the  federalists  and 
the  democratic  or  rather  republican  party  of  1798,  but  the  great| 
leading,  prominent  discrimination  between  them  related  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  executive  department  of  the  government.  The  fed- 
eralists believed  that  in  its  structure,  it  was  too  weak,  and  was  ui 
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We  are  reproached  with  struggling  for  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments. If  we  acted  on  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  principle  of 
our  opponents,  that  '^  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,^^  we  should  in* 
deed  be  ^mworth j  of  the  support  of  the  people.  No !  fellow  citizens ; 
higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the  whig  party.  Their 
object  is  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  the  preservation  of  liber- 
ty, and  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were  governed  by  the  sordid 
and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by  their  opponents,  and  unjustly  im- 
puted to  them,  to  acquire  office  and  emolument,  they  have  only  to 
change  their  names,  and  enter  the  Presidential  palace.  The  gate  it 
always  wide  open,  and  the  path  is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  through 
it.    1  he  last  comer,  too,  often  fares  best. 

On  a  resurvey  of  the  few  past  years,  we  behold  enough  to  sickeB 
and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patiiots.  Executive  encroachment  hif 
quickly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment ;  persons  honored  by 
public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful  and  parental 
measures  should  have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning  blowafltor  blow 
in  such  rapid  succession  that,  before  the  people  could  recover  from 
4he  reetiBg  effects  of  one,  another  has  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Had 
either  of  various  instances  of  executive  misrule  stood  out  separate 
and  alone,  so  that  its  enormity  might  have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon 
with  composure,  the  condemnation  of  the  executive  would  have  long 
since  been  pronounced ;  but  it  has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impunity 
m  the  bewildering  eflects  of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  na- 
tion has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  man,  who,  having  gone  to  bed 
after  his  bieurn  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to 
witness  his  dwelling-house  wrapt  in  flames.  So  bold  and  preeumptu- 
ens  lias  the  executive  become,  that,  penetrating  in  its  influence  the 
hall  of  a  co-ordinate  ftranch  of  the  government,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
missive or  instructed  majority  of  the  Senate,  it  has  caused  a  record  of 
the  country  to  be  efiaced  and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which 
was  guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution !  And  that 
memorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  the  offea- 
sive  record  contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an  executive 
proceed  ing* 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain — ^if  the  progress  of  executive 
usurpation  were  to  continue  unchecked,  hopeless  despair  would  aeixe 
the  public  mind,  or  the  people  would  be  goaded  to  acts  of  oQea  afef^L 
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ledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  they 
eoold  faftve  sent  forth  a  plan  of  government,  so  free  from  all  defect, 
ttd  so  fall  of  guaranties,  that  it  should  not,  in  ihe  conflict  of  embit- 
tered parties,  and  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misinterpre- 
ted. Misconceptions,  or  erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  occurred,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  and  with  a  regular  and 
temperate  administration  of  the  government;  but  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer,  with 
frightfol  impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs 
careful  examination  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  go* 
vemment  itself,  and  especially  of  the  executive  branch|  it  seems  to 
me  that,  either  by  amendments  of  the  constitution,  when  they  are 
necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation  when  the  object  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  there  should  be, 

lat.  A  provision  to  render  a  persoa  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  after  a  service  ofone  term. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me  that 
too  much  of  the  «time^  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the  incum- 
bent are  occupied,  during  his  first  term,  in  securing  his  re-election. 
The  public  business,  consequently,  sufifers,  and  measures  are  pro- 
posed or  executed,  with  less  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  than 
to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election.  If  the  hmitation 
to  one  term  existed,  the  President  would  be  exchisively  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  ;  and  he  would  endeavor  to  signal-' 
ize  his  administration  by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  its  measures* 

2d.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be 
subjected  to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.  Although  a  large, 
perhaps  the  largest  proportion  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at 
the  short  sessions  of  Congress,  since  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  passed  within  the  three  last  days  of  the  session,  and  when^ 
of  course,  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  had  not  the  ten  days  for 
consideration  allowed  by  the  constitution.  President  Jackson,  availing 
himself  of  that  allowance,  has  failed  to  return  important  bills.  When 
fibt  returned  by  the  President  within  the  tea  d«j%/\\.  Vi  Q(mKtfMfli^% 
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whether  they  are  laws  or  Dot«  It  is  very  certain  that  th^  next  Cot^ 
gress  cannot  act  upon  them  hy  deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall 
become  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding.  All  this 
QUght  to  be  provided  for. 

At  present,  a  bill,  returned  by  the  President,  can  only  become  a 
law  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House. 
I  think  if  Congress  passes  a  bill  after  discussion  and  consideration, 
and,  afler  weighing  the  objections  of  the  President,  still  believes  it 
)  ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law,  provided  a  majority  of  all  the 
,  members  of  each  House  concur  in  its  passage.  If  the  weight  of  his 
argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  conjointly,  cannot  prevail 
on  a  nnajority,  against  their  previous  convictions,  in  my  opinion  the 
bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  Such  is  the  provision  of  the  constitu^ 
tions  of  several  of  the  States,  and  that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

j       3d.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted, 
[  and  the  exercise  of  it  be  rendered  responsible.. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  of  the  Senate  fs  necessary  to  the 
confirmation  of  all  important  appointments,  but,  without  consulting 
the  Senate,  without  any  other  motive  than  resentment  or  caprice,  the 
the  President  may  dismiss  at  his  sole  pleasure,  an  officer  created  by 
;    the  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  Senate.     The  practical  efiect  is  to 
nullify  the  agency  of  the  Senate.     There  may  be  occasionally,  cases 
in  which  the  public  interest  requires  an  immediate  dismission  without 
waiting  for  the  assembling  of  the  Senate  ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
President  should  be  bound  to  communicate  fullv  the  srounds  and 
motives  of  the  dismission.     The  power  would  be  thus  rendered  re- 
sponsible.   Without  it  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  free  institutions,  the  basis  of  which  is  perfect  responsibility,  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

4th.  That  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  should 
be  confided  and  confined  exclusively  to  Congress ;  and  all  authority 
of  the  President  over  it,  by  means  of  dismissing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  other  persons  having  the  immediate  charge  of  it,  be 
rigorously  precluded. 

Yott  have  heard  much,  fellow  citizenSi  of  the  divorce  of  banks  and 
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government.  After  crippling  them  and  impairing  their  utility,  the 
executive  and  its  partisans  have  systematically  denounced  them. 
The  executive  and  the  country  were  warned  again  and  again  of  the 
fiital  course  that  has  been  pursued ;  but  the  executive,  nevertheless, 
persevtf  ed,  commencing  by  praising  and  ending  by  decrying  the  State 
banks.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has  been  raised,  the  real 
object  all  along  has  been,  and  yet  is,  to  obtain  the  possession  of  the 
money  power  of  the  Union.  That  accomplished  and  sanctioned  by 
fhe.pepple — the  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  in  the  hands  (k 
the  President  efl^tually  secured — and  farewell  to  American  liberty. 
The  sub-treasury  is  the  scheme  for  effecting  that  union  ;  and  I  am 
told,  that  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  that  which  gave  birth  to  our 
national  existence  and  freedom,  is  the  selected  day  to  be  disgraced  by 
ushering  into  existence  a  measure,  imminently  perilous  to  the  liberty 
which,  on  that  anniversary,  we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivals. 
Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  animates  our  rulers,  would 
they  convert  a  day  of  gladness  and  of  glory  into  a  day  of  sadness  and 
mourning.  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  one  divorce  urgently  demanded 
by  the  mfety  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  country — a  divorce  of 
the  President  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

And  5th.  That  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  any 
office,  or  any  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  prohibited. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  theme ;  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  serious  con- 
sideration. The  constitution  now  interdicts  the  appointment  of  a 
member  of  Congress  to  any  office  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  had  been  increased  while  he  was  in  office.  In  the  purer  days 
of  the  republic,  that  restriction  might  have  been  sufficient,  but  in 
these  more  degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  to  give  the  principle  a  greater  extent. 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of 
the  government  itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  people,  and  of  a  new  administration.  There  are 
others,  of  an  administrative  nature,  which  require  prompt  and  careful 
consideration. 

Ist.  The  currency  of  the  country,  its  stability  and  uniform  value, 
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and,  as  intimately  and  indissolably  connected  with  it,  the  assarance 
of  the  feithful  performance  of  the  fiscal  services  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment shonld  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exercising  all  the 
powers  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  Congress  is  constitution- 
ally invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at — the  means 
are  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  both  the  people  and  the  government,  are  to  be 
attained  by  sound  and  safe  State  banks,  carefully  selected,  and  pro- 
perly distributed,  or  by  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  such 
limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions  as  have  been  indicated  by  ex- 
perience, should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  white 
banks  continue  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  services  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.     I  think  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question;  settled  by 
JIYashington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  forty  years'  acquies- 
cence, by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  wbich  so 
long  held  sway  in  the  country.     I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary 
opinion  which  is  entertained  in  this  State.     But,  in  my  deliberate 
view  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  question  is  as  to 
the  expediency  of  its  exercise.    And  on  questions  of  mere  expediency 
public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence.    Without  banks 
I  believe  we  cannot  have  a  sufficient  currency  ;  without  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a  sound  currency.    But  it  fe 
the  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency,  and  a  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that  should  engage  the  dis- 
passionate and  candid  consideration  of  the  whole  community.    There 
is  nothing  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  has 
any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any  one  need  be  wedded.     It  is  to 
ijecure  certain  great  objects,  without  which  society  cannot  prosper; 
and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension,  these  objects  can  be  occomplish- 
ed  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
employing  that  of  State  Banks,  all  ought  to  rejoice  and  heartily  ac- 
quiesce, and  none  would  more  than  I  should. 

2d.    That  the  public  lances,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  created 
expressly  or  by  just  implication,  on  their  acquisition,  be  administered 
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m  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  the  new  states  and  territories,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  towrds  all  the  States. 

The  land  bill  which  was  rejected  by  President  Jackson,  and  acts  ^ 
of  occasional  legislation,  will  accomplish  both  these  objects.  I  regret 
that  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing  here  the  nefarious  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  administration  as  to  this  vast  national  resource. 
That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of  the  country,  is  administered 
with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  party  in 
power.  A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House,  according  to  which  forty  millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  from 
the  real  value  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  by  a  short  pro- 
cess ;  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  residing  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Ohio,  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  lands  as  cheap,  by  half  a  dollar  per 
acre,  as  a  citizen  living  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  whole  public  do- 
main is  gone  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected. 

3d«  That  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  productions 
of  American  industiy,  entering  into  competition  with  the  rival  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  industry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  March, 
1833. 

Protection  and  national  independence  are,  in  my  opinion,  identical 
and  synonymous.  The  principle  of  abandonment  of  the  one  cannot 
be  surrendered  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  other.  Who,  with  just 
pride  and  national  sensibility,  can  think  of  subjecting  the  products  of 
our  industry  to  all  the  taxation  and  restraints  of  foreign  powers,  with- 
out effort  on  our  part  to  counteract  their  prohibitions  and  burdens  by 
suitable  countervailing  legislation  ?  The  question  cannot  be,  ought 
not  to  be,  one  of  principle  but  of  measure  and  degree.  I  adopt  that 
of  the  compromise  act,  not  because  that  act  is  irrepealable,  but  be- 
cause it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  Stability  with  moderate 
and  certain  protection,  is  far  more  important  than  instability,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  high  protection.  But  the  protection  of  the 
compromise  act  will  be  adequate,  in  most,  if  not  as  to  all  interests. 
The  twenty  per  cent,  which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  valua- 
tions, and  the  list  of  free  articles  inserted  in. the  act,  for  the  particu- 
lar advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  will  ensure,  I  trust,  sufficient  pro- 
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TheiOy  fellow  citizens,  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the  go- 
▼emment  and  of  its  administration,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of 
-commanding  the  grave  attention  of  the  public  and  its  new  servants. 
Although,  I  repeat,  I  have  neither  authority  nor  purpose  to  commit 
any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  entertained  by 
.  the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted.  Whether  the  salutary 
■reforms  which  they  include  will  be  effected  or  considered,  depends 
-upon  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  through-  ^ 
•out  all  this  country.  This  contest  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  period/ 
of  the  revolution.  In  both  instances  there  is  a  similarity  of  objecty 
That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country i 
het  us  catch  the  spirit  which  animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which 
adorned  our  noble  ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their 
untiring  activity,  their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution, 
their  sacrifices,  their  valor !  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in  • 
the  memorable  language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us 
never  foi^^et  that  the  prize  now  at  hazard,  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We  j 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  to  the  success  of 
which  they  solemnly  pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too  much  con- 
fidence. History  and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost  by 
self-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  and 
courage.  Our  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  organiza- 
tion active,  insidious,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  wholly  un- 
•crupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  success  by  the  use 
of  two  words.  Democracy  and  Federalism — Democracy  which,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  truth,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  Federalism 
which,  in  violation  of  all  justice,  they  apply  to  us.  And  allow  me  to 
conjure  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  diverted,  deceived,  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  Salse  rumors  which  will  be  industriously  circulated, 
between  the  present  time  and  the  period  of  the  election,  by  our  oppo- 
nents. They  will  put  them  forth  in  every  variety  and  without  num- 
ber, in  the  most  imposing  forms,  certified  and  sworn  to  by  conspicuous 
names.  They  will  brag,  they  will  boast,  they  will  threaten.  Re- 
gardless of  all  their  arts,  let  us  keep  steadily  and  faithfully,  and  fear- 
lessly at  work. 

But  if  the  opposition  perform  its  whole  duty,  if  every  member  oC 
it  act,  as  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lord  ]Se\»OTi^  ^&  VL  ^'^  ^^^i^^^'Ocw^ 
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With  the  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  I  have  been  so 
associated  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although  it  had  not 
been  my  origmal  purpose  to  say  one  word  in  respect  to  that  measure 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  debate  on  my  colleague's  mo- 
tion has  taken  such  a  wide  range  that  my  silence  might  be  construed 
into  indifference  or  an  abandonment  on  my  part,  of  what  I  conscien- 
tiously belieye  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  mea* 
sures  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  an  American  Congress. 
I  did  not  intend  to  move  in  the  matter  at  this  session,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  parties  and  of  public  affairs.  The  party  against 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  recently  pronounced  de- 
cisive judgment,  is  still  in  power,  and  has  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  always  opposed  to  the  distribution  bill. 
The  new  administration,  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  given  their  confidence,  has  not  yet  the  possession 
of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next,  can  do  nothing  to  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  the  country.  The  Treasury  is  exhausted 
and  in  a  wretched  condition.  I  was  aware  that  its  state  would  be 
urged  as  a  plausible  plea  against  present  distribution — surged  even  by 
a  party,  prominent  members  of  which  had  heretofore  protested  against 
any  reliance  whatever  on  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Now,  although^  I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  Congress  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
deeds  of  cession  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  States,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  revenue  of  government,  yet  Congress  being  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  an  application,  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
continuation  of  the  habit  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suitable 
ble  provision  can  be  made  for  the  exchequer  out  of  some  more  ap- 
propriate and  legitimate  source  than  the  public  lands. 
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The  distribution  proposed  by  my  colleague  can  be  made,  and,  if  no 
other  Senator  does,  I  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the 
current  year  applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  treasury.  This  will  avoid 
the  financial  objebtibh,  as  I  hope,  prior  to  that  day,  that  some  per- 
manent and  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  supply  government 
with  the  necessary  revenue.  I  shall  therefore,  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion with  that  qualificatioti  since  it  has  been  introduced,  although  I 
had  not  intended  to  move  it  myself  at  this  session. 

I  came  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  under  the  hope  that  it 
L  would  dedicate  itself  earnestly  to  the  ui^nt  and  necessary  work  of 

such  a  repair  of  the  shattered  Vessel  of  State  as  would  put  it  in  a  con- 
dition  to  perform  the  glorious  voyage  which  it  will  begin  on  the  fourth 
of  March  next.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  all  new  and  doubtful  mea- 
sures of  pdlicy  would  be  avoided  ;  but  persuaded  myself  that  a  spirit 
of  manliness,  of  honor,  and  of  patriotism  would  prompt  those  who  yet 
'^^jii^er  in  power  and  authority, at  least  to  provide  the  neeessary  Ways 
and  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  in  the  hands  of 
their  successors,  during  the  t)resent  year,  if  not  permanently.  But  I 
confess  with  pain  that  my  worst  fears  ate  about  to  be  realized.  The 
administration  not  only  perseveres  iii  the  errors  which  have  lost  it 
the  public  confidence,  but  refuses  to  allow  its  opponents  to  minister, 
in  any  way,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  community  or  the  necessities  of 
the  government;  Our  constitution  is  defective,  in  allowing  those  to 
remain  in  authority  three  or  four  months  after  the  people  have  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  them  ;  or  rather  the  convention  did  not 
foresee  the  possibility  of  the  e:)ristence  of  an  administration  which 
would  deliberately  treat  with  neglect  and  contempt  the  manifest  sen- 
timents of  their  constituents.  It  did  not  imagine  that  an  administra- 
tion could  be  so  formed  as  that,  although  smarting  under  a  terrible 
but  merited  defeat,  it  would,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable,  dog- 
gedly hold  on  to  power,  refusing  to  use  it,  or  to  permit  others  to  use 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

We  have  just  had  read  to  us  a  lecture  firom  the  honorable  and 

highly  respectable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Pierce,) 

which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  his  own  friends. 

He  tells  us  that  we  are  wasting  onr  time  in  party  debate,  and  that  a 

measure  is  always  got  up  at  l\ift  comtwwtfi«ai«ii\.  c^  ^v^t^  session  on 
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which  a  general  political  battle  is  fought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 
portant public  business.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  ;  and,  if 
it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it  ?  Clearly  those 
to  whom  the  adminbtration  of  the  government  has  been  entrusted, 
and  who  have  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  What  has 
been  the  engrossing  subject  of  this  session  ?  The  permanent  pre- 
emption bill.  Who  introduced  it,  and  why  was  it  introduced  ?  Not 
my  friends  but  the  Senator's.  And  it  has  been  brought  up  when 
there  is  an  operating  pre-emption  law  in  existence  which  has  a  long 
time  to  run.  After  the  debate  had  been  greatly  protracted,  and  after 
one  administration  Senator  had  notified  the  officers  of  the  chamber 
that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order,  and  another  had  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  encamp  on  the  ground  until  the  bill  was 
passed,  why  has  the  debate  been  permitted  to  continue  weeks  longer, 
without  explanation,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Senate  ^  Why  has  more  than  half  the  session  been  consumed 
with  this  single  and  unnecessary  subject  ?  I  would  ask  that  Senator, 
who  assumes  the  right  to  lecture  us  all,  why  he  concurred  in  presa- 
ing  on  itiB  Senate  this  uncalled  for  measure  ?  Yes,  sir,  my  worst 
fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  country 
during  this  session.  I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would  not, 
in  some  degree,  atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  remnant  of  their 
power,  Ihey  would  at  least  give  the  new  administration  a  fair  trial, 
and  forbear  all  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  it  in  advance.  But 
has  this  been  their  equitable  course  ?  Before  the  new  President  has 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
contributed  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken,)  these  very  gen- 
tlemen are  decrying  beforehand  those  measures  of  the  coming  admin- 
istration which  are  indispensable,  and  which  they  must  know  to  be 
indis{>ensable,  to  restore  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity !  The 
honorable  Senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  said,  in  so  many  words 
that  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribution  in  advatnce. 

[Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.] 

I  have  taken  down  the  Senator's  words,  and  have  them  here  on 
my  notes. 

[Mr.  Wright.  If  the  honorable  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  I 
said.  I  said  that  the  course  of  his  friends  had  forced  the  consideration  of  thti 
measure  on  us  in  advanve.'] 
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I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  now  by  dwelling  on  the  niinoiu  state 
of  the  trade  with  France,  in  silks  and  wines  especially,  as  it  is  now 
carried  on.  But  I  cannot  forbear  obserring,  that  we  import  from 
France  and  her  dependencies  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
whilst  we  export  in  return  only  about  nineteen  millions,  leaving  a 
balance  against  us,  in  the  whole  trade,  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollaia  ; 
and,  excluding  the  French  dependencies,  the  balance  against  us  in 
the  direct  trade,  with  France,  is  seventeen  millions.  Yet  gentlemen 
say,  we  must  not  touch  this  trade !  We  must  not  touch  a  trade  with 
such  a  heavy  and  ruinous  balance  against  us — a  balance,  a  large  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  which  is  paid  in  specie.  1  have  been  informed, 
and  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  wnich  was  obtained  from 
France  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  ana  which,  during  Gena^ 
Jackson's  administration,  was  with  so  much  care  and  parade  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  perhaps  under  the  vain  hope  that  it 
would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen  months  was  re-expcHled  to 
France  in  the  very  boxes  in  which  it  was  brought,  to  liquidate  our 
commercial  debt.  Yet  we  must  not  supply  the  indispensable  wants 
of  the  treasury  by  taxing  any  of  the  articles  of  this  disadvantageous 
commerce !  And  some  gentlemen,  assuming  not  merely  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  poor,  but  of  the  south  also,  (with  about  as  much  fi- 
delity in  the  one  case  as  iu  the  other,)  object  to  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties upon  these  luxuries,  because  they  might  afiect  somewhat  the 
trade  with  France  in  a  Southern  staple.  But  duties  upon  any  for- 
eign imports  may  afl^t  in  some  small  degree,  our  exports.  If  the 
objection,  therefore,  be  sustained,  we  must  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts, 
and  rely  as  some  gentlemen  are  understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes. 
But  to  this  neither  the  country  nor  Congress  will  ever  consent.  We 
have  hitherto  resorted  mainly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  always  will  re- 
sort, to  our  foreign  imports  for  revenue.  And  can  any  objects  be 
selected  with  more  propriety  than  those  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  consumption  of  the  opulent  ?  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
community,  in  the  consideration  of  duties,  who  consumes  the  articles 
charged  with  them,  and  consequently,  who  pays  them,  than  how  the 
dutied  articles  are  purchased  abroad.  The  South  is  the  last  place 
from  which  an  objection  should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate 
consumption.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champaign  wine 
consumed  in  the  Astor  House  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one  year, 
than  in  any  State  south  of  the  Potomac.  Our  total  amount  of  im- 
ports last  year  was  one  lmiMA>.iUid  four  millions  of  dollars.     De- 
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levenae  bill  can  be  passed  bj  the  last  day  of  December,  at  a  session 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month  ?  How,  then,  can 
gentlemen  who  have,  at  least  the  temporary  possession  of  the  govern'- 
ment,  reconcile  it  to  duty  and  to  patriotism  to  go  home  and  leave  it 
in  thi»  condition  ?  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Buchanan,)  at  the  last  session,  express  himself  in  £etvor  of  a  duty  on 
wines  and  silks.  Why  is  he  now  silent  ?  Has  he,  too,  changed  his 
opinion  ? 

LMr.  BnvBANAir.    I  haye  changed  none  of  my  opinions  en  the  subject.] 

I  am  glad,  most  happy,  to  hear  it.  Then  the  Senator  ought  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  imposition  of  duties  sufficient  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  Yet  his  friends  denounce,  in  advance,  the  idea  of 
imposing  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  ?  They  denounce  distribution  f 
They  denounce  an  extra  session,  after  creating  an  absolute  necessity 
for  it !  They  denounce  all  measures  to  give  us  a  sound  currency  but 
the  Sub-Treasury,  denounced  by  the  people  !  They  denounce  ihm 
administration  of  President  Harrison  before  it  is  commenced  !  Part- 
ing from  the  power  of  which  the  people  have  stript  them,  with  regret 
and  reluctance,  and  looking  all  around  them  with  sulliness,  they  re- 
fuse to  his  administration  that  fair  trial  which  the  laws  allow  to 
every  arraigned  culprit.  I  hope  that  gentleman  will  reconsider  this 
course,  and  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  if  not 
from  feelings  of  justice  and  propriety,  they  will  forbear  to  condemn 
before  they  have  heard  President  Harrison's  administration.  If  gen- 
tlemen are  for  peace  and  harmony,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  unite  with  them  in  healing  the 
wounds  and  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  if  they 
are  for  war,  as  it  seems  they  are,  I  say,  "Lay  on,  Macduflf." 

One  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat,  (Mr.  Wright)  I  wish  to  detach  from  the  residue  of  his  speech, 
that  I  may,  at  once,  put  it  to  sleep  forever.  With  all  his  well  known 
ability,  and  without  meaning  to  be  disrespectful,  I  may  add,  with  all 
his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  he  has  urged  that  if  you 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  you  arrogate  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among 
the  States  ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  revenue  proceeding 
from  the  public  lands  and  revenue  from  the  customs ;  and  that  there 
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was  brought  up,  and  to  whose  rules  of  ioterpreting  the  constitution 
have  ever  adhered,  maintained  that  this  was  a  limited  government ; 
that  it  had  no  powers  but  granted  powers,  or  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  cany  into  effect  the  granted  powers ;  and  that,  in  any  given 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  power,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  spe- 
cific grant  of  it,  or  that  the  proposed  measure  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  a  specifically  granted  power  or  Dowers. 

There  is  then,  I  repeat,  no  power  or  authority  in  the  general  go- 
yemment  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
among  the  States.  Such  a  financial  project,  if  any  administration 
were  mad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant  usurpation.  But 
how  stands  the  case  as  to  the  land  power  ?  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
constitution  a  single  line  or  word  that  indicates  an  intention  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  come  into  the  public  treasury  to 
be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  raise  revenue  in  all  the  forms 
of  taxation,  would  seem  to  manifest,  that  that  was  to  be  the  source 
of  supply,  and  not  the  public  lands.  But  the  grant  of  power  to  Con-, 
gress  over  the  public  lands  in  the  constitution  is  ample  and  compre- 
hensive. 

**  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  aJI  needful  rules  and 
regnlations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'* 

This  is  a  broad,  unlimited,  and  plenary  power,  subject  to  no  restric- 
tion other  than  a  sound,  practical,  and  statesmanlike  discretion,  to  be 
exercised  by  Congress.     It  applies  to  all  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  whether  acquired  by  treaty  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, or  by  cessions  of  particular  States,  or  however  obtained.     It  can- 
2iot  be  denied  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  United  States,  includes  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  territory  and  property,  and  consequently  a  right  to  distribute 
those  proceeds  among  the  States.     If  the  general  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution allows  and  authorizes,  as  I  think  it  clearly  does,  distribution 
among  the  several  States,  I  will  hereafter  show  that  the  conditions 
on  "which  the  States  ceded  to  the  United  States  can  only  now  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  fulfilment  by  distribution. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  argued  that  if  the  power  contended 
for,  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property  of  the  United  States,  or 
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public  lands  among  all  the  States,  they  would  do  well  to  point  to  the 
constitutional  authority  or  to  the  page  in  the  code  of  justice  by  which 
their  projects  are  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  dwell  on  these  matters.  My  present  object  is  with  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  his  friends,  founded  on  financial 
considerations. 

All  at  once,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands.  Listeii  to  them  now,  and 
you  would  suppose  that  heretofore  they  had  always  been,  and  here- 
after would  continue  to  be,  decidedly  and  warmly  in  favor  of  carefully 
husbanding  the  public  domain,  and  obtaining  from  it  the  greatest 
practicable  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  general 
government.  You  would  imagine  that  none  of  them  had  ever  es- 
poused or  sanctioned  any  scheme  for  wasting  or  squandering  the  pub- 
lic lands  ;  that  they  r^arded  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  fund, 
to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  well  as  this  generation. 
It  is  my  intention  now  to  unmask  these  gentlemen,  and  to  show  thai 
their  real  system  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  embraces 
no  object  of  revenue,  either  in  the  general  government  or  the  States ; 
that  their  purpose  is  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them  ;  that  the  fever  for 
revenue  is  an  intermittent,  which  appears  only  when  a  bill  to  distri- 
bute the  proceeds  equally  among  all  the  States  is  pending  ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  that  bill  is  got  rid  of  gentlemen  relapse  into  their  old  pro- 
jects of  throwing  away  the  public  lands,  and  denouncing  all  objects 
of  revenue  from  the  public  lands  as  unwise,  illiberal,  and  unjust  to- 
ward the  new  States.  I  will  make  all  this  good  by  the  most  incon- 
trovertible testimony.  I  will  go  to  the  very  highest  authority  in  the 
dominant  party  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  from  that  1  will 
come  down  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  (I  should  not  say  come  down  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
descending  from  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  approach 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  If  intellect  is  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  elevation,  he  would  certainly  stand  far  above  the  measure 
of  the  Hermitage.)  I  will  show,  by  the  most  authentic  documents, ^ 
that  the  opponents  of  distribution,  upon  the  principle  now  so  urgently ' 
pressed,  of  revenue,  are  no  bonafide  friends  of  revenue  from  the  pub- 
lic lands.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  the  Senate,  but  I  entreat  it  to 
bear  patiently  with  me,  while  I  retrace  the  history  of  this  measure  of 
distribution. 
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notwithstandiBg.    But  it  was  a  meaaure  auggeatedi  although  not' 
yoluntarilyi  by  an  individual  who  ahaied  no  part  in  the  President^ 
coumela  or  his  afl^tiona ;  and  although  he  had  himaelf,  in  his  annual  ' 
message,  recommended  a  similar  measure,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
change  his  ground  in  order  to  thwart  m  j  views.    He  knew,  as  I  have 
always  believed  and  have  understood,  that  if  he  returned  the  bill,  aa 
hy  the  constitution  he  was  bound  td  do,  it  would  become  a  law,  by 
the  sanction  of  the  requisite  majorities  in  the  two  Houses.     He  re- 
solved, therefore,  upon  an  arbitrary  course,  and  to  defeat,  by  an  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented  proceeding,  what  he  could  not  prevent  by 
reason  and  the  legitimate  action  of  the  constitution.    He  resolved  noti 
to  return  the  bill,  and  did  not  return  it  to  Congress,  but  pocketed  it  fl 
I  proceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised.     In  his 
annual  message  of  December  4,  1832,  President  Jackson  says : 

"  Previous  to  the  fonnation  of  oar  present  constihitioii.  it  was  recommended  bf 
Conffreas  that  a  portion  of  the  waste  lands  owned  by  the  States,  should  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony,  and  as  a  fond  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  at  different  periods 
of  time,  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  granted  their  vacant  soil  for  the  uses  (or  which  they  had 
been  asked:  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the 
object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  Congiesito  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  har- 
mony, imd  general  interest  of  the  American  people,"  See.  **  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
onr  tnie  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source 
€i  revenae,"  &;c. 

Thus,  in  December,  1832,  President  Jackson  was  of  opinion,  first, 
that  the  public  lands  were  released  from  the  pledge  of  them  to  the 
expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Secondly,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  discretion,  in 
such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  in- 
terest of  the  American  people.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  public  lands 
should  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  So 
far  from  concurring  in  the  argument,  now  insisted  upon  by  his  friends, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  distribution,  that  the  public  lands 
should  be  r^arded  and  cherished  as  a  source  of  revenue,  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  they  should  altogether  cease  to  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

The  measure  of  distribution  was  reported  by  me  from  the  comnriit- 
tee  on  manufactures,  in  April,  1832,  and  what  was  done  with  it  ? 
The  same  majority  of  the  Senate  which  had  so  strangely  discovered 
a  congeniality  between  American  mamifactuxea  atkii  VYvc^.  \|>a^\a\36xA^%^ 
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d^iendence  of  the  Senator.  He  does  not  go,  then,  with  the  reyenu* 
arguen.  He  does  not  go  with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
speaks  strongly  in  fieivor  of  the  reyenue  from  the  public  lands,  and 
yotes  for  eyery  proposition  to  throw  away  the  public  lands.  During 
the  whole  progress  of  the  bill  of  distribution  through  the  Senate,  as 
far  as  their  sentiments  were  to  be  inferred  from  their  yotes,  or  were 
to  be  known  by  the  positiye  declarations  of  some  of  them,  the  party 
dominant  then  and  now  acted  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  their  organ,  (Mr.  King.)  Nevertheless,  the 
bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  decisive  majorities. 

Smothered,  as  already  stated  by  President  Jackson,  he  did  not  re- 
torn  it  to  the  Senate  until  the  4th  of  December,  1833.  With  it 
came  his  memorable  Veto  message— one  of  the  most  singular  omni- 
busses  that  was  ever  beheld — a  strai^  yehicle  that  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge wonder  and  admiration  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  hands 
evidently  employed  in  its  construction,  the  impress  of  some  of  themi 
smeared  and  soiled  as  if  they  were  fresh  from  the  kitchen.  Hear  how  >. 
Pxendent  Jackson  lays  down  the  law  in  this  message  : 

"  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  my  annual  message 
of  1832,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  bet  a  source  of  reyenue,  except  for  the  payment  of  those  general  charges 
which  grow  out  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lands,  their  survey  and  sale."  **  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  the  real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  particu- 
larir  of  the  new  States,  that  the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  and  graauated ; 
and  that  after  they  have  been  offered  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse,  re- 
maining unsold,  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  States^and  the  machinery  of  our  land 
syBtem  entirely  withdrawn." 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  head  of  that  party  which  has  been 
dominant  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  past.  I  say  twelve,  for  the 
last  four  have  been  but  as  a  codicil  to  the  will,  evincing  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  policy,  purposes,  and  designs  with  that  which 
preceded  it.  During  that  long  and  dismal  period,  we  all  know  too 
well  that  the  commands  of  no  major-general  were  ever  executed  with 
more  implicit  obedience  than  were  the  (Orders  of  President  Jackson, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  public  policy  as  indicated  by  him.  Now,  in 
this  message,  he  repeats,  that  the  public  lands  should  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  reyenue,  with  a  slight  limitation  as  to  the  reimbursement  of 
the  charges  of  their  administration ;  and  adds  that  their  price  should 
be  reduced  and  graduated,  and  what  he  terms  the  refuse  land,  should 
be  ceded  to  the  states  within  which  it  is  situated.  By-the-by,  these 
refuse  lands^  according  to  statements  which  lYvsi^^  t^e^tv^'S  ^^^\i^^xc^ 
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the  land  office,  have  been  the  source  of  nearly  one  half-— upwards  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars — of  all  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands, 
uid  that  too,  principally,  since  the  date  of  that  veto  message ! 

It  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  the  consideration  of  revenue,  now  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  us  by  the  friends  of  General  Jackson,  was  no 
object  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  and  that  it 
was  his  policy,  by  reduction  of  the  price,  by  graduation,  by  pre-emp- 
tions, and  by  ultimate  cessions,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  practi* 
cable.  We  have  seen  that  the  conmiittee  on  the  public  lands  and  his 
party  coincided  with  him.  Of  this,  further  testimony  is  furnished  in 
the  debates,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1838,  which  took  place  on 
the  distribution  bill.  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois,  (a  prominent  administra- 
tion Senator,)  in  that  debate,  said : 

*'  Should  any  further  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewing  again  this  diacnasion,  I  re- 
fer to  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  present  session,  which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  substantia]  in- 
terests of  the  confederacy,  has,  for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any  Ezecative  Ma- 
gistrate of  this  country,  declared :  *  It  seems  to  me,  (says  the  President,)  to  be  our 
mm  policy  that  the  public  lands  thaU  cease  as  »oon  as  pradticabU  to  be  a  somts  cfrtveMXf 
and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely  miffideat. 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  aiiainf 
under  our  Indian  treaties,' "  &c. 

Mr.  Buckner,  (an  admitiistration  Senator  from  Missouri,)  also  re- 
fers to  the  same  message  of  President  Jackson,  with  approbation  and 
recommendation.  His  colleague,  (Mr.  Benton,)  in  alluding,  on  that 
occasion,  to  the  same  message,  says  : 

"  The  President  was  right.    His  views  were  wise,  patriotic,  and  statesmanlike."- 
;   "  He  had  made  it  clear,  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  President's  plan  waf 
right— that  all  idea  of  profit  from  the  lands  ought  to  be  given  up,"  &c. 

I  might  multiply  these  proofs,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Why 

go  back  eight  or  nine  years  ?    We  need  only  trust  to  our  own  ears, 

and  rely  upon  what  we  almost  now  daily  hear.     Senators  from  the 

I  new  States  frequently  express  their  determination  to  wrest  from  this 

I  government  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  denounce  its  alledged  il- 
liberality,  and  point  exultingly  to  the  strength  which  the  next  census 
is  to  bring  to  their  policy.  It  Was  but  the  other  day  we  heard  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier)  express  some  of  these  senti- 
ments.   What  were  we  told  by  that  Senator  ?    "  We  will  have  the 

J  public  lands.    We  must  have  them,  and  we  will  take  them  in  a  few 

'  jears." 

fMr.  Qevthr.    So  we  witl."! 
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Hear  him !  Hear  him  !  He  repeats  it.  Utters  it  in  the  ears  of 
the  reyenue-pleading  Senator  (Mr.  Wright)  on  my  left.  And  yet  he 
will  vote  against  distribution.  I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of  J 
more  recent  origin.  Here  it  is — ^the  work  nominally  of  the  Senator 
from  Miclugan,  (Mr.  Noryell,)  but  I  take  it  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence it  bears,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, over  the  way,  (Mr.  Calhoun.)  The  report,  in  favor  of  cession, 
jHTOposes  to  cede  to  the  States,  within  which  the  public  lands  are 
situated,  one-third,  retaining,  nominally,  two-thirds  to  the  Union. 
Now,  if  this  precedent  of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  will  be  applied  to  all  new  States,  as  they  are  hereafter  suc- 
cessively admitted  into  the  Union.  We  b^n  with  ceding  one-third ; 
we  shall  end  in  granting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  Calhouit  asked  Mr.  Glat  to  lead  the  porlions  of  the  report  to  which  he 
alluded.] 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  but  I  should 
have  to  read  the  whole  of  his  report,  and  I  am  too  much  indisposed 
and  exhausted  for  that.    But  I  will  read  one  or  two  paragraphs : 

'*  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things  that  the  old  and  new  States  should  take  differ- 
ent views,  have  diflferent  feelings,  and  favor  a  different  course  of  policy  in  reference 
to  the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is  natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  and  to  estimate  them  according  to  the  amount  of  income  an- 
nually derived  from  them ;  while  the  other  as  naturally  regards  them,  almost  exclu<( 
nvely,  as  a  ]x>rtion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth, 
power  and  importance.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feelings  of  ownership, 
accompanied  by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control,  and  the 
greater  share  of  benefits  derived  from  them."  "  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words : — **  Of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphatically  re- 
quires a  local  superintendence  and  administration ;  and,  therefore  ought  pre-emi- 
nently to  belong,  under  our  system,  to  State  legislation,  to  which  this  bill  proposes 
to  subject  it  exclusively  in  the  new  States,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  old." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  new  States  will  find  some  good 
reading  in  this  report.  What  is  the  reasoning  }  That  it  is  natural 
for  the  old  States  to  regard  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  as  natural  for  the  new  States  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  States,  making  them,  of 
course,  cease  any  longer  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  discovered, 
too,  that  land  is  a  subject  which  emphatically  requires  a  local  super- 
intendence and  administration.  It  therefore  proposes  to  subject  it 
exclusively  to  the  new  States  as  (according  to  the  assertion  of  the 
report)  it  always  has  been  in  the  old.  The  public  lands  of  the  United. 
States,  theoreticallyy  have  been  sab3ect  to  tiie  \o\tk\.  «nxS!cl^\\V:^  <^^  '^c^ 
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of  dollars  of  the  avails  of  the  pnblic  lands  !  What  did  the  Senator  do 
with  this  bill,  which  takes  off  fifty  cents  from  the  very  moderate 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  at  which  the  public  lands 
are  now  sold  ?  The  bill  was  in  the  hands  o(  the  able  Chairman  of 
the  CJommittee  of  Finance,  some  time.  He  examined  it,  no  doubt, 
carefully,  deliberated  upon  it  attentively  and  anxiously.  What  re- 
port did  he  make  upon  it  ?  If  uninformed  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
President,  after  witnessing,  during  these  two  days,  the  patriotic  soli- 
citude of  the  Senator  in  respect  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  the 
public  lands,  you  would  surely  conclude  that  he  had  made  a  decisive ' 
if  not  indignant  report  against  the  wanton  waste  of  the  public  lands 
by  the  graduation  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  made  no  such  re- 
port. Neither  did  he  make  an  elaborate  report  to  prove  that,  by 
taking  off  fifty  cents  per  acre  of  their  entire  value,  the  revenue  would 
be  increased.  Oh  no  ;  that  was  a  work  he  was  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit even  to  his  logic.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that.  But  what 
did  he  do  ?  Why  simply  presented  a  verbal  compendious  report,  re- 
commending that  the  bill  do  pass !  And  yet  that  Senator  can  rise  here 
. — in  the  light  of  day — ^in  the  face  of  this  Senate— in  the  face  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  Gk>d — and  argue  for  retaining  and 
husbanding  the  public  lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them  ! 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  further.  By  one 
of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was  ever 
witnessed,  these  very  Senators  who  are  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  States, 
because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other  sorts  of  distri- 
bution— for  cessions,  for  pre-emptions,  for  grants  to  the  new  States  to 
aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and  even  for  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  particular  States.  They  ara 
for  distribution  in  all  conceivable  forms  and  shapes,  so  long  as  the 
lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  to  particular  persons  or  particular  States. 
Bat  when  an  equal,  general,  broad,  and  just  distribution  is  proposed,  > 
embracing  all  the  States,  they  are  electrified  and  horror-struck.  You 
may  distribute — and  distribute  among  States,  too — as  long  as  you  ; 
please,  and  as  much  as  you  pleasey  but  not  among  all  the  States. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely  the  project  of 
Session,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  diNtribution. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  acres  of  public  land  belonging  to 
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to  the  receivers,  and  the  salaries  df  the  registers  and  receivers  in  each 
land  district,  with  some  other  inconsiderable  incidental  charges.  Put 
all  together,  and  theywill  not  amount  to  three  per  cent,  on  the  aggre« 
gate  of  sales.  Thus  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  part  from  the  title 
and  control  of  the  whole  public  domain  upon  these  terms  !  To  give 
thirty-five  per  cent,  to  cover  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  three ! 
Where  does  he  get  a  power  to  make  the  cession  to  particular  States, 
which  would  not  authorise  distribution  among  all  the  States  ?  And 
when  he  has  found  the  power,  will  he  tell  me  why,  in  virtue  of  it, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  boundless  gener* 
osity,  he  may  not  give  to  the  new  States,  instead  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  fifty,  eighty  or  a  hundred  ?  Surrender  at  once  the  whole  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  new  States  ?  The  percentage,  proposed  to  be  al- 
lowed, seems  to  be  founded  on  no  just  basis,  the  result  of  no  official 
data  or  calculation,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  discretion.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  amused  to  see  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  rising 
in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  Senate  a|i  authority  in  Con- 
gress to  cede  the  {lublic  lahds  to  particular  States,  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  at  the  same  time  denying  its  power  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds equally  and  equitably  among  all  the  States. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  reservation 
of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  with  the  whole.  You 
vest  in  the  nine  States  the  title.  They  are  to  sell  the  land  and  grant 
titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now,  what  security  have  you  for  the  faith- 
ful collection  and  payment  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  reserved 
sixty-five  per  cent.  ?  In  what  medium  would  the  payment  be  made  ? 
Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  there  would  be  delinquency,  collusion, 
ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole  debt  ?  It  is  proposed,  indeed  to  re- 
tain a  sort  of  mortgage  upon  the  lands,  in  the  possession  of  purchasers 
from  the  State,  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  their 
sixty-five  per  cent.  But  how  could  you  enforce  such  a  mortgage  ? 
Could  you  expel  from  their  homes  some,  perhaps  100,000  settlers, 
under  state  authority,  because  the  State  possibly  without  any  fault 
of  theirs,  had  neglected  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion  would  be  far  worse  than 
the  relinquishment  of  the  debt,  and  you  would  relinquish  it. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  idea  of  cession  to  the  new  States.    The 
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from  South  Carolina,  to  my  utter  astonishment  at  the  time.  I  had 
not  expected  any  other  vote  for  it  but  that  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  himself,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell.)  No 
other  did,  or  I  suppose  would  rise  and  yote  to  cede  away,  without 
any  just  or  certain  equivalent,  more  than  a  billion  of  acres  of  public 
land  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  vote  of  the  other 
fifteen  Senators  was  also  misunderstood  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sena- 
tors from  Ohio,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  show  what  sort  of  a  bargain  for  Ohio  her  two 
Senators,  by  their  votes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to.  There  are 
800,000  acres  of  public  land  remaining  in  Ohio,  after  being  culled  for 
near  half  a  century,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  assigned  to  that  State  by  the  plan  of  cession.  For  this  trifiing 
consideration  she  is  to  surrender  her  interest  in  160,000,000  of  acres  ; 
in  other  words,  she  is  to  give  16,000,000  (that  being  her  tenth,)  for 
the  small  interest  secured  to  her  in  the  800,000  acres.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  contended,  the  principle  of  cession  being  once  esta- 
blished, would  be  finally  extended  to  the  whole  public  domain,  then 
Ohio  would  give  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being 
her  tenth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  comparatively 
contemptible  consideration  that  she  would  acquire  in  the  800,000 
acres.  A  capital  bargain  this,  to  which  I  supposed  the  two  Senators 
had  assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  of  their  State  they  exchanged  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  against  eight  hundred  thousand  ! 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator's  explanation  mends  the  matter 
much.  According  to  that,  he  did  not  vote  for  cession  because  he 
liked  cession.  No  !  that  is  very  bad,  but,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to  distribution. 
Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution.  Assuming  that  the 
public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  her  pro- 
portion being  one-tenth,  would  be  half  a  million  of  dollars.  But  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  management,  in  a  few  years  the 
public  lands  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  so  that  the  honorable  Senator  prefers  giving  away 
for  a  song  the  interest  of  his  State,  presently,  in  160,000,000  of  acres,  ^ 
and  eventually  in  a  billion,  to  receiving  annually,  in  perpetuity^  half 
•a  million  of  dollars,  with  an  encouraging  prospfeCrV.  oi  ^tX^t^'^k  wvjg^K^- 
tat/on  of  that  sum.     That  is  the  notion  wUcYi  l\v€i  VN^o^^^^aXiOW^^^^^ 
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Ohio  entertain  of  her  interest !  Go  home,  Messieurs  Senators  firatn 
Ohio,  and  tell  your  constituents  of  your  votes.  Tell  them  of  your 
preference  of  a  cession  of  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  Vith 
the  exception  of  that  inconsiderable  portion  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  the 
reception  of  Ohio's  fair  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  now  and  hi^reafter.  I  do  not  seek  to 
interfere  in  the  delicate  relation  between  Senators  and  their  constitu- 
ents ;  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  my 
neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  exposition  c^ 
her  true  interests  and  views  in  the  message  of  her  enlightened  go- 
vernor, directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to  be  entertained  by 
her  two  Senators ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  a  large  majoriiyof  the 
people  of  that  State  do  not  coincide  with  their  governor. 

The  unequal  operation  of  the  plan  of  cession  among  the  nine  new 
States  has  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exposed  by  others.  The  States 
with  the  smallest  population  get  the  most  land.  Thus  Arkansas, 
with  only  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  a  population  of  Ohio,  wiU  le* 
ceive  upwards  of  twenty-eight  tim^s  as  much  land  as  Ohio.  The 
scheme  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing  the  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of  substituting  the  greatest  good  to 
the  smallest  number.  There  can  be  every  species  of  partial  distribu- 
tion of  public  land  or  its  proceeds,  but  an  honest,  impartial,  straight- 
forward distribution  among  all  the  States.  Can  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  tell  me 
on  what  constitutional  authority  it  is  that  lands  are  granted  to  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  ^ 

[Mr.  Wright  said  that  there  was  no  property  acquired,  and  therefore  no  constito- 
tional  obligation  applied.] 

And  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Senator's  information  of  our  Indian 
relations !  Why,  sir,  we  send  them  across  the  Mississippi,  and  put 
Aem  upon  our  lands,  from  which  all  Indian  title  had  been  removed. 
«  promise  them  even  the  fee  simple ;  but,  if  we  did  not,  they  arc 
least  to  retain  the  possession  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  lands  until 
Ifcey  choose  to  sell  them  ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  our  right  would 
fce  a  pre-emption  privilege  of  purchase,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private 
pttsons  or  public  authorities,  foreign  or  domestic.  This  is  the  doc- 
wne  coevfl  with  the  colonization  of  this  continent,  proclaimed  by  the 
fc'ng  of  Great  Britain,  in  hla  ptodamation  of  1763,  asserted  in  the 
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conferences  at  Ghent,  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the* 
United  States.  Now,  such  an  allotment  of  public  lands  to  the  In- 
dians, whether  they  acquire  the  fee  or  a  right  of  possession  indefinite 
as  to  time,  is  equivalent  to  any  distribution.  Thus,  sir,  we  perceiye, 
that  all  kinds  of  distribution  of  the  public  lands  or  their  proceeds  may 
be  made — ^to  particular  States,  to  pre-emptionevs,  to  charities,  to  ob- 
jects of  education  or  internal  improvement,  to  foreigners,  to  IndianSy 
to  black,  red,  white,  and  grey,  to  every  body,  but  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  There  is  an  old  adage  according  to  which 
cliarity  should  begin  at  home  ;  but  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
opponents  of  distribution,  it  neither  begins  nor  ends  at  home. 

[Heie  Mr.  Clat  gave  way  to  an  adjournment.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  Senate  even  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  heads  of  argument  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  it 
yesterday.  On  one  collateral  point  I  desire  to  supply  an  omission  as 
to  the  trade  between  this  country  imd  France.  I  stated  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  there  existed  an  un- 
favorable balance  against  the  United  States,  amounting,  exclusively 
of  what  is  re-exported,  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars ;  but  I  omit- 
ted another  important  fact,  namely,  that  by  the  laws  of  France,  there 
is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  imported  into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of 
twenty  francs  on  every  hundred  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two 
cents  per  pound  on  American  cotton,  at  the  present  market  price. 
Now  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  duties  in  the  two 
countries  ?  France  imposes  on  the  raw  product  (which  is  the  mere 
commencement  of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wrought,  and  finafly  ^ 
touched,  will  be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  fold)  a  duty  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent,  while  we  admit  free  of  duty,  or  with  nominal! 
duties,  costly  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and  taste,  , 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  any  additional  value  by  any  exertion  of 
American  skill  or  industry.  In*  any  thing  I  have  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter  one  word  un- 
friendly to  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  always  my  desire 
to  see  our  trade  with  France  increased  and  extended  upon  terms  of 
reciprocal  benefit.  With  that  view,  I  was  in  favor  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  tariff  of  1832,  by  which  silks  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "weift  daax^^^^V^  ^ 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  higher  than  tlioae  \)io\i^\.  feotoi  "^^s^Rfc  «A. 
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countries  this  side  of  the  cape,  especially  to  encourage  the  comnneiee 
with  France. 

While  speaking  of  France,  allow  me  to  make  an  obserriltion,  al- 
though it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  connexion  with  any  thing 
before  the  Seitttt^.     It  is  to  cimbrace  the  opportunity  of  expreviDg 
my  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attributed  by  the  public  journals  to  a 
highly  distinguished  and  estimable  couhtiymau  of  ours  in  another  partf 
6f  the  Capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  yalidity  of  the  title  of 
Louis  Philippe  td  the  throne  of  France,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neither 
acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and  raising  a  question  as  to  his  be- 
ing the  lawful  monarch  of  the  French  people.     It  appears  to  me, 
that  after  the  memorable  revolution  df  July,  in  which  our  illustrioos 
and  lamented  friend,  La&yette,  bore  a  part  so  eminent  and  effecivalj 
and  the  subsequent  hearty  acquiescence  of  all  France  in  the  estab- 
dishmeni  oi  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the 
throne,  the  present  king  has  as  good  a  title  to  his  crown.as  any  of 
the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as. 
any  which  force  or  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth  could  confer.   Anif 
if  an  individual  so  humble  and  at  such  a  distance  as  I  am,  might  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  public  concerns  of  another 
country  and  another  hemisphere,  I  would  add  that  no  Chief  Magis- 
trate  of  any  nation,  amid  difficulties,  public  and  personal,  the  most 
complicated  and  appalling,  could  have  governed  with  more  ability, 
wisdom  and  firmness  than  have  been  displayed  by  Louis  Philippe. 
All  Christendom  owes  him  an  acknowledgement  for  his  recent  suc- 
cessful efibrts  to  prevent  a  war  which  would  have  been  disgraceful  to 
Christian  Europe — a  war  arising  from  the  inordinate  pretensions  of 
an  upstart  Mahometan  Pacha,  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign 
and  a  usurper  of  his  rights — a  war  which,  if  once  lighted  up,  must 
have  involved  all  Europe,  and  have  led  to  consequences  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.     I  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  public  domain  which 
was  acquired  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  should  always  recol- 
lect the  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  the  members  of  ths 
confederacy  with  which  it  was  pregnant.  It  prevented  for  a  long  tini 
the  ratification  of  the  atticles  of  confederation  by  all  the  States,  sons 
of  them  refusing  ibeit  ass&etil  uivV'^  %l  \\v&\.  \>.\A  «(^^^ 
was  made  of  the  queBWon  ot  ftve  cto^xi  \«cAa.   T^  u^^bbmei^^mi^ 
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urged  as  to  these  lands,  in  a  waste  and  unappropriated  state,  was, 
that  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  conunon  yalor,  the  common  ex* 
ertions,  and  the  common  sacrifices  of  all  the  states ;  that  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  states ;  and  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  wrong  and  unjust  that  the  states,  within  whose 
limits  these  crown  lands  happened  to  lie,  should  exclusively  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  them.  Virginia,  within  whose  boundaries  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  crown  lands  were  situated,  and  by  whose  sepa- 
rate and  unaided  exertions  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Kentucky,  and 
beyond  the  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  conquest  of  most  of  them  was  achieyed,  was,  to  her  im- 
mortal honor,  among  the  first  to  yield  to  these  just  and  patriotic 
views,  and  by  her  magnificent  grant  to  the  Union,  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  restore  harmony,  and  quiet  all  apprehensions  among  the 
several  states. 

Amoi^  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  cession  from  the  states  to  [ 
the  confederation  of  these  crown  lands,  a  veiy  uooportant  one  was  to 
provide  a  fimd  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  revolution.  The  Senator  firom 
New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  made  it  the  object  of  a  large  part  of  the  ar- 
gument which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  show  the  contrary ;  and 
so  fiur  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession  are  concerned,.!  ad- 
mit the  argument  was  sustained.  No  such  purpose  appears  on  the 
hce  oi  the  deeds,  as  fiu:  as  I  have  examined  them. 

[Mr  Wrisht  here  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  aigne  that 
the  ceflsioas  made  by  the  States  to  the  Umon  were  not  for  the  puipose  of  extinguish- 
ing the  pubHc  debt,  but  that  they  were  not  ezdumvely  for  that  purpose.] 

It  is  not  material  whether  they  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt  or  not.  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  that,  firom  the  moment  of 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the  states.  But  that  the  payment 
of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  the  objects  (^  the  cession,  is  a 
matter  of  incontestable  history.  We  should  have  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the 
mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In  order  to  ascertun  their  views,  we 
must  exemine  contemporaneous  acts,  resolutions,  and  proceedings. 
One  of  these  resolutions,  clearly  manifesting  the  purpose  I  have  sta- 
ted, has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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fused  to  cede  at  all,  they  could  at  least  have  asserted  that  they  fought  I 
Great  Britain  for  these  lands  as  hard  as  the  six.  They  would  haye 
had,  therefore,  the  apparent  right  of  conquest,  although  it  was  a  com- 
mon conquest.  But  the  senator's  proposition  is  to  cede  these  public 
lands  from  the  states  which  fought  for  them  in  the  revolutionary  war, : 
to  states  that  neither  fought  for  them,  nor  had  existence  during  that 
war.  If  the  apprehension  of  an  appropriation  of  these  lands  to  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  seven  states  was  nigh  prevepting  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Union,  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  security  and 
harmony  will  be  unaffected  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seventeen  to 
nine  states  ?  But  the  senator's  proposition  goes  yet  further.  It  has 
l^een  shown  that  it  will  establish  a  precedent  which  inust  lead  to  a 
cession  from  the  United  States  of  all  the  public  domaiq,  whether  won 
by  the  sword  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  new 
states  as  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  found 
the  act  known  as  the  funding  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1790. 
By  the  last  section  of  that  act  the  public  lands  are  pledged,  and 
pledged  exclusively,  to  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  until 
it  should  be  satisfied.  Thus  we  find  prior  to  the  cession,  an  invita- 
tion from  Congress  to  the  states  to  cede  the  waste  lands,  among  other 
objects,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and  after  the  ces- 
sions were  made,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress  pledged  them  to 
that  object.  So  the  matter  stood  while  that  debt  hung  over  us. 
During  all  that  time  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  public  lands  to  that  just  object.  No  one  thought  of  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement.  But  when  the  debt  was  discharged,  or 
rather  when,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  its  extinction,  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  soon  be  discharged,  attention  was  directed  to  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  No  one  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  sound  discretion.  Such 
•was  the  view  of  President  Jackson,  distinctly  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  message  which  I  have  already  cited. 

**  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the  object  for 
which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  American  people." 

Can  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  be 
more  broadly  asserted  ?    What  was  then  said  about  revenue  ?    That 
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to  be  faithfully  and  bonafide  administered  for  that  sole  purpose,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Where  then  is  the  authority  for  all  | 
those  wild,  extravagant,  and  unjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  of  ' 
administration  of  the  ceded  territory  for  all  the  States  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Union,  it  is  to  be  granted  to  particular  states,  wasted  in 
schenaes  of  graduation  and  pre-emption,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tres- 
passer, the  alien,  and  the  speculator  ? 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  pressed  by  the  argument  as  to  the 
application  of  the  fund  to  the  separate  use  of  the  states,  deducible 
from  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  <<  Virginia  inclusive,"  said  that  they 
were  necessary,  because  without  them,  Virginia  would  have  been 
entitled  to  no  part  of  the  ceded  lands.  No  ?  Were  they  not  ceded 
to  the  United  States ;  was  she  not  one  of  those  states,  and  did  not  the* 
grant  to  them  include  her }  Why  then  were  the  words  inserted  ?  Can 
any  other  purpose  be  imagined  than  that  of  securing  to  Virginia  her 
separate  or  "  respective"  proportion  ?  The  whole  paragraph  cau- 
tioosly  and  carefully  composed,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  although 
the  fund  was  to  be  common,  the  title  common,  the  administration 
common,  the  use  and  benefit  were  to  be  separate  among  the  several 
states,  in  the  defined  proportions. 

The  grant  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  ^^  according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expenditure." 
Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed  ;  it  was  in  1784 — before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  and  while  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  in  force.  What,  according  to  them,  was  the  mode  of  as- 
sessing the  quotas  of  the  different  States  towards  the  common  charge 
and  expenditure  ?  It  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all 
the  surveyed  land,  and  the  improvements,  in  each  state.  Each  State 
was  assessed  according  to  the  aggregate  value  of  surveyed  land  and 
improvements  within  its  limits.  After  that  was  ascertained,  the  pro- 
cess of  assessment  was  this  :  suppose  there  were  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars required  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  general  government,  and' 
one  million  of  that  five  were  the  proportion  of  Virginia ;  there  would 
be  an  account  stated  on  the  books  of  the  general  government  with 
the  State  of  Virginia,  in  which  she  would  be  charged  with  that  mill- 
ion. Then  there  would  be  an  account  kept  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands ;  and,  if  these  amounted  to  five  millions  of 
dollars  also,  Virginia  would  be  credited  with  one  million,  being  her 

40 
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den  and  benefit  with  each  other.  The  measure  of  burden  is  lost, 
although  the  subject  remains  which  was  to  be  proportioned  according 
to  that  measure.  Who  can  now  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  the 
States  has  received,  or  is  receiving,  a  benefit  from  the  ceded  lands 
proportionate  .to  its  burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who  can 
know  that  we  are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  apportionment  pre- 
scribed by  the  deed  of  cession  ?  To  me  it  appears  clear  that,  either 
from  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  or 
certainly  from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt,  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the  general 
government  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  division,  con- 
forming as  near  as  possible  to  the  spirit  ci  the  cessions.  The  trustee 
not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  government,  to  execute  the  trust 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  tmst,  ought  to  have  done,  and  ought 
yet  to  do,  that  which  a  chancellor  would  decree  if  he  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  case — make  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  States  upon 
some  rule  approximating  as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  trust. 
And  what  rule  can  so  well  fulfil  this  condition  as  that  which  was 
introduced  in  the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
contained  in  my  colleague's  amendment }  That  rule  is  founded  on 
federal  numbers,  which  are  made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  other  than  the  slaves,  and  three-fifths  of  them.  The 
South,  surely,  should  be  the  last  section  to  object  to  a  distribution 
founded  on  that  rule.  And  yet,  if  I  rightly  understood  one  of  the 
dark  allusions  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,) 
he  has  attempted  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  north  on  that  very 
ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  conceive  of  no  rule  more  equitable 
than  that  compound  one,  and,  I  think,  that  will  be  the  judgment  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  objection  of  that  Senator  notwithstand- 
ing. Although  slaves  are,  in  a  limited  proportion,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  rule,  it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are 
both  consumers  and  the  objects  of  taxation. 

It  has  -been  argued  that  since  the  fund  was  to  be  a  common  one, 
and  its  administration  was  to  be  by  the  general  government,  the  fund 
ought  to  be  used  also  by  that  government  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States  separately.  But  that  is  a  non  sequiiur.  It  may  be  a  common 
fond,  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or  single  administration  ;  but  is 
there  any  thing,  in  all  that,  incompatible  with  a  periodical  distriba- 
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stripes  and  the  stars  or  the  British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  exam- 
ples which  might  be  given,  prove  that  the  argument,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  has  been  placed,  is  not  well  founded,  that,  because  the 
public  domain  is  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  States,  there  can 
be  no  other  just  application  of  its  proceeds  than  through  the  direct 
expenditures  of  the  general  government. 

I  might  have  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by  follow- 
ing  the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions  ;  and  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citialions  from  the  report  I  made  in 
1834,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  President  Jackson,  as  they 
present  a  condensed  view  of  the  argument  which  I  have  been  urg- 
ing.    Speaking  of  the  cession  from  Virginia  the  report  says : 

«*  This  deed  created  a  trust  in  the  United  States,  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
violate.  But  the  deed  does  not  require  that  the  fund  should  be  diaburaed  in  the  pajr- 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  government.  It  makes  no  such  provision  in 
express  terms,  nor  is  such  a  duty  on  the  pert  of  the  tmstee  fairly  dedncible  Irom  the 
language  of  the  deed.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  deed  seems  to  contrm* 
plate  a  separate  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fund  by  the  States  individually,  rather 
tban  a  preservation  of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  is  to  be  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become  or 
■hall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive. 
The  grant  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  of  the  several 
States  which  compose  the  confederation.  The  fund  is  to  be  under  the  management 
of  the  confederation  collectively,  and  is  so  far  a  common  fund;  hot  it  is  to  be  man- 
■ged  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  States  individually,  and  is  so  far  a  separate  fund 
under  a  ioint  management.  While  there  was  a  heavy  debt  ezisting,,created  by  the 
war  of  tne  Revolution,  and  by  a  subsequent  war,  there  was  a  fitness  in  applying  the 
proceeds  of  a  common  fund  to  the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  whieh  reconciled 
all ;  but  that  debt  being  now  discharged,  and  the  ^neral  government  no  longer 
standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there  is  evident  propnety  in  a  division  of  it  among 
those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  was  originally  deiugned,  and  whose  wants  require 
it.  And  the  committee  cannot  conceive  now  this  ai^ronriation  of  it,  upon  prmci« 
plea  of  equality  and  justice  among  the  several  States,  can  ne  regarded  te  contrary  to 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  deed." 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  assuming  that  the  whole  debt  of 
the  Revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  insists  that  we  should  continue  to  retain  the  avails  of  them  until 
a  reimbursement  shall  have  been  efl^cted  of  all  that  has  been  applied 
to  that  object.  But  the  public  lands  were  never  set  apart  or  relied 
upon  as  the  exclusive  resource  for  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary 
debt.  To  give  confidence  to  public  creditors,  and  credit  to  the  go- 
yemment,  they  were  pledged  to  that  object,  alone  with  other  means 
applicable  to  its  discharge.  The  debt  is  paid,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
public  lands  has  performed  its  office.  And  who  paid  what  the  lands 
did  not  ?  Was  it  not  the  people  of  the  United  Sla,\fta  \ — -^^ott^-^vri 
people  to  whose  use,  under  the  gaardiansUp  ot  lYMiiT  &!(itoa^\\i  vi 
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has  gone  from  you,  the  Indian  tribes,  if  not  in  the  mean  time  extinct| 
may  yet  remain,  imploring  you,  for  charity's  sake,  to  assist  them,  and 
to  share  with  them  those  blessings,  of  which,  by  the  weakness  of 
their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  your  policy,  they  have  been  stripped. 
Why,  especially,  should  the  public  lands  be  chargeable  with  that 
large  portion  of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  re-  •■ 
moval  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  ?  . 
They  protested  against  it.  They  entreated  you  to  allow  them  to  re*  | 
main  at  the  homes  and  by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  ; 
but  your  stem  and  rigorous  policy  would  not  allow  you  to  listen  to 
their  supplications.  The  public  domain,  instead  of  being  justly 
chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their  removal,  is  entitled  to  a  large 
credit  for  the  vast  territorial  districts  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  it 
furnished,  for  the  settlement  of  the  emigrant  Indians.  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  the  Senator's  ac« 
count,  nor  need  I.  The  deduction  of  this  single  item  will  leave  a 
nett  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  Senator's  mode  of  stating  the  account  with 
the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere  counting 
house  view  of  them  ?  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing  more  than  any 
sub-accountant  or  clerk  might  make  out  in  any  of  the  departments, 
as  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  dry,  to  the  Senator's  hands  ? 
Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesmanlike  views  to  be  taken  of  the 
public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  than 
the  account  of  dollars  and  cents  which  the  Senator  has  presented  ? 
I  have  said  that  the  Senator  by  the  double  process  of  erroneous  inser- 
tion and  unjust  suppression  of  items,  has  shaped  an  account  to  suit 
his  argument,  which  presents  any  thing  but  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  the  case,  and  is  it  not  so  ?  Louisiana  cost  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And,  if  you  had  the  power  of  selling,  how  many  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  would  you  now  ask  for  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas — people,  land,  and  all  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  which 
you  acquired  of  the  two  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  nothing  ? 
Are  the  public  buildings  and  works,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  and 
othpr  arms,  independent  of  the  public  lands,  nothing  ?  Is  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great. father  of  waters,  which  you  secured  from  the  head 
to  the  mouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  the  total  oxcl'xision  of  all  foroiffn  powers,  not  worthy  of  being 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  would  conclude  that  we  were 
not  one  united  people,  but  that  there  were  two  separate  and  distinct 
nations — one  acted  upon  by  the  general  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  State  governments.     But  is  that  a  fur  representation  of  the 
case  ?    Are  we  not  one  and  the  same  people,  acted  upon,  it  is  true,   . 
by  two  systems  of  government,  two  sects  of  public  agents — the  one    ) 
established  for  general  and  the  other  for  local  purposes  ?    The  con-    j 
stituency  is  identical  and  the  same,  although  it  is  doubly  governed.    ' 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  adminis-   ' 
tration  of  each  system  so  to  administer  it  as  to  do  as  much  good  and  as 
little  harm  as  possible,  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  powers. 
They  should  also  each  take  into  view  the  defects  in  the  powers  or 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  other,  and  endeavor 
to  supply  them  as  far  as  its  legitimate  authority  extends,  and  the 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  people  require.     For,  if  distress,  adversity 
and  ruin  come  upon  our  constituents  from  any  quarter,  should  they 
not  have  our  active  exertions  to  relieve  them  as  well  as  all  our  sym- 
pathies and  our  deepest  regrets  ?     It  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation 
to  the  general  government,  if  such  were  the  fact,  that  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  was  produced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the 
State  governments  and  not  by  its  own.     And  if  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  a  seasonable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  its  authority,  could 
relieve  the  people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the  reproaches  due 
to  it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government  itself,  and  not  the 
State  governments,  had  brought  these  distresses  upon  the  people. 

The  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  general  government  are 
unlimited.  The  most  fruitful  and  the  least  burdensome  modes  of 
taxation  are'  confided  to  this  government  exclusive  of  the  States. 
The  power  of  laying  duties  on  foreign  imports  is  entirely  monopolized 
by  the  federal  government.  The  States  have  only  the  power  of  di-  \ 
rect  or  internal  taxation.  They  have  none  to  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports, not  even  luxuries ;  we  have.  And  what  is  their  condition  at 
this  moment  ?  Some  of  them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even  to 
raise  means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts  were 
contracted  under  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  government  and  prosperous  times,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  laud- 
able object  of  internal  improvements.  They  may  have  pushed,  in 
some  instances,  their  schemes  too  far ;  but  it  was  in  a  good  cause, 
md  it  is  easy  to  make  reproaches  when  things  turn  out  ill. 
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both.  In  any  event,  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  States ;  and  that 
this  loss  was  aggravated  by  what  occurred  here,  on  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sensitive- 
ness of  credit  and  of  capitalists,  can  hesitate  to  believe.  My  friends 
and  I  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  resolution,  but  it  was 
all  unavailing,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  resolution  had  been  referred.  We  urged  the  f 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  proceeding ;  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  propose  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts ;  that  no  such 
proposal  had,  in  fact,  been  made ;  that  the  debts  of  the  States  were  ' 
unequal  in  amount  contracted  by  States  of  unequal  population,  and 
that  some  States  were  not  in  debt  at  all.  How  then  was  it  possible 
to  think  of  a  general  assumption  of  State  debts  t  Who  could  con- 
ceive of  such  a  proposal  ?  But  there  is  a  vast  difierence  between  ou^ 
paying  timr  debts /or  them,  and  paying  our  own  debts  /o  them,  in  con- 
formity with  the  trusts  arising  out  of  the  public  domain,  which  the 
general  government  is  bound  to  execute. 

Language  has  been  held  in  this  chamber  which  would  lead  any 
one  who  heard  it  to  believe  that  some  gentleman  would  take  delight 
iti  seeing  States  dishonored  and  unable  to  pay  their  bonds.  If  such  a 
feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  it  can  have  none  in  the  breast  of  any  honest 
man.  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ater)  the  other  day  uttered,  in  such  thrilling  language,  the  sentiment 
that  honor  and  probity  bound  the  States  to  the  faithful  payment  of 
all  their  debts,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  I  felt  my  bosom  swelling 
with  patriotic  pride — pride,  on  account  of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment 
itself;  and  pride,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  language 
in  which  that  noble  sentiment  was  clothed.  Dishonor  American 
credit !  Dishonor  the  American  name  !  Dishonor  the  whole  coun- 
try !  Why  sir,  what  is  national  character,  national  credit,  national 
honor,  national  glory,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  character,  the  credit, 
the-  honor,  the  glory,  of  the  parts  of  the  nation  ?  Can  the  parts  be 
dishonored,  and  the  whole  remain  unsullied  ?  Or  can  the  whole  be 
blemished,  and  the  parts  stand  pure  and  untainted  !  Can  a  younger 
sister  be  disgraced,  without  bringing  blushes  and  shame  upon  the 
whole  family  !  Can  our  young  sister  Illinois  (I  mention  her  only  for 
illustration,  but  with  all  feelings  and  sentiments  of  fraternal  re^td^\ 
can  she  degrade  her  character  as  a  State  wil\iQ\il\>i\ti^\\!^Te^^^ 
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and  obloquy  upon  all  of  us  ?  What  has  made  England — our  coun- 
try's glorious  parent — (although  she  has  taught  us  the  duty  oi  eter- 
nal watchfulness,  to  repel  aggression,  and  maintain  our  rights  against 
even  her) — what  has  made  England  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  What 
has  raised  her  to  such  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  power,  empire  and 
greatness,  at  once  the  awe  and  the  admiration  of  nations  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, among  the  prominent  causes,  have  been  the  preservation  of  her 
credit,  the  maintenance  ot  her  honor,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity 
with  which  she  has  fulfilled  her  pecuniary  engagements,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic.  An  opposite  example  of  a  disregard  of  national 
fiiith  and  character  presents  itself  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 
Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  phrase  '^  Punic  faith,"  which  at 
Rome  became  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  against  Carthage,  in  conse- 
I  quence  ciher  notorious  violations  of  her  public  engagements.  The 
stigma  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  re- 
main for  ever  unefiaced.  Who  would  not  lament  that  a  similar  stig- 
ma should  be  affixed  to  any  member  of  our  confederacy  ?  If  there 
be  any  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  party  spirit,  so  destitute  of 
honor  and  morality,  so  regardless  of  just  feelings  of  national  dignity 
and  character,  as  to  desire  to  see  any  of  the  States  of  this  glorious 
Union  dishonored,  by  violating  their  engagements  to  foreigners,  and 
refusing  to  pay  their  just  debts,  I  repel  and  repudiate  him  and  his 
sentiments  as  unworthy  of  the  Anierican  name,  as  sentiments  dis- 
honest in  themselves,  and  neither  entertained  nor  approved  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  be  per- 
verted. What  is  it  that  we  ask  ?  That  this  government  shall  as- 
sume the  debts  of  the  States  ?  Oh  no,  no.  The  debts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example  ?  (who  is,  I  believe,  the  most  indebted  of  all  the 
States.)  No,  no  ;  far  from  it.  But  seeing  that  this  government  has 
the  power,  and,  as  I  think,  is  under  a  duty,  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  and  that  it  has  the  power,  which  the  States  have 
not,  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  luxuries,  we  propose  to  make  that  distri- 
bution, pay  our  debt  to  the  States,  and  save  the  States,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  fi'om  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  the  most 
onerous  of  all  modes  of  levying  money  upon  the  people.  We  pro- 
pose to  supply  the  deficiency  produced  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
land  fund  by  duties  on  luxuries^  which  the  wealthy  only  will  payy 
and  so  fiir  save  the  States  ttoia  I3cv^  Xi^ceKevVs  ^^Vsrat^vQAn^  the  poor. 
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We  propoie  that,  by  a  just  exercise  of  incontestable  powers  possessed 
by  tfa»  gOTvmment,.  we  sball  go  to  the  succet  of  all  the  states,  and^ 
bj  a  fiur  distribution-  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
them,  avert,  as  far  as  that  may  avert,  the  ruin  and  dishonor  with 
which  some  o!  them  are  menaced.  We  propose,  in  short,  such  ai» 
administration  of  the-  powers  ol  this  govemmemt  as  shall  protect  and 
relieve  our  common  constituents  from  the  embarrassments  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed  from  the  defects  in  the  powers  or  in  the  admin^^ 
iatratKHi  of  the  state  governments. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  consequences.  The  distribu- 
tive share  ef  l&e  state  of  Illinois  in  the  land  proceeds  would  be,  ac*> 
emrding  tatiie  present  receipt  from  the  public  lands,  about  one  hun* 
dred  thouscuid  dollars.  We  make  distribution,  and  she  receives  it>/ 
To  that  extent  it  would  then  relieve  her  from  direct  taxation  to  meet 
the  debt  which  she  has  contracted,  or  it  would  form  the  basis  of  new 
loans  to  an  amount  equal  to  about  two  million.  We  refuse  to  make  \ 
distribution.  She  must  levy  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  her 
population  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation^.  And,  if  I  am  rightly  in« 
formed,  her  chief  source  (^revenue  is  a  land  tax,  the  most  burdensome 
of  all  taxes.  If  I  am  misinformed,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  cant 
eorrect  me. 

[Here  Me86ra..RoBiirfoii  and  Youno  explained,  stating  that  these  was  an  addition* 
al  source  in  a  tax  on  the  stock  in  the  State  Bank.} 

Still  the  land  tax  is,  as  I  had  understood,  the  principal  source  of  the 
revenue  of  Illinois.  We  make  distribution,  and,  if  necessary,  we 
supply  the  deficiency  which  it  produces,  by  an  imposition-  of  duties^ 
on  luxuries^  which  Illinois  cannot  tax.  We  refuse  it,  and  having  no 
power  herself  to  lay  any  duty  on  foreign  Imports,  she  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  of  all  the  modes  of 
taxation.  Every  vote,  therefore,  which  is  given  against  distribution, 
is  a  vote  in  efiect,  given  to  lay  a  land  tax  on  the  people  of  Illinois.  , 
Worse  than  that — it  is  a  vote  in  effect,  refusing  to  tax  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  and  rendering  inevitable  the  taxation  of  the  poor — that  poor 
in  whose  behalf  we  hear,  from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  profes- 
sions of  such  deep  sympathy,  interest,  and  devotion !  In  what  atti- 
tude do  gentlemen  place  themselves  who  oppose  this  measure — gen- 
tlemen who  taunt  us  as  the  aristocracy,  as  the  friends  of  the  banks, 
Ice. — gentlemen  who  claim  to  he  the  peculiar  g^atdv«U!&o(>k)cL<&  ^<^\sv!;^ 
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cracy  ?  How  do  they  treat  the  poor  ?  We  have  seen  at  (amet 
sessions  a  measure  warmly  espoused,  and  finally  carried  by  them, 
which  they  represented  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  At  this 
session,  a  tax,  which  would  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  rich,  en- 
counters their  opposition.  And  now  we  have  proposed  another  mode 
of  benefitting  the  poor,  by  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  borne  down  and  oppressed  by  direct  taxation ;  and 
this,  too,  is  opposed  fi*om  the  same  quarter  !  These  gentlemen  will 
not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  affluent,  and  by  their 
votes  insist  upon  leaving  the  states  under  the  necessity  of  imposing 
direct  taxes  on  the  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  poor,  and  all  the 
while  set  up  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor !  Really,  sir, 
the  best  friends  appear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  tbMr 
greatest  enemies  their  best  firiends. 

The  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  have  firightened  themselves,  and 
have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dangers  to  spiiiig  firom  thus 
measure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day !  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  Senator  fiK>m  South  Caro- 
lina, he  apprised  us  of  the  precise  sum — one  million  of  dollars — ^which 
was  adequate  to  the  corruption  of  his  own.  He  knows  best  about 
that ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could 
corrupt  my  state.  What  may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at 
this  time  I  know  not ;  there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant 
party  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  her  present  latitude  and  longitude. 
What  she  was  in  her  better  days — in  the  days  of  her  Rutledges, 
Pinckneys,  Sumpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses — we  all  well  know,  and 
I  will  not  inflict  pain  on  the  Senator  by  dwelling  on  it.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  vindicate  her  firom  a  charge  so  degrading  and  humiliating.  She 
has  another  Senator  here  far  more  able  and  eloquent  than  I  am  to  de- 
fend her.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  should  be  most  unwilling 
to  think,  that  her  Senator  had  made  a  correct  estimate  of  her  moral 
power.  ' 

It  has  been  indeed  said  that  our  whole  country  is  corrupt ;  that 
the  results  of  recent  elections  were  brought  about  by  firaudulent 
means  ;  and  that  a  foreign  influence  has  produced  the  great  political 
revolution  which  has  just  taken  place.  I  pronounce  that  charge  a 
gross,  atrocious,  treasonable  libel  on  the  people  of  this  country,  on  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  ;itv^  otv  \\\iwVj  ^^^-   \  "ia  «ot  attribute 
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thb  calumny  to  any  member  of  this  body.  I  hope  there  is  none  who 
'would  give  it  the  slightest  countenance.  But  I  do  charge  it  upon 
0ome  (tf  the  newspapers  in  the  support  of  the  other  party.  And  it  ia 
xemarkable  that  the  very  press  which  originates  and  propagates  this 
loal  calumny  of  foreign  influence  has  indicated  the  right  of  unnatural- 
iied  foreigners  to  mingle  at  the  poles  in  our  elections ;  and  maintained 
the  expediency  of  their  owning  portions  of  the  soil  of  our  country, 
before  they  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  dwelling  long  upon 
the  idle  and  ridiculous  story  about  the  correspondence  between  the 
London  bankers  and  some  Missouri  bank — a  correspondence  which 
was  kept  safely  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  in  the  custody 
of  the  directors  of  what  is  vaunted  as  a  genuine  locofoco  bank  in  that 
state,  when  it  was  dragged  out  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  au- 
thorizing the  sending  for  persons  and  papers.  It  was  then  blazed 
forth  as  conclusive  and  damning  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
influence  in  our  Presidential  election.  And  what  did  it  all  amount 
to  }  These  British  bankers  are  really  strange  fellows.  They  are 
foolish  enough  to  look  to  the  safety  of  their  money  advanced  to  for- 
eigners !  If  they  see  a  man  going  to  ruin,  they  will  not  lend  him  ; 
and  if  they  see  a  nation  pursuing  the  same  road,  they  are  so  unrea- 
Bonable  as  to  decline  vesting  their  funds  in  its  bonds.  If  they  find 
war  threatened,  they  will  speculate  on  the  consequences ;  and  they 
■'will  indulge  in  conjectures  about  the  future  condition  of  a  country  in 
^ven  contingencies!  Very  strange!  They  have  seen — all  the 
"world  is  too  familiar  with — these  embarrassments  and  distresses 
brought  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Tan  Buren  and  his  illustrious  predecessor.  They  conclude  that,  if 
he  be  re-elected,  there  will  be  no  change  of  those  measures,  and  no 
better  times  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  if  General  Har- 
rison be  elected,  they  argue  that  a  sound  currency  may  be  restored, 
<x>nfldence  return,  and  business  once  more  be  active  and  prosperous. 
They  therefore  tell  their  Missouri  banking  correspondents  that  Ameri- 
can bonds  and  stocks  will  continue  to  depreciate  if  Mr.  Van  Buren 
be  re-elected ;  but  that,  if  his  competitor  should  succeed,  they  will 
rise  in  value  and  sell  more  readily  in  the  market.  And  these  opinions 
and  speculations  of  the  English  bankers,  carefully  concealed  firem  the 
"vrdgar  gaze  of  the  people,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  a  locofoco 
bank,  (what  wonders  they  may  have  wrought  xhftx^  Vivi^  \l<(^\.  Vm^\2l 
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JisdMedy)  nre^bragged  out  tnd  paraded  at  foil  proof  of  the  eomqt 
^xefcise  of  a  toeiga  iaflueaoe  in  the  election  of  Gteaenal  ilvniani  m 
Treiident  of  the  United  States.  W4iy,  air,  Oie  amount  of  the  wlMia 
40f  it  18,  that  the  gentlemen  caHing  themselves,  most  CTrOaeooaiy,Hia 
Democratic  party,  4iare  administered  the  govenM&ent  m>  badlj,  tiiat 
they  have  lotft  all  credit  and  confidence  «t  home  and  abroad,  sad  b»» 
<!ati8e  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  refosed  to  tnul  tiiem  aif 
longer,  and  foreign  hankers  will  net  trust  them  either,  they  vttar  * 
ivhining  cry  that  (heir  recent  signal  defeat  has  been  the  work  of  fi»» 
^eign  inflaenbe. 

Democratic  party!   They  have  not  "the  slightest  pietenrioK  in  iUi 
^enoikiinalMMi.  Au  the  school  of  1798,  in  w^di  I  was  ttt^ght,  ad  la 
w 'W&id^  i  imtft  ever  fiutliAdiy  adhered,  we  were  iBstmclBd  la  ba 
1  iratchftil  and  jedona  of  e»scotive  power,  enjoined  to  piactioa  eeoMi 
J  «ay  in  the  ptMb^disbarBenenta,  and  oiged  to  ratty  ^Mmfttlm'potqfkk 
-«ndnotatt«bho«r8elrestothenresid6alM«ar.   This  Will  JdhsH»i% 
fett^eracy.    But  Ao.  inodem  ^deaoocrate,  who  have  fMHoad  tilt 
\  ^tiMme,  have  reversed  all  these  whotesome  tnamna,  aiwtrhave  given  W 
democracy  a  totally  different  version.    They  have  nm  k  down,  as 
j^ey  have  xua  down,  or  at  least  endangered  State  rights,  the  ri|^  of 
{  iastruclion — edmirable  in  their  proper  si^re--4aid  all  o&er  x^itl^ 
'  t|y  perversion  and  extravagance.     Bat,  thank  God,  tme  demodacy, 
end  trae  -demoorats  have  not  been  run  down.    Thonsanda  of  disse 
^ho  have  ^been  decdved  and  4ekided  by  false  colora,  wffi now  eager- 
ly return  to  their  ancient  feith,  and  imite,  under  Harrison^  banner, 
With  their  okL  and  genuine  friends  and  principles,  aa  tfiey  weie  held 
et  the  epoch  of  1798.    We  shall,  I  trust,  be  all  once  more  united «i 
ft  fietemid  tend,  ready  to  defend  liberty  against  all  didigen  tiuift  any 
!(9ireaten  itat  JiOBEie,.and  tiieooaatry  against  all  that  shall  naeaaeak 
firom  abroad. 

filit  taretorn^romthis  digression  to  the  patriotic  afqprelMmakni  en- 
tertained by 'Senators  of  comipfien,  if  tbe  proceeds  of  the  piiblis 
lands  fliioidd  i)e  distnbeted  among  the  states.  If,  in  the  hands  of  Ihs 
^n^^  government,  tiie  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  coinqptioft,  why 
ahould  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state  gavemmienta  ?  Is  theve  leas  dn* 
^r  from  the  fbnd  if  it  remsin  undivided  and  concentrated,  tiuss  if  ft 
be  distributed  ?  Are  the  state  governments  .more  prone  to 
Ann  the  federal  ga^ejanneYji^     Xie  iMs  «Ma^  iwiiMMLaaMl- 
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this  caliUDDy  to  aoy  member  of  iftit 
-would  gire  it  the  slightest 
some  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
xemarkable  that  the  very  pieH  wi 
£ovl  calumny  of  foreign  indoeKe 
ized  foreigners  to  misgle  at  the  poks 
the  expediency  of  their  ownni^ 
before  they  have  renounced  their 


as  am  jrvp 


I  will  not  consume  the  tisae  of  u^  S^r^-ne  jx  cit^^auiic  unc  va^m, 
the  idle  and  ridiculous  story  aboc:  li*  c:«r»TO:oia«rjt  -jkv** 
Xiondon  bankers  and  some  Miscwn  fcazjk — &  k«2«^ 
was  kept  safely  until  after  the  FresiiKSLft^  -MCiiia-  a.  2it  cukuot 
of  the  directors  of  what  is  Taiutcd  as  a  g^sfCLJ^  Vxrjdx:^  auic  ii 
state,  when  it  was  dragged  ool  by  a  rcai&uBU'A  vT  ii«  j*s:iiidciR 
thorizing  the  sending  for  persoos  aad  pkfKsa.     k  wi*  u«a.  Vi 
forth  as  conclusive  and  daaming  evideaoe  01  Urf:  «xJi;«3Cfe  v[  a  irjr'scL 
influence  in  our  Presidential  electkm.    A&d  whBt  ciC  jc  «;!  cnMUt 
to  ?    These  British  bankers  are  leaTr  Kjai?^^  itl/ywt.     Tu*rr  act 
foolish  enough  to  look  to  the  safiity  of  xLar  xij'jonrv  ikchsicj^  v..  i;e« 
eigners !     If  they  see  a  man  going  to  rois,  ti^  wil  stA  ^sui  tua. : 
and  if  they  see  a  nation  poisaiog  the  noft  rvt/i,  liKy  je»  h  uib«^ 
Bonable  as  to  decline  vesting  their  findb  is  ka  ^»da.     H  tii«rr  Iimc 
war  threatened,  they  will  specvlate  on  tM;  ewanjgtmwi .  ui^  ^sw-r 
will  indulge  in  conjectures  aboot  tJM:  fiHoK  o^bcjukl  ^  ^  *^,ntu'jrr  xl 
given  contingencies!     Very  stnag^!    Ts^  lirr« 
world  is  too  familiar  with — t]y»e  rn  'iiriwii^ailt 
brought  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Suites  uj  u^  Ji^isumff^  ^  J4j 
Van  Buren  and  his  illostnons  pietkaeaesMv.     TjKy  ^^wj^iK^  r^u^.  ji 
be  be  re-elected,  there  will  be  no  chn4»s  <A  \t^j^  SMsMiur^^  asuc  s/. 
better  times  in  the  United  States.     On  ti^  ^AAnrr,  d  ^M:^:^a^  Hm^ 
rison  be  elected,  they  argue  that  a  sovbd  452rr*»rr  asrr  vt  /«^«'r«5C. 
confidence  return,  and  bosinesi  once  ikmr  be  «t;v%  w«c  yi^^^^f^m 
They  therefore  tell  their  Missouri  oaakicig  ffjn*s^/ju>^*A  *:? «r.  A  j;u^^ 
can  bonds  and  stocks  will  contiBtK  to  depnittkS^.  if  Mi.  V«,  i^w^. 
be  re-elected ;  but  that,  if  his  conpeta^ir  sh^/uJc  w-t^A^,  *i^  »a- 
rise  in  value  and  sell  more  readily  in  th*  Vittrk^    K$A  iuf^^  '^'^'^ 
and  speculations  of  the  Eag^isb  baok«rs,cai«iuJly  e^^je^^i^  U*^  tU 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  people^  aad  loctod  op  ia  tbii^  raijju  <;!  a  M^Xg,^^, 
bank,  (what  wonden  ttdHlAMi  wnpii|;^a  t](M«*.  \Mi^,  im^ 
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The  rival  plan  is  for  the  general  government  to  retain  fhe  pol^c 
[domain,  and  make  distribution  of  the  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  among 
the  several  states,  npon  equal  and  just  principles,  accordiag  to  the 
rule  of  federal  numbers,  and  ia  time  of  war  to  resume  the  |>roceed8 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution.    We  think  that  the  administration  of  Uie 
|>ublic  lands  had  better  remain  with  the  common  government,  to  be 
administered  according  to  various,  and,  perhaps,  confiicth^  views. 
As  to  that  important  part  of  them  which  was  ceded  by  certain  states 
to  the  United  States  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states,  -a  traot 
was  thereby  created  which  has  been  voluntarily  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  declke  or 
transfer.     The  history  of  public  lands  held  in  the  United  States,  de- 
monstrates that  they  have  been  wasted  or  thrown  away  l^  most  of 
the  states  that  owned  any,  and  that  the  gaaerai  government  has  dis- 
played more  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the  administraUoD  x>£  them 
than  any  ai  the  states.     While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  rerenue 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  or  exclusive  object,  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  this  great  national  property 
to  both  the  states  and  the  Union,  ought  not  to  be  altogetlier  over- 
looked. 

The  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  settles  this 
great  and  agitating  question  forever.     It  is  founded  upon  no  parUal 
and  unequal  basts,  aggrandizing  a  few  of  the  states  to  the  prejudice 
/  of  the  rest.     It  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal  foundation.     It  is 
a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now  in  being,  but  to  the 
territories,  as  states  shall  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  them,  and  to  all 
new  (States  as  they  shall  rise  tier  behind  tier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.    It 
is  a  system  operating  upon  a  space  almost  boundless,  and  adapted  to 
.  all  future  time.     It  was  a  noble  spirit  of  harmony  and  union  that 
i  prompted  the  revolutionary  states  originally  to  cede  to  the  United 
'  States.    How  admirably  does  this  measure  conform  to  that  spirit  and 
tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union !     The  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  one  fraught  with  more  harmony  and  union  among 
the  States.     If  to  the  other  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people, 
be  superadded  the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of  a  just  adminis- 
tration of  our  exhaustless  public  doman,  by  which,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  great  and  growing  levetwie  ^\x\dci  \1  ^toduces,  and  in  periods  of 
war  that  revenue  wiW  be  aippWe^  Vo  ^^  Y^osftCQ^Xo^  01  ^^^'tt.^we 
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vre  shall  be  forever  linked  together  with  the  strength  of  adamantine 
chains.  No  section,  no  state,  woald  ever  be  mad  enough  to  break 
off  from  the  Union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
-which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or  forty  moie  of  the  new  states 
should  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  this  measure  would  cement  them 
all  fast  together.  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  near  me, 
(Mr.  Linn,)  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  settlement  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon,  and  he  will  probably  be  gratified  at  no  veiy 
distant  day.  Then  will  be  seen  members  from  the  Pacific  States 
scaling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  descending  the  turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  fother  of 
rivers,  ascending  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  capitol,  to 
take  their  seats  in  its  spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud  of  the 
commission  they  bear,  and  happy  to  find  themselves  here  in  coandl 
with  friends,  and  brothers,  and  countrymen,  enjoying  the  incalciilaUe 
benefits  of  this  great  confederacy,  and  among  them  their  annual  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  issues  of  a  nation's  inheritance,  would  even 
they,  the  remote  people  of  the  Pacific,  ever  desire  to  separate  them- 
selves from  such  a  high  and  glorious^lestiny  ?  The  fund  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  these  great  and  salutary  purposes,  does  not  proceed 
from  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  soon  to  be  disposed  of ;  bat  of 
more  than  ten  hundred  millions  of  acres ;  and  age  after  age  may  roll 
away,  state  after  state  arise,  generation  succeed  generation,  and  still 
the  fund  will  remain  not  only  unexhausted,  but  improved  and  in- 
creasing, for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  measure  is  not  one  pregnant  with  jealousy,  discord, 
or  division,  but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing  measure 
of  compromise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic  object  the  har- 
mony, the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states  apd  ct  the  Union. 
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the  yindication  of  a  measure  which  has  met  with  a  fiite  so  omnerited 
and  so  unexpected. 


On  the  4th  of  April  last,  the  lamented  Habiisoh,  the 
of  the  United  States,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  President  Tyler,  who, 
as  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that  office,  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  He  firand  the 
whole  metropolis  wrapped  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sorrow 
and  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with  tears,  and  the  surrounding  hills 
yet  flinging  back  the  echos  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presidential  mansion  he  con- 
templated the  pale  body  of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  him,  and 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  death.  At  that  solemn  moment  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing 
"with  mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude — above 
all,  of  gratitude  to  that  country  by  a  majority  of  whose  suflSrages,  be* 
stowed  at  the  preceding  November,  he  then  stood  the  most  distin* 
guished,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  honored  of  all  living  Whigs  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  state  of 
mind,  that  President  Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  vduntarily,  promulgated  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a  coronation  oath, 
which  the  Chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under  other 
finrms,  takes,  upon  ascending  the  throne.  It  referred  to  the  solemn 
obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of  duty,  under  which  the  new 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which  had  devolved  upon  him, 
by  the  joint  acts  of  the  people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  the 
principles  and  delineated  the  policy  by  which  he  would  be  governed 
in  his  exalted  station.  It  was  emphatically  a  Whig  address,  from 
beginning  to  end— every  inch  of  it  was  Whig,  and  was  patriotic.  In 
that  address  the  President,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  embraced 
in  the  bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic  language : 

*'  I  shall  promptly  give  my  aanction  to  any  constitational  nieasnie  which,  origir^ 
atif^  m  CongretSf  shall  have  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  sound  circuUuiflf 
medium,  so  esunttaJUy  necettary  to  give  confidenee  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to 
secure  to  industry  it$  juU  and  adegwUe  rtwardM^  and  to  ro-aiabUtk  tkt  mtUic  pm- = 
perity.  In  deciding  upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end  proposed, 
OM  well  at  it$  conformity  to  the  amatitmion,  I  sfaaU  retort  to  the  fathen  tfifu  gnat 
Republican  tdioU  for  advice  and  instruction,  to  be  drawn  from  their  nx&  \wh%^ 
our  system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their  rrei  glQrio>Mcxa}mi^Ur 
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To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  Presideat,  I  believe  but  one 
interpretation  was  given  throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend 
and  foe,  by  Whig  and  Democrat,  and  by  the  presses  of  both  parties. 
It  was,  by  every  man  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the 
f  time  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired,  construed 
to  mean  that  the  President  intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground, 
and  to  regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a  National  Bank 
as  immovably  settled.  And  I  think  1  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this  was  the  con- 
temporaneous and  unanimous  judgment  of  the  public.  Reverting 
back  to  the  ^period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address,  could  any 
other  construction  have  been  given  to  its  language  ?  What  is  it  ? 
*^  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Congressy^'*  shall  have  defined  objects  in  view. 
He  concedes  the  vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  to 
industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its  or^;ia 
must  be  in  -Congress.  And,  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  qnali- 
fication,  which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  United  States  Bank  was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,ni 
deciding  on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and 
its  confomnty  to  the  constitution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  of  bis 
country  is  to  be  excluded,  are  Madison,  (the  father  of  the  constitu- 
tion,) Jefferson,  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of  repub- 
licans who  acted  with  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  those 
fathers  ?  But  President  Tyler  declares  that  he  shall  not  look  to  the 
principles  and  creed <of  the  republican  fathers  for  advice  and  instmo- 
tion,  but  to  the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What  exam 
pie  ?  Wiiat  other  meaning  could  have  been  .possibly  applied  to  the 
phrase,  than  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  duriif 
the  administration  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  ? 

Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  Washington, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and 
buyoant  hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their  promi- 
nent measures,  and  especially  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  far 
that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  anticipated  nothing 
hut  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  of  government; 
and  I  reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find, at  the  head  of  the 
Executivje  branch,  a  peisoxvaV  ^\^  ^\\\ac^  Si\^si4^^bom  Iliad  long 
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and  intimately  known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be  my  fault 
if  our  amicable  relations  should  unhappily  cease,  in  consequence  of 
any  di&rence  of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  always  perfectly  fiimiliar  with  my  opinion  on  this  bank 
question. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt  of 
the  plan  of  a  National  Bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President  had  been  misunder- 
Btood  in  his  address,  and  that  he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his 
constitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  hoped  that 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  a 
Bank,  competent  to  ful61  the  expectations  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  people,  might  be  established.  Under  the  infiuene  of  that  spirit, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  agreed,  first,  as  to  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed Bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there  was  something  exceedingly 
dutree  and  revolting  to  my  ears  in  the  term  <<  Fiscal  Bank,"  but  I 
thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose,  by  any  other  name, 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of 
the  substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the  contemplated  insti- 
tution, we  consented  to  that  which  was  proposed. 

2d,  As  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  Bank.  Although  Washixig- 
ton  had  passed  through  my  mind  as  among  the  cities  in  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  place  the  Bank,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  least 
eligible  of  some  four  or  five  other  cities.  Nevertheless  we  consented 
to  fix  it  here. 

And  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was  not  pro- 
bably a  solitary  vote,  given  in  either  house  of  Congress,  for  the  bill, 
that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching  power,  as  assert- 
ed in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally  incorporated  in  this 
bill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities  in  Congress,  but  in  a  friendly 
spirit  of  concession  towards  the  President  and  his  particular  friends, 
that  the  clause  assumed  that  form.  So  repugnant  was  it  to  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  other  House,  that  they 
finally  voted  against  the  bill  because  it  contained  the  compromise  of 
the  brancbii]^  power. 
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It  is  true  that,  in  presentiDg  the  compromise  to  the  Senate,  I  stated, 
as  was  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  he  acceptable 
to  the  President  or  not ;  that  according  to  my  opinion,  each  depart- 
ment of  the  government  should  act  upon  its  own  responsibility,  inde- 
'j  pendently  of  the  other ;  and  that  I  presented  the  modification  of  the 
(  branching  power  because  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  haying  ascertained  that  the  vote  would  stand 
twenty-six  against  it  to  twenty-five,  if  the  form  of  that  power  wUch 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  were  persisted  in.     But  I  neTer- 
theless  did  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  and  expectations  that 
the  bill  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President ;  and  this  motivsi 
although  not  the  immediate  one,  had  great  weight  in  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  the  compromise  clause.     I  knew  that  our  fiiendf 
who  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  were  actuated,  as  thej 
avowed,  by  considerations  of  union  and  harmony,  growing  out  of 
supposed  views  of  the  President,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not 
Mi  to  feel  and  appreciate  their  sacrifices.     But  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  were  mistaken.     Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions,  made  in  a 
genuine  and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been  returned  by  him 
with  his  objections.     And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  ob- 
jections, with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect 
respect,  official  and  personal  towards  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

After  stating  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Bank,  to  operate  per  se^  has  been  a  controverted  question  from  the 
origin  of  the  government,  the  President  remarks,  "  Men  most  justly 
and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endowments, 
their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have  in  regard  to  it,  entertained  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  opinions.  Congresses  have  differed.  The  i^ 
proval  of  one  President  has  been  followed  by  the  disapproval  of 
another." 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Preai- 
dent  considers  the  weight  of  authority,  pro  and  con,  to  be  equal  and 
balanced.  But  if  he  intended  to  make  such  an  array  of  it — if  he  in- 
tended to  say  that  it  was  in  equilibrium — I  most  respectfully,  bat 
most  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the  conjoint  testimony  of 
history,  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  prove  the 
contrary.    How  stands  ftie  c^vx^^Woxv  «l^  Xa  ^^  q'^\\s£sq&  ^€  Congresses  / 
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The  Congress  of  1791,  the  Cor.rr?^  cfT  ISZJ-U  -J.**  C:rr-.^  of 
1815-16,  the  Con«rress  of  1  S3 1 ->?>.£!:  ..it.*  -.v.r  :-*-*.- 1-.  C:  z:rr»*i, 
have  all  respecti rely  and  unec'-!v.>.il.j.  ar:lrr-«  u*  ■  i:i'-rD->  tea 
power  in  Congress,  to  establish  a  >"-..,— il  LaIi:  :  ::--^:t  ytr  vt- 
We  hehold,  then,  the  co::c'jrrTL:  '':,  :.  :i  .'.'.r  :  f---::  .  . :^'-^lr-s 
on  one  side.  And  what  Conjres?  i*  :h-rr*  :i  '.it  :  \  :•>  -*>::-  Tr.r 
Consrress  of  181 1  ?  I  was  a  mexr-rr  <A  '.i*  S*-^f.^  -z.  va::  i  *ii'-  ■■  .-..^i. 
it  decided,  by  the  casticz  vo!e  «  :h*:  Vl:^-?,-*^  ^*-.:.  trt  :.r.  .i.^  r-.- 
newal  of  the  charier  of  the  o!d  Bark  cf  tbr  Ui.:*-c  S-t_*i  a^c  I 
now  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  ihe  les-^-r.c^y  a  r^rfccy  'y^'x*:  \i.*:  ;  .  -. .  .t. 
by  declaring  that  it  is  within  ir.y  c*r:a:s  k£K-w>:sr-  u-a:  v,*:  :*^.  .<  .-.^ 
of  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  frorr-  a  r^-j^.M'A  a  m  .:  .v  ■,;  \zjt 
Senate  in  the  power  of  Con^*^s  t>  e*iai!*ii  a  Na:j>i*.  ct-.t:.  vut 
from  combined  considerations  of  iiexpecirx^  ai.<  rvijr.  ■^.  '.:,i,  ty. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate.  02  iLe  ccrirarr.  &  S  ka:-*-.  •r^t^  --tn«  x» 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Conzrws.  Ih^^  ir*  trr.>-i.:-  « 
Congresses,  stands  fire  for.  and  w>t  ooe.  of  a:  zim'j^i,  zr.r.  zjyx^ 
oney  against  the  power. 

Let  us  now  look  \l.\o  tL*  n*,*  ',:  t-:. v. :.•■.■  ir:.-*.-.,*:  :•,■••.  -.-^* 
opinions  of  Presidents  of  th*  M'u'^  S'jfe>n.  Frr^^i**:  Wb%:..j|^.vi 
believed  in  the  power  of  Corizrefts.  k^  &- ^•r-.rr^  a  -jaijt  •.  ,.  ?:» ii,- 
dent  Jefierson  approred  acts  to  -ixVrL'i  l-ft-- •-:>?%  .^y^  v.:^  :■•  :Ar--«  '/ 
the  United  States,  and  to  p-L-*L  c'-L'-r-r:*-.  *-:•  '.t*  '..v:  t^-.j^t  A  :.*: 
bank — acts  which  were  ceroid  «'  a*.:  T:it:£i'^:.v.-.  "wr-f^-**^?  '.rr/v  '.-^t 
assumption  of  the  anconstitciivna^i'.y  cf  '.L-i:  ::-«.-.£  rV*  x.'^m  c-v^^'S 
branches  be  extended  or  pu^^r-jj.*-!.:  b»^  li .?■:...;.  .-,:'  ','^-;  ^j,,;.  !;>w 
counterfeiters  of  the  paper  of  a  c'>;f-'-ra".lvL  •»•:..'::.  '*.::,':  .-.v^  «rjK.«'/  x,'/; 
\?ithout  any  authority,  ai^c  in  v-'/.a:!,,:.  of -ri^  <;^^*'^•./.'^*.  '„',  vi  •r*:  .v.'!. 
James  Madison,  not  wiihaiaLcir.^  tr.vr^  *-i;.v  z-::  .'^.■:'.  v.:.  '.:■.  :.*  fvJ 
entertained,  and  which  he  pro:.a:/'.y  ••.;-]  '.'zs^-.r':*:.*'.*:.  %*f/:*.;or,«-/:  av: 
signed  a  bill  to  charter  the  late  Ba:.k  o:  I'r.*:  r'f;!*/?^  V.al^r*  Ji  ,<  y^-;* 
fectly  well  known  that  Mr.  Mv::roe  nev*:/  ci  •r/eriAir,  ar.y  ft^;j  .-/.•'« 
or  doubts  in  regard  to  the  pow*:r  of  Co:-:rf*'fe-..  W^t*:^  im-ij,  af«'  f'/nr 
Presidents,  who  have  directly  or  oi'at/rra  :y  Ix^r**:  off;<;iJil  U:>lir(ioriy 
to  the  existence  of  the  bank  pow  er  \u  0/ri:r?'r*«.  A  ad  «  hat  I'l  ^fidi^fii 
is  there  that  ever  bore  nnequi vocally  opp'/fti^e  t«fSliiriOfiy  tlinl  <Jis« 
approved  a  bank  charter  in  the  senv;  inUiU'tf^i  by  l'n*%itUui  'I  yji'i  r 
General  Jackson,  although  he  did  apply  the  vetr;  powr  to  tin-  hill  Utf 
recharterii)^  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  SlaU*.«  \\\  \*<MJL^\\  \%  ^^^Mi 
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the  perfect  recollection  of  us  all  that  he  not  only  testified  to  the  niUiiy 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  declared  that^  if  he  had  been  ap« 
plied  to  by  Congress,  he  could  have  furnished  the  plan  of  such  a 
bank. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive  that,  in  reviewing  the  action  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government,  there  is 
a  vast  preponderance  of  the  weight  of  authority  maintaining  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  in  Congress.  But  President  Tyler  has^  I  pre- 
sume unintentionally,  wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  judgment  and  de- 
cisions of  the  third  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government  upon 
this  controverted  question — that  department,  whose  interpretations 
of  the  constitution,  within  its  proper  jurisdiction  and  sphere  of  actioQj 
are  binding  upon  all ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  cqpsidered  as  ex- 
ercising a  controlling  power  over  both  the  other  departments.  The 
[  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  its  late  Chief  Justice,  the 
illustrious  Marshall,  at  its  head,  unanimously  decided  that  Congress 
possessed  this  bank  power ;  and  this  adjudication  was  sustained  and 
reaffirmed  whenever  afterward  the  question  arose  before  the  court. 

After  recounting  the  occasions,  during  his  public  career,  on  which 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion,  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  char- 
ter a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President  proceeds  to  say : 

"  Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and  having  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and 
the  country  will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  of  the  character 
described,  without  surrendering  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men — ^all  confi: 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  people— all  self-respect— all  regard  for  moral  and  religions 
obligations ;  without  an  observance  of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  crime  which  I  would  not  wiualhr 
commit  to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would  justly  subject  me  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  scorn  of  all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  President,  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  that  it  appears  to 
me  he  has  viewed  with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  consequen- 
ces to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that,  surrendering 
himself  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too 
glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would  have  been  most 
happy  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto 
upon  the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his  country. 
Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate  who  yields  his  private  judgment  to 
the  concurring  auilaoiity  oi  ti\xmexo\]i&  ^^d^VaoA^  repeatedly  and  de- 
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liberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse  of  long  intervals,  by  all  the  de- 
partments of  government,  and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful  pe- 
nalties described  by  the  President  ?  Can  any  man  be  disgraced  and 
dishonored  who  yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  na4 
tion  ?  In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean  a  majority)  Congress,  and 
according  to  common  fame,  a  unanimous  cabinet,  were  all  united  in 
&vor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel  himself  humbled  and  degraded 
in  yielding  to  the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  ?  Does  any 
man  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular 
opinion,  rnd  at  a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, expose  himself  to  the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been 
portrayed  by  the  President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the  case 
by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  authority  of  repeated  precedents, 
settling  a  particular  question,  while  in  his  private  judgment  the  law 
"was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men, 
in  this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divided  it, 
"who  at  different  periods  have  maintained  and  acted  on  opposite  opin- 
ions in  respect  to  this  very  bank  question  ? 

How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution — that 
great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  purity  in  private  life — whose  patri- 
otism, intelligence,  and  wisdom  in  public  councils  stand  unsurpassed  ? 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  that  formed,  and  of  the 
Virginia  convention  that  adopted  the  constitution.  No  man  under- 
stood it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed  in  1791  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  upon  constitutional  ground ; 
and  in  1816  he  approved  and  signed  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  secret  history  connected  with  , 
the  first  bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance  of  Greneral  \ 
Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him  in  the  contingency  of  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  in  1815,  he  ap- 
plied the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank  upon  considerations  of  expe- 
pediency,  but  with  a  clear  and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter  one.  In  1816,  the  bill 
which  was  then  presented  to  him  being  free  from  the  objections  ap- 
plicable to  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  sanctioned  and  signed  it.  Did 
James  Madison  surrender  "  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men — 
all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people — all  self-respect — all  regard 
for  moral  and  religioaa  obligations  V^    Did  tYie  Tp\3iX^,\!t^<fc  Vx^H.x^a'^^^*^^ 
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giA^  Jameg  MadlBOOi  by  his  ianction  and  signature  to  the  ch|]rtGr> 
of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  commit  a  crime  which  jasdy 
subjected  him  ^'  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous  men  ?" 

Not  only  did  the  President,  as  it  respectfully  appears  to  me,  state, 
entirely  too  strongly  the  consequences  of  his  approval  of  the  bill,  Irat. 
is  he  perfectly  correct  in  treating  the  question  (as  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  done)  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide,  as  presenting  the 
sole  alternative  of  his  direct  approval  or  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Wsi. 
the  preservation  of  the  consistency  and  the  conscience  of  the  Presi- 
dent wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  restoration  of  the  blessing  <^  a 
sound  currency,  regular  and  moderate  exchanges,  and  the  revival  of, 
confidence  and  business  which  Congress  believes  will  be  secured  by 
a  JKatipnal  Bapk!  Was  there  no  alternative  but  to  prolong  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  bleeding  country,  or  to  send  us  this  veto!.  From  the 
administration  of  the  executive  department  of  the  goveounent,  donuf 
,the  last  twelve  yeus,  Jias  sprung  most  of  the  public  i^i,:i|rjblch  Jiave 
afflicted  the  people.  Was  it  necessary  that  that  ^ooioe  fjf.  snffering[ 
should  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conscience  of  the 
President  unviolated  ?  Was  that  the  only  sad  and  deplorable  alter- 
native ?  I  think,  Mr.  President,  there  were  other  alternatives  worthy 
of  the  serious  and  patriotic  consideration  of  the  President.  The  bilf) 
might  have  become  a  law,  in  virtue  of  the  provision  which  required 
its  return  within  ten  days.  If  the  President  had  retained  it  three 
days  longer,  it  would  have  been  a  law  without  his  sanction  and  with- 
out his  signature.  In  such  a  contingency'  the  President  would  have 
remained  passive,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any  accusation 
of  having  himself  violated  the  constitution.  All  that  could  have  been 
justly  said,  would  be,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  himself  in  the 
way  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  party  which  brought 
him  into  power,  of  the  Whig  Congress  which  ha  first  met,  and,  if 
public  .fame  speaks  true,  of  the  cabinet  which  the  tsunented  Harrisov 
called  around  him,  and  which  he  voluntarily  continued.  In  an  analo- 
gous case,  Thomas  McKean,  when  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  than 
whom  the  United  States  have  produced  but  few  men  of  equal  vigor  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  purpose,  permitted  a  bill  to  become  a  lew,  although 
in  his  opinion  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that  State.  And 
I  have  heard,  and  from  the  creditable  nature  of  the  source  I  am  in- 
<duied  to  believe,  al\]aoug\x\y\\\tLQVNCs^V%»t.^ 
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tlie  close  of  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  daring 
the  second  term  of  Mr.  Je£ferson,  some  consideration  of  the  qaestion 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  entertained,  and  that  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  if  the  charter  were  renewed,  it  might  be  effected  by  the 
operation  of  the  ten  days'  provision,  and  his  consistency  thus  pre- 
vcrvcQ* 

If  it  were  possible  to  disinter  the  venerated  remains  of  James 
Madison,  reanimate  his  perishing  form,  and  place  him  once  more  in 
4hat  chair  of  state  which  he  so  much  adorned,  what  would  have  been 
his  courscf  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even  supposing  him 
never  to  have  announced  his  acquiescence  in  the  settled  judgment  of 
the  nation  ?  He  would  have  said,  that  hi^an  controversy  in  regard 
to  a  single  question  should  not  be  perpetual,  and  ought  to  have  a  ter- 
mination. This,  about  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  long  enough  continued.  The  nation,  under  all  the 
forms  of  its  public  action,  has  often  deliberately  decided  it.  A  bank, 
-and  associated  financial  and  currency  questions,  which  had  long  slept, 
"were  revived,  and  have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  arduous  and  bitter  struggle  ;  and  the  party  which  put  down  the 
bank,  and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  our  currency  and 
finances,  has  itself  been  signally  put  down,  by  one  of  those  moral  and 
political  revolutions  which  a  free  and  patriotic  people  can  but  seldom 
arouse  itself  to  make.  Human  infallibility  has  not  been  granted  by 
Grod  ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater  on  the  side  of  one 
man  than  on  that  of  the  majority  of  a  whole  people  and  their  succes- 
sive legislatures  during  a  long  period  of  time.  I  yield  to  the  irresis- 
tible force  of  authority.  I  will  not  put  myself  in  opposition  to  a 
measure  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  voice,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  elevate  my  depressed  and  suffering  countrymen. 

And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have  suffered  the  bill  to  be-  ' 
come  a  law  without  his  signature  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest 
possible  disrespect  to  him,  nothing  is  further  from  my  heart  than  the 
exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long 
my  personal  friend — it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he  came  into  his  pre- 
sent office  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  people  did  not  foresee 
the  contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted  for  him  as  Vice 
President.  They  did  not,  therefore,  scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the 
care  which  thu^y  probably  ong-ht  io  have  doT\e,aT\4  'wcra\^\«?T^.  ^«t».> 
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jf.tbey  couMi  haye  looked  into  faturity  If  the  present  state.  #f  die 
j»ei  coald  have  been  anticipated — ^if  at  Harrisbarg,  or  at  the  poUa^k 
jlttd  been  foreseen  that  General  Harrison  "^ould  die  in  one  short 
iBonth  after  the  conunencement  of  his  administration ;  that  Vice 
President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the  Presidential  chair  ^  that:* 
bill  passed  by  decisive  majorities  of  the  first  Whig  Congress,  chartcs^ 
ing  a  National  Bank,  would  be  presented  for  his  sanction  ;  and  that 
)iB  would  veto  the  bill,  do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  1  express  the 
iBonyiction  that  he  would  not  have  received  a  solitary  vote  ia  tin 
aominatiag  convention,  nor  one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  state  Ja 
jth^UnioQ? 

'  Shall  1  be  told  that  tl^  honor,  the  finnness,  the  Mepefideaee  rf 
ihe  Chief  Magistrate  might  have  been  drawn  in  qoeslictti  if  be  bU 
l^^mained.  passive,  and  so  permitted  the  bill  to  become  a  law?  ) 
answer  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  saonsd^  apd:  ezaltoj 
v^ust,  created  and  conferred  for  the  benefit  of.  the  ankta^  and  not  for 
the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  fills  it.  CaniiiMi|^naaVTO>* 
putalion  for  finnness,  independence,  md  honor,  be  of  more  importaaoe 
than  the  welfare  of  a  great  people  ?  There  is  nothii^,  in  my  hnrabk 
judgment,  in  such  a  course,  incompatible  with  honor,  with  firmness, 
with  independence  properly  understood. 

Certainly,  I  must  respectfully  think  in  reference  to  a  measure  lib 
this,  recommended  by  such  high  sanctions — ^by  five  Congresses — hf 
the  authority  of  four  Presidents — by  repeated  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — by  the  acquiescence  and  judgment  .of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  during  long  periods  of  time — by  its  salutary  openr 
tion  on  the  interests  of  the  community  for  a  space  of  forty  years,  aai 
demanded  by  the  people,  whose  suffrages  placed  President  Tyler  ia 
that  second  office,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  first,  that  hs 
inight  have  suppressed  the  promptings  of  all  personal  pride  of  private 
opinion,  if  any  arise  in  his  bosom,  and  yielded  to  the  wiahes  anl 
wants  of  his  country.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  in  such  a  coime,  hs 
would  have  made  the  smallest  sacrifice,  in  a  just  sense  of  persoasl , 
^pnor,  firmness,  or  independence. 

But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  alternative,  to  which  I  allodei  asl 
jbecause  I  mean  to  inUuvale  that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  becansi 
I  am  reminded  oi  it  \>v  a  memots2(^%  a^«vX  m*^  Xdbtifl  ^vlmM 
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Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  after  the  Senate  had  paaied  the 
resolution  declaring  the  removal  of  the  public  depoaites  from  the  lata 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  derogatory  from  the  conati- 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  which  resolution  President, 
then  Senator  Tyler,  had  voted,  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Virginia 
instructed  the  Senators  from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
that  resolution.  Senator  Tyler  declined  voting,  in  conformity  with 
that  instruction,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  conform,  and  did  not  think 
it  right  to  go  counter  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia  were  his  only  constitu- 
ency, he  would  not  set  up  his  own  particular  opinion  in  opposition  to 
theirs,  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the  people  of 
twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation— compose  his  constituency  ?  la  , 
the  will  of  the  constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and  that  of 
twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded  ?  Is  obedience  due  only  to  the 
single  State  of  Virginia  ?  The  President  admits  that  the  Bank  ques- 
tion deeply  agitated  and  continues  to  agitate  the  nation.  It  is  incon- 
testable that  it  was  the  great  absorbing,  and  controllii^g  question,  in 
all  our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  it 
is  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.  All  doubts  in  thia 
respect  ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  speak  of  them  cm  evidence  of  the  popular 
opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majoiity  was  131  to 
100.  If  the  House  had  been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have  been  a  probable  ma- 
jority of  47.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  large  majority  of  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from  among  them,  and 
to  whom  the  President  seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ? 

I  pass  to  the  16th  fundamental  condition,  in  respect  to  the  branch- 
ing power,  on  which  I  regret  to  feel  myself  obliged  to  say,  that  I 
think  the  President  has  commented  with  unexampled  severity,  and 
with  a  harshness  of  language  not  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse  which  is  so  desirable  be- 
tween co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government.  The  President 
could  not  have  been  uninformed  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-aix 
Senators,  and  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  tViVtty ^H'ft  ^Rg^Wiiw^aif .  4 
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respectire  limits.  They  did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  it  an  open 
question,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  nor  that  a  State  should  be 
permitted  to  grant  to-day  and  revoke  to-morrow  its  assent ;  nor  that 
it  should  annex  onerous  or  impracticable  conditions  to  its  assent,  but 
that  it  should  definitely  decide  the  question,  after  the  lapse  of  ample 
time  for  full  deliberation.  And  what  was  that  time?  No  State 
would  have  had  less  than  four  months,  and  some  of  them  trom  five 
to  nine  months, for  consideration.  Was  it,  therefore,  entirely  correct! 
for  the  President  to  say  that  an  '^  unconditional  answer  is  claimed 
forthwith  ?"  Forthwith  means  immediately,  instantly,  without  de« 
lay,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  a  space  of  time  varying  from  four  to 
nine  months.  And  the  President  supposes  that  the  ''  high  privilege'' 
of  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  submitting  the  question  to 
iheir  constituents  is  denied  !  But  could  they  not  at  any  time  during 
that  Space  have  consulted  their  constituents  } 

The  President  proceeds  to  put  what  I  must,  with  the  gpreatest  de» 
ference  and  respect,  consider  as  extreme  cases.  He  supposes  the 
popular  branch  to  express  its  dissent  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which  is 
overruled  by  a  tie  in  the  Senate.  He  supposes  that  ''  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided  dissent,  and 
yet  the  Governor  may  exert  the  veto  power."  The  unfortunate  case 
of  the  State  whose  legislative  will  should  be  so  checked  by  executive 
authority,  would  not  be  worse  than  that  of  the  Union,  the  will  of 
whose  Legislature,  in  establishing  this  Bank,  is  checked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  President. 

But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  extreme  cases  brought  forward  on 
the  one  side,  might  be  met  by  extreme  cases  suggested  on  the  other  ? 
Suppose  the  popular  branch  were  to  express  its  assent  to  the  estab« 
lishmcnt  of  a  Branch  Bank  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which  is  overruled 
by  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate.  Or  suppose  that  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  by  majorities  in  each  exactly  wanting  one  vote  to 
make  them  two-thirds,  were  to  concur  in  a  resolution  inviting  the 
introduction  of  a  branch  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  Go- 
'vernor  were  to  exercise  the  veto  power  and  defeat  the  resolution. 
Would  it  be  very  unreasonable  in  these  two  cases  to  infer  the  assent 
of  the  State  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  ?  Extreme  cases  should 
never  be  resorted  to.  Happily  for  mankind,  their  affairs  are  but  sel- 
4Qm  a£bcted  or  influenced  by  themy  in  conaec^uetA%  qI  ^^yc  wd^tj* 
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V      The  plain,  simple,  unrarnished  statemeii{  of  the  case  in  this :  CoQ'* 
gress  believes  itself  invested  with  constitutional  power  to  authorize, 
unconditionally,  the  estabiiishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  SUlIcb 
and  Branches,  any  where  in  the  United  States,  without  asking  any 
'  other  consent  of  the  States  than  that  which  is  already  expressed  in 
.the  constitution.    The  President  does  not  concur  in  the  existence  of 
•■  that  power,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  pre- 
,    vious  assent  of  the  States  was  necessarv.     Here  was  an  unfortunate 
f     conflict  of  opinion.     Here  was  a  case  for  compromise  and  mutaal 
concession,  if  the  difference  could  be  reconciled.    Congress  advanced 
so  far  towards  the  compromise  as  to  allow  the  States  to  express  their 
assent  or  dissent,  but  then  it  thought  that  this  should  be  done  within 
.  some  limited  but  reasonable  time ;  and  it  believed,  since  the  Bank 
and  its  branches  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-six  States, 
if  the  authorities  of  any  one  of  them  really  could  not  make  up  their 
mind  within  that  limited  time  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  branch,  that  it  was  not  unreasonable^  after  the  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time  without  any  positive  action,  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  assented.    Now,  if 
the  power  contended  for  by  Congress  really  exists,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  here  was  a  concession — a  concession,  according  to  which  an 
unconditional  power  is  placed  under  temporary  restrictions  ;  a  privi- 
lege ofiered  to  the  States  which  was  not  extended  to  them  by  either 
of  the  charters  of  two  former  Banks  of  the  United  States.     And! 
J  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  President  reached  the 
f  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  "  far  better  to  say  to  the  States, 
Vboldly  and  frankly,  Congress  wills,  and  submission  is  demanded." 
Was  it  better  for  the  States  that  the  power  of  branching  should  be 
exerted  without  consulting  them  at  all  ?     Was  it  nothing  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they  desired  branches  or  not  ? 
How  can  it  be  believed  that  a  clause  which  qualifies,  restricts  and 
limits  the  branching  power,  is  more  derogatory  from  the  dignity,  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  than  if  it  inexorably  re- 
fused to  the  States  any  power  whatever  to  deliberate  and  decide  on 
the  introduction  of  branches  ?     Limited  as  the  time  was,  and  uncon* 
ditionally  as  they  were  required  to  express  themselves,  still  those 
States  (and  that  probably  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  greater 
number)  that  chose  to  announce  their  assent  or  dissent  could  do  so, 
and  get  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  branch.     But  the  President 
remarka  that  **the  Sta\e  may  ey^^ss^^^^x  ^^xcw'cwX.^^'^'w^^QJtmof 
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legislation,  its  dissent,  which  may  from  time  to  time  thereafter  ba 
repeated,  in  full  view  of  its  own  interest,  which  can  never  be  sepa- 
ntted  from  the  wise  and  beneficient  operation  of  this  government ; 
and  yet  Congress  may,  by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso,  overrule  its  law, 
and  upon  grounds  which,  to  such  State  will  appear  to  rest  on  a 
constructive  necessity  and  propriety,  and  nothing  more." 

Even  if  the  dissent  of  a  State  should  be  overruled,  in  the  manner 
supposed  by  the  President,  how  is  the  condition  of  that  State  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  asserted  in  the  charter  ?  There  would  have 
beei^  at  least  the  power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  if  the  dissent  were  expressed,  no  branch  would  be 
introduced.  The  last  proviso  to  which  the  President  refers  is  in 
these  words: 

"And  provided,  neyerthelesB,  That  whenever  it  ihtll  become  necessary  and  proi>er 
for  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  poweia  granted  by  the  constitution  to  estab- 
Urii  an  office  or  offices  in  any  of  the  States  whatever,  and  the  establishment  thereof 
riiall  be  directed  by  law,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directors  to  establish  such 
office  or  offices  accordingly." 

,  ,  This  proviso  was  intended  to  reserve  a  power  to  Congress  to  com- 
pel the*  Bank  to  establish  branches,  if  the  establishment  of  them 
should  be  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  of  this  government,  not- 
withstanding the  dissent  of  a  State.  If,  for  example,  a  state  had 
once  conditionally  dissented  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  and 
afterwards  assented,  the  Bank  could  not  have  been  compelled,  with- 
out this  reservation  of  power,  to  establish  the  branch,  however  urgent 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury  might  be. 

The  President,  I  think,  ought  to  have  seen  in  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
aa  I  know.  It  does  not  assert  the  power ;  it  employs  the  language 
of  the  constitution  itself,  leaving  every  one  free  to  interpret  that  lan- 
guage according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  instrument. 

Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  speak  of  its  being  ^'  the  language 
of  the  master  to  the  vassal,"  of  "  this  iron  rule,"  that  "  Congress 
wills  and  submission  is  demanded  ?''  What  is  this  whole  federal  go- 
vernment but  a  mass  of  powers  abstracted  from  the  sovereignty  o£ 
the  several  Shitesj  and  wielded  by  an  orgatnzed  ^^ettiTSi^tX  Vsft  ^^\& 
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common  defence  and  general  welfare,  according  to  the  grants  of  the 
constitution  ?  These  powers  are  necessarily  supreme  ;  the  constitu- 
tion, the  acts  of  Congress,  and  treaties  being  so  declared  by  the  express 
words  of  the  constitution.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  government 
acts  within  the  power  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  submission 
and  obedience  are  due  from  all ;  from  States  as  well  as  from  persons. 
And  if  this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a  vassal,  of  State  sub- 
jection and  Congressional  domination,  it  is  the  constitution,  created 
or  consented  to  by  the  States,  that  ordains  these  relations,  nor  can  it 
be  aaid,  in  the  contingency  supposed,  that  an  act  of  Congress  has 
repealed  an  act  of  State  legislation.  Undoubtefdly  in  ease  of  a  coih 
flict  between  a  State  constitution  or  State  law,  and  the  constitutioii 
of  the  United  States  or  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
the  State  constitution  and  the  State  law  would  yield.  But  it  could 
not  at  least  be  formally  or  technically  said  that  the  State  eonstitotiOB 
or  law  was  repealed.  Its  operation  would  be  suspended  or  abroga- 
ted by  the  necessary  predominance  of  the  paramount  anthority 

The  President  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  that  provi- 
sion in  the  clause  which  declares  that  a  branch  being  once  established, 
It  should  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn  or  removed  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  Congress.  That  provision  was  intended  to  operate 
both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  And  considering  the  changes  and 
fluctuations  in  public  sentiment  in  some  of  the  states  within  the  last 
few  years,  was  the  security  against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provision 
Tinreasonable  ?  One  legislature  might  invite  a  branch,  which  the 
next  might  attempt,  by  penal  or  other  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We 
have  had  such  examples  heretofore  ;  and  I.  cannot  think  that  it  was 
unwise  to  profit  by  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provision 
was  contained  in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  message,  that 
scheme  could  laot  have  obtained  his  sanction  if  Congress  had  passed 
it  without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  authorized,  what  is  termed  by 
the  President,  local  discounts,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  constitu- 
^  lion  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  having  that 
faculty.     He  says,  indeed, 

**  I  rec^ard  the  bill  as  asserting  for  Congress  the  right  to  incorporate  a  United  States 
Bnnk,  with  power  and  right  to  establlHh  offices  of  discotint  ana  deposite  in  the  sere- 
imi  SUitem  at  this  Umon,  with  or  tmtKowt  tKdr  ccmMta  ;  o.  ¥Tvn.cii^  to  viki^  /  havi  d' 
ii>ay$  heretofbre  htm  o/pfmA^  and  takiich  eait  «sn>iT  tjbtavw  Ttvy  va-MX^xm?^ 
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I  pass  with  pleasure  from  this  painful  theme ;  deeply  regretting 
;hat  I  have  been  constrained  so  long  to  dwell  on  it.     On  a  former  oc- 
casion I  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opin« 
ion  between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  the  point  of 
iifierence  might  be  developed,  and  it  would  be  then  seen  whether 
they  could  be  brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  corresponding  with 
the  public  hopes  and  expectations.     I  regret  that  the  President  has 
lot,  in  this  message,  favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit  exhi- 
MtioD  of  his  views.     It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  is  decidedly  / 
apposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bl^)k  of  the  United  States— ' 
brmed  after  the  two  old  models.     I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred 
li&t  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not  have  received 
lis  sanction.     He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  he  has 
■eturned ;  but  whether  he  would  give  his  approbation  to  any  bank, 
ind  if  any,  what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.     I  think  it 
nay  be  collected  from  the  message,  with  the  aid  of  information  de« 
ived  through  other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concur  in  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operations  should  be  limited  to  dealing 
D  bills  of  exchange,  to  deposites,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulation, 
txcluding  the  power  of  discounting  promissory  notes.     And  I  under- 
tand  that  some  of  our  friends  are  now  considering  the  practicability 
»f  arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Pre- 
ident  Tyler.     While  I  regret  that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such 
iD  experiment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  determining 
rhether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bill,  after  I  see  it  in  its  ma- 
ured  form,  I  assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obstacle  or 
mpediment  in  me.     On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  them,  go  on ;  God 
peed  you  in  any  measure  which  will  serve  the  country  and  preserve 
I  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  departments  of  govem- 
sent.    An  executive  veto  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
sd  experience  of  late  years,  was  an  event  which  was  not  anticipated 
y  the  political  friends  of  the  President ;  certainly  not  by  me.    But 
;  has  come  upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amid  the  greatest 
Kcitement  within  and  without  the  metropolis.    The  question  now  is, 
IThat  shall  be  done  ?  What,  under  this  most  embarrassing  and  unex- 
ected  state  of  things,  will  our  constituents  expect  of  us  ?     What  is 
squired  by  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?    I  repeat,  that  if, 
fter  a  careful  examination  of  the  executive  message,  a  bank  can  be 
erised,  which  will  afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure 
MS  President V  •pprobatioiif  let  the  project  oC  aadv^\»xiiL>Qi^  ^^^mKsoN.^ 
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ed.    It  shall  encounter  no  opposition  if  it  should  receire  no  support 
from  me. 

But  what  further  shall  we  do  ?  ,  Never  since  I  hare  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation — a  period 
now  of  near  thirty-five  years — have  I  met  Congress  under  more  hap- 
py or  more  feivorable  auspices.  Never  have  I  seen  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives animated  by  more  patriotic  dispositions — more  united, 
more  determined,  more  business-like.  Not  even  that  House  wbiefa 
declared  war  in  1812 ;  nor  that  which  in  1815-6  laid  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  national  prosperity,  in  adequate  provisions  for  »  sound 
currency,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  lor 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  protection  of  Amerieti 
industry.  This  House  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  d 
of  a  large  deliberative  body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  bi^ 
pily  there  had  existed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  eo-opers- 
tton  between  the  different  departments  of  the  government  and  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  we  should  have  carried  every  measure  con- 
templated at  the  extra  session,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  our  pledges,  and  should  have  been  by  this  time  at  our  re- 
spective homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one,  and  an  important  one, 
of  that  series  of  measures  ;  but  shall  we  therefore  despair  ?  Shall 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and  sentiments  }  Shall 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  rash  and  intemperate  pas- 
sions and  counsels  ?  Shall  we  adjourn  and  go  home  in  disgust  ?  No! 
no !  no !  A  higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic  career  lies  before  us.  Let 
us  here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  do  our  duty,  our  whole 
/duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our  duty,  towards  our  common  country. 
We  have  repealed  the  Sub-Treasury.  We  have  passed  a  bankrupt 
law,  a  beneficent  measure  of  substantial  and  extensive  relief.  Let  ns 
now  pass  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands ;  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  district.  Let  us  do  all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can 
for  the  public  good.  If  we  are  finally  to  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes 
of  giving  to  the  country  a  bank  which  will  once  more  supply  it  with 
a  sound  currency,  still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  did  all  that  we  could  under  actual  circumstances  ;  and  that  if  we 
did  not  carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  was  only  because  to  do 
BO  was  impossible.  If  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session  to 
put  upon  a  more  stable  and  aa\Asl&c\.ot^  \^\%  ^^  c;\sxt^\«?{  and  ex- 
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obangei  of  the  country,  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  aome  way  will  bt ;' 
found  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by  an  amend* 
ment  of  the  constitution  limiting  and  qualifying  the  enormous  execu*! 
tire  power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  increased  majorities  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of  wise  and  salu* 
tary  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  pur« 
poe ;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  laudable 
endeavors  now  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  in  relation  to  a  new 
attempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home,  bearing  no  self-re- 
proaches for  neglected  or  abandoned  duties. 

[Mr.  'RiVKB  of  '\^iginia,  followed  Mr.  Clat,  in  the  debate.  At  the  conduiion  of 
Hi.  Rxvki'b  Temarks,  Mr.  Cljlt  addressed  the  Senate  in  rejoinder  ai  followi :] 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  unpleasant  discussion,  but  I  must 
•ay  that  I  heard  with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  remark, 
especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  indeed,  I  did 
many  of  those  which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation.  I  found  him  several  years  ago  in  the  half-way- 
house,  where  he  seems  afraid  to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet 
unwilling  to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  riddling  which 
the  roof  of  the  house  had  received  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank 
■ystem,  he  would  have  fled  some  where  else  for  refuge ;  but  there 
he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless 
storm.  The  Sub-Treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is  aban- 
doned— the  United  States  Bank  Bill  is  vetoed — and  now  when  there  / 
is  as  complete  and  perfect  a  re-union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  ever  there  was  under  General  Jack- 
son or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Senator  is  for  doing  nothing  !  The  Sena* 
tor  is  for  going  home,  leaving  the  treasury  and  the  country  in  their 
lawless  condition  !  Yet  no  man  has  heretofore,  more  than  he  has, 
deplored  and  deprecated  a  state  of  things  so  utterly  unsafe,  and  re- 
pugnant to  all  just  precautions,  indicated  alike  by  sound  theory  and 
experience  in  free  governments.  And  the  Senator  talks  to  us  about 
applying  to  the  wisdom  of  practical  men,  in  respect  to  Banking,  and 
advises  further  deliberation  !  Why,  I  should  suppose  that  we  are  at 
present  in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon  the  subject.  Besides 
the  many  painful  years  we  have  had  for  deliberation,  we  have  been 
near  three  months  almoBt  exclusively  engroMediNvV^^^N^T^v^ 
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ject  itself.  We  bare  heard  all  manner  of  facts,  statements,  and  ar- 
guments in  any  way  connected  with  it.  We  understand,  it  seems  to 
me,  all  we  erer  can  learn  or  comprehend  ahuut  a  National  Bank. 
And  we  have,  at  least,  some  conception  too  of  what  sort  of  one  wiU 
be  acceptable  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  Yet  now,  with  a  rast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  crying  out  to  us  for  a 
Bank — ^with  the  people  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Misat- 
liippi  rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  it  as  indispensable  to  their 
well-being,  and  pointing  to  their  losses,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  suf- 
ierlngs,  for  the  want  of  such  an  institution — in  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  are  gravely  and  coldly  told  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  that  ire 
had  best  go  home,  leaving  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  uncontrd* 
ed  possession  of  the  President,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a 
Party  Bank !  Why  sir,  does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  coa- 
flicting  opinions  which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  believe  that 
we  ever  can  make  a  Bank  but  by  the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in 
fcvor  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  I 
deprecate  this  expression  iji  opinion  from  that  gentleman  the  more, 
because,  although  the  honorable  Senator  professes  not  to  know  the 
opinions  of  the  President,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those  opinions  and 
his  own  ;  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all  the 
fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  Privy  Council  There  is  a  rumor 
abroad  that  a  cabal  exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — ^the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party — the  dispersion  of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session  ;  and  a  total  change  in  ^t, 
in  the  whole  face  of  our  political  affairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade 
myself,  that  the  honorable  Senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but  1  must  say  that  there  has  been 
displayed  by  the  honorable  Senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  astonish- 
ing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost  all  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  a  perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding ; 
for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intentionally  misrepre- 
senting— the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the  address,  which  as  a 
man  of  honor,  and  as  a  Senator,  1  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to  make 
to  this  body. 

The  Senator  begins  w\\]h  fwc^m^  Wv^\.\  ^^-w^j^  ^Vi '^\«!^\dftnt  with 
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perfidy !"  Did  I  uae  any  such  language  ?  I  appeal  to  every  gen*  / 
tleman  who  heard  me  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single  instance  gone 
beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of  the  executive  objectiona 
to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with  '^  arraigning"  the  President, , 
"with  indicting  him  in  various  counts^  and  with  imputing  to  him  mo-: 
lives  such  as  I  never  even  intimated  or  dreamed,  and  that,  when  I 
was  constantly  expressing,  over  and  over,  my  personal  respect  and 
regard  for  President  Tyler,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  intimate 
persona]  friendship  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  while  I  expressly 
■aid  that  if  that  friendship  should  now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not 
be  my  £etult !  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable  motive  can 
I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President,  or  to  break  up  the  Whig  party  ?  ' 
What  earthly  motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  result  than 
that  that  party  shall  remain  in  perfect  harmony,  undivided,  and  shall 
move  undismayed,  boldly  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  the  idl-important  public  objects  which  it  has  avowed  to  be 
its  aim  ?  What  imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other  than  / 
the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party  ?  Bat  that ' 
there  may  be  designs  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  indi- 
viduuls  to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  President,  and  to 
represent  me  as  personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine — indi- 
Tiduals  who  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a 
third  party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to 
compose  a  decent  corporal's  guard.  I  fear  there  are  such  individuals, 
though  I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  as  being  himself  one  of  them. 
What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this  entire 
aession  of  Congress  !  That  of  the  cherished  and  confidential  friends 
of  John  Tyler,  persons  who  boast  and  claim  to  be,  par  excelknce^  his 
exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  being  the  bitter,  systematic,  deter- 
mined, uncompromising  opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  John 
Tyler's  administration !  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  example 
presented,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  I 
bave  myself  known  the  President  too  long,  and  cherish  toward  him 
too  sincere  a  friendship,  to  allow  my  feelings  to  be  affected  or  aliena* 
ted  by  any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to-day.  If  the  President 
chooses — which  I  am  sure  he  cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whis- 
pered into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart — to  detach  him- 
•elf  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
friendship  and  our  common  country.  I  now  repeat,  what  I  before 
Mid,  that  of  all  the  measures  of  relief  whifih  thft  &mexv»aoi  '^^^^ 
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bftT6  called  upon  us  for,  that  of  a  National  Bank,  and  a  sound  and 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly  and  importunately  de- 
manded. The  Senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank  ivas  not  the 
issue  made  before  the  people  at  the  late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one, 
my  own  conviction  is  diametrically  the  contrary.  What  may  have 
been  the  character  of  the  canvass  in  Virginia,  I  will  not  say ;  proba> 
bly  gentlemen  on  both  sides  were,  every  where  governed  in  some 
degree  by  considerations  of  local  policy.  What  issues  may  therefon 
have  been  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  below 
tide-water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however,  cf 
the  honorable  Senator  is  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  feir  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  Union.  I  can  tell  that  Senator  that  wherever  I  was — ^in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — in  Kentucky — ^in  Tennessee — ^in 
Maryland — in  all  the  circles  in  which  I  moved  every  where, ''  Bank 
c»r  no  Bank"  was  the  great,  the  leading,  the  vital  question.  At  Han- 
over, in  Virginia,  during  the  last  summer,  at  one  of  the  inost  remark- 
able and  respectable,  and  gratifying  assemblages  that  1  ever  attended, 
I  distinctly  announced  my  conviction  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  indispensable.  As  to  the  opinions  of  General  Harrison,  1  know 
that,  like  many  others,  he  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Bank  ;  but  I  also  know  that,  as  the  election  approached, 
his  opinions  turned  more  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank ;  and  I  speak 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  his  opinions,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  no  more  doubt  he  would  have  signed  that  bill,  than  that  yon, 
Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that  chair,  or  that  I  am  addressing  you. 

I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
President  Tyler.  The  Senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting  a  direct 
veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern  and  unbending 
intrepidity.  1  hope  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness — all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human  life — 
whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not  easily 
swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace — a  stout 
heart  and  a  steady  eye  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor  transient,  perishing 
frame,  I  may  without  disparagemant  compare  with  other  men.  But, 
there  ia  a  sort  Of  ccmrage,  wVivcV^  traxOKV;  ccyo^eoa  \t^  I  do  not  pes- 
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boldnew  to  which  I  dare  not  aspirey  a  valor  which  I  cannot  / 
covet.  I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  hap-  ' 
pineal  of  my  country.  That  I  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do. 
I  cannot  interpoae  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested,  a  power 
conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but 
for  my  country's  good,  to  check  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and 
glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I 
'would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and 
place  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity 
and  happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  difierent  from  that 
which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  rela^ 
tions.  Personal  or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  fjx>m  that  high- 
er and  nobler  courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  ofier  himself  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  his  country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  Senator  represents,  that  the  President  should 
have  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that  he  should 
resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  resignation  in  his  pub- 
lic life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  were  other  alternatives 
before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill ;  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  his 
consideration  whether  consistency  did  not  require  that  the  example 
-which  he  had  set  when  he  had  a  constituency  of  one  state,  should 
not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  constituency  commensurate  with  the 
whole  Union.  Another  alternative  was  to  sufl^r  the  bill,  without 
his  signature,  to  pass  into  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. And  I  must  confess  I  see,  in  this,  no  such  escaping  by  the 
back  door,  no  such  jumping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  Senator  talks 
about.  Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness 
iK>metimes  impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.  It  is  the 
greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want  of 
courage.  But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  ofi*ensive  in 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of  crimes  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions 
cannot  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  his  own 
personal  interests.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  firom  his  country, 
and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself.  The  high, 
the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriotism,  which  soaring  to- 
wards heaven,  rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things,  and  is 
absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting  thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory 
of  one's  country  are  never  felt  in  his  impetieltaVAft\»i««i.   'WaX^ 
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trioUsm  i^hich,  catching  its  inspirations  from  the  immortal  Qodj 
and  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  all  lesser,  grovelii^, 
personal  interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  yalor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself — that  is  publie  vir- 
tue— that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public  virtues  ! 

I  said  nothing  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  cob- 
form  his  judgment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, although  the  Senator  argued  as  if  I  had,  and  persevered 
in  so  arguing,  after  repeated  corrections.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I 
know  and  respect  the  perfect  independence  of  each  department,  actii^ 
within  its  proper  sphere  of  other  departments.  But  I  referred  to 
the  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  further  and  strong 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I  contended 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions  which  prevailed  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  which  the  President  is  a  disciple,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  example  already  eited,  he  ought  not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Vice  President,  in  March 
last,  when  interrogated  how  far  he  meant  to  conform  in  his  new  sta« 
tion,  to  certain  peculiar  opinions  which  were  held  in  Virginia,  he 
made  this  patriotic  and  noble  reply :  "  I  am  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  I  shall  be  govern- 
ed by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  constituents."  When  I  heard 
of  this  encouraging  and  satisfactory  reply,  believing,  as  I  most  reli- 
giously do,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  are  in 
favor  of  a  National  Bank,  (and  gentlemen  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  deny  or  dispute,  or  reason  it  away  as  they  please,  but  it  is  my 
conscientious  conviction  that  two-thirds,  if  not  more,  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  desire  such  an  institution)  I  thought  I  beheld  a 
sure  and  certain  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  thought  it  impossible  that  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  a  great  people,  who  had  bestowed  such  unbounded  and 
generous  confidence,  and  conferred  on  him  such  exalted  honors, 
should  be  disregarded  and  disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  my 
imagination  to  conceive  that  one  who  had  shown  so  much  deference 
and  respect  to  the  presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  dis- 
phy  less  toward  the  seuWmeuls  o^  \\i^  ^\xq\^  w-aivou. 
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I  hqpe,  Mr.  PrerideDt,  that,  in  performing  the  painful  daty  which  \ 
had  devolved  on  me,  I  have  not  transcended  the  limits  of  legitimate 
debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  the  assurance  to  the  Se- 
nate and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stern,  reluctant,  and  in* 
dispensable  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  could  have  forced  fjx>m  me  the 
response  which  I  have  made  to  the  President's  objections.  But  in- 
stead of  yielding  without  restraint  to  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  mortification  excited  by  the  perusal  of  his  message,  I  have  anx- 
iously endeavored  to  temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take,  by  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  by  the  personal  regard  and  esteem  which  I  have  ever  entertained 
fiNT  ita  jKresent  incumbent. 


ON  A  TRUE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  4, 1842. 


[On  the  25th  of  Febraary,  Mr.  Clat,  in  anticipation  of  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  submitted  to  the  Senate  Resolutions  indicative  oCthe  line  of  policy  upon  whidi, 
in  his  judgment,  the  Federal  Government  should  be  conducted.  These  Kesohitioai 
coming  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  as  follows ; 

Mr.  President  : — ^The  resolutions  which  are  to  form  the  sabject 
of  the  present  discussion,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  inirolviDg 
interests  of  the  highest  character,  and  a  system  of  poli^  which,  in 
my  opinion,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  In  discussing  them,  I  would  address  myself  to  you  in 
the  language  of  plainness,  of  soberness,  and  truth.  I  did  not  come 
here  as  if  I  were  entering  a  garden  full  of  flowers  and  of  the  richest 
shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea-roses,  the  japonicas,  the  jasmines  and  wood- 
bines, and  weave  them  into  a  garland  of  the  gayest  colors,  that  by  the 
beauty  of  the  assortment  and  by  their  fragance  I  may  gratify  fair  la- 
dies. Nor  is  it  my  wish — it  is  far,  far  from  my  wish — to  revive  any 
subjects  of  a  party  character,  or  which  might  be  calculated  to  renew 
the  animosities  which  unhappily  have  hitherto  prevailed  between  the 
!  two  great  political  parties  in  the  country .  My  course  is  far  different 
from  this  ,  it  is  to  speak  to  you  of  the  sad  condition  of  our  country ; 
to  point  out  not  the  remote  and  original,  but  the  proximate,  the  im- 
mediate causes  which  have  produced  and  are  likely  to  continue  our 
distresses,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  any  one,  in  or  out  of  the  Se- 
nate, has  imagined  it  to  be  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  indulge 
in  any  ambitious  display  of  language,  to  attempt  any  rhetorical 
flights,  or  to  deal  in  any  other  figures  than  figures  of  arithmetic,  he 
will  find  himself  greatly  disappointed.  The  farmer,  if  he  is  a  judi- 
cious man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has  first  laid  ofl*his  land, 
and  marked  it  off*  at  proper  distances  by  planting  stakes  by  which  his 
ploughmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  movements ;  and  the  ploughman 
fecordiDgly  fixes  his  eye  upon  tVve  stake  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
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destined  furrow,  and  then  endeavors  to  reach  it  by  a  straight  and 
direct  furrow.     These  resolutions  are  my  stakes. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first  meet  and  ob- 
Tiate  certain  objections,  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  or  may  be 
urged  against  them  generally.     I  learn  that  it  is  said  of  these  resolu- 
tions that  they  prer^ent  only  general  propositions,  and  that  instead  of 
this,  I  should  at  once  have  introduced  separate  bills,  and  entered  into 
detail  and  shown  in  what  manner  I  propose  to  accomplish  the  objects 
which  the  resolutions  propose.     Let  me  here  say,  in  reply,  that  the 
ancient  principles  and  mode  of  legislation  which  have  ever  prevailed 
from  the  foundation  of  this  government,  has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the 
general  principles  which  are  to  guide  us  and  then  carry  out  these 
principles  by  detailed  legislation.     Such  has  ever  been  the  course 
pursued,  not  only  in  the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  legisla- 
tive institutions,  but  in  our  own.     The  memorable  resolution  offerred 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  is 
no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  one — that  *'  the  power  of  the 
Crown  (and  it  is  equally  true  of  our  own  Chief  Magistrate)  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."    When  I  was 
a  member  of  another  legislative  body,  which  meets  in  the  opposite 
extremity  of  this  Capitol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great 
questions  of  internal  improvement  and  other  leading  measures  of 
public  policy,  to  propose  specific  resolutions,  going  to  mark  out  the 
principles  of  action  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out 
these    principles  by  subsequent  enactments.     Another  objection  is 
urged,  as  1  understand,  against  one  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  this, 
that  by  the  Constitution  no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  originate  any 
where  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not originate  such  a  bill ;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  contemplating  the 
condition  of  the  public  affairs,  and  in  the  right  consideration  of  all 
questions  touching  the  amount  of  revenue  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
shall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great  questions  of  expenditure  and 
retrenchment,  and  how  far  the  expenses  of  the  government  may  safe- 
ly and  properly  be  diminished,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to  de- 
liberate and  to  act  as  duty  may  demand.     There  can  be  no  question 
but  that,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  ot  revenue 
will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other  House  ;  and  if,  when  it  comes,  we 
shall  first  have  gone  through  with  a  consideration  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, fixingr  the  principles  o{  policy  proper  to  \>e  ^Mt^vsftftL  \\jl  x^^vsstw 
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to  it,  it  win  greatly  economise  the  time  of  the  Senate,  and  proportion- 
ably  save  a  large  amount  of  the  public  money. 

Perhaps  no  better  mode  can  be  pursued  of  discussing  the  resoln- 
tions  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present,  than  to  take  them  up  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  as  I  presented  them  to  the  Senate,  after 
much  deliberate  consideration.    The  first  resolution  declares : 

**  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  Government,  for  conducting  its  administratioa, 

to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  within  the  year  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 

year ;  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  treasury  notes,  to  8ai)ply,  in  time  of 

peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  successive  yean,  is  unwise,  and 

{  must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences." 

I  hare  heard  it  asserted  that  this  rule  is  but  a  truism.  If  so,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  that  it  is  one  from  which  governments  too  often  depart, 
and  from  which  this  government  especially  has  departed  during  the 
last  five  years.  Has  an  adequate  revenue  been  provided  within  each 
of  those  years  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  those  same  years  ? 
No :  far  otherwise.  In  1837,  at  the  called  session,  instead  of  impo- 
sing the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  what  was  the  resort  of  the  ad- 
ministration ?  To  treasury  notes.  And  the  same  expedient  of  trea- 
sury notes  was  ever  since  adopted,  from  year  to  year,  to  supply  the 
deficit  accruing.  And  of  necessity  this  policy  cast  upon  the  adminis- 
tration succeeding  an  unascertained,  unliquidated  debt,  inducing  a 
temporary  necessity  on  that  administration  to  have  resort  to  the  same 
means  of  supply. 

I  do  not  advert  to  these  facts  with  any  purpose  of  crimination  ot 
recrimination.  Far  from  it :  for  we  have  reached  that  state  of  the 
public  afiairs  when  the  country  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  when, 
as  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  we  shall  by  common  consent,  dispense 
with  our  party  prejudices,  and  agree  to  look  at  any  measure  proposed 
for  the  public  relief  as  patriots  and  statesmen.  I  say  then,  that, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  there 
was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  income  of  the  government  to 
the  amount  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  I  say 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  administration,  the  moment  they  found 
this  deficit  to  exist  in  the  revenue,  to  have  resorted  to  the  adequate 
remedy  by  laying  the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles  to 
meet  and  to  supply  the  defidency . 
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I  sbaH  floy  oothing  more  on  the  first  resolution,  because  I  do  hope 
that,  whatever  the  previous  practice  of  this  government  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  Senator  here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  truth 
of  the  general  proposition  it  contains.  The  next  three  resolutions  all 
relate  to  the  same  general  subjects — subjects  which  I  consider  much 
the  most  important  of  any  here  set  forth  ;  and  I  shall,  for  that  reason, 
consider  them  together.     These  resolutions  assert : 

**Tbat  rach  an  adrguate  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  bydatles  on  foreign  imports 
without  adopting  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  as  prorided  for  in  the  com- 
ptqnnoe  act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposed  and  assumed  as  a  rate 
that  would  supply  a  sufficient  revenue  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Go- 
Teniment." 

-  •*  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  so  as  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  tweotysix  millions  of  dol- 
lars— twenty-two  for  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of  Government,  two  for  the  payment  of 
tfa^B  existing  debt,  ond  two  millions  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies.*' 


**  That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
levenoe,  the  prinpiples  of  the  compromise  act  generally  should  be  adhered  to  ;  and 
that  eFpecially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  established,  from 
which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  possible.** 

The  first  question  which  these  resolutions  suggest,  is  this  :  What 
should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  government  ? 
Now,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  to  be  ex- 
act and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can  only  make  an 
approximation.  No  man,  in  his  private  afiairs,  can  say,  or  pretends 
to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  his  expenses  during  the  year:  that  must  depend  on  many 
unforseen  contingencies,  which  cannot  with  any  precision  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  approximation 
to  what  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount.  Before  I  consider 
that  question,  allow  me  to  correct  here  an  assertion  made  first  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  and  subsequently  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn)  and  I  believe  by  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen,  namely,  that  the  Whig  party,  when  out  of 
power,  asserted  that,  if  trusted  with  the  helm,  they  would  administer 
this  government  at  an  amount  of  expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  I  hope,  if  such  an  assertion  was  actually  made 
by  either  or  all  of  these  gentlemen,  that  it  will  never  be  repeated 
again  without  resorting  to  proof  to  sustain  it.  I  know  of  no  such 
position  ever  taken  by  the  Whig  party,  or  by  any  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  party.  Sore  I  am  that  the  party  generally  pledged  itself 
to  no  such  reduction  of  the  public  expenses — ^tiow^. 
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And  I  again  say,  that  I  trust,  before  such  an  assertion  is  repeated, 
the  proo&  will  be  adduced.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that  wUdi 
is  asserted  and  reiterated  comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The  Whig 
party  did  promise  Economy  and  Retrenchment,  and  I  trust  will  per- 
form their  promise.  I  deny  (in  no  offensive  sense)  that  the  Whig 
/  party  ever  promised  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  government 
to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  No ;  but  this  is  what  they  said : 
During  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  but  thirteen  millioiu, 
and  you  charged  that  administration  with  outrageous  extravagance, 
and  came  yourselves  into  power  on  promises  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditure ;  but,  having  obtained  power,  instead  of  reducing  the 
public  expenses,  you  carried  them  up  to  the  astonishing  amount  of 
nearly  forty  millions.  But,  while  the  Whigs  never  asserted  that  they 
would  administer  the  Government  with  thirteen  millions,  our  oppo- 
nents, our  respected  opponents,  after  having  been  three  years  in  pown*, 
instead  of  bringing  the  expense  below  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adam's 
administration,  declared  that  fifteen  millions  was  the  amount  at  which 
the  expenditures  should  be  fixed.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  McLane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  his 
Report  before  me  ,  but  as  the  fact,  I  presume,  will  not  be  denied,  I 
forbear  to  read  from  it.  He  suggests  as  the  fit  amount  to  be  raised 
by  the  Tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
as  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  now,  I  have  shown  that  the  Whig  party,  before  they  ob- 
tained power,  never  were  pledged  to  bring  down  the  public  expenses 
either  to  thirteen  or  to  fifteen  millions.  They  were  pledged,  I  admit, 
to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  de- 
duction whenever  it  could  properly  be  made  consistently  with  the 
public  service  :  that  process,  as  I  understand,  is  now  going  on  in  both 
Houses,  and  I  trust  the  fruits  will  be  seen  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  Unpledged,  therefore,  as  the  Whig  party  was,  as  to  any 
specific  amount,  the  question  recurs,  at  what  sum  can  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  be  now  fixed  .'' 

I  repeat  that  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.    I 

have  stated  it  in  the  resolution  I  now  ofier  at  twenty-two  mtlUont; 

and  I  shall  soon  show  how  I  have  arrived  at  that  amount.     But,  be- 

Are  I  do  that,  allow  tne  lo  csW  V\i<&  ^Wet^AicstL  ^^  N&n.^  ^nate  to  the 
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azpenditores  of  the  preceding  administration  ;  for,  in  attempting  to 
fix  ft  sum  for  the  future,  I  know  of  no  course  but  to  look  back  upon 
tbe  experience  of  the  past,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it 
the  probable  amount  of  future  expenditure.  What  then,  were  the 
expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  the  past  Administration  ? 

InlSST  the  amount  was $37,266,037  15  \ 

Inl838  it  was 89,455,438  85  -* 

In  1839 37,614,936  16 

Inlaw 28,226,533  81 

Making  an  aggregate  of. $142,561,945  46 

Which  gives  us  an  average  per  year  of  35,640,486  38.  The  sum 
I  have  proposed  is  only  twenty-two  millions,  which  deducted  from 
thirty-five  as  above,  leaves  a  reduction  of  $13,640,000 — being  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant  and 
profligate  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  they  told  us  was  so 
enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  great  <^  Retrenchment  and 
Reform." 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which  composed  the 
large  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion.    I  know  what  has  been  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  on  that 
subject — that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expenditure,  which 
may  never  occur  again.     Be  it  so ;  but  do  we  not  know  that  every 
administration  has  its  extras,  and  that  these  may  be  expected  to  arise 
and  will  and  must  arise  under  every  administraticm  beneath  the  sun  ? 
But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking  at  the  expenses  of  that  ad- 
ministration :  that  less  was  expended  on  the  national  defences — lesf 
in  the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifications — ^less  for  the  navy,  and 
less  for  other  means  of  repelling  a  foreign  attack,  than  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  expended.     At  present  we  are  all  animated  with  a  com- 
mon zeal  and  determination  on  the  subject  of  defence;  all  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  adequate  plan  of  defence,  as  well  upon  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  and  especially  of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fortifications 
in  a  better  state  to  defend  the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion.    We  feel  this  necessity,  although  we  all  trust  that  the  calamity 
of  a  war  may  be  averted.     This  calls  for  a  greater  amount  of  money 
for  these  purposes  than  was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration ;  beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  afi&irs,  unforeseen  ex- 
igencies may  arise^  and  do  constantly  occur  ^  esiiVva^  ^ox  q(^^\^^^\.^^ 
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priatioDs  needed,  which  no  man  can  anticipate*  Eveiy  ministry  in 
every  government — every  administration  Df  our  own  government, 
has  its  extraordinaries  and  its  contingencies  ;  and  it  is  no  apology  fot 
Mr.  Van  Barents  administration  to  say  that  the  circumstanaes  which 
oc<:asioned  its  expenditures  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar.  Making 
all  the  allowances  which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  inglorious  war  in  Florida — a  contest  which  has  profusely 
wasted  not  only  the  resources  of  the  Treasury,  hut  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation — making  the  amplest  allowance  for  this  and  for  all  other 
extras  whatever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last  administration  still 
remains  to  be  far,  far  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  these  resolutions  as 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  for  years  to  come.  It  must,  in  candor, 
be  conceded  that  this  is  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure ;  and  such,  if  nothing  else  were  done,  would  redeem  the 
pledge  of  the  Whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  another  light  Thirteen 
millions  was  the  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr. 
Adam's  administration,  which  terminated  thirteen  years  ago.  I 
should  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  his 
administration  in  1825  being  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  in  making  a 
comparison  of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  national  expenditures ; 
or,  at  all  events,  adding  one-half  of  Mr.  Adam's  term  to  make  the  pe- 
riod as  running  fifteen  years  back  ;  but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of 
this  perfectly  fair  calculation  ;  and  I  will  therefore  say,  that  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  years,  from  the  time  when  the  expenditures  were  thirteen 
millions,  I  propose  that  they  be  raised  to  twenty-two  millions.  And 
is  this  an  extraordinary  increase  for  such  a  period,  in  a  country  of 
such  rapid  increase  and  development  as  this  is  ?  What  has  occurred 
i  during  this  lapse  of  time  ?  The  army  has  been  doubled,  or  nearly 
so ;  it  has  increased  from  a  little  over  6,000  men  to  12,000.  We 
have  built  six,  eight  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  (I  do  not  recollect  the 
precise  number ;)  two  or  three  new  States  have  been  added  to  the 
Union  ;  and  two  periodical  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  na- 
tional population  ;  besides  whicli  there  have  been,  and  yet  are  to  be, 
vast  expenditures  on  works  of  fortification  and  national  defence. — 
Now,  when  we  look  at  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  consider  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
progress  and  growth  of  the  nation,  is  it,  I  ask,  an  extraordinary  thing 
^kat  at  the  end  of  a  period  ot  V^^^^^'ei  ^e«s«  o\n  ^^\^\)A\tuce8  should 
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increaie  fiom  thirteen  to  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  ?  If  we  take^ 
the  period  at  seventeen  years,  (as  we  fairly  may,)  or  at  but  fifteen 
years,  the  increase  of  expenses  will  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the 
]Nrop<»rtional  increase  of  our  population  within  the  same  period.  That 
increase  is  found  to  be  about  four  per  cent,  annually ;  and  the  increase 
of  government  expenditures,  at  the  rate  above  stated,  will  not  exceed 
that.  This  is  independent  of  any  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy, 
of  the  addition  of  new  States  and  Territories,  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  numbers  in  Congress.  Taking  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  to  be  nine  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  give  an  annual  average  in- 
creaae^f  about  $700,000.  And  I  think  that  the  government  of  no 
people,  young,  free,  and  growing  as  is  this  nation,  can  under  circum* 
stances  like  ours,  be  justly  charged  with  rashness,  recklessness  or 
extravi^ance,  if  its  expenses  increase  but  at  the  rate  of  $700,000 
per  annum.  If  our  posterity,  after  their  numbers  shall  have  swelled 
to  one  hundred  millions,  shall  find  that  their  expenses  have  augment- 
ed in  no  greater  ratio  than  this,  they  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
of  the  profuseness  or  extravagance  of  their  government. 

.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  while  I  have  fixed  the  rate  of 
expenditure  at  the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  viz :  twenty-two  millions, 
this  does  not  preclude  further  reductions,  if  they  shall  be  found  prac- 
ticable, after  existing  abuses  have  been  explored,  and  all  useless  or 
unnecessary  expenditures  have  been  lopped  off. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has 
favored  us,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
forms he  eflfectcd  when  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  of  this 
government ;  and  certainly  no  man  can  be  less  disposed  than  I  am  to 
deprive  him  of  a  single  feather  which  he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap  by 
that  operation.  But  what  does  he  tell  us  was  his  experience  in  this 
business  of  retrenchment  ?  He  tells  us  what  we  all  know  to  be  true 
— ^what  every  father,  every  householder,  especially  finds  to  be  true  in 
bis  own  case — that  it  is  much  easier  to  plunge  into  extravagance 
than  to  reduce  expenses  ;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  a  nation. 
Every  nation  finds  it  far  easier  to  rush  into  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  entrusted  to  its  public  agents  than  to  bring  down 
the  public  expenditures  from  a  profuse  and  reckless  to  an  economical 
standard.  All  useful  and  salutary  reforms  must  be  made  with  care 
and  circumspection.     The  gentleman  from  SowtK  Coxolvci^  ^\n^.% 
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that  the  reforms  he  accomplished  took  him  four  years  to  bring  about. 
It  was  not  till  after  four  years  of  constant  exertion  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  establish  a  system  of  just  accountability,  and  to  bring  down 
the  expenses  of  the  army  to  that  average,  per  man,  to  which  they 
were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task,  was  it  kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  or 
fitir  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  us,  as  they  have  done,  by  already  ask- 
ing, <^  where  are  the  reforms  you  promised  to  accomplish  when  yon 
were  out  of  power  ?" 

[Mr.  CAUoouir  here  rose  to  explain,  and  observed  that  what  he  had  again  aod 
again  said  on  the  sabject  ot  reforms  was  no  more  than  this,  that  it  was  time  the 
promised  reforms  should  begin ;  it  was  time  they  should  begin  j  and  that  was  all 
he  now  ad^ed.] 

Very  well ;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. We  could  not  begin  at  the  extra  session ;  it  could  not  then 
reasonably  be  expected  of  us ;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration when  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of  power  ?  It^  imme- 
diate and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the  government ;  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  machine  ;  to  look  how  it  acts  in  its  various  parts, 
and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injuriously  to  the  public  in- 
terest. They  cannot  at  once  look  back  at  the  past  abuses  ;  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do  so ;  it  must  have  time  to  look  into  the  pigeon  boles 
of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 
doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep  the  machine  of  government  in 
regular  motion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  Congress 
would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of  reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its 
peculiar  object  then  was  to  adopt  measures  of  immediate  and  indis- 
pensable relief  to  the  people  and  to  the  government.  Besides  which, 
the  subsequent  misfcwrtunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  well  known. 
President  Harrison  occupied  the  chair  of  Stale  but  for  a  single  month, 
and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let 
me  here  say,  do  them  the  highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  upon  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  state  of  things  which  they  supposed  to  exist 
did  actually  exist  or  not ;  but  believing  it  to  exist,  as  they  did,  their 
resignation  presents  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  high  station,  at  great  expense  and 
personal  inconvenience,  and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and  good 
Ikith,  which  the  history  of  any  country  can  show.  But  I  may  justly 
^  .«Jaiin,  not  only  on  behaXt  oi  V\i^  T%\At\x\%^^<ix^l«j:vea.jbut  for  the  whole 
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Whig  party,  a  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
apoils  doctrine,  and  of  all  those  hase  motives  and  considerations  which 
address  themselves  to  some  men  with  so  great  a  power.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a  great  and  exten- 
aiye  and  difficult  reform  throughout  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  a  process  like  that  can  he  attempted  only  during  a  regular 
session  of  Congress ;  and  do  not  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  now  in 
progress,  hy  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Congress  heen  committed  ?  and  that  an  extraordinary  committee  has 
been  raised  in  this  body,  insomuch  that  to  effect  it,  the  Senate  has 
somewhat  shot  from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit  by  establishing  a 
standing  Committee  of  Retrenchment  ?  If  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of 
the  War  department,  when  under  his  own  immediate  superintend- 
ence, I  may  surely,  with  confidence,  make  my  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  justice  and  liberality,  to  allow  us  at  least  two  years  before  he  re« 
jHToaches  us  with  a  failure  in  a  work  so  much  more  extensive. 

I  will  now  say  that,  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  an- 
nual average  expenditure  of  this  government  at  $22,000,000  from 
this  time  and  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre- 
clude any  further  reduction  of  expense  by  the  dismissal  of  useless 
officers,  the  abolition  of  useless  institutions,  and  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures.     No  man  is  more  de- 
sirous than  I  am  of  seeing  this  government  administered  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  duties  entrusted  to  us 
in  the  mani^ement  of  our  public  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
None  will  rejoice  more  if  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  reduce  our 
expenses  to  $18,000,000,  to  $15,000,000,  or  even  to  $13,000,000. 
None,  I  repeat  it,  will  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of  economy  more 
heartily  than  I.     None — none.    But  now  allow  me  to  proceed  to 
state  by  what  process  I  have  reached  the  sum  of  $22,000,000,  as 
proposed  in  the  resolution  I  have  offered.     The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  presented  to  us  estimates  for  the  current  year,  indepen- 
dent of  permanent  expenses  of  $1,500,000,  amounting  to    about 
1^,500,000,  which  may  be  stated  under   the  following   heads, 
namely : 

For  the  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous 1^4,000,997  85 

For  the  War  Department,  including  all  branches 11,717,791  27 

Nayal  Service a;W»^SX^^ 

yfakhfr t^A'WVSRfc'^ 
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And  here  let  me  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  army.  The 
department  of  War  comes  to  us  with  estimates  for  the  sum  of  $11, 
717,791  27  ;  and  those  who  look  only  on  the  surfece  of  things  may 
suppose  that  this  sum  is  extraordinarily  large ;  hut  there  are  many 
items  in  that  sum.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  going  to  show  that 
of  that  sum  only  $4,000,000  are  asked  for  the  military  service  pro- 
per— a  sum  less  than  is  demanded  for  the  naval  service  proper,  and 
only  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  left  the  department.  The  sum  was  then 
about  $2,000)000 ;  it  is  now  quite  4,000,000 ;  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides  the  raising 
of  mounted  regiments,  the  most  expensive  for  that  very  season  of 
any  in  the  service.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  South  CaroliDa, 
if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
army  is  not  at  this  hour  greater,  per  man,  than  it  was  when  it  was 
under  his  own  personal  administration.  So  I  am  informed ;  and  that, 
although  the  pay  has  been  laised  a  dollar  a  noonth,  which  has  reiy 
largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  its  estimates, 
amounting  in  all  to  $24,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  current  year, 
which,  with  the  $1,500,000  of  permanent  expenditure,  makes 
twenty-six  millions.  How  much  is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  for 
appropriatians  not  yet  estimated,  which  may  be  made  during  the 
session  by  Congress,  to  meet  honest  claims,  and  for  other  objects  of 
a  public  nature  ?  I  remember  one  item  proposed  by  my  friend  near 
me  (Mr.  Mangum)  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  building  of 
a  steam  ship,  an  item  not  included  in  the  estimates,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  has  already  appropriated ;  besides  which  there  are  va- 
rious other  items  which  have  passed  or  will  pass  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  When  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  he  made,  in  his  commn- 
nications  to  Congress,  constant  complaints  of  this  verypractice. 
He  well  remembers  that  he  was  ever  complaining  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  government  were  swelled  far  beyond  the  executive  estimates, 
by  appropriations  made  by  Congress  not  estimated  for  by  the  depart- 
ments. I  have  calculated  that  we  shall  add  to  the  $26,000,000, 
^mated  for  by  the  executive  departments  or  permanently  required, 
[iB9iBi  $1,500,000,  which  would  raise  the  sum  for  this  year  to 

isbn.nno. 
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Ho^  then  do  I  propose  to  bring  this  down  to  $22,000,000  ?  I 
have,  I  own,  some  fears  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  it ;  but  1 
hope  we  shall  so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and  prevent  unnecessaiy 
mppropriations,  that  the  total  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  that 
amount.  The  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  reach  such  a  result  is  this : 
I  suppose  we  may  effect  a  reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of 
^500,000.  That  general  head  includes,  among  other  things,  the 
expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  the  other  House 
has  already  introduced  a  report  which,  if  adopted,  will  cut  down  those 
should  expenses  $100,000,  though  1  think  that  they  be  reduced  much 
more.  I  estimate  then  $3,500,000  for  the  civil  list  instead  of 
^,000,000 ;  then  1  estimate  $9,000,000  for  the  War  department, 
instead  of  $11,717,000.  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  lately 
held  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committhe  of  this  body, 
he  expressed  the  apprehension  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  below 
$10,000,000,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  cut  down  to  nine.  As  to  the 
naval  service,  the  estimates  of  the  Department  for  that  branch 
of  the  service  amount  to  $8,707,500 ;  an  amount  I  think  far  too 
high,  and  indeed  quite  extravagant.  I  was  greatly  astonished  at 
learning  the  amount  was  so  large.  Still  I  know  that  the  Navy  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  justly ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  nation,  and  our  great 
resource  and  chief  dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  war ;  no  man 
thinks,  for  a  moment,  of  crippling  or  disabling  this  right  arm  of  our 
defence.  But  I  have  supposed  that  without  injury  the  appropriation 
asked  for  might  be  reduced  from  $8,707,500  to  $6,500,000.  This  ' 
"would  put  the  reduction  in  the  naval  on  a  footing  with  that  in  the 
military  appropriation,  and  still  leave  a  greater  appropriation  than 
usual  to  that  department.  The  reduction  to  $6,500,000,  is  as 
large  as  I  think  will  be  practicable,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  pro* 
posed  experiments  in  the  application  of  steam,  and  are,  besides,  to 
add  largely  to  the  marine  corps.  How,  then,  will  the  total  of  our 
expenditures  stand  ?    We  shall  have — 

For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government ^,500,000 

For  the  miliatary  service 9,000,000       ; 

.     For  the  naval  service 6,600,000 

For  permanent  appropriations 1,600,000 

For  appropriations  not  included  in  the  estimates 1,600,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of #22,000,000 

To  this  amount  I  suppose  and  hope  our  exi^ioaeA  tciv)  \^  \ft^^^> 
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until,  on  due  investigation,  it  shall  be  discovered  that  still  farther 
ductions  may  be  effected. 

Well,  then,  having  fixed  the  amount  at  twenty-two  millions  for 
the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  Government,  I  have  supposed  it  ne* 
cessary  and  proper  to  add  $2,000,000  more  to  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  existing  National  Debt,  which  is,  in  the  event  of 
the  loan  being  taken  up,  $17,000,000.  And  then  I  go  on  to  add 
$2,000,000  more  as  a  reserved  fund,  to  meet  contingencies,  so  that, 
should  there  be  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expenditures  beyond  $22,- 
000,000,  or  any  sudden  emergency  occur  which  could  not  be  aiH 
ticipated  or  calculated  on,  there  may  be  the  requisite  means  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  it.  Nor  has  there  been  a  single  Secretary  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  including  Hie 
respectable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Wood** 
bury,)  who  has  not  held  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  reserved 
fund  is  highly  expedient  and  proper  for  contingencies.  Thus  I  pro« 
pose  that  $22,000,000  shall  be  appropriated  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, $2,000,000  more  to  provide  for  the  public  debt,  and  the 
other  $2,000,000  a  reserved  fund  to  meet  contingencies ;  making 
in  all  $26,000,000. 

The  next  enquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  this  amount  ought 
f  to  be  raised  ?  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  foreign  imports,  and  either  of  them  presents  only 
ground  for  a  conjectural  result ;  but  so  fluctuating  is  the  course  of  com- 
merce, that  everyone  must  see  it  to  be  impossible  to  estimate,  with 
precission,  the  exact  amount  of  what  it  will  yield.  In  forming  my  es» 
timate,  I  have  taken  the  amount  of  exports  as  presenting  the  best  basil 
of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add,  that  at  the  Treasury  they  have 
taken  the  imports  as  the  basis  ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  I  understand,  on  comparing  the  results  arrived  at,  although  the 
calculations  were  made  without  concert,  those  of  the  Secretary  turn 
out  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  with  those  to  which  I 
have  been  conducted.  I  will  here  state  why  it  is  I  have  taken  the 
exports  as  the  ground  of  my  calculation,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  profits.  The  exports  are  one  means  of  making  foreign  pur- 
chases. Their  value  is  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  under 
the  act  of  1820,  and  the  returns  generally  present  the  same  value. 
.Hie  price  of  cotton,  as  an  eiLa.TXi\|\^^  ^\.\voTDfc^\^  ^'^^:^«  regulated  by 
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tlti  price  in  the  Liverpool  market.   It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  taking 
the  value  of  any  commodity  at  the  place  of  its  export,  you  reach  its 
true  value  ;  for,  if  the  price  realized  abroad  be  sometimes  above  and . 
sometimes  below  that  amount,  the  excess  and  deficiency  will  probably 
neutralize  each  other.     This  is  the  fairest  mode  for  another  reason  : . 
if  in  any  one  year  more  foreign  goods  shall  be  purchased  than  the  ex-  ' 
ports  of  that  year  would  pay  for,  a  credit  is  created  abroad  which  must  - 
be  extbguished  by  the  exports  of  some  succeeding  year. 

[Mr.  BucHAiTAA  here  inquired  if  any  deduction  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Glat  from 
the  exports,  to  pay  the  interest,  &c.  on  American  debt  held  abroad  1  Mr.  C.  replied 
that  the  Senator  would  presently  see  that  he  had.} 

I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  in  assuming  that  the  exports 
Ibrm  a  more  correct  and  reliable  standard  of  estimation  than  the  im- 
ports. However  that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence  between 
the  results  arrived  at  in  either  mode  fortifies  and  proves  the  calcula- 
tion itself  to  have  been  founded  on  correct  principles.  Those  results, 
as  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
House  ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  examine  them  before  I  rose 
to  address  the  Senate. 

I  will  now  show  you,  that  the  exports  from  1836  to  1841,  inclu- 
sive— a  period  of  six  years — amount  to  $621,004,125,  being  an  aver- 
age annual  amount  of  $103,500,687.  That  1  take  as  presenting  a 
safe  ground  of  calculations  for  the  future.  To  this  I  propose  to  add 
fifteen  per  cent,  for  profits — in  which  I  do  but  follow  Mr.  Ewinq, 
the  late  Secretary,  in  his  report  at  the  Extra  Session.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  profit,  (I  include  of  course  all  expenses  and  charges  of  every 
kind)  and  with  this  addition,  the  annual  amount  will  be  $118,957,187 
— say  $119,000,000.  Deducting,  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
American .  debt  abroad  $10,000,000  per  annum,  it  will  leave  a  net 
amount  of  $109,000,000.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  a  deduction;  the  debt  exists,  it  must  be  provided  for  ;  and 
my  fear  is  that  this  amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it.  I  think 
that  much  more  may  probably  be  needed  ;  but  certainly  none  can  ob- 
ject to  the  reserve  of  $10,000,000.  We  thus  get,  as  I  said,  a  net 
balance  firom  our  annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  $109,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  of  importation  how  much  is  now  free  from  duty  ? 
The  free  goods,  including  tea  and  coffee,  amount  to  $30^000^000  \  f\:o\3Pi 
which  amouDt  I  deduct  for  tea  and  coffee^  assMtsviti^  >Jci"^\.  ^^^  >K^\i^ 
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«dijeefed  to  Biodente  duties,  $12,(X)0,000,  kmTiog  the  am^^ 
articles  at  $lSfiOOfiOO;  deduct  this  from  $109/)00/)00,ihe  amount 
of  exports,  and  it  will  leave  a  balance  of  $91,000,000,  which  muj  be 
aasomed  as  the  amount  of  dotiaUe  artides  Hor  some  yean  to  cone. 
How,then,oot  of  these  $91,000,000  of  dutiable  goods  are  we  to  raise 
a  revenue  of  26,000,000  ?  No  man,  I  presume,  will  rise  here  inhii 
place  and  say  that  we  are  to  rely  dther  on  direct  or  internal  taxes. 
Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet  the  waves  of  popular  indignation  which 
will  flow  roimd  and  bory  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  pro- 
pose, in  time  of  peace,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ?  Tet 
this  is  the  only  resource  to  fly  to,  save  the  proceeds  €i  the  public 
lands,  on  which  1  shall  speak  {M^sently,  and  which  I  can  sati^  any 
man  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Tou  are,  therefore,  to  draw  this  amount 
of  $26,000,000  from  the  $91,000,000  of  dutiable  articles  imported, 
and,  to  reach  diat  sum,  i^  what  rate  per  cent  most  yon  go  ? 

I  shall  here  say  nothii^,  or  but  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of 
home  valuation — a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  oi^  (Mr.  Simmons,) 
than  whom  none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation.  He  thinks, 
as  1  understand,  that  there  can  be  devised  a  satisfactory  system  of 
such  valuation,  and  1  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  attempt.  I 
will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  $10,000,000,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without  reference  to  any 
thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the  amount  may  be,  we 
should  ourselves  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  we  lay  the 
duty,  and  not  leave  that  value  to  be  fixed  by  foreigners.  As  things 
now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners  fix  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  I  care 
little,  in  comparison,  what  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It 
is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  it  is  the  foreigner  who 
virtually  fixes  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty  paid.     It  is  the  foreigner 

^  who,  by  fixing  that  value,  virtually  legislates  tor  us ;  and  that  in  a 

j  case  where  his  interest  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  independent  of  all  considerations  of  protection,  in- 
dependent of  all  ends  or  motives  but  the  prevention  of  those  infamous 
frauds  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  our  custom-house — frauds  in 

.  which  the  foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  invoices, 
ready  to  be  produced  as  circumstances  may  require,  fixes  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  taxed— every  consideration  of  national  dignity, 

Justice,  and  independence  demand  \!ki<^  e\3X^%>aXxx>C^^^ 
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in  the  place  of  foreign.  What  effect  such  a  change  may  haye  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  amount :  I  think  the  rate  may  be  set  down  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-fiiye  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  value  of  im- 
ports. I  do  not  speak  with  great  confidence.  If  the  rate  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  then  it  would  add  only  five  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  established  by  the  compromise  act.  Of  course,  if 
the  home  be  substituted  for  the  foreign  valuation,  the  augmentation  ■ 
of  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  less  by  that  home  valuation,  ■ 
whatever  it  may  be.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question 
of  home  valuation,  and  leaving  that  subject  to  be  arranged  hereafter, 
I  shall  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation 
u  to  continue. 

I  then  return  to  the  inquiry,  on  an  importation  amounting  to 
1^91,000,000,  how  much  duty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  a 
net  revenue  of  $26,000,000?  The  question  does  not  admit  of 
perfect  accuracy ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation. Suppose  every  one  of  the  imported  articles  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  then  the  gross  revenue  will  amount 
to  $27,300,000.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  which  may 
be  stated  at  $1,600,000,  will  give  $25,700,000,  or  $300,000  less 
than  the  proposed  amount  of  $26,000,000. 

But  I  might  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  subject  which 
is  not  well  understood.  It  has  been  supposed,  when  I  propose  to  fix 
a  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed,  that  my 
meaning  is,  that  all  articles,  of  every  description,  are  to  be  carried  up 
to  that  point,  and  fixed  at  that  rate,  as  on  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes. 
But  that  is  not  my  idea.  No  doubt  certain  articles  ought  to  go  up 
to  the  maximum — I  mean  those  of  prime  necessity  belonging  to  the 
class  of  protected  articles.  There  are  others,  such  as  jewelry  and 
watches,  and  some  others  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative  value, 
and  therefore  easily  smuggled,  and  presenting  a  great  temptation  to 
the  evasion  of  duty,  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  less  rate. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  discrimination  allowed  under  the  maxi- 
mum rate  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  respective  circumstances 
of  each  particular  interest  concerned.  Since  it  will  require  a  duty  of  / 
thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  to  give  the  amount  of  $25,700,000/ 
and  since  some  of  them  will  not  bear  so  \i\^  ^  d^viV^  ^a  ^\\N.^  \RSt 
cent,  It  follows  that  leas  than  that  rate  V\\l  cetV».T\'5  x^ftX.  ^xivwet^Co^ 
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necessary  demands  of  the  goyernment,  and  it  may  in  some  particalar 
cases  require  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  order  to  raise  tbe 
proposed  sum  of  $26,000,000.    But  as  the  reserved  fund  of  $2,000,- 

000  for  contingencies  will  not  require  an  annual  revenue  for  that 
purpose,  should  the  amount  of  duties  levied  be  less  than  $26,000,000, 
or  even  between  24,000,000  and  25,000,000,  the  reserved  fund  may 
be  made  up  by  accumulations,  during  successive  years,  and  still  leave 
an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  $22,000,000, 
and  $2,000,000  for  the  public  debt.  I  now  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  a  very  important  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  connexion  with 
the  compromise  act. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  history  of  that  act 

1  will  on>y  say  that,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  thought  right 
that  the  country  should  make  a  fair  experiment  of  its  efi^t ;  and  that 
as  the  law  itself  met  the  approbation  of  all  paits  of  the  eoontiy,  its 
provisions  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from  ;  that  the  principles 
<if  the  act  should  be  observed  in  good  faith ;  and  that,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  duties  higher  than  twenty  per  cent.,  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  compromise,  then,  as  far  as  it  shoold 
be  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  been  animated,  in  the  propositions  I 
now  offer  to  tbe  Senate,  by  the  same  desire  that  prompted  me,  when- 
ever the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  opponents  to  stand  by  and  de- 
fend it.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  the  principles  of 
the  compromise  act  really  are. 

I.  The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  of  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  discrimination  below  it. 

II.  That  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per  cent,  should,  by 
a  gradual  process,  commencing  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  be  re- 
duced, so  that  by  the  30th  June,  1842,  it  should  be  brought  down 
to  twenty  per  cent. 

III.  That,  after  that  day,  sttch  duties  should  be  laid  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  such  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government ;  consequently  excluding  all  resort  to 
internal  taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  For,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  pendency  of  the  compromise  act,  a  bill  was 

Ipendiiig  for  the  distribution  oi  lYiose  ^xoc^«^. 
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IV.  That,  ttfter  the  30th  Jane,  1843,  ill  dutiM  should  ba  pcid  is 
ready  money,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  crediti. 

v.  That,  after  the  same  day,  the  aueMment  of  the  Talue  of  all 
iinporta  should  be  made  at  home  aad  not  abroad' 

VI.  That,  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articlea  ipecified  and  enu- 
merated in  the  act  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  the  benefit  of 
die  manufacturing  interest. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  principles,  of  the  compromise 
■ct.  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  most  erroneously  that  the 
rate  of  duty  was  never  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  There  is  no  such 
limitation  in  the  act.  I  admit  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
met  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  rate  of  daty  not  exceeding  twenfy 
per  cent,  would  supply  an  adequate  revenne  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  Then  we  were  threatened  with  that 
overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  Treasury  was  subsequently 
inundated  ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articles  which  should  b« 
liberated  from  duty  and  thrown  into  the  free  class.  Hence,  wines, 
iilks,  and  other  luxuries  were  rendered  &ee.  But  the  act,  and  no  | 
part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits  Congress  to  the  iron 
rule  of  adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  ciicum stances,  to  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  duty.  The  first  section  is  in  the 
(bllowing  words : 

"Ac  it  naeted,  Ice-  TiM  from  and  tSlet  Ihe  Ihirly-flm  Akj  ot  December,  aae  thou. 
■and  cighl  hundred  uid  lhirt;-three,  in  all  caaea  where  duti«  are  im;»Hd  on  Tor- 
aga  iniporU  bf  Ihe  rcI  of  Ihr  rourtcenth  day  of  JulVi  one  IhoOBand  eiglil  hnndrvd 
Uid  thinr-lwo,  tnlitled  'An  acl  lo  alter  and  amend  the  Kveial  acta  imposing  dntiet 
an  imporig,'  or  by  any  other  acl,  shall  eice^ d  twenly  per  centum  on  the  valae  there. 
»f,  one  tenth  partof  such  eioeea  (hall  be  deducted;  from  and  alter  the  ihiriy-fiist 
Ivr  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thitly-iive  anniher  lenth  pert 
Aereof  Bhall  be  deducted :  from  and  after  the  thirly-firsl  day  of  December,  one 
ionaand  eight  hundred  and  Ihiny-aeven  another  tenih  pan  thereof  sh all  he  deduct- 
sd  :  from  and  after  Ihe  thitly-fltat  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ind  thirty-nine  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted  ;  and  from  and  after 
;lie  thiny-flril  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  foriy-one,  one- 
ulr  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted  ;  and  from  and  aOcr  the  Ihir- 
inh  liar  "f  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fotly-iwo,  the  other  half  thereof 
lull  be  deducted." 

The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
txiating  duties  should  be,  by  the  30th  June,  1842,  brought  down  to 
wenty  per  cent.  What  then .'  Were  they  always  to  remain  at  that 
ate?    The  section  does  not  lo  declare.    "Kot  cnA^Sk'Ow&'W^vi^- 
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pec  ted,  and  was  not  so  understood,  but  directly  the  reverse  is  assert- 
ed, and  was  so  understood,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  required 
a  higher  rate  to  provide  the  revenue  necessary  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  third  section,  which  embodies 
most  of  the  great  principles  of  the  act,  is  in  these  words  : 

"  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  la^s,  as  mod- 
ified by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.  And,  from  and  after 
the  dav  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money; 
and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  bereD|r 
are,  abolished ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  lor  the  purpose  of  raising  such  reTeooe 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government ;  and,  from 
and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goodly 
wares  and  merchandize  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where 
the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.*' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more 
explicit  or  less  liable  to  misconception  ?  It  contains  two  obligations. 
The  first  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government ;  no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  squandering  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  I  admit  this  obligation  in  its  fullest  force,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  I  trust  that  my  friends,  with  or  without  my  aid,  will 
fulfil  it  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  But  the 
second  obligation  is  no  less  binding  and  imperative  ;  and  that  is,  that 
such  duties  shall  be  laid  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  such  revenue 
as  is  requisite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  governmeDt. 
The  source  of  the  revenue  is  defined  and  prescribed — the  foreign 
imports  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sources.  The  amount,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  be  specified ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  h9 
it  large  or  small,  allowing  us  to  come  below,  or  requiring  that  we 
should  go  beyond  twenty  per  cent.,  that  amount  is  to  be  raised.  1 
contend,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  to  impose  duties  to 
any  amount  whatever,  thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  cent,  subject  to  the 
isingle  condition  of  an  economical  administration  of  the  government. 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  act  ?  First,  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  shall  prevail  and  be  in  force  at  all 
times.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle.  There  are 
certain  vague  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  speci6c 
duties  and  discriminations,  which  I  am  persuaded  arise  from  a  want 
of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  have  had  the  advalth 
principle  practlcaWy  m  toxce  ev^t  b^xvc^  l\ve  compromise  act  wai 
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jpftssed;  and  there  hai  been  no  difficoltj  in  administering  the  datiea 
of  the  Treasury  on  that  principle. 

It  was  necessary  first  to  acertain  the  valae  of  the  goods,  and  then  to 
impose  the  duty  upon  them ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  act 
to  this  day,  the  ad  valorem  principle  has  been  substantially  in  opera- 
tion. Compare  the  difference  between  specific  and  the  ad  valorem 
nystem  of  duties,  and  I  maintain  that  the  latter  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  preference.  The  one  principle  declares  the  duty  paid  shall  be 
upon  the  real  value  of  the  article  taxed  ;  the  specific  principle  im- 
poses an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  unequal  in  value.  Co£^,  for 
example,  (and  it  is  an  article  which  always  suggests  itself  to  my 
thoughts,)  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a  specific  duty  has  been 
levied.  Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Mocha  cofi&e  iaf\ 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  cofi^  of  St.  Domingo  or  Cuba, 
yet  both  pay  the  same  duty.  The  tax  has  no  respect  to  the  value, 
but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles  of  a  specific  kind  alike,  how- 
eyer  various  and  unequal  may  be  their  value.  I  say  that,  in  theory,^ 
and  according  to  every  sound  principle  of  justice,  the  ad  valorem  \ 
mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  There  is,  I  admit,  one 
objection  to  it :  as  the  value  of  an  article  is  a  matter  subject  to  opin- 
ion, and  as  opinions  will  ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  fraudulently, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  frauds.  But  with  the  home 
Taluation  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,) 
the  ad  valorem  system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and 
will  be  liable  to  those  chances  only  of  fraud  which  are  inevitable  un- 
der any  and  every  system. 

Again :  What  has  been  the  fact  from  the  origin  of  the  government 
until  now  ?  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
has  been  drawn,  such  as  woolens,  linens,  silks,  cottons,  worsteds, 
and  a  few  others  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad  valorem  principle,  and 
there  has  been  no  difficult/  in  the  operation.  I  believe,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a  fixed 
rate  ad  valorem^  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  revenue  will  be  sub- 
jected to  fewer  firauds  than  the  injustice  and  frauds  incident  to  speci- 
fic duties.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  violation  of  our 
levenue  laws  has  been,  as  every  body  knows,  the  effort  to  get  in 
goods  of  a  finer  quality  and  higher  value,  admitted  under  the  lower 
rate  of  dviyreqwrecl  for  f hofse  of  a  lower  \aAwe.    TV?' Vwss$wis\^  ^^y:- 
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tleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbory,)  and  the  hGDonbk 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright,)  both  well  know  this.  But 
if  the  duty  was  laid  ad  valorem  there  could  be  do  motive  for  such  an 
effi>rty  and  the  fraud,  in  its  present  form  would  have  no  fdaoe.  In 
England y  as  all  who  have  read  the  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume, 
a  Scottish  member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  perceive* 
they  seem  to  be  giving  up  specific  duties,  and  the  tendency  in  the 
public  mind  appears  to  be,  instead  of  having  a  variety  of  specific  du- 
ties and  a  variety  of  ad  valorem  duties,  to  have  one  permanent  fixed 
rate  of  duty  for  all  articles.  I  am  willing,  I  repeat,  to  adhere  to  this 
great  piinciple  as  laid  down  in  the  compromise  act.  If  there  be  those 
who  suppose  that,  under  the  specific  form  of  duty,  a  higher  degree 
of  protection  can  be  secured  than  under  the  other  mode,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  the  actual  measure  of  protection  does  not  depend  upon  the 
form  but  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  b  levied  on  the  foreign 
rival  article. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  this  principle,  then  every  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and  fully 
carried  out ;  for  I  again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are  always  to 
remain  at  precisely  twenty  per  cent,  and  never  to  vary  from  that 
point,  be  the  exigencies  of  government  what  they  may,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  language  of  the  act,  nor  is  it  required  by  any  one  of  its 
provisions.  The  next  resolution  1  have  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  is  this  : 


Resolved,  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  Extra  Session  for  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  requiring  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  sas- 

E ended  in  the  contingency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent,  ought  to 
e  repealed. 

Now,  according  to  the  calculation  I  have  made,  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  in  question,  and  the  recall  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  from  the  States,  even  if  made,  will  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  great  increase  in  the  existing  rate  of  taxation.  I  have 
shown  that  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  will  not  be  too  much  to  furnish 
the  requisite  amount  of  revenue  for  a  just  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  And  how  much  of  that  rate  will  be  re- 
duced should  you  add  to  the  revenue  from  imports  the  $100,500,000 
(which  was  the  amount  realized  the  last  year)  derived  from  sales  of 
_p^e  public  domain  ?    It  w\\\  b^  b\it  the  difference  between  thirty 
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and  aboat  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent.  For,  since  thirty  per 
cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  $26,000,000,  one  per  cent,  will  bring 
about  $900,000;  and  every  $1,000,000  derived  from  the  lands 
will  reduce  your  taxation  on  imports  only  $900,000 ;  if  you  get 
$1,500,000  from  the  lands,  it  will  reduce  the  taxes  only  from 
thirty  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  or  if  you  get  $3,000,000 
as  some  gentlemen  insist  will  be  the  case,  then  you  will  save  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  thirty  per  cent,  and  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  will  be  the  whole  extent  of  benefit 
derived  from  this  land  fund,  which  some  Senators  have  supposed 
would  be  so  abundant  as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  additional 
taxation  at  all.  I  put  it,  then,  to  every  Senator,  no  matter  whether 
he  was  opposed  to  the  land  bill  or  not,  whether  he  is  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  this  trifling  difference  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  to  dis- 
turb a  great,  momentous  and  perplexing  subject  of  our  national  poli- 
cy, which  is  now  settled,  and  thereby  show  such  an  example  of  in- 
•tability  in  legislation  as  will  be  exhibited  by  the  fact  of  unsettling 
so  great  a  question  within  less  than  eight  months  after  it  had  been 
fixed  on  the  most  mature  consideration !  If  gentlemen  can  make  I 
more  out  of  the  land  fund  than  I  have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on  what  ground  they  rest  their  calculationa. 
I  say  that  all  the  difference  it  will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  in- 
creased taxation  is  the  difierence  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight 
and  a  half,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Will  you, 
I  repeat  the  question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and  confessedly  neces- 
sary that  more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
be  done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  the  country, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  will  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed  national 
question  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a  degree  the  amount 
to  be  raised  ?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view.  The 
resources  on  which  government  should  depend  for  paying  the  public 
creditor  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national  faith  and  credit,  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain  estimate  and  calculation.  But 
what  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  fund  so  fluctuating  and 
yariable  as  that  which  is  derivable  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ?  ! 
We  have  seen  it  rise  to  the  extraordinary  hight  of  $26,000,000  in  ; 
one  year,  and  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards  fall  down  to  the  low  : 
amount  of  $1,500,000!    The  next  resolution  affirms  a  propoaitiofi 
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which  I  hope  will  receire  the  nnanimous  coxMent  of  the  Senate.    It 
is  as  follows : 

Bnohtdf  That  it  ii  the  duty  of  goyenunent,  at  all  times,  but  more  especiallf  in 
a  aeaton  such  as  now  exists,  of  general  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  aistres,  to 
aboli^  aU  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all  unnecetBary  expenses,  and 
to  practice  rigid  economy. 

And  the  seventh  declares — 

Retdvtd^  That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ought  to 
be  gnatly  reduced ;  and  the  mileage  of  members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  more  clearly  defined. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  process  of  retrenchment  of  the  pub- 
lic expenses  and  reform  of  existing  abuses  ought  to  begin  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  here,  with  ourselves,  in  Congress  itself,  where  is  fooad 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  ci  the  government 
We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encourage  the  work  of  retrenchment 
by  our  own  example.  I  have  before  me  a  document  which  exhibits 
the  gradual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  from  1820  to  1S4U,  embracing,  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
divided  into  terms  four  years  apart,  and  it  shows  that  the  amount  of 
the  contingent  fund  has  advanced  from  $86,000,  which  it  was  in 
1824,  to  $121,000,  in  1828,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater  than  was 
proper  considering  the  progress  of  the  country ;  to  $165,000  in 
1832;  to  $263,000  in  1836,  and  in  1840  it  amounted  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  charged  that  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $384,333 !  I  am  really  sorry,  for  the  credit  of 
Congress,  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such  shameful, 
such  profligate  waste.  And  allow  me  here  to  say,  without  any  in- 
tention of  being  unkind  to  those  able  and  competent  officers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, (not  the  present  clerk,)  that  they  ought  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  great  and  sudden  growth  of  this  expenditure. 
How  did  it  arise  ?  The  clerk  presents  his  estimate  of  the  sum  that 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  Committee  oi.  Ways  and  Means,  being 
busily  occupied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  and  insert  it  at  once  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
But  I  Insist  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of  which  members 
of  Cotigress  may  with  some  decency  speak  to  their  constituents.  A 
miltttfry  reform  has  been  commenced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiresj  which  ought  to  be  foWowe^  \\^  \v€t^.    TV>»^  have  already 
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Stricken  $100,000  from  the  contingent  fund  for  both  Houses;  bat 
they  should  go  much  lower.  I  hope  there  will  be  another  item  of 
retrenchment,  in  fixing  a  reasonable  maximum  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  stationary  furnished  to  the  members  of  Congress.  If  this  shall 
be  adopted,  much  will  have  been  done,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  Congressional  extravagance.  I  am  told  that  the 
stationary  furnished  during  the  25th  Congress  averages  more  than 
d^lOO  per  head  to  each  member.  Can  any  man  believe  that  any  such 
amount  as  this  can  be  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of  profligate 
waste  and  profusion  ?  My  next  resolution  is  directed  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Judicial  department  of  the  government : 

Rudvtd^  That  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  Government  bAve,  et 
late  years,  been  greatly  increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a  vast  augmentation  of 
the  expenses,  and  such  an  one  as  calls  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Judicial  Department  haa  / 
sprung  up  from  $209,000,  which  it  was  in  1824,  to  $471,000  at  ' 
which  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
has  all  been  &irly  done }  that  that  department  actually  requires  the 
ejcpenditure  every  year  of  nearly  $500,000 }  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  District  Judges  and  the  Marshalls  who  have  great  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  Clerks,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  this  enormous  increase.  Without  any  intention  to  indulge  in  any 
invidious  distinctions,  I  think  I  could  name  a  district  in  which  great 
abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  they  are  in  any  other  district  throughout  the  country.  I  hope 
this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly  investi^ted,  and  that  some 
necessary  restraints  will  be  imposed  upon  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  in  a  bianch  of  the  government  which, 
for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and 
which  so  well  merits  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country,  there 
should  have  occurred  so  discreditable  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
its  practical  administration.     The  next  asserts — 

Retolvtd,  That  the  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreicn  pow- 
ers have  been  unnecessarily  extended  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  ought  to  bs 
reduced. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Adam's  idimmaln^iAOtL  Vlicist  xi:dSfiScMS&  ^ 
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fbreign  ministers  of  the  first  grade  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that  oC 
ministers  of  the  second  grade  has  nearly  tripled.  Why,  we  hare 
ministers  abroad  who  are  seeking  for  the  goveinments  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  and  the  governments  are  not  to  be  found !  We  hate 
ministers  at  Constantinople  and  Vienna — and  for  what  ?  We  have 
an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples — and  for  what?  There  was  tt 
the  last  session  an  attempt  to  abolish  this  appointment,  but  it  unfor- 
tunately failed.  One  would  think  that  in  such  a  one-sided,  unrecipro- 
cated diplomacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did  not  prompt  us  to  discon- 
tinue the  relation,  national  pride  would.  In  like  manner,  we  might 
look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent,  and  find  mis- 
sion after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  utility  in  re- 
taining.   But  I  forbear. 

On  the  subject  of  mileage,  I  hope  there  may  be  an  efS>rt  to  equal- 
ize it  justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and  that  the  same  allowance  will 
be  made  finr  the  aarae  distance  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by  water^ 
or  by  steam-route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained  by  hon- 
aontal  or  surface  measurement.  I  think  the  former  the  best  mode, 
because  it  limits  us  to  a  single  and  simple  inquiry,  and  leaves  no  open 
door  for  abuses.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  it.  The  next 
resolution  of  the  series  reads  thus : 

Revived,  That  the  frankine  privilege  ought  to  be  farther  restricted,  the  abusire 
uses  ot  it  restrained  and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating  distances  more  clearly  defined  and  prescribed^  and  a  small  addition  to  post- 
a|;e  made  on  books,  pamphlets,  and  packages  transmitted  by  mail,  to  be  graduated 
and  increased  accordmg  to  their  respective  weights. 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  most  direfully  abused.  We  have 
already  reached  a  point  of  abuse,  not  to  say  corruption,  though  the 
Government  has  been  in  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it 
has  taken  Great  Britain  centuries  to  attain.  Blank  envelopes,  I  have 
heard  it  said,  ready  franked,  have  been  inclosed  to  individuals  at  a 
distance,  who  have  openly  boasted  that  their  correspondence  is  free 
of  charge.  The  limitation  as  to  weight  is  now  extended,  1  believe, 
to  two  ounces.  But  what  of  that,  if  a  man  may  send  under  his  frank 
a  thousand  of  these  two-ounce  packages  }  The  limitation  should  be 
to  the  total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether  the  packages 
be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  at  a  former 
^  jM(Hi|  states  the  astounding  fact,  that,  of  the  whole  amount  trans- 
l4»  the  mailfi,  inf»ffy-j»rc  per  cei\t.  ^o^^  It^^  ^tJ\  ^\iV^  ^^t^I  let- 
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ttra  of  butiness  and  private  corresjpondence  have  to  defray  the  expeB- 
•es  of  the  whole.  It  is  monstrous,  and  calls  loudly  for  some  provi- 
aion  to  equalize  the  charge.  The  present  postage  on  letters  is  enor- 
mously high  in  proportion  to  the  other  business  of  the  country  If 
you  will  refuse  to  carry  those  packages,  which  are  now  transmitted 
by  mail,  simply  because,  in  that  mode,  they  can  travel  free  of  cost, 
you  will  greatly  relieve  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  which 
now  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden  for  all  the  rest.  This  it  is  your 
doty  to  do.  LfCt  us  throw  at  least,  a  fiur  portion  of  the  burdens  op 
(hose  who  receive  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  Again. 
The  law  is  very  loose  and  uncertain  as  to  the  estimation  of  distances. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam-travel  the  distance  traveled  has  in 
many  cases  been  increased,  while  the  time  consumed  has  been 
shortened.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  near  at  hand.  The  near- 
est distance  from  here  to  Frederick  City,  in  Maryland,  is  forty-foor 
■miles ;  but  if  you  go  hence  to  the  depot  on  the  Baltimore  road,  and 
thence  take  the  train  to  Frederick,  you  arrive  sooner,  but  the  dis- 
tance is  increased  to  one  hundred  miles.  Now,  as  letters  are  charged 
according  to  the  miles  traveled,  I  hold  it  very  wrong  to  subject  a 
letter  to  this  more  than  double  charge  in  consequence  of  adopting  a 
longer  route  in  distance,  though  a  shorter  in  time.  Such  cases  ought 
to  be  provided  against  by  specific  rules.  I  come  now  to  the  last 
resolution  offered ;  which  is  as  follows : 

Raolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  Poetmaater  General,  be  severally  directed,  as  soon  as  practica 
ble,  to  report  what  offices  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retreqchments  of  public  expen- 
diture can  be  made,  without  public  detriment,  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  public 
service  under  their  chaxg^. 

We  all  know  that,  if  the  heads  of  Departments  will  not  go  to  work 
with  us  honestly  and  faithfully,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  Congress  thus 
unaided,  can  effect  comparatively  but  little.  I  hope  they  will  enter 
with  us  on  this  good  work  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  express  in  advance  any  distrust  of  their  upright  intentions 
in  this  respect.  The  only  thing  that  alarms  me  is,  that  two  of  these 
departments  have  come  to  us  asking  for  appropriations  far  beyond 
any  that  have  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time  of  peace,  and  that 
with  a  fill!  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  an  empty  Treasury.  But  I  still 
hope,  when  they  shall  see  Congress  heartily  in  earnest,  engaged  in 
retrenching  useless  expenditure,  and  reducing  estimates  that  cansAt. 
be  complied  with,  that  they  will  boldly  brag  oul  \a  Vvt^  i^  i^csos^^ 
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which  exists  in  their  seyeral  spheres  of  action,  and  let  as  apply  the 
pruning-knife  so  as  to  reduce  the  national  expenditure  within  some 
proper  and  reasonable  amount.  At  all  events,  they  are,  of  course, 
most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  their 
several  branches  of  the  administration.  Among  other  items,  there 
•re  several  useless  mints  which  only  operate  to  waste  the  public 
money.  A  friend,  occupied  in  investigating  this  subject,  has  told  me 
that  the  mint  in  New-Orleans  has  already  cost  the  country  $500,000 
for  getting  ready  to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine !  Every 
piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments  could  just  ai 
well  be  coined  by  the  central  mint  at  Philadeldhia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  seriei 
of  resolutions,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  in 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the 
advantages  which  it  appears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  adc^t  the  sys- 
tem of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  resolutions. 

And  first.  The  Government  will,  in  this  way,  secure  to  itself  an 
adequate  amount  of  revenue,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on 
temporary  and  disreputable  expedients,  and  thus  preserve  the  public 
credit  unsullied — which  I  deem  a  great  advantage  of  the  plan.  Credit 
is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  individual.  Eng* 
land,  proud  England,  a  country  with  which  we  may  one  day  again 
come  in  conflict — though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  cannot 
perceive  at  present  the  least  "  speck  of  war"  in  the  political  horizon 
— owes  her  greatness,  her  vastness  of  power,  pervading  the  habitable 
globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  National  credit. 

2.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment  in  the  National 
expenditure,  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  gor- 
emment.  And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country,  to  oar- 
selves,  and  the  unparalelled  condition  of  the  times  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose  to  reduce  the  public 
expenditure  to  an  economical  standard  ? 

3.  But  a  much  more  important  advantage  than  either  of  those  I 
hxye  yet  adverted  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  check  which  the  adoption 
of^his  plan  will  impose  on  lYie  «£Sl\3lsloI>^  \i^\^N>&\s^fe^^         thif 
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eo&ntrj  to  foreign  countries.  I  shall  not  now  go  into  the  ctases  by  [ 
which  the  country  has  been  brought  down  from  the  elevated  condi* 
tion  of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed  to  its  present  state  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  distress.  I  think  that  those  causes  are  as  distinctly 
in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  my  subjects  were  ever  impress- 
ed there ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  a  discussion  which  can  only 
revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  topics.  My  purpose,  my  fixed 
purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been  to  appeal  to  all  gentlemen  on  all 
political  sides  of  this  Chamber  to  come  out  and  make  a  sacrifice  of 
all  lesser  difierences  in  a  patriotic,  generous  and  general  e£S)rt  for  the 
relief  of  their  country.  I  shall  not  open  those  bleeding  wounds  which 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  been  inflicted  by  brothers'  hands'—es- 
pecially will  I  not  do  so  at  this  time,  and  on  this  occasion.  I  shall 
look  merely  at  facts  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  ask  what  have  been  the 
remote  causea  of  the  depression  and  wretchedness  of  our  once  glori- 
ous and  happy  Country.  I  will  turn  my  view  only  on  causes  which 
are  proximate,  indisputable,  and  immediately  before  us. 

One  great,  if  not  sole  cause  b  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of 
eoin.  from  the  Country  to  pay  debts  accrued  or  accruing  abroad  for 
foreign  imports,  or  debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of  pros- 
perity, and  still  hanging  over  the  Country.  How  this  withdrawal 
operates  in  practice  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  Banks  of 
the  Country,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  act  upon  this  coin  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation  and  discounts  ;  the  withdrawal  of  it  not 
only  obliges  the  Banks  to  withhold  discounts  and  accommodations, 
but  to  draw  in  what  is  due  firom  their  debtors,  at  the  precise  time 
when  they,  sharing  in  the  general  stricture,  are  least  able  to  meet  the 
calls.  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the  market  to  raise  means  to 
comply  with  those  demands,  depression  ensues,  and  as  is  invariably 
the  case  when  there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  its  value,  it  fallg 
below  its  real  worth.  But  the  foreign  demand  for  specie  to  pay  com- 
mercial and  other  public  debt  operates  directly  upon  the  precious 
metals  themselves,  which  are  gathered  up  by  Bankers,  Brokers  and 
others, obtained  from  these  depositories,  and  thence  exported.  Thus 
this  foreign  demand  has  a  double  operation,  one  upon  the  Banks,  and 
through  them  upon  the  community,  and  the  other  upon  the  coin  of 
the  Country.  Gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly  deceive 
themselves  in  attributing  to  the  Banking  InsUluWoxi^  ^  >^^  ^\ai«^ML 
pf  the  Country.    Donbtle§a  the  erroneoua  and  icvu&N^eiQX  ^xscL'dvBtefr^ 
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tion  of  some  of  them  has  occasioned  much  local  and  individual  dis- 
tress. But  this  would  be  temporary  and  limited,  while  the  other 
cause — the  continued  efflux  of  specie  from  the  Country — if  not  ar« 
rested,  would  perpetuate  the  distress.  Could  you  annihilate  every 
Bank  in  the  Union,  and  burn  every  bank  note,  and  substitute  in  their 
place  a  circulation  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  such 
a  tariff  continues  as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  elapse  till  yon 
would  find  the  imperative  necessity  of  some  paper  medium  for  con- 
ducting the  domestic  exchanges. 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth,  when  I  declare,  that  during 
and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence,  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the 
existence  of  a  paper  circulation  of  some  form  in  every  colony  on  this 
continent ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  Grown 
and  Royal  Governors  on  one  hand,  and  Colonial  Legislatures  on  the 
other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper  money.  No,  if  you  had  to-mor- 
,  row  a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  they 
!  would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  leaves  the  fields,  and  you 
would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  mode  ta  fill  the  chasm 
produced  by  their  absence. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  I  admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the  ther- 
mometer of  our  monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high  or  fall 
as  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting 
partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper.  But  then  the  fluctuations  them- 
selves, within  a  more  circumscribed  range,  would  be  quite  as  numer- 
ous, and  they  will  and  mast  exist  so  long  as  such  a  tariff  remains  as 
forces  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I  again  repeat  the  assertion  that, 
could  you  annihilate  to-morrow  every  Bank  in  the  country,  the  very 
same  description  of  embarrassment,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  would 
still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our  country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  check  the  foreign  drain  ?  We  have 
tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the  principles  of  free  trade  operating 
on  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  imports  for  the  greater 
part  of  nine  years  past.  That  will  not  do  it,  we  see.  Do  let  me 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate,  the  period  when  the  protec- 
^j  (ire  Bjstem  was  Ihovi^Yvt  abovvX.  \.o  W  ^«tTcva.wexitly  established.  What 
the  great  ergumeiit  vVien  xa^es^  b^^vdaX  \\»k  «6N»i«5i>3iDsasE^\  \t. 
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was  this :  that,  if  duties  were  laid  directly  ^r  protection,  then  we 
must  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  ireet  the  wants  of  the  Government ; 
every  body  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  system  of  internal  taxa* 
tion.  Look  at  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1824, 
and  you  will  find  that  that  was  the  point  on  which  the  great  stress 
was  laid.  Well,  it  turned  out  as  the  friends  of  protection  told  you  it 
would.  We  said  that  such  would  not  be  the  effect.  True,  it  would 
diminish  importation,  as  it  did  ;  but  the  augmented  amount  of  taxes 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduced  amount  of  goods.  This 
we  told  you,  and  we  were  rigkt. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  on  other  great  interests  }  I  well  re-  i 
member  that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  gifled  of  the  sons  of  ' 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayne,)  after  drawing  a  most  vivid  and  fright- 
ful picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South — of  fields  abandoned — ^hoa- 
aes  dilapidated — overseers  becoming  masters,  and  masters  overseers 
—general  stagnation  and  approaching  ruin — a  i»cture,  wbioh,  I  con- 
&ssed,  filled  me  with  dismay— cried  out  to  us,  abolish  your  tariff— 
reduce  your  revenue  to  the  standard  of  economical  Government — and 
once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smile  with  beauty — ker 
embarrassments  will  vanish — commerce  will  return  to  her  harbors, 
labor  to  her  plantations,  augmented  prices  for  her  staples,  and  con- 
tentment and  prosperity  and  universal  happiness  to  her  oppressed 
people.  Well,  we  did  reduce  the  tariff,  and  after  nine  years  of  pro- 
tection, we  have  had  nine  years  of  a  descending  tariff  and  of  free 
trade.  Nine  years  (from  1824  to  1833)  we  had  the  protective  policy 
cS  a  high  tariff;  and  nine  years  (from  1833  to  1842)  we  have  had 
the  fidl  operation  of  free  trade  on  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  wh^e 
amount  of  our  imports,  and  a  descending  tariff  on  the  residue.  And/ 
what  is  tke  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  day  }  Has  she  ren 
gained  her  lost  prosperity  ^  Has  she  recovered  finom  the  desolation 
and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to  the  existence  of  a  high  tariff.^  I 
believe  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  could  be  interrogated 
here,  and  would  respond  in  candor,  unbiassed  by  the  delusions  engen 
dered  by  a  favorite  but  delusive  theory,  he  would  tell  us  that  she  has 
not  experienced  the  promised  prosperity  which  was  dwelt  upon  with 
so  much  eloquence  by  his  fellow-citizen.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the 
great  staple  of  the  South  ?  How  stand  the  prices  of  cotton  during 
these  nine  years  of  the  descending  Tariff  and  the  prevaleacft  oC¥tftA 
Trade  ^    How  do  the»e  years  compare  w\\h  \.Vi%  wba  -^^wii  ^  ^pwNrr.- 
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tioQ  and  high  tariff?  Has  the  price  of  cotton  increased,  as  we  were 
told  it  would,  by  the  talented  South  Carolinian  ?  It  has  happened 
that  during  the  nine  tariff  yeais  the  average  price  of  cotton  was,  from 
1824  to  1833,  higher  than  during  the  nine  years  of  descending  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade  ;  and  at  the  instant  I  am  speaking,  I  understand  that 
cotton  is  selling  at  lower  rates  than  have  ever  been  realized  since  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  I  know  with  what  tenacity  theorists  adhere 
to  a  favorite  theory,  and  seaich  out  for  imaginary  causes  of  results 
before  their  eyes  and  deny  the  true.  I  am  not  going  into  the  land  of 
abstractions  and  of  metaphysics.  There  are  two  great,  leading,  incon- 
testible  facts,  which  gentlemen  must  admit :  first,  that  a  high  tariff 
did  not  put  down  the  prices  of  staple  commodities ;  and,  econd,  that 
a  low  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  have  not  been  able  to  save  them  from 
depression.  These  are  the  facts,  let  casuists  and  theorists,  and  the 
advocates  of  a  one-sided  paralytic  Free  Trade,  in  which  we  turn  our 
sound  side  to  the  world,  and  our  blighted  and  paralyzed  and  dead  side 
toward  our  own  people,  make  of  them  what  they  can.  At  the  very 
moment  that  England  is  pushing  the  resources  of  Asia,  cultJTating 
the  fields  of  India,  and  even  contemplating  the  subsidizing  of  Africa, 
for  the  supply  of  her  factories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importa- 
tions from  India  have  swelled  from  200,000  bales  to  580,000,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  to  be  no  restrictions  on  Free  Trade. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  misrepresented.  I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act ;  I  am  for  doing  what  no  Southern  man  of  a  fair  or  candid  mind, 
has  ever  yet  denied — giving  to  the  country  a  revenue  which  may 
provide  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  an  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  If  there  be 
here  a  single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the  fairness  and  propriety  of 
this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  and  hear  who  he  is. 

The  check  on  the  flow  of  specie  abroad,  to  pay  either  a  commer 
ci&l  or  a  public  debt,  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  duties  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  government — will  keep  the  precious  metals  at  home 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
learn  to  live  within  our  own  means,  and  not  remain  so  dependent  as 
we  now  are  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  and  domestic  policy  of  foreign 
govetnmeuiH.      We  go  Cor  teNenvi^ — ^<j^  wv  ^xsvqxjcoJv.  ^H.  \^^^t^ift.  ^5^^. 
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quale  to  an' ecboomical  admiaistration  of  the  Goverameiit.  We  can 
get  such  revenue  nowhere  else  than  from  a  tariff  on  importations. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  propose  a  resort  to  direct  or  internal  taxes. 
And  this  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  while  it  answers  this  end  will  at 
the  same  time  operate  as  a  check  on  the  efflux  of  the  preciooa 
metals,  and  retain  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  and 
circulation. 

The  fourth  advantage  attending  the  adoption  of  the  sjrstem  proposed  ■ 
vill  be,  that  the  States  will  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  / 
the  land  fund  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  and  which 
was  Intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassment  under  which  some  of 
them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  viz.  that  it 
will  afibrd,  indirectly,  protection  to  the  interests  of  American  Indus- 
try.    And  the  most  biUer  and  persevering  opponent  to  the  protective  \' 
policy  1  ever  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  = 
the  duty  of  Government  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  public  ser-  - 
yice  so  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  own  home  industry. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  tbe  adoption  of  one  fixed  arbitrary  maximum 
of  ad  valorem  duty,  we  shall  not  derive  that  measure  of  protection 
which  is  expected ;  and  I  admit  that  there  may  be  certain  articles, 
the  product  of  the  mechanic  arts — such,  for  example,  as  shoes,  hats, 
and  ready-made  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron,  and  pepper — some  or  all 
of  which  may  not  derive  the  protection  which  they  need  under  the 
plan  I  propose.  On  that  subject  I  can  only  say,  what  I  said  at  th6 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act,  if  some  few  articles  shall 
not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  protected  beneath  the  established  maxi- 
mum rate,  I  should  hope  that  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  compro- 
mise, additional  duties  above  that  rate,  sufficient  to  afibrd  reasonable 
protection  to  those  few  articles,  by  general  consent  would  be  imposed. 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether  the  rule  I  have  suggest- 
ed will  afford  adequate  protection  to  these  particular  interests  or  not; 
I  fear  it  may  not.  But  if  the  subject  shall  be  looked  at  in  this  spirit 
of  patriotism,  without  party  bias  or  local  influences,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  few  articles  alluded  to  are  so  distributed,  or  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a  friendly  adjustment.  The  la- 
terests  of  the  Mugar  of  the  South  may  ihen\)e  «^V.  %^\tiSiX^^N&^Wk.^ 
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fhe  centre  and  tbe  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which,  althon^ 
prevailing  every  where,  are  most  concentrated  at  the  North.  With 
respect  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  general  system  of  protec- 
tion, they  have  been  at  all  times  protected.  And  who  that  has  t 
heart,  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hatters, 
tailors,  and  shoemakers,  should  not  be  protected  against  the  riTsl 
productions  of  other  countries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the  shoema- 
ker,  who  makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife — his  own  wife,  according  to 
the  proverb,  being  the  last  woman  in  the  parish  that  is  supplied  with 
hers — shall  not  be  protected  ?  That  the  tailor,  who  furnishes  him 
with  a  new  coat,  or  the  hatter,  that  makes  him  a  new  hat,  to  go  Is 
church,  to  attend  a  wedding  or  christening,  or  to  visit  his  neighbor, 
shall  not  be  adequately  protected  ? 

I  /  Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron — that  is  a  great  central 
j  /  interest.  Whether  it  will  require  a  higher  degree  of  protection  thai 
it  will  derive  from  such  a  system  as  I  have  sketched,  I  have  not  sof* 
ficient  information  to  decide ;  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that, 
question  will  be  with  the  Representatives  of  those  States  which  arc 
chiefly  interested,  and,  if  their  iron  is  not  sufficiently  protected,  they 
must  take  the  matter  up  and  make  out  their  case  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  arrangement.  When  I  speak  of  the  Representatives 
of  these  States,  I  mean  their  entire  delegation  without  regard  to  po- 
litical denominations  or  distinctions.  They  must  look  into  the  mat^ 
ter,  and  if  they  take  it  up  and  bring  forward  their  propositions,  and 
make  out  a  clear  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  shall  be  an 
humble  follower  of  their  lead,  but  I  will  not  myself  take  the  lead  in 
any  such  case.  If  these  States  want  certain  interests  protected,  they 
must  send  delegates  here  who  are  prepared  to  protect  them.  Such  a 
State  cannot  reasonably  expect  Senators  from  other  States,  having 
no  direct  local,  or  particular  concern  in  such  interests,  to  force  on  her 
the  protection  of  her  own  interests  against  her  own  will,  as  that  will 
is  officially  expressed  by  her  Representatives  in  Congress.  I  again 
say,  I  am  ready  to  follow,  but  I  will  not  lead. 

With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  creating, 
at  home,  a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man,  up  to  this  moment,  it  has  always  been 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  I  never  could  comprehend  the 
49J}fttiuiioim]  ohj«^on  wlaVcV  Vo  %o\cm  ^\^Ttv<^xv  ^v«v  ^<c^  ^^Vx^mehr 
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)Tious.     I  could  comprehend,  to  be  sure  what  these  gentlemen 
lean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  least  relief  in  the  constitutional 
>jection  which  slept  from  1789,  (or  rather,  which  reverses  the  doc- 
Ine  of  1789,)  till  it  suddenly  walked  up  in  1820.   Then,  for  the  first  j 
me  since  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  doctrine  ad* 
meed  that  we  could  not  legitimately  afford  any  protection  to  our 
vn  home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse  industry.     I  say  that 
ith  me  it  always  was  a  question  of  expediency  only.     If  the  nation 
ies  not  want  protection  I  certainly  never  would  vote  to  force  it 
x>n  the  nation ;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  question  of  expediency  wholly, 
liave  not  hesitated  heretofore,  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
ound  of  expediency,  to  give  my  assent  to  all  suitable  measures  pro- 
ved with  a  view  to  that  end.     The  Senate  will  perceive  that  I  have 
rborne  to  go  into  detail.     I  have  presented  to  it  a  system  of  policy 
ibodied  in  these  resolutions  containing  those  great  principles  in 
bich  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
untry  are  deeply  involved — principles,  the  adoption  of  which  alone 
p  place  the  finances  of  the  Government  upon  a  respectable  footing, 
d  firee  us  firom  a  condition  of  servile  dependence  on  the  legislation 
foreign  nations.     I  have  persuaded  myself  that  the  system  now 
3aght  forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  patriotism, 
d  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  in  the 
Date  in  days  past,  we  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which  we  can 
get  our  prejudices  and  agree  to  bury  our  transient  animosities, 
9p  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our  common  country,  and  come  to-! 
ther  as  an  assemblage  of  friends  and  brothers  and  compatriots  met 
common  consultation  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  pub- 
distress.     It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  I  have  brought  forward  my  pro- 
led  plan ;  and  I  trust  in  God — invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid^ 
i  blessing  of  His  providence — ^that  the  Senators,  on  all  sides  of  the  \ 
iimber,  will  lay  aside  all  party  feelings,  and  more  especially  that ' 
>itual  suspicion  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  (and  from 
iich  I  profess  not  to  be  exempted  more  than  other  men,)  that  im- 
s  us  to  reject  without  examination,  and  to  distrust  whatever  pro- 
)ds  from  a  quarter  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing.     Let 
lay  aside  prejudice ;  let  us  look  at  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
1  those  alone.     I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  we  shall  examine  these 
olations,  and  decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
D  consciences,  and  in  a  pure  and  patriotic  regaid  to  Uv^  ^^\^\^  ^1' 
•  country* 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  31,  1842. 


[Mr.  Clat  had  intended  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  Extra  Ses* 
fiion,  but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  Driends,  and  the  unsettled  stats  of 
our  Public  AfTairs.  He  early,  however^  gaye  notice  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 
that  he  should  resign  by  the  end  of  March,  in  order  that  his  successor  might  be 
chosen  and  in  readiness  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  CiuTTEirDEir  ha^g  been  unani* 
mously  elected,  and  having  arrived  at  Washington,  Mr.  Gi^y  was  at  length  at  libei' 
ty  to  withdraw,  and  on  the  81st  of  March  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows:} 

Before  proceeding  to  make  the  motion  for  which  I  have  risen,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit,  on  the  only  occasion  affi)rded  me,  an  obflervation 
or  two  on  a  different  subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  offered 
on  a  former  day,  some  resolutions  going  to  propose  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  have  under- 
gone some  discussion,  and  I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  their  adoption  ;  but  owing 
to  the  infirm  state  of  my  health,  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  the 
Senate,  and  especially  to  the  absence  at  this  moment  of  several  of 
my  friends,  I  have  concluded  this  to  be  unnecessary  ;  nor  should  I 
deem  myself  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  such  gentlemen 
as  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  resolutions.  I  shall 
commit  the  subject,  therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  their  judgment  shall  dictate  ;  concluding  what  I  have  to 
say  in  relation  to  them  with  the  remark,  that  the  convictions  I  have 
before  entertained  in  regard  to  the  several  amendments,  I  still  delibe- 
rately hold,  after  all  that  I  have  heard  upon  the  subjects  of  them. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  officially,  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the  last 
motion  I  shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before  I  make  that  mo- 
tion, I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
make  a  few  observations  NvVdcVt  m^  su^ested  to  my  mind  by  the 
present  occasion. 
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I  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1806.  I 
regarded  that  body  then,  and  still  contemplate  it,  as  a  body,  which 
may  compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assembly, 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  whether  I  look  to  its  dignity,  the 
extent  and  importanee  of  its  powers,  or  the  ability  by  which  its  indi* 
vidual  members  have  been  distinguished,  or  its  constitution.  If  con>* 
pared  in  any  of  these  respects  with  the  Senates  either  of  France  or 
of  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will  sustain  no  derogation. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  its  constitution,  of  those  bodies  I  may 
observe  thai  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  England,  with  the  exception 
but  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland — and  in  that  of  France  with  no  excep- 
tion whatever — the  members  hold  their  places  under  no  delegated 
authority,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  Crown,  transmitted 
by  descent,  or  expressed  in  new  patents  of  nobility  ;  while  here  we 
have  the  proud  title  of  Representatives  of  sovereign  States,  of  distinct 
and  independent  Commonwealths. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the  ^nates  of  France 
and  England,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find 
that  the  aggregate  of  power  is  much  greater  here.  In  all  the  niem- 
bers  possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  Senates,  as  in  this, 
the  judicial  power  is  invested,  although  there  it  exists  in  a  larger  d^ 
gree'  than  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  vast,  undefined,  and 
^indefinable  power  involved  in  the  right  to  co-operate  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  treaties,  is  enjoyed  in  all 
its  magnitude  and  weight  by  this  body,  while  it  is  possessed  by  nei* 
ther  of  theirs  ;  besides  which,  there  is  another  of  very  great  practical 
importance — ^that  of  sharing  with  the  executive  branch  in  distribu* 
ting  the  vast  patronage  of  the  Government.  In  both  these  latter  re- 
spects, we  stand  on  grounds  diflS^rent  from  the  House  of  Peers  either 
of  England  or  France.  And  then  as  to  the  dignity  and  decorum  of 
its  proceedings,  and  ordinarily  as  to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I  can 
with  great  truth  declare,  that  during  the  whole  long  period  of  my 
knowledge  of  this  Senate  it  can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption, 
sustain  no  disadvantageous  comparison  with  any  public  body  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times. 

Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a  seat  in  this  Senate  is,  sufficient  as 
to  fill  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  Yieatl,  Wan  ^Vsii^^^^»t- 
mned  to  &rego  it,  and  to  seek  that  repose  wVAcVi  c;w\\sfe  «vys^^  ^^"S 
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in  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  amid  the  calm  pleasibres  which  be- 
long to  that  beloved  word,  "  home.'^ 

It  was  my  puqiose  to  terminate  my  connection  with  this  body  io 
November  1840,  after  the  memorable  and  glorious  political  straggle 
which  distinguished  that  year  ;  but  1  learned  soon  after,  what  indeed 
I  had  for  some  time  anticipated  from  the  result  of  my  own  reflections, 
that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  called  ;  and  I  felt  desi- 
rous to  co-operate  with  my  personal  and  political  friends  in  restoring, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  best  met- 
sures  which  their  united  counsels  might  be  able  to  devise ,  «id  I 
therefore  attended  the  extra  session.  It  was  called,  as  all  know,  by 
the  lamented  Harrison  ;  but  his  death  and  the  conseqiient  accessioB 
of  his  successor  produced  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  public  afi&irs. 
Had  he  lived,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt  that  every  important 
measure  for  which  the  country  had  hoped  with  so  coofidept  an  ex* 
pectation,  would  have  been  consummated  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government.  And  here  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that  so 
much  reproached  extra  session  of  Congress,  that  I  believe  if  any  of 
those  who,  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit  or  the  bias  of  politi- 
cal prejudice,  have  loudly  censured  the  measures  then  adopted,  will 
look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  their  conclusion,  and 
that  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  if  there  exists  any  just 
ground  of  complaint,  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  was  done,  but  in 
what  was  left  unfinished. 


/  Had  President  Harrison  lived,  and  the  measures  devised  at  that 
isession  been  fully  carried  out,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  resigned 
my  seat.  But  the  hope  (I  feared  it  might  prove  a  vain  hope,)  tbat 
Et  the  regular  session  the  measures  which  we  had  left  undone  migbt 
even  then  be  perfected,  or  the  same  object  attained  in  equivalent 
form,  induced  me  to  postpone  the  determination  ;  and  events  which 
arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  those  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed  at  that  session,  and  which  appeared 
to  throw  on  our  political  friends  a  temporary  show  of  defeat,  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  also,  and,  whe- 
ther in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share  the  fortune  of  my  firiends. 
But  I  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  retire  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with 
propriety  and  decency. 
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From  1806,  the  period  of  my  entry  on  this  noble  theatre,  with 
short  intervals,  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lic conncils,  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  the  nature  op  the  value  of  tbd 
services  rendered  during  that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life^  ii 
does  not  become  me  to  speak  ;  history,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me,  or 
posterity,  if  the  recollections  of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  trans* 
mitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  impartial  judges. 
When  death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  be  pronounced, 
and  to  that  I  appeal  and  refer  myself.  My  acts  and  public  conduct 
are  a  fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my  fellow-men  ; 
but  the  private  motives  by  which  they  have  been  prompted,  they 
are  known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  my- 
self;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  declaration  made- 
aome  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever  errors — and  doubtless  there- 
have  been  many— may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service 
to  the  country,  I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  Divine 
Arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  I  have  been  influenced 
by  no  impure  purposes,  no  personal  motive — have  sought  no  personal  \ 
aggrandizement ;  but  that  in  all  my  public  acts  I  have  had  a  sole  and 
single  eye,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart,  directed  and  dedicated  to 
what  in  my  judgment  1  believed  to  be  the  true  interest  of  my  country.  ^* 

During  that  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest 
most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character ;  and  though  not 
always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it 
in  general  with  composure,  and  without  disturbance  here,  [pointing 
to  his  breast,]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence, for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  truth,  and  in  the  en- 
tire persuasion  that  time  would,  in  the  end,  settle  all  things  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might  experience 
at  the  hands  of  ma&.  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  fully  known, 
would  in  the  end,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
rectify  all  error,  redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be  done. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Every  where 
throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  continent,  I  have  had  cordial 
warm-hearted,  and  devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me  and  justly 
appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  language  were  susceptible  ^C 
fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  1  wo\i\A  hotr  o^«t  ^^\cw^^&  "^^ 
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the  returns  I  have  now  to  make  for  tbeir  genuine,  disinterested  and 
persevering  fidelity,  and  devoted  attachment.  But  if  I  fail  in  suitable 
language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  kindness  they 
have  shown  me — ^what  shall  I  say — ^what  can  I  say  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  those  feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  State  whose 
humble  representative  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  ? 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  now  nearly  forty- 
five  years  ago :  I  went  as  an  orphan  who  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  of  majority — ^who  had  never  recognized  a  father's  saaile  nor  felt 
his  caresses — ^peor,  pennyless — ^without  the  favor  of  the  great ;  with 
an  imperfect  and  inadequate  education,  limited  to  the  ordinary  busi* 
ness  and  common  pursuits  of  life  ;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon 
her  generous  soil  when  I  was  seized  and  embraced  with  paiental 
fondness,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patro- 
nized with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that  period 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  me ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  when 
I  seemed  to  be  forsaken  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  threw  her 
broad  and  impenetrable  shield  around  me,  and  bearing  me  up  aloft  in 
her  courageous  arms,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  at 
my  destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  against  every  false  and 
unfounded  assault. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  my  assailants  is  never  exhausted,  and  it  seems* 
I  have  subjected  myself  to  a  new  epithet,  which  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  should  be  taken  in  honor  or  derogation  :  I  am  held  up  to  the 
country  as  a  '  Dictator.'  A  Dictator  !  The  idea  of  a  dictatorship  is 
drawn  from  Roman  institutions  ;  and  at  the  time  the  c^ce  was  crea- 
ted, the  person  who  wielded  the  tremendous  authority  it  conferred, 
concentrated  in  his  own  person,  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  ;  he  could  raise  armies  ;  he  could 
man  and  build  navies ;  he  could  levy  taxes  at  will,  and  raise  any 
amount  of  money  he  might  choose  to  demand ;  and  life  and  death 
rested  on  his  fiat.  If  I  had  been  a  Dictator,  as  I  am  said  to  have 
been,  where  is  the  power  with  which  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Had  I 
any  army  ?  any  navy  ?  any  revenue  ?  any  patronage  ?  in  a  word, 
any  power  whatever  ?  If  I  had  been  a  Dictator,  I  think  that  even 
those  who  have  the  most  freely  applied  to  me  the  appellation,  must 
be  compelled  to  make  two  ajdinvWiOtL«\  ^\^V^^^:i3^\.\£c^  ^\^\a^5SkV&^'^  has 
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Deen  dutrognished  by  no  crael  executions,  stained  by  no  blood,  nor 
iftoiled  by  any  act  of  dishonor ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  think  they 
mast  own  (though  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  date  my  commission 
of  Dictator  bears  ;  I  imagine,  however,  it  must  have  commenced  with 
the  extra  session)  that  if  I  did  usurp  the  power  of  a  Dictator,  I  at 
least  Toluntarily  surrendered  it  within  a  shorter  period  than  was  al- 
lotted for  the  duration  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Roman  Common- 
-wealth. 

If  to  have  sought,  at  the  extra  session  and  at  the  present,  by  the 
co-operation  of  my  friends,  to  carry  out  the  great  measures  intended 
by  the  popular  majority  of  1840,  and  to  have  desired  that  they  should 
all  have  been  adopted  and  executed  ;  if  to  have  anxiously  desired  to 
see  a  disordered  currency  regulated  and  restored,  and  irregular  ex- 
changes equalized  and  adjusted  ;  if  to  have  labored  to  replenish  the 
empty  coffers  of  the  Treasury  by  suitable  duties  ;  if  to  have  endea- 
vored to  extend  relief  to  the  unfortunate  bankrupts  of  the  country, 
who  had  been  ruined  in  a  great  measure  by  t^e  erroneous  policy,  as 
we  believed,  of  this  Government ;  if  to  seek  to  limit,  circumscribe, 
and  restrain  executive  authority  ;  if  to  retrench  unnecessary  expen- 
diture and  abolish  useless  offices  and  institutions  ;  if,  while  th6  pub- 
lic money  is  preserved  untarnished  by  supplying  a  revenue  adequate 
to  meet  the  national  engagements,  incidental  protection  can  be  afford- 
ed to  the  national  industry  ;  if  to  entertain  an  ardent  solicitude  to  re- 
deem every  pledge  and  execute  every  promise  fairly  made  by  my 
political  friends  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  confiding  People  ;  if  these  objects  constitute 
a  man  a  Dictator,  why  then,  I  suppose  I  must  be  content  to  bear, 
though  I  still  only  share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  of  the  honor  or 
the  epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am  fully  ready 
to  own  ;  and  those  who  supposed  that  I  have  been  assuming  the  dic- 
tatorship, have  only  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption,  that  fer- 
vent ardor  and  devotion  which  is  natural  to  my  constitution,  and 
which  I  may  have  displayed  with  too  little  regard  to  cold,  calculating 
and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting  impor- 
tant national  measures  of  policy  which  1  have  preaeuled^.wd^iQi^'^RA.- 

47 
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Daring  a  hm^  snd  ardaoui  career  of  aemee  in  tbe  piMie  coviiidb 
«f  mT  eooBtiT,  ctpeciillj.dariiig  the  last  deTen  yean  I  have  held  a 
aeal  ia  the  Senate,  firtnn  the  nine  ardor  and  enthnaiasni  of  character^  I 
have  no  doobt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to 
■aJTTlr''*  m  J  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  equally  honestly  enter- 
tained, as  to  the  best  conrse  to  be  adc^ited  for  the  public  -welfiire,  i 
nay  have  often  inadvertently  or  nnintentionally,  in  moments  of  ex- 
cited debate,  made  nae  of  language  that  has  been  offensive  and  sus- 
ceptible of  injurious  interpretation  towards  my  brother  Senators.  If 
there  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injmy  ix  dissatis- 
foction  produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now 
ofier  the  amplest  apology  for  any  departure  oa  my  part  fix>m  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all,  without  exception  and  with- 
out reserve,  and  that  I  retire  from  this  Senate  Qiamber  without  cany- 
11^  with  me  a  nn^e  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Senate  or  to  any  <me  of  its  mnnbers. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  h<^  that  we  shall  mutually  con- 
sign to  perpetual  oblivion,  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at  any 
time  unfortunately  have  occurred  between  us ;  and  that  our  recollec- 
tions shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind  with  mind, 
those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of 
logic,  argument  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for  what  he  deem- 
ed the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common  object,  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country.  To  these 
thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to 
look  back  in  my  retirement. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  which  it 
was  my  object  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  you.  I  present  the 
credentials  of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  created 
by  my  own  withdrawal  from  the  Senate,  it  will  be  filled  to  overflow- 
ing by  him  ;  whose  urbanity,  whose  gallant  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
whose  steady  adherence  to  principle,  and  whose  rare  and  accooi- 
plished  powers  in  debate,  are  known  already  in  advance  to  the  whole 
Senate  and  country.  I  move  that  his  credentials  be  received,  and 
that  the  oath  of  office  be  now  administered  to  him. 
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In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  ever  from  the  Senate,  suffer 
me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  alL  the  great  and  patriotic  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  constituted  by  the  wise  framers  of  the  Consti* 
tution  may  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be 
fully  answered  ;  and  that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  in  main- 
taining its  rights  and  honors  abroad,  and  in  securing  and  upholding 
its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  I  know  it,  at  a  period  of  infinite  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  take  my  leave  of  you  un- 
der more  favorable  auspices  ;  biit,  without  meaning  at  this  time  to 
say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproaches  for  the  sad  condition  of 
the  country  should  fall.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  world  to 
bear  testimony  to  my  earnest  and  anxious  exertions  to  avert  it,  and 
that  no  blame  can  justly  rest  at  my  door.  -^ 

May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  whole  Senate  and  each 
member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  and  renown. 
And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constituents,  may 
you  meet'  the  most  cheering  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards  ; 
their  ccvdial  greeting  of  <^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 
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Near  Lexingtost,  June  9,  1842. 


tMr.  Clay  having  recited  his  eeat  In  the  Sraate  and  retained  to  his  home  at 
Ashland,  near  Lexington,  Ky.  was  enthnsiastically  received  hy  his  fettow-citizens, 
who  freawd  him  to  partake  of  a  public  entertainment  or  Baifoecne,  gives  in  Ua 
honor.  He  consented ;  and,  the  repast  being  over,  and  his  healtb  having  beea 
proftosed  in  an  eloquent  Speech  by  Hon.  Georos  Robcrtsov,  Chief  Jostice  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Clat — the  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause  having  sidiaded— ad- 
dreaMd  the  immense  eoncoiixBe  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Presideht,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  was  given  to  out 
couDtrymaD,  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the  lightning  from  Heaven. 
To  enable  me  to  be  heard  by  this  immense  multitude,  I  should  ha^e 
to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw  into  my  voice,  its  loudest  than* 
ders.  As  I  cannot  do  that,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  such  an 
use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  my  health.  And  I  feel  that  it  is  our  first  duty,  to  ex- 
press our  obligations  to  a  kitwl  and  bountiful  Providence,  for  the 
copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has  just  blessed  our  land 
— a  refreshment  of  which  it  stood  much  in  need.  For  one,  I  offer 
to  Him  my  humble  and  dutiful  thanks.  The  inconvenience  to  us, 
on  this  festive  occasion,  is  very  slight,  while  the  sum  of  good  which 
these  timely  rains  will  produce  is  very  great  and  encouraging. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  find  myself  now  in  a  situation  somewhat  like 
one  in  which  I  was  placed  a  few  years  ago  when  traveling  through 
the  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  my  friend  (Mr.  Rariden)  near  me 
comes-  I  stopped  at  a  village  containing  some  four  or  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  I  had  scarcely  alighted  before  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded in  the  Bar-room  by  every  adult  male  resident  of  the  place. 
After  a  while,  I  observed  a  group  consulting  together  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  shortly  after,  I  was  diffidently  approached  by  one 
of  Item;  a  tall,  lank,  lean,  bul  &&d.&\;&  bxA  ^o\^\\s>^\w^^\^Qn^  with 
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a  long  face  and  high  cheek  bones,  ^ho,  addressing  me  said  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  neighbors,  to  request  that  I  would  say  a  few 
words  to  them.  Why  my  good  friend,  said  I,  I  should  be  very  hap- 
py to  do  any  thing  gratifying  to  yourself  and  your  neighbors,  but  I 
am  very  much  fatigued  and  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  occasion  is  exactly  suitable  for  a  speech,  and  I  wish  you 
would  excuse  me  to  your  friends.  Well,  says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  I  con- 
fess I  thought  so  myself,  especially  as  we  have  no  wine  to  ofifer 
you  to  drink  ? 

Now,  if  the  worthy  citizen  of  Indiana  was  right  in  supposing, 
that  a  glass  of  wine  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  a  precedent 
condition,  to  the  delivery  of  a  speech,  you  have  no  just  right  to  ex- 
pect one  from  me  at  this  time  ;  for  during  the  sumptuous  repast  from 
which  we  h aye  just  risen,  you  offered  me  nothing  to  drink  but  cold 
water — excellent  water  it  is  true,  from  the  classic  fountnin  of  our 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Maxwell,  which  has  so  often  regaled  us  on 
celebrations  of  our  great  anniversary. 

I  protest  agahist  any  inference  of  my  being  inimical  to  the  Temper- 
ance cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  an  admirable  cause  that  has 
done  great  good,  and  will  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as  legal  coer- 
cion is  not  employed,  and  it  rests  exclusively  upon  persuasion,  and 
its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

I  have  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  to  speaking  in  the  open 
air  to  a  large  assemblage.  But  while  the  faculty  of  speech  remains 
to  me,  I  can  never  feel  that  repugnance,  never  feel  other  than  grate- 
ful sensations,  in  making  my  acknowledgments  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  which  have  brought  us  together.  Not  that  I  am  so 
presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  I  have  been  the  occasion  solely  of 
collecting  this  vast  multitude.  Among  the  inducements,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  fat  white  virgin  Durham  Heifer  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Berrtman,  that  cost  $600,  which  has  been  just  served  up,  and 
the  other  good  things  which  have  been  so  liberally  spread  before  us, 
exerted  some  influence  in  swelling  this  unprecedently  large  meeting. 
[Great  laughter.] 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  my  respectful  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  honor  done  me,  in  the  eVoqaeiA.  %i\^t«i^  ^^i^kw^^^" 
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have  just  deliveied,  and  in  the  sentiment  witk  which  you  conclnded 
it,  that  yoor  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent  friendship  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  us,  and  the  kindness  of  my  neighbors  and  friends 
around  me,  have  prompted  an  exaggerated  description,  in  too  glow- 
ing colors,  of  my  public  services  and  ray  poor  abilities. 

I  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  whole 
people  of  Kentucky,  for  all  the  high  honors  and  distinguished  favois 
which  I  have  received,  during  a  long  residence  with  them,  at  their 
hands ;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I  received  from  them  in  my 
professional  pursuit ;  for  the  eminent  places  in  which  they  have  put 
me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach ;  for  the  generous  and  unbounded  confi- 
dence which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all  times ;  for  the  gal- 
lant and  unswerving  fidelity  and  attachment  with  which  they  stood 
by  me,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  and 
arduous  life ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  scornful  indignation  with  which 
they  repelled  an  infiunous  calumny  directed  against  my  name  and 
fame  at  a  momentous  period  of  my  public  career.  In  recal^ng  to  our 
memory  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  one  cannot  but  be  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  indefatigability  with  which  the  calumny 
was  propagated  and  the  zealous  partisan  use  to  which  it  was  applied, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  a  full  and  complete  refu- 
tation. Under  whatever  deception,  delusion  or  ignorance,  it  was 
received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  with 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it  received  no  countenance ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  venom  and  the  malevolence  of  its  circulation  was 
the  vigor  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  1  was  generously  sup- 
ported. Upheld  by  a  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  I 
should  have  borne  myself  with  becoming  fortitude,  if  I  had  been 
abandoned  by  you  as  I  was  by  so  large  a  portion  of  my  countrymen ; 
but  to  have  been  sustained  and  vindicated  as  I  was  by  the  people  of 
my  own  State,  by  you  who  knew  me  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many 
reasons  to  love  and  esteem,  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  onward  progress.     Eternal  gratitude  and  thanks  are  due  from  me. 

I  thank  you  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  for  your  distinguished 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day  ;  and  for  the  excellence  and 
abundance  of  the  Barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our  entertain- 
ment.    And  I  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my  fair  country- 
women for  honoTine:  and  ^Tac\w^  wcv^  ^^^yci%\sc^\^\nr:^  <a  this  occa- 
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flion  by  their  numerous  attendance.  If  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix  in  the  rougher  scenes  of 
human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  whenever,  by  their  presence,  their 
smiles  and  approbation  are  bestowed,  it  is  no  ordinary  occurrence. 
That  presence  is  always  an  absolute  guaranty  of  order,  decorum  and 
respect.  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their 
value  and  their  virtue.  I  have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  stead- 
&st  friends,  generously  sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  cou- 
rageous fortitude  in  bearing  it  themselves,  encouraging  us  to  imitate 
their  example.  And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840, ' 
they  can  powerfully  aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  without  any  depar- 
ture from  the  propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and  progress  through  life,  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My  father  died  in  1781,  leaving  me  an 
infant  of  too  tender  years  to  retain  any  recollection  of  his  smiles  or 
endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to  this  State  in  1792, 
leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  office  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  Cityof  Richmond,  without  guardian,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  of  support,  to  steer  my  course  as  I  might  or 
could.  A  neglected  education  was  improved  by  my  own  irregular 
exertions,  without  the  benefit  of  systematic  instruction.  I  studied 
law  principally  in  the  office  of  a  lamented  friend,  the  late  Governor 
Brooke,  then  Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  and  also  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  venerable  and  lamented  Chancellor  Wythe,  for  whom  I 
had  acted  as  an  amanuensis.  I  obtained  a  license  to  practice  the 
profession  from  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and 
established  myself  in  Lexington  in  1797,  without  patrons,  without 
the  favor  or  countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent,  without  the  means 
of  paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Bar  uncommonly 
distinguished  by  eminent  members.*  I  remember  how  comfortable  I 
I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make  i£100  Virginia  money  per 
year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee. 
My  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a 
successful  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  I  was  absent  from  the  County  of  Fayette,  at 
the  Olympian  Springs,  without  my  knowledge  or  previous  consent^  I 
was'  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  G^\sft\aJL  ki^- 
sembly  of  this  State.     I  served  in  that  body  se'^etiV  '^^«t^^  «^^  ^"^^ 
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then  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  subse- 
quent events  of  my  political  life,  or  enumerate  the  offices  which  I 
have  filled.  During  my  public  career,  I  have  had  bitter,  implacable, 
reckless  enemies.  But  if  I  have  been  the  object  of  misrepresentation 
and  unmerited  calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved  or  honored  by 
more  devoted,  feithful  and  enthusiastic  friends.  I  have  xm  reproaches 
— none — to  make  towards  my  country,  which  has  distinguished  and 
elevated  me  far  heyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  forgive 
my  enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
their  own  hearts. 

It  would  neither  be  fitting  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life  ;  but  1  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  one 
or  two  observations,  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to  authorize. 
I  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of  Na- 
tional policy,  or  on  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  the  National 
Constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate. consideration,  I  adopted 
the  principles  of  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution  which  has 
been  so  abiy  developed  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Madisoit,  in  his  memor- 
able report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I  understood 
them,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon  the  question  coming  up  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  recharter  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  recharter,  upon  con- 
victions which  I  honestly  entertained.  The  experience  of  the  War, 
which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  thrown,  without  a  Bank,  and,  I  may  add,  later  and 
more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong.  I  publicly 
stated  to  my  constituents  in  a  speech  in  Lexington,  (that  which  1 
had  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not 
having  been  reported,)  my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  they  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that  record: 
and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of 
opinion,  as  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact.  1 
will,  however  say,  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any 
public  man  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change  but 
upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the  public  can  clearly 
pte  and  approve  them.    \i  n?^  co\)\^\ooV  ^\qm^  «.  'vindow  into  the 
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homaii  breaat,  and  there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to  changes  of 
opinion^  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  distinguish  between  the  sinister 
and  honest  motives  which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  that  changes 
bis  opinion,  once  deliberately  formed  and  promulgated,  under  other 
circumstances  than  those  which  I  have  stated,  draws  around  him  dis- 
trust, impairs  the  public  confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve 
bis  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been  long 
satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in  me  to  have 
declined  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1825.  Not  that 
my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as  ever  carried  any  man 
into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny  which  was  applied  to  the  fact 
was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded  as  any  that  was  ever  propagated. 
[Here  somebody  cried  out  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been 
made  the  organ  of  announcing  it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to 
its  being  unfounded.  Mr.  Clat  said  it  was  true  that  he  had  vo- 
luntarily borne  such  testimony.  But,  with  great  earnestness  and  em- 
phasis, Mr.  Clat  said,  I  want  no  testimony — here — here — here, 
repeatedly  touching  his  heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the 
best  of  all  witnesses  of  my  innocence.]  Not  that  valued  friends,  and 
highly  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of 
the  office.  Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I 
sincerely  believe,  advantageously  compare  with  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence  and  wisdom.  Not  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting  in  any  of  those  high  qualifications 
andjupright  and  patriotic  intentions  which  were  suited  to  the  office. 
Of  that  extraordinary  man,  of  rare  and  varied  attainments,  whatever 
diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  his  recent  course  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  I  deeply  regret,)  it  is  with  no  less  truth  than  plea- 
sure, I  declare  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
annoyed,  assailed  and  assaulted  as  it  was,  no  man  could  have  shown 
a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  all  its  great  interests ; 
a  more  ardent  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  his  whole  duty,  or  brought 
to  his  aid  more  useful  experience  and  knowledge  than  he  did.  I 
never  transacted  business  with  any  man  in  my  life,  with  more  ease, 
8atisfacti<m  and  advantage  than  I  did  with  that  most  able  and  inde- 
fatigable gentleman,  as  President  of  the  Umled  ^l&Xfta.  kGi^\^^ 
add,  that  more  harmony  never  prevailed  in  ooy  C^JcAxv'CiX.^ws^^^^'*" 
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I  But  my  error,  in  accepting  the  office,  arose  out  of  my  underraitiiig 
I  the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and  abiding,  with 
too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
my  own  motives.  Of  that  ignorance,  I  had  a  remarkable  and  laugh- 
able example  on  an  occasion  which  I  will  relate.  1  was  traveling, 
in  1828,  through,  I  believe  it  was,  Spottsylvunia  county  in  Virginia, 
on  my  return  to  Washington,  in  company  with  some  young  friends. 
We  halted  at  night  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  I 
quickly  perceived,  from  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  reigned, 
had  not  the  happiaess  to  have  a  wife.  After  a  hurried  and  bad  sup- 
per, the  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  my 
name,  but  understanding,  that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that 
he  had  four  sons  in  that  State,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were 
divided  in  politics,  two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson ;  he 
wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson.  Why  ?  I  asked  him.  Because, 
he  said,  that  fellow  Clay  and  Adams  had  cheated  Jadkson  out  of  the 
Presidency.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  my  old  friend,  said  I, 
of  that  ?  No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted  to  see  none.  But,  I 
observed,  looking  him  directly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr. 
Clay  were  to  come  here  and  assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  it  was 
all  a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  would  you  believe 
him  ?  No,  replied  the  old  gentleman,  promptly  and  emphatically. 
I  said  to  hiofi  in  conclusion,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  io 
bed,  and  bid  him  good  night.  The  next  morning,  having  in  the  in- 
terval learned  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies,  but  I  at 
once  put  him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
slightest  degree  hurt  or  offended  with  him- 

f  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambition,  often  accused  of 
ambition.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  accusers,  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  friends  of  aspirants  in  whose 
way  I  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  it  was  thought  therefore,  necessary 
to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  or  ia- 
stance  of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  office  by 
dishonorable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  ambition, 
when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a  foreign 
mission  of  the  first  grade,  and  an  Executive  Department,  both  of 
which  he  successively  kindly  tendered  to  me  ?  When,  under  that  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe^  I  was  first  importuned  (as  no  one  knows 
keUei  than  thai  stexVmg  oVd  ^^X.noi^^Q^K.tuK^^^^^^^^.^xi^'^  threa* 
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iened,  aa  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from  an  office  which  was 
never  filled  with  more  honesty  and  uprightness,  because  he  declines 
to  be  a  servile  instrument,)  to  accept  a  Secretaryship,  and  was  after- 
wards offered  a  carte  blanche  of  all  the  Foreign  missions  ?  At  the 
epoch  of  the  election  of  1825, 1  believe  no  one  doubted  at  Washing- 
ton that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  General  Jackson,  he 
would  have  invited  me  to  take  charge  of  a  Department.  And  such 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Crawford  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  elected. 
Whea  the  Harrisburg  Convention  assembled,  the  general  expectatioK 
was  that  the  nomination  would  be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the 
lamented  Harrison.  Did  1  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when, 
cheerfully  acquiescing,  I  threw  myself  into  the  canvass  and  made 
every  exertion  in  my  power  to  insure  it  success  ?  Was  it  evidence 
of  unchastened  ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in 
the  Senate — to  resign  the  Dictatorship,  with  which  my  enemies  had 
BO  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  walks  of  private 
life? 

But  I  am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen  fit  j 
to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  Presidential  ofiice. ' 
Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done,  or  not  done, 
in  connection  with  that  object  ?  Have  they  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  enquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine  in  respect  to  it  ?  I 
believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  or  the  ex- 
alted station  ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  speak  to  you, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost 
candor. 

I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people,  of 
which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are 
altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me,  but 
most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my  part. 
That  I  am  thankful  and  grateful — profoundly  grateful — for  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  nor 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain,  a  passive,  if  not  indif- 
ferent spectator.  I  have  reached  a  lime  of  life,  and  seen  enough  of 
high  ot&cial  stations  to  enable  me  justly  to  appreciate  their  value, 
their  caresj  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties.  TVvaX.  ^^ncv- 
mate  of  their  woitb,  in  a  personal  point  of  v\ew,  nvoxA'^.  \wa\.w5^  "bv^ 
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firom  seeking  to  fill  any  one,  the  highest  of  them,  in  a  scraml)le  d 
doubtful  issue,  with  political  opponents,  much  less  with  political 
friends.  That  I  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a  call  from  a  majority 
of  the  People  of  this  country,  to  the  highest  of&ce  within  their  gift, 
I  shall  not  deny ;  nor,  if  my  health  were  preserved,  might  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authoritative  and  commanding.  Bat 
;  I  declare  most  solemnly,  that  I  have  not,  up  to  this  moment,  deter- 
mined whether  I  will  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Chief  Magistracy.  That  is  a  grave  question,  which 
should  be  decided  by  all  attainable  lights,  which  I  think,  is  not  neces- 
sary yet  to  be  decided,  and  a  decision  of  which  I  reserve  to  myself, 
as  &r  as  I  can  reserve  it,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  ought  to  be 
solved.  That  period  has  not,  as  I  think,  yet  arrived.  When  it  does, 
an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state 
of  public  opinion  properly  considered,  and  one's  personal  condition, 
physical  and  intellectual,  duly  examined  and  weighed.  In  thus  an- 
nouncing a  course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  which  hare  been 
made,  or  may  be  contemplated,  in  respect  to  the  next  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  country,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  Legislative  Halls  and  in  an  Executive  De- 
partment, if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  Union  ;  and  when  they 
came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the  Extra  session,  and  at 
tnis,  to  devise  healing  remedies ;  if  to  have  desired  to  introduce 
economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration,  curtail  enormous 
Executive  power,  and  amply  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  wants 
of  the  Government  and  the  wants  of  the  People  by  a  Tariff  which 
would  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection ;  if  to  have  earnestly 
sought  to  establish  the  bright  but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  in 
power,  faithful  to  its  promises  and  pledges  made  when  out  of  power 
—if  these  services,  exertions  and  endeavors  justify  the  accusation  of 
ambition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but  I  defy  the  most 
naJignant  of  my  enemies  lo  aVtf>N<i  ^laX.  Won^  ^\.\«av^\sA  \si  -w^^ln  it  by 
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sny  low  or  grovelling  arts,  by  any  mean  or  unworthy  sacrifices,  by 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  obligations  of  honor,  or  by  a  breach  of 
any  o(  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  country. 

I  turn,  Sir,  from  these  personal  allusions  and  reminiscences,  to  the 
vaitly  more  important  subject  of  the  present  actual  condition  of  this 
country.  If  they  could  ever  be  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  would  be 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  I  am  addressing  those  to  whom  I 
am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and  friendly  ties. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  touch  with  freedom  and  independence  upon  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit  and  principles 
of  parties.  In  doing  this,  I  assure  my  democratic  brethren  and  fel- 
low citizens,  of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  many  here  present,  (and  I 
tender  them  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  their  at- 
tendance here  this  day,  with  as  much  sincerity  and  gratitude  as  if 
they  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiment,)  that  nothing  is  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  say  one  single  word  that  ought  to  wound 
their  feelings  or  give  offence  to  them.  But  surely,  if  there  ever  were 
a  period  in  the  progress  of  any  People  when  all  were  called  upon, 
"with  calmness  and  candor,  to  consider  thoroughly  the  present  posture 
of  public  and  private  a£&irs,  and  deliberately  to  inquire  into  the  cau- 
ses and  remedies  of  this  unpropitious  state  of  things,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  period  in  the  United  States.  And,  if  ever  a  People  stood 
bound  by  the  highest  duties  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  to 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  cherished  prejudices  and 
party  predilections  and  antipathies,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  if  necessary. 

What  is  our  actual  condition  ?  It  is  one  of  unexampled  distress 
and  embarrassment,  as  universal  as  it  is  intense,  pervading  the  whole 
community,  and  sparing  none.  Property  of  all  kinds,  and  every 
"where,  fallen  and  falling  in  value ;  agricultural  produce  of  every  de- 
scription at  the  most  reduced  prices ;  money  unsound  and  at  the  same 
time  scarce,  and  becoming  more  scarce  by  preparations,  of  undoubtful 
and  uncertain  issue,  to  increase  its  soundness  ;  all  the  departments  of 
business  inactive  and  stagnant;  exchanges  extravagantly  high  and 
constantly  fluctuating ;  credit,  public  and  private,  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  confidence  lost;  and  a  ieeJing  of  general  d\aco\ica!gex&&tX«:^^'- 
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pression.  And  what  darkens  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  eoaih 
try,  no  one  can  discern  any  termination  of  this  sad  state  of  thingi, 
nor  see  in  the  future  any  glimpses  of  light  or  hope. 

Is  not  this  a  faithful,  although  appalling  picture  of  the  United 
States  in  1842  ?  I  appeal  to  all  present,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen^  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  too  high  colored. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  our  real  condition  only  the  short  time  of 
ten  years  ago.  I  had  occasion,  in  Febiuary  1832,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  I  was  defending  the  American  System, 
against  the  late  Colonel  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it; 
and  I  refer  to  this  description  as  evidence  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it  conformed  to  the  truth  of 
the  case,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  now  present.  On  that 
occasion,  among  other  things,  I  said  : 

"  I  hare  now  to  perform  tae  more  pleasing  task,  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  tinparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  On  a  general 
Burvey,  we  behold  caltiTation  extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country 
imjiroved,  our  people  fully  and  profitably  eniployed,  and  the  public  countenance  ex- 
hibiting tranquility,  contentment  and  happiness.  And,  if  we  descend  into  particu- 
lars, we  have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of  debt,  land  rising  slowly 
in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree  :  a  ready,  though  not  extravagant, 
market  lor  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and  herds 
browsing  and  gambolling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and 
verdant  grasses ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages  springing  up,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment ;  our  exports  and  our  imports  increased  and  increasing ;  our  ton* 
nage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied  ;  the  rivers  of  our  interior 
animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  countless  steamboats,  the  cur- 
rency  sound  and  abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed  ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Congress,  not  to  find  sub. 
jects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impost. 
If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  thi« 
people  have  enjoyed,  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  Constitution,  it  would 
be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  parage  of 
the  Tariff  of  1824." 

And  that  period  embraced  the  whole  term  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  John  Q,.  Adans,  which  has  been  so  unjustly  abused  ! 

The  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  two  periods  of 
1832  and  1842,  is  most  remarkable  and  startling.  What  has  preci- 
pitated us  from  that  great  height  of  enviable  prosperity  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  ?  What  has  occasioned 
the  wonderful  change  ?  No  foreign  foe  has  invaded  and  desolated 
the  country.  We  have  had  neither  famine  nor  earthquakes.  That 
there  exists  a  cause  Wvete  c%.w  \^  two  ^qv&A.\  ^xvd  I  think  it  equally 
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clear  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  a  general  one ;  for 
nothing  but  a  general  cause  could  have  produced  such  wide-spread 
ruin  ;  and  every  where  we  behold  the  same  or  similar  effects,  every 
interest  affected,  every  section  of  the  Union  suffering,  all  descriptions 
of  produce  and  property  depressed  in  value.  And  while  1  endeavor 
-to  find  out  that  cause,  and  to  trace  to  their  true  source  the  disastrous 
effects  which  we  witness  and  feel,  and  lament,  I  entreat  the  Demo« 
cratic  portion  of  my  audience,  especially,  to  listen  with  patience  and 
candor,  and,  dismissing  for  a  moment  party  biases  and  prejudices,  to 
decide  with  impartiality  and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism. 

It  has  been  said  by  those,  in  high  authority,  that  the  People  are 
to  blame  and  not  the  Government ;  and  that  the  distresses  of  the 
country  have  proceeded  from  speculation  and  overtrading.  The 
people  have  been  ever  reproached  for  expecting  too  much  from  Go- 
vernment, and  not  relying  sufficiently  upon  their  own  exertions. 
-  And  they  have  been  reminded  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  People  to  shift  for  them- 
aelvea  as  well  as  they  can.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  the  Govern- 
ment retreating  from  the  storm  which  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel^  | 
itself  created,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  Sub-Treasury. 

That  there  has  been  some  speculation  and  over-trading,  may  be 
true ;  but  aU  have  not  speculated  and  over-traded ;  while  the  dis- 
tress reaches,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  the  cautious  and  the  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  enterprising  and  adventurous.  The  error  of  the 
argument  consists  in  mistaking  the  efiect  of  the  cause.  What  pro- 
duced the  overtrading  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  speculation  ?  How 
were  the  people  tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and  secure  pur- 
suits of  life  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous,  but  seducing  enter- 
prises ?    That  is  the  important  question. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  take  upon  myself  to  show  that  the  people 
have  heen  far  less  to  blame  than  the  General  Government,  and  that 
whatever  of  error  they  committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the  action  of 
Government  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  the  disorders  the  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  which  all  have  now  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
And,  to  he  yet  more  specific,  I  think  they  are  to  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  actioji  of  the  JQzecutive  branch  o£  tbft  YediCc^Q^Q^^snafiec^- 
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Three  facts  or  events,  all  happening  about  the  same  time,  if  their 
immediate  effects  are  duly  considered,  will  afibrd  a  clear  and  satisfius- 
tory  solution  of  all  the  pecuniary  evils  which  now  unhappily  afflict 
this  country. 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  second  was  the  removal  of  the  depositee  of  the  United 
States  from  that  Bank  to  local  banks.  And  the  third  was  the  refu- 
sal of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of 
of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  Land  BUL  These  events 
all  occurred,  in  quick  succession,  in  1833-34,  and  each  of  them  de- 
serves particular  consideration. 

1.  When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully  recovered  from 
the  errors  of  its  early  administration,  and  at  a  period  when  it  was 
proposed  to  re-<^harter  it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that  ever  ex- 
isted, possessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  whole  commercial  world.  No  institution 
was  ever  more .  popular,  and  the  utility  of  a  Bank  of  the  Uiiited 
States  was  acknowleged  by  President  Jackson  in  his  Veto  message, 
in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have  suggested  to  Con* 
gress  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable  charter,  if  application  had 
been  made  to  him.  And  I  state  as  a  fact,  what  many,  I  am  sure, 
will  here  remember  and  sustain,  that  in  the  canvass  then  going  on 
for  the  Presidency,  many  of  his  friends  in  this  State  gave  assurances, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  re-election,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
would  be  established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people,  that  a  better  currency  should  be 
supplied,  and  a  more  safe  and  faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  duties 
towards  the  Government  would  be  performed  by  the  local  banks, 
than  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  that  institu- 
tion ?  The  establishment  of  innumerable  local  banks,  which  sprung 
up  every  where,  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  cannot  look  back  with- 
out amazement.  A  respectable  document  which  1  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  I  believe  correctly  states,  that  "  in  1830  the  aggregate  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  Union  was  $145,190,268.  Within  two  years  af- 
ter the  removal  of  t^ve  de^ail^,  \)cw&>ovc^Tii^  ^v^>^a^^M&  woUen  to 
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$331^250,337,  and  in  1837  it  reached  $450,195,710.  While  the 
United  States  Bank  was  in  existence,  the  local  banks,  not  aspiring 
to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  were  chartered  with  small  capi- 
tals, as  occasion  and  business  required.  After  1833,  they  were  char*  \ 
tered  without  necessity  and  multiplied  beyond  example.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  there  were  no  less  than  709  State  banks.  Nearly  four 
hundred  banks  sprung  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  $250,000,00u  of  capital  was  incorporated,  to  supply  the  uses 
formerly  discharged  by  the  $35,000,000  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  impulse  given  to  extravagance  and  speculation 
by  this  enormous  increase  of  banking  capital  was  quickened  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  these  pet  State  banks  that/ 
were  made  the  custodiers  of  the  National  Revenue." 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  new  banks,  more  I  believe  than  four- 
fifths,  were  chartered  by  Legislatures  in  which  the  Democratic  party 
had  the  undisputed  ascendancy.  1  well  remember  that,  in  this  State, 
the  presses  of  that  party  made  a  grave  charge  against  me  of  being 
inimical  to  the  establishment  here  of  State  banks  ^  and  1  was  op« 
posed  to  their  establishment,  until  all  prospect  vanished  of  getting  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  npon  the  country  of  this  sudden  increase,  to  such  an 
immense  amount,  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  great,  if  not  disastrous.  It  threw  out,  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  Bank  accommodations  in  all  the  variety  of  forms,  ordi- 
nary Bank  notes,  post-notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills,  &c.  The  curren- 
cy thus  put  forth,  the  people  had  been  assured  was  better  than  that 
supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  deposites,  the  Local  Banks  were  urged  and  stimulated,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  freely  to  discount  and  accommodate  upon 
the  basis  of  those  deposites.  Flooded  as  the  country  was,  by  these 
means  and  in  this  way,  with  all  species  of  Bank  money  and  facilities, 
is  it  surprising  that  they  should  have  rushed  into  speculation,  and 
freely  adventured  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises  ?  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  avoided  them ;  it  would  have  been  better  that 
the  people  should  have  been  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  Govern- 
ment ;  but  who  is  most  to  blame,  they  who  yielded  to  temptation  so 
thrown  before  them — ^they  who  yielded  confidence  to  their  rulers— 
thwj  who  con}^  not  ape  when  this  inordxnaVci  \?^wifc  ^  xwaraff^  ^^*\.^ 
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cease  or  to  become  vitiated ;  or  Goyernment,  that  tempted,  sedaeed 
and  betrayed  them  ? 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  do  let  us  in  calmness  and  candor,  revert 
for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  means  which  were  employed  to  l^reak 
down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  country 
all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I  shall  not  stop  to  expose 
the  motives  of  the  assault  upon  that  institution,  and  to  show  that  it 
was  because  it  refused  to  make  itself  basely  and  servilely  instrumen- 
tal to  promotion  of  political  views  and  objects. 

The  Bank  was  denounced  as  a  monster,  aiming  as  was  declared,  to 
rob  the  people  of  their  liberties,  and  to  subvert  the  Grovernment  of 
the  country.  The  Bank  to  subvert  the  Government!  Why  how 
could  the  Bank  continue  to  exist  after  the  overthrow  of  that  Govern, 
ment  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  in  virtue  of  whose 
authority  it  could  alone  successfully  operate  ?  Convulsions,  revolu- 
tions, civil  w«rs,  are  not  the  social  conditions  most  favorable  to  Bank 
prosperity  ;  hoi  they  flourish  most  when  order,  law,  regularity,  pone- 
tuality  and  successful  business  prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties  ?  And  pray  what  would  it  do 
with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpetrated  ?  It  could  not  put 
them  in  its  vaults,  or  make  interest  or  profit  upon  them,  the  leading, 
if  not  sole  object  of  a  Bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  liberties 
of  all  persons  interested  or  concerned  in  the  Bank  ?  What  is  a 
Bank  ?  It  is  a  corporation,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capital  is  contri- 
buted by  individual  shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  opera- 
tions, under  the  management  of  official  agents,  called  President,  Di- 
rectors, Cashier,  Teller  and  Clerks,  Now  all  these  persons  are  usu- 
ally citizens  of  the  United  States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  any  other  citizens. 
What  earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens  and,  with  it  their  own  ? 

The  fate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  clearly  demonstrated 

where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  liberty  exists.     It  was  not  in  the 

Bank.     Its  popularity  had  been  great,  and  the  conviction  of  its  utilitty 

^t$otig  and  general,  up  to  iVve  ^etvo^  ol  v^tv^'^w^  ^  ^Va.    \Iv};iQunded 
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as  was  the  influence  of  President  Jackson,  and  undisguised  as  his  hoi« 
tility  was  to  the  Bank,  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  to  re-charter  it.  In  such  favor  and  esteem  was  it  held, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his  friends  had  uncon- 
trolled sway,  almost  unanimously  recommended  the  re-charter.  But 
his  Veto  came ;  he  blew  his  whistle  for  its  destruction  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only  be  done  by  sustaining 
him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where,  down  with  the  Bank  and  huz- 
zah  for  the  Veto,  became  the  watch-words  and  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  partisans.  That  same  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  now  with 
equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction  of  an  institution  which 
they  had  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  public  prosperity,  and 
the  deluded  people  felt  as  if  they  had  fortunately  escaped  a  great 
National  calamity ! 

The  Veto  notwithstanding,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  large 
majority,  resolved  that  the  public  deposites  were  safe  in  the  custody 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  placed,  under  the 
sanction  and  by  the  command  of  the  law ;  and  it  was  Well  known  at 
Washington,  that  this  resolution  was  passed  in  anticipation  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  removal.  In  the  fiice  and  in  contempt 
of  this  decision  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  and  in  violation 
of  a  positive  law,  the  removal  was  ordered  by  the  President  a  few 
months  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  previously 
himself  removed  to  accomplish  the  object.  And  this  brings  me  to 
consider  the  effect  produced  upon  the  business  and  interests  of  the 
country,  by  the 

2nd  event  to  which  I  have  alluded.     It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
usage  of  the  Banks,  to  act  upon  the  standing  average  amount  of  their 
deposites,  as  upon  a  permanent  fund.     The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  so  regulated  its  transactions  upon  the  deposites  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  granted  accommodations  and  extended  &cili- 
ties  as  far  as  could  be  safely  done  on  that  basis.     The  deposites  were  | 
removed  and  dispersed  among  various  local  Banks,  which  were  urged  \ 
by  an  authority  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  especially  when  second-  } 
ing,  as  it  did,  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  to  discount  and  accon-  i 
modate  freely  on  them.     They  did  so  ;  and  thus  these  deposites  per- 
formed a  double  office,  by  being  the  basis  of  Bank  facilities.^  fir8t.^isL 
the  hands  of  the  Book  of  the  United  Stages,  mni  ^bemwiAaik  x&'^a 
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poitession  of  the  local  Banks.  A  vast  addition  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country  ensued^  adding  to  that  already  so  copiously  put  forth  and 
putting  forth  by  the  multitude  of  new  Banks  which  were  springing 
I  up  like  mushrooms.  That  speculation  and  overtrading  should  have 
^followed,  were  to  have  been  naturally  expected.  It  is  surprising 
that  there  were  not  more.  Prices  rose  enormously,  as  another  con- 
sequence ;  and  thousands  were  tempted,  as  is  always  the  case  in  an 
advancing  market,  to  hold  on  or  to  make  purchases,  under  the  hope 
of  prices  rising  still  higher.  A  rush  of  speculators  was  made  upon 
the  public  lands,  and  the  money  invested  in  their  purchase,  coming 
back  to  the  deposite  Banks,  was  again  and  again  loaned  out  to  the 
same  or  other  speculators,  to  make  other  and  other  purchases. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  artificial  and  inflated  state  of  things  ? 
Who  for  the  speculation  which  was  its  natural  of&pring  ?  The  poli- 
cy of  Government,  which  produced  it,  or  the  people  ?  The  seducer, 
or  the  seduced  ?  The  people,  who  only  used  the  means  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  in  virtue  of  the  public  authority,  or  our  rulers,  whose 
unwise  policy  tempted  them  into  ruinous  speculation  ? 

3.  There  was  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  this  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see, after  the  Veto  of  the  Bank,  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  follow.  The  multiplication  of  Banks,  a  superabundant  cur- 
rency, rash  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  a  probable  ultimate  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  And  the  public  domain  was  too  bril- 
liant and  tempting  a  prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects  that 
would  attract  speculation.  In  March  1833,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  distribute  among  the  States  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
the  public  lands.  It  was  a  measure  of  strict  justice  to  the  States, 
and  one  of  sound  policy  as  it  respects  the  revenue  of  ihe  United 
States ;  but  the  view  which  I  now  propose  to  take  of  it,  applies  alto- 
gether to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  exerted  upon  circula- 
tion and  speculation.  It  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  returned  the  bill  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  if  he 
were  opposed  to  it,  or  with  his  sanction,  if  he  approved  it ;  but  the 
bill  fell  by  his  arbitrarily  withholding  it  from  Congress. 

Mk^xm  here  pause  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  opera- 
.mCMrt  timely  an4  s«i\aVwy  rw6^\x\fe^  *\^  \^  had  not  been 
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arrested.  The  bill  passed  in  1833,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  were  made  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  in 
so  much,  that  in  one  year  they  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000,  and 
in  a  few  years  to  an  aggregate  of  about  $50,000,000.  It  was  mani- 
fest that,  if  this  fund,  so  rapidly  accumulating,  remained  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  local  Banks,  in  conformity  with  the  Treasury  circular, 
and  With  their  interests,  it  would  be  made  the  basis  of  new  loans, 
new  accommodations,  fresh  bank  facilities.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
same  identical  sum  of  money  might  as  it  in  fact  did,  purchase  many 
tracts  of  land,  by  making  the  circuit  from  the  land-K)ffices  to  the 
Banks,  and  from  the  Banks  to  the  land-offices,  besides  stimulating 
speculation  in  other  forms« 

Under  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  distribution,  that  great  fund 
would  have  been  semi-annually  returned  to  the  States,  and  would 
have  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  Legisla- 
tures, to  various  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  It  would  have  falleiL 
upon  the  land,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  in  gentle,  geniri'ahd  gen^l^ 
showers,  passing  through  a  thousand  rills,  and  £nrt2(Mng  and  beauti- 
fying the  country.  Instead  of  being  employe3'in  purposes  of  specu- 
lation, it  wouid  have  been  applied  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  Finally,  when  the  fund  had  accumulated  and  was  accumu- 
lating in  an  alarming  degree,  it  was  distributed  among  the  States  by 
the  deposite  act,  but  so  suddenly  distributed,  in  such  large  masses, 
and  in  a  manner  so  totally  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  rules  of 
finance,  that  the  crisis  of  suspension  in  1837,  was  greatly  accelerated. 
This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  if  the 
land  bill  of  1833  had  been  approved  and  executed. 

To  these  three  causes,  fellow-citizens,  the  Veto  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  consequent  creation  of  innumerable  local 
Banks,  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  their  subsequent  free  use,  and  the 
failure  of  the  land  bill  of  1833, 1  verily  believe,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country  are  plainly  attributable. 
If  the  Bank  had  been  re-chartered,  the  public  deposites  sufl&red  to 
remain  undisturbed  where  the  law  required  them  to  be  made,  and  the 
land  bill  had  gone  into  operation,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
should  have  had  no  more  individual  distress  andTu.uvl\\%.^v&^RRS!kP' 
mon^  in  ordinary  and  regular  timea,  to  «l  tnA\s%  vci^  cn^sficcAsc^^ 
community. 
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And  do  just  now  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  experimentB  of  o«x 
rulers.  They  began  with  inconteslibly  the  best  currency  in  the 
world,  and  promised  a  better.  The  belter  currency  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  thellocal  Banks  ;  and,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  experiment, 
after  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  they  were  highly  commended, 
firom  high  authority,  for  their  beneficial  and  extensive  operations  in 
exchange,  the  financial  facilities  which  they  af^rded  to  the  Govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c.  But  the  day  of  trouble -and  difficulty  which  had  been 
predicted,  for  the  want  of  a  United  States  Bank,  came.  Tbey  could 
not  stand  the  shock,  but  gave  way,  and  the  suspension  of  1837  took 
place.  Then  what  was  the  course  of  those  same  rulers  ?  They  had 
denounced  and  put  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
monster.  They  had  extolled  and  lavished  praises  on  the  local  Banks. 
Now,  they  turned  round  against  the  objects  of  their  own  creation  and 
commendation.  Now  they  were  a  brood  of  little  monsters,  corrupt 
and  corrupting,  with  separate  privileges,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of 

'  ^  the  State.    They  vehemently  call  out  for  a  divorce  of  State  and  Bank. 

^%n4 meanly  jretreating  under  the  Sub-Treasury,  from  the  storm  which 
themselves  had^Msed,  leaving  the  people  to  suffer  under  all  its  pelt- 
ing and  pitiless  rage,  they  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling  them  that 
they  unreasonably  expect  too  much  from  Government,  that  they  must 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  patriotic 
duty  of  a  free  Government,  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  regard  to 
the  sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  people  ! 

They  began  with  the  best  currency,  promised  a  better,  and  end 
with  giving  none  !  For  we  might  as  well  resort  to  the  costumes  of 
our  original  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  as,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  with  the  example  of  the  whole  commercial  world  before  us,  to 
cramp  this  energetic  and  enterprizing  people  by  a  circulation  exclu- 
sively of  the  precious  metals.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands 
with  us  here  in  Kentucky,  and  I  believe  we  stand  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple do  in  most  of  the  States.  We  have  a  circulation  in  Bank  notes 
amounting  to  about  $2,500,000,  founded  upon  specie  in  their  vaults, 
amounting  to  about  $1,250,000,  half  the  actual  circulation.  Have  we 
too  much  money  ?  [No !  no  I  exclaimed  many  voices.]  If  all 
Banks  were  put  down,  and  all  Bank  paper  were  annihilated,  we 
should  have  just  one  half  of  the  money  that  we  now  have.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  onr  present  difficulties, 
if  9. defect  in  quantity  aa  weft  as  Wv^  c\v\t^\V^  qI  ^  ^\\^\^»Jiv\»!^\!a!edi- 
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um.  And  it  would  be  impossible,  if  we  were  reduced  to  such  a  regi- 
men as  is  proposed  by  the  hard-money  theorists,  to  avoid  stop  laws, 
relief  laws,  repudiation,  bankruptcies,  and  perhaps  civil  commotion. 

I  have  traced  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  1  hope  in  candor  and  fairness,  without  giving 
offence  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may  have  diffeied  in  politi- 
cal opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  my 
feelings  to  have  dwelt,  as  I  did  in  1882,  during  the  third  year  of  the 
first  term  of  President  Jackson's  administration,  upon  bright  and 
cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity.  I  thought  it  useful  to  con- 
trast that  period  with  the  present  one,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  brought  upon  us  such  a  sad  and  dismal  reverse.  A 
much  more  important  object  remains  to  me  to  attempt,  and  that  is  to 
point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  disorders.  ^ 


And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government  and  the  people — it  is  economy  and  frugality^  striiStimS 
persevering  economy,  both  in  public  and  private  dfairs.  Govern- 
ment should  incur  or  continna  no  expefH^fhat  can  be  justly  and 
honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do  the  same.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  been  impaired  by  causes  operating  through- 
out several  years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a  day  or  a  year,  per- 
haps not  in  a  period  less  than  it  has  taken  to  destroy  it  But  we 
must  not  only  be  economical,  we  must  be  industrious,  indefatigably 
industrious.  An  immense  amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  and 
squandered  in  visionary  and  unprofitable  enterprizes,  public  and  pri- 
vate.   It  can  only  be  reproduced  by  labor  and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  suggest,  and  that  without  which 
others  must  prove  abortive  or  ineffectual,  is  a  sound  currency,  of  uni- 
form value  throughout  the  Union,  and  redeemable  in  specie  upon  the 
demand  of  the  holder.     I  know  of  but  one  mode  in  which  that  object 
can  be  accomplished,  and  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  practical 
experience.     If  any  other  can  be  devised  than  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  safe  and  certain,  and  free  from  the  influence 
of  Government,  and  especially  not  under  the  control  of  the  Executive '< 
Department,  I  should  for  one,  gladly  see  it  embraced.     I  am  notl '. 
exclusively  wedded  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States^  nor  do  I  de&\s^<^^ 
to  see  one  established  against  the  w\\\  stxiA  V\^q\x\.  ^^  ^^TS^xsi^  t:^ 
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ibe  people.  But  all  my  obseryation  and  reflection  have  served  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  my  conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  ema- 
nating firom  the  authority  of  the  general  Government,  properly  re- 
stricted and  guarded,  "with  such  improvements  as  experience  has 
pointed  out,  can  alone  supply  a  reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Extra  Session,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contained  an  excellent  charter,  with 
one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure  by  a  supple- 
mental bill,  if  the  Veto  had  not  been  exercised.     That  charter  cod- 
teined  two  new  and  I  think  admirable  features ;  one  was  to  seperate 
I  the  operation  of  issuing  a  circulation  from  that  of  banking,  confidiog 
these  faculties  to  different  boards  ;  and  the  other  was  to  limit  the  div- 
idends of  the  Bank,  bringing  the  excess  beyond  the  prescribed  amount, 
into  the  public  treasury.     In  the  preparation  of  the  charter,  every 
sacrifice  was  made  that  could  be  made,  to  accommodate  it,  especially 
4   in  regard  to  the  branching  power,  to  the  reputed  opinions  of  the  Fre- 
'"^dsnt.     Bat  instead  of  meeting  us  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation, 
he  fired,  as  vrq|  aptly  said  by  a  Virginia  Editor,  upon  the  flag  of 
truce  sent  from  the  c^kitol. 

Congress,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  people,  another 
Bank  bill  was  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  a  Bank  sketch- 
ed by  the  acting  President  in  his  Veto  message,  after  a  previous  con- 
sultation between  him  and  some  distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
and  two  leading  members  of  his  Cabinet.  The  bill  was  shaped  in 
precise  conformity  to  his  views,  as  communicated  to  others,  and  was 
submitted  to  his  inspection  after  it  was  so  prepared ;  and  he  gave 
assurances  that  he  would  approve  such  a  bill.  I  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction,  but  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  what  I  state.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  any  alteration  or  amendment 
whatever,  and  the  Veto  was  nevertheless  again  employed. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  avert  to  a  grave  occurrence,  marked  by  such 
dishonor  and  bad  feith.  Although  the  President,  through  his  recog- 
nized organ,  derides  and  denounces  the  Whigs,  and  disowns  being 
one ;  although  he  administers  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  in  violation  of  their  principles ; 
and  although  all  whom  he  chooses  to  have  denomnatied  as  ultra 
WbigSf  that  is  to  say  the  gceal  \)od^  oi  \.\\^  WVvl^  ^^trty,  have  come 
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under  his  ban,  and  those  of  them  in  office  are  threatened  with  his 
expulsion,  I  wish  not  to  say  of  him  one  word  that  is  not  due  to  truth 
and  to  the  country.  I  will,  however,  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Whigs  cannot  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his  administration  of  the 
Executive  Department,  for  the  measures  he  may  recommend,  or  his 
failure  to  recommend  others,  nor  especially  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  distributes  the  public  patronage.  They  will  do  their  duty,  I  hope, 
towards  the  country,  and  render  all  good  and  proper  support  to 
^Government ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct. They  elected  him  it  is  true,  but  for  another  office,  and  he 
came  into  the  present  one  by  a  lamentable  visitation  of  Providence. 
There  had  been  no  such  instance  occurring  under  the  Government. 
If  the  Whigs  were  bound  to  scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  reference  to ) 
an  office  which  no  one  ever  anticipated  he  would  fill,  he  was  bound  / 
in  hon<»r  and  good  faith  to  decline  the  Harrisburg  nomination,  if  he  . 
could  not  conscientiously  co-operate  with  the  principles  that  brought 
him  into  office.  Had  the  President  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that^^ 
honest  and  good  man,  on  whose  face,  in  that  picture,  iip^now  gaze, 
been  spared,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  tboftf&asures  which 
the  principles  of  the  Wings  aoHioriztfd  thee  'ootftry  to  expect,  inclu- 
ding a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  carried. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  I  have  desribed, 
is  unattainable  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.  It  will  be, 
if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he  has  done  in 
regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  Chief  Magistrate  possesses  more  powers,  in 
jBome  respects,  than  a  King  or  Queen  of  England.  The  crown  is 
never  separated  from  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  will. 
If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is  throwc 
into  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  crown  is  constrained 
to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose  opinions  coincide 
with  the  nation.  This  Queen  Victoria  has  recently  been  obliged  to 
do  ;  and  not  merely  to  change  her  ministry,  but  to  dismiss  the  official 
attendants  upon  her  person.  But  here,  if  the  President  holds  an 
opinion  adverse  to  that  of  Congress  and  the  nation  upon  important 
public  measures,  there  is  no  remedy  but  upon  the  periodical  ^^\.^a:c^ 
of  the  Tig^t8  of  the  ballot  box. 
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Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  sound  state,  is  a 
Tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.  I  have  so  often  ez« 
pressed  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  recently  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occcsion  for  my 
enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.  1  do  not  think  that  an  exhorbitant  or 
rery  high  Tariff  is  necessary ;  but  one  that  shall  insure  an  adequate 
reyepue  and  reasonable  protection ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  people  now  perfectly  coin- 
cide. Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest.  No  one  can  look 
beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror  and  dismay.  Harmony  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  leading,  although  not 
the  only  motive,  in  proposing  the  compromise  act,  to  preserve  that 
harmony.  The  power  of  protecting  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try, can  never  be  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  with- 
out a  culpable  dereliction  of  duty.  Of  this  truth,  all  parts  of  the 
^'BStion  an.  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  sensible.  In  the 
meantime,  tbU  indispensable  power  should  be  exercised  with  discra- 
tion  and  moderation,  and  in  a  form  least  calculated  to  revive  preju- 
dices, or  to  check  the  progress  of  reform  now  going  on  in  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  a  system  of  remedial  measures,  I  shall  only 
allude,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on  the  distribution  bill,  to  that  just 
and  equitable  settlement  of  a  great  National  question,  which  sprung 
up  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  has  seriously  agitated  the 
country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  had  not  been  settled 
ten  years  ago,  as  then  proposed.  Independent  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  fluctuation  in  the  receipts  from  sales  of  the  public  lands  is 
so  great  and  constant,  that  it  is  a  resource  on  which  the  general  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  rely  for  revenue.  It  is  far  better  that  the 
advice  of  a  Democratic  land  committee  of  the  Senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  experienced  and  distinguished  Mr.  King  of  Alabama, 
given  some  years  ago,  should  be  followed,  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
be  replenished  with  duties  on  imports,  without  bringing  into  it  any 
part  of  the  land  fund. 

I  have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  differences  which 
uoibrtunatdy  exist  between  \5aft  V^o  \^^'^\\i%^^'C\^^\!o^a^V\^^ 
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people  are  unhappily  divided.     In  considering  the  question  whether 
the  counsels  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties  are  wisest,  and 
best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests,  the  honor,  and  the  prosper!"^ 
ty  of  the  nation,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  do,  we  should  discard 
all  passion  and  predjudice,  and  exercise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect 
impartiality.     And  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the 
particular  measures  which  those  parties  respectively  espouse  or  op- 
pose, but  extend  it  to  their  general  course  and  conduct,  and  to  the 
spirit  and  purposes  by  which  they  are  animated.     We  should  anx<^ 
iously  enquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led  by  following  in  the  lead  of 
one  or  the  other  of  those  parties — shall  we  be  carried  to  the  achieve- 1 
ment  of  the  glorious  destiny,  which  patriots  here,  and  the  liberal  por-  ^ 
tion  of  mankind  every  where,  have  fondly  hoped  awaits  us  ?  or  shall 
we  ingloriously  terminate  our  career,  by  adding  another  melancholy  \ 
example  of  the  instability  of  human  af^drs,  and  the  folly  with  which    ^ 
self-government  is  administered  ? 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  more  impartiality,  or  gretli§r  freedom 
from  party  bias,  than  belong  to  other  men ;  but,  ualest  t  deceive  my- 
self, I  think  I  have  TeMhed  a  time  of  life,  and  am  now  in  a  position 
of  retirement,  from  which  I  can  look  back  with  calmness,  and  speak, 
I  hope  with  candor  and  justice.  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  general 
contrast  between  the  two  parties  as  to  their  course,  doctrines  and 
spirit.  That  would  be  too  extensive  and  laborious  an  undertaking 
for  this  occasion  ;  but  I  purpose  to  specify  a  few  recent  instances,  in 
which  I  think  our  political  opponents  have  exhibited  a  spirit  and 
bearing,  disorganizing  and  dangerous  to  the  permanency  and  stability 
of  our  institutions,  and  I  invoke  the  serious  and  sober  attention  to 
them,  of  all  who  are  here  assembled. 

The  first  I  would  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  Territories  have 
been  lately  admitted,  as  States,  into  the  Union.    The  early  and  regu* 
iar  practice  of  the  Government  was  for  Congress  to  pass  previously  a 
law  authorising  a  Convention,  regulating  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers ta  it,  specifying  the  qualification  of  voters,  &c.     In  that  way 
most  of  the  States  were  received.    Of  late,  without  any  previous 
sanction  or  authority  from  Congress,  several  territories  have  proceeded  / 
of  themselves  to  call  conventions,  form  Constitutions,  and  demand  \ 
admission  into  the  Union ;  and  they  were  admitted.    1  dc^  xi^V^^xs^  \^ 
that  ib&r population  and  condition  entitled  {bem  V>  %&xsosa;&\^X!L\^'^^' 
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insist  that  it  should  have  been  done  in  the  regular  and  established 
mode.    In  the  case  of  Michigan,  aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  as 
aliens  have  been  allowed  to  become  pre-emptioners  in  the  public 
lands.     And  a  majority  in  Congress  sanctioned  the  proceeding. 
When  foreigners  are  naturalized  and  incorporated,  as  citizens,  in  our 
community,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,-  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  which  belong  to  a  native  born  citizen  ;  and,  if 
necessary,  they  should  be  protected  at  home  and  abroad — the  thun- 
der of  our  artillery  should  roar  as  loud  and  as  effectually,  in  their  de- 
fence, as  if  their  birth  were  upon  American  soil.    But  I  cannot  but 
think  it  wrong  and  hazardous^  to  allow  aliens,  who  have  just  landed 
upon  our  shores,  who  have  not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Foreign  Potentates,  nor  sworn  fidelity  to  our  constitution,  with  all  the 
influences  of  monarchy  and  anarchy  about  them,  to  participate  in  our 
elections,  and  affect  our  legislation. 

•  2.  The  New  Jersey  election,  in  which  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
and'the'defjsion  of  the  local  authorities  were  put  aside  by  the  House 
of  Representatms^  and  a  majority  thus  secured  to  the  desnocratie 
party. 

3.  Nullification,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  assump- 
tion by  one  State  to  abrogate  within  its  limits,  a  law  passed  by  the 
twenty-six  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

4.  A  late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to  subvert  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  set  up  a  new  one,  without  any  authority  of  law. 

5.  The  refusal  of  a  minority  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  (their  Constitution  requiring  the  presence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members)  to  execute  a  positive  injunction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators. In  principle,  that  refusal  was  equivalent  to  announcing  the 
willingness  of  that  minority  to  dissolve  the  Union.  For  if  thirteen 
or  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  States  were  to  refuse  altogether  to  elect 
Senators,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the  consequence.  That 
minority,  for  weeks  together,  and  time  after  time,  deliberately  refused 
to  enter  upon  the  election.  And,  if  the  Union  is  not  in  fact  dissolved, 
it  is  not  because  the  principle  involved  would  not  lead  to  a  dissolu- 

ttMij  but  because  twelve  oi  \.Yv\t\j&etL  Q\\\e\  ^\a.V.^^ Vv^^  xval  like  them- 
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selves  reused  to  perform  a  high  constitutional  duty.  And  why  did 
they  refuse  ?  Simply  because  they  apprehended  the  election  to  the 
Senate  of  political  oponents.  The  seats  of  the  two  Tennessee  Sena-^ 
tors,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  are  now  vacant,  and  Tennessee 
has  no  voice  in  that  Inranch  of  Congress,  in  'the  general  legislation. 
One  of  the  highest  compliments  which  1  ever  received,  was  to  have 
been  appointed,  at  a  popular  meeting  in  Tennessee^  one  of  het  Sena- 
tors, in  conjuntion  with  a  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
with  all  the  authority  that  such  an  appointment  could  bestow*  I 
repeat  here  an  expression  of  my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor, 
which  I  most  ambitiously  resigned,  when  I  gave  up  my  Dictatorship, 
and  my  seat  as  a  Eentuclqr  Senator.  « 

6.  Then  there  is  Repudiation,  that  foul  stain  upon  the  American 
character,  cast  chiefly  by  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi,  and  which  it 
will  require  years  to  efface  from  our  bright  escutcheon. 

7.  The  support  given  to  Executive  usurpations,  and  dMi^xputoiging 
die  records  of  the  United  Statesw  .  ^  ^ 

8.  The  recent  refusal  of  State  Legislation  to  pass  laws  to  carry 
into  effect  the  act  of  distribution.  An  act  of  Congress  passed  ac^ofd-^ 
ing  to  all  the  forms  of  the  ConsUtution,  after  ample  discussion  and 
deliberate  consideration,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the 
period  it  was  first  proposed.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  regularly  passed.  They  may  attempt  to  get  them  repealed ; 
they  have  a  right  to  test  their  validity  before  the  Judiciary;  but 
while  the  laws  remain  in  force  unrepealed,  and  without  any  decision 
against  their  constitutional  validity,  submission  to  them  is  not  merely 
a  constitutioncd  and  legal  but  a  moral  duty^  In  this  case,  it  is  true, 
that  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  them,  only  bite  their  own  noses. 
But  it  is  the  prindph  of  the  refusal  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 
If  a  minority  may  refuse  compliance  with  one  law,  what  is  to  prevent 
minorities  from  disregarding  all  law  ?  Is  this  any  thing  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  nullification  ?  TVIiat  right  have  the  servants  of  the  people 
(the  Legislative  bodies)  to  withhold  from  their  masters,  their  as- 
signed quotas  of  a  great  public  fund  ? 

9.  The  last,  though  not  least,  instance  of  the  maxvv&s^iv^^'^^^  ^ 
spirit  ot  iSsorganization^  which  I  shall  iM^ce^^ia  V!ti<b  t^^^xs^^  ^^stcr^^-^ 
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•ion  in  Rhode  Island.  That  little  but  gallant  and  patriotic  State 
had  a  Charter  deriyed  from  a  British  King,  in  operation  between  one 
and  two  hundred  years.  There  had  been  engrafted  upon  it  laws  and 
usages,  from  time  to  time,  and  altogether  a  practical  Constitution 
sprung  up,  which  carried  the  State  as  one  of  the  glorious  thirteen, 
through  the  Revolution  and  brought  her  safely  into  the  Union.  Un- 
der it,  her  Greens  and  Perrys,  and  other  distinguished  men  were 
bom  and  rose  to  eminence.  The  Legislature  had  called  a  Conven- 
tion to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  progres- 
sive improvements  of  the  age.  In  that  work  of  Reform  the  Dorr 
party  might  have  co-operated;  but,. not  choosing  so  to  co-operate, 
an j  in  wanton  defiance  of  all  established  authority,  they  undertook 
subsequently  to  call  another  Convention.  The  result  was  two  Con- 
stitutions, not  essentially  differing  on  the  principal  point  of  contro- 
versy, the  right  of  suffrage. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  which  was  formed  by  the  regu- 
lar Conrention,  a  small  majority  voted  against  it,  produced  by  a 
union  in  castiQg  votes  between  the  Dorr  party,  and  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  Charter,  who  were  opposed  to  any  change.  The 
other  Constitution,  being  also  submitted  to  the  People,  an  apparent 
majority  voted  for  it,  made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legal  and 
illegal,  by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  irregular  and  un- 
authorized manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  Constitution  in  operation, 
by  electing  him  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  members  to  the  mock 
Legislature  and  other  Officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ;  they 
proceeded  to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a  military  force,  and 
pointed  their  cannon  against  the  Arsenal  of  the  State. 

The  President  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the  power  of  the  Union 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State,  in  conformity  with  an  express 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  I  have  as  much  plea- 
sure in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  faithfully  performed  his  duty, 
in  responding  to  that  call,  as  it  gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  ani- 
madvert on  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 

,  The  leading  presses  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Washington,  Al- 
fcwy,  New  York  and  Ric-Viinoti^^wA  ^"ae^\v^\^^<ias»R.  ^\xt.  in  support 
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of  the  Dorr  party,  encouraging  thena  in  their  work  of  Rehellion  and  ) 
Treason.  And  when  matters  had  got  to  a  crisis,  and  the  two  parties  / 
were  prepared  for  a  Civil  War,  and  every  hour  it  was  expected  to 
hlaze  out,  a  great  Tammany  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  headed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  the  Cambrelings,  the 
Vanderpools,  the  Aliens,  &c.,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Union  was  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  sup-« 
press  the  insurrection,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  passed  resolutions 
tending  to  awe  the  President^  and  to  countenance  and  cheer  the 
Treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  party  abandoned  their  Chief; 
he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaided  by  any  actual  force  of  the  Federal 
authority,  proved  herself  able  alone  to  maintain  law,  order  and  go- 
vernment within  her  borders. 

I  do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow  citizens  here  assembled,  from  whom 
I  differ  in  opinion,  any  disposition  to  countenance  the  Revolutiooaff ' 
proceedings  in  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  approve  it, 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  pa]:ty  generally  eoi4d  approve  it,  nor  some 
of  the  other  examples  of  a  spirit  of  disorganization  which  I  have 
enumerated  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  in  time  of  high  party  excitement, 
that  the  leaders  commit  themselves,  and  finally  commit  the  body  of 
their  party,  who  perceive  that  unless  they  stand  by  and  sustain  their 
leaders,  a  division  and  perhaps  destruction  of  the  party  would  be  the 
consequence.  Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action,  party  ties  are  per- 
haps the  most  powerful.  Interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  so ; 
but  party  ties  are  more  influential,  unless  they  are  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication of  imaginary  interest.  Under  their  sway,  we  have  seen  not 
only  individuals  but  whole  conununities  abandon  their  long  cherished 
interests  and  principles,  and  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  violence. 

Did  not  the  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  find  for  its  support  a  prece- 
dent established  by  the  majority  in  Congress,  in  the  irregular  admis- 
sion of  Territories,  as  States,  into  the  Union,  to  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore alluded  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  example  which  Con- 
gress had  previously  presented  encouraged  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion  ? 

.  It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  that  Rebellion  upon  the  doctrines  1^ 
of  the  American  De^^iaration  of  Independent  \  W\.  n^  cxs^ox^axMs^K^ 
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to  it  can  be  fiurly  derived  from  them.    That  deelaratioii  aaseiia,  it  k 
true,  that  wheneyer  a  €k>Terameiit  becomes  destmcthre  of  the  eiidi 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  purauit  of  happinessy  for  the  aecnrity  of  which 
it  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  institute  new  government ;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is.    But  this  is 
a  right  only  to  be  exercised  in  grave  and  extreme  cases.     ^^  Prudence 
indeed  will  dictate,"  says  that  venerated  instrument^  ^^  that  Goyem. 
ments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran«ent 
causes."    ^^  But  when  a  long  train  ot  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursn- 
ing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
Government." 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  actual  €k>vermment  of  Rhode  Islaod 
is  destructive  of  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  That  it 
has  perpetrated  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  the 
same  invariable  object,  to  reduce  the  people  under  absolute  d^pot- 
tsitt  ?  Or  that  any  other  cause  of  complaint  existed  but  such  as 
might  be  peacefaUy  remedied,  without  violence  and  without  blood? 
Such,  as  in  point  of  Aust,  the  legitimate  Government  had  regularly 
summoned  a  Convention  to  redress,  but  for  the  results  of  whose  de- 
liberations the  restless  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion  had  not  the 
patience  to  wait  ?  Why,  fellow  citizens,  little  Rhody  (God  bless 
and  preserve  her,)  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  enterprizing  and 
enlightened  States  in  thts  whole  Union.  No  where  is  life,  liberty 
and  property  more  perfectly  secure. 

tlow  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  an  existing  Government, 
and  to  set  up  a  new  one  to  be  practically  exercised  ?  Our  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors  did  not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed  it  by 
gallant  and  noble  deeds.  Who  are  the  People  that  are  to  tear  up  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever  and  as  often  as  caprice  or 
passion  may  prompt  them  ?  When  all  the  arrangements  and  ordi- 
nances of  existing  and  organized  society  are  prostrated  and  subverted, 
as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular  movement  as 
that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  established  privileges  and  distinctions  be- 
tween the  sexes,  between  the  colors,  between  the  ages,  between  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  insane,  and  between  the 
iaoocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all  the  oflfepring  of  positive  institu- 
h  wne  cast  down  and  a\KA\&\\<e^,  axA  «Q^\ftV3  '^  ^x^^'cc  \^\s\  one 
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heterogeneous  and  unregulated  mass.  And  it  is  contended  that  the 
major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested  with  the  right  to 
build  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a  new  Government  ?  That  as  often,  and 
whenever  society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown  into  such  a  shape- 
less mass,  the  major  part  of  it  may  establish  another,  and  another  new 
Government  in  endless  succession  ?  Why  this  would  overturn  all 
social  organization,  make  Revolutions — the  extreme  and  last  resort 
of  an  oppressed  people — the  commonest  occurrence  of  human  life, 
and  the  standing  order- of  the  day.  How  sueh  a  principle  would  ope- 
rate in  a  certain  section  of  this  Union,  with  a  peculiar  population, 
you  will  readily  conceive.  No  conununity  could  endure  such  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  things  any  where,  and  all  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  refuge,  from  such  ceaseless  agitation,  in  the  calm  repose  of  abso- 
lute despotism. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  an  existing  Government  can  be  over- 
thrown and  put  aside,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  but  by  the 
consent  or  authority  of  that  Grovernment,  express  or  imj^ied,  or  by^ 
forcible  resistance,  that  is  Revolution. 

Fellow  Citizens — I  have  enumerated  these  examples  of  a  danger- 
ous spirit  of  disorganization,  and  disregard  of  law,  with  no  purpose 
of  giving  offence,  or  exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or  else- 
where ;  but  to  illustrate  the  principles,  character  and  tendency  of 
the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  In  all  of 
these  examples,  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  (a  denomina- 
tion to  which  I  respectfully  think  it  has  not  the  least  pretension,)  or 
large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole  States,  united  with 
apparent  cordiality.  To  dl  of  them  the  Whig  party  was  constantly 
and  firmly  opposed.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, to  say  truly  and  impartially  to  which  of  these  two  parties  can 
the  interests,  the  happiness,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  great  people  be 
most  safely  confided  ?  1  appeal  especially,  and  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, to  the  candor  of  the  real,  the  ancient  and  long  tried  Demo- 
cracy— that  old  Republican  party,  with  whom  I  stood  side  by  side, 
during  some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Republic,  in  seasons  of  both 
War  and  Peace. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  all  parties !     The  present  situation  of  our  coun- 
try is  one  of  unexampled  distress  and  di&cuU^  \  \s^  ^«t^  \%  \tfi  ^acs.- 
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casion  for  any  deipondency.  A  kind  and  bonntifiil  Providence  has 
never  deserted  uf — ^ponisbed  na  he,  perhaps,  has,  for  our  neglect  of 
his  blessings  and  our  misdeeds*  We  have  a  varied  and  fertile  soil, 
a  genial  climate  and  free  institations.  Our  whole  land  is  covered,  in 
profusion,  with  the  means  of  sabsistence  and  the  comforts  of  life. 
Oar  gallant  Ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies  helpless,  tossed  on  a 
tempestous  sea,  amid  the  conflicting  billows  of  contending  parties, 
without  a  rudder  and  without  a  fidthful  pilot.  But  that  Ship  is  our 
whole  people,  by  whatever  political  denomination  they  are  known. 
If  she  goes  down,  we  all  go  down  together.  Let  us  remember  the 
dying  words  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Lawrence.  <^  Don't  give  up 
the  Ship."  The  glorious  Banner  ot  our  country,  with  its  unstained 
Stars  and  Stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  masthead.  With  stoat 
hearts  and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  difficulties.  Let  ns 
all — all — orally  round  that  Banner  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpettmte 
our  liberties  and  regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs  !  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  which  encompasses 
you — awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  lie  bound— east  from 
you  that  unworthy  apathy  which  seems  to  make  you  indifierent  to 
the  &te  of  your  country — Arouse,  awake,  shake  off  the  dew  drops 
that  glitter  on  your  garments,  and  once  more  march  to  Battle  and  to 
Victory.  You  have  been  disappointed,  deceived,  betrayed — shame- 
fully deceived  and  betrayed.  But  will  you  therefore  also  prove  felse 
and  Pithless  to  your  country,  or  obey  the  impulses  of  a  just  and  pa- 
triotic indignation  ?  As  for  Captain  Tyler  he  is  a  mere  snap-— a  flash 
in  the  pan,  pick  your  Whig  flints  and  try  your  Rifles  again 
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At  Richmond,  Indiana,  October  1,  1842 


I  HOPE  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  may  be  treated  with  the  greatest  fins 
bearance  and  respect.  I  assure  my  fellow  citizens  here  collected  that 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  has  not  occasioned  the  aKghtest  pain, 
nor  excited  one  solitary  disagreeable  emotion.  If  it  t^ere  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  me,  I  prc^  that  it  should  be  doAffi^  w  the  face  of  this  yast 
assemblage.  I  think  I  can  giye  it  such  an  answer  as  becomes  me  and 
the  subject  of  which  it  tireats.  At  all  eyents,  I  entreat  and  beseech 
my  fellow  citizens,  ior  their  sake,  for  my  country's  sake,  for  my  sake, 
to  offer  no  disrespect,  no  indignity,  no  yiolence,  in  word  or  deed,  to 
Mr.  Mendenhall. 

I  will  now,  sir,  make  to  you  and  to  this  petition  such  a  response 
as  becomes  me.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  not  con«* 
formed  to  the  independent  character  of  an  American  citizen  in  pre« 
senting  &  petition  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  but  a  private  citizen* 
A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  generally  proceeds  from  an  inferior  in 
power  or  station  to  a  superior ;  but  between  us  there  is  entire  equali* 
ty.  And  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  chosen 
to  offer  it  ?  I  am  a  total  stranger,  passing  through  your  State,  on  [ 
my  way  to  its  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  with  which  I 
have  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange  friendly  salutations  with 
such  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Indiana  as  think  proper  to  meet  me,  and 
to  accept  of  their  hospitality*  Anxious  as  I  am  to  see  them,  and  to 
view  parts  of  this  State  which  I  had  never  seen,  I  came  hei^  ^\^Vw 
hesitation  and  reluctance,  because  I  ap^e\Mn!3Leidi\)ck&\.^^\s^^^^^^^ 
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my  journey  might  be  misconceived  and  penrerted.  But  when  the 
fulfilment  of  an  old  promise  to  visit  Indianapolis  was  insisted  upon,  I 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  firiends,  and  have  presented  myself 
among  you. 

Such  is  the  occasion  which  has  been  deliberately  selected  for  ten- 
dering this  petition  to  me.  I  am  advanced  in  years,  and  neither  my- 
self nor  the  place  of  my  residence  is  altogether  unkpowp  to  the  world. 
You  might  at  any  time  within  these  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
have  presented  your  petition  to  me  at  Ashland.  If  you  had  gone 
there  for  that  purpose,  you  should  have  been  received  and  treated 
with  perfect  respect  and  liberal  hospitality. 

Now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  let  us  reverse  conditions,  and  suppose  that 
you  had  been  invited  to  Kentucky  to  partake  of  its  hospitality ;  and 
that,  previous  to  your  arrival,  I  had  employed  such  means  as  I  un- 
derstand have  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition  to  obtain  the  signa- 
tures of  citisans  of  that  State  to  a  petition  to  present  to  you  to  relin- 
quish your  farm  or  other  property,  what  would  you  have  thought  of 
such  a  proceeding  ?  Would  you  have  deemed  it  courteous  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  hospitality  ? 

!  I  know  well,  that  you  and  those  who  think  with  you  controvert 
the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  deny  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
But  the  law  of  my  State  and  other  States  has  otherwise  ordained. 
The  law  may  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
but  then  you  and  your  associates  are  not  the  lawmakers  for  us,  and 
unless  you  can  show  some  authority  to  nullify  our  laws  we  must 
continue  to  respect  them.  Until  the  law  is  repealed,  we  must  be 
excused  for  asserting  the  rights — ay,  the  property  in  slaves  which  it 
sanctions,  authorizes,  and  vindicates. 

And  who  are  the  petitioners  whose  organ  you  assume  to  be  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  worthy,  amiable  and  humane 
persons,  who,  by  erroneous  representations,  have  been  induced  incon- 
siderately to  afiix  their  signatures  to  this  petition,  and  that  they  will 
deeply  regret  it.  Others,  and  not  a  few,  I  am  told,  are  free  blacks, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  have  been  artfully  deceived  and  im- 
posed upon.  A  very  large  portion,  1  have  been  credibly  informed, 
*ne  the  political  opponenta  oi  Wife  ^«x\.'^  \o^V\Ocv.\\>^Qti'^---Demo- 
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cratii,  88  they  most  imdesenredly  call  themselyefy  who  haye  eager! j 
seized  this  opportunity  to  wound,  as  they  imagine,  my  feelings,  and 
to  aid  the  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  other  quarters 
of  the  Union,  Democrats  claim  to  he  the  exclusive  champions  of 
Southern  interests,  the  only  safe  defenders  of  the  rights  in  slave  pro- 
perty, and  unjustly  accuse  us  Whigs  with  abolition  designs  wholly  | 
incompatible  with  its  security.  What  ought  those  distant  Demo- 
crats to  think  of  the  course  of  their  friends  here  who  have  united  in 
this  petition  ? 

And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  libe- 
rate the  slaves  under  my  care  in  Kentucky  ?  It  is  a  general  decla- 
ration in  the  act  announcing  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now, 
as  an  abstract  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  decla- 
ration ;  and  is  desirable,  in  the  original  construction  of  society,  and 
in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. But,  then,  I  apprehend  that  in  no  society  that  ever  did  exist, 
or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  equality  assetted  among  the 
members  of  the  human  race,  be  praetScally  eufeticed  and  carried  out.i 
There  are  portions  of  it,  large  portions,  women,  minors,  insane,  cul-\ 
prits,  transient  sojourners,  that  will  always  probably  remain  subject 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  was 
made  by  the  delegations  of  the  Uiirteen  States.  In  most  of  them 
slavery  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law. 
It  was  introduced  and  forced  upon  the  Colonies  by  the  paramount 
law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  making  that  declaration, 
the  States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured 
into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respective 
limits  ?  Would  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them  ?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  States  enter- 
tain such  a  design  or  expectation  ?  To  impute  such  a  secret  and 
unavowed  purpose  would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  council — a  fraud  upon 
the  confederacy  of  the  Revolution — a  fraud  upon  the  Union  of  those, 
States,  whose  constitution  not  only  recognized  the  lawfulness  q€  - . 
slaveiy^  but  permitted  the  importation  o£  akKvea  (tcyccL  KSxvsi^Mxii^'^^^ 
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year  1808.  And  I  am  bold  to  Mty  that,  if  the  doctrinea  of  ultra  ]po* 
litical  abolitionuta  had  been  aerionalj  promulgated  at  the  epoch  of 
crar  Reyolntion,  oar  glorioai  Independence  would  never  have  been 
achieved — ^never,  never. 

/  I  know  the  predonunant  sentiment  in  the  Free  States  is  adverse  to 
slavery ;  but,  YMjpipy  in  their  own  exemption  ftoOa  whatever  evils 
may  attend  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  do  not  seek 
to  violate  the  Constitution  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these  States. 
1  desire  no  concealment  of  myc^nions  in  regard  to  ^e  institution  of 
slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we 
have  derived  it  firom  the  parental  Government,  and  from  our  anoes- 
ilors.  I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  countzy  of 
/his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the  question  is  how  they  can 
f  be  best  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about 
.  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly  op- 
posed than  I  should  be  to  incorporate  Uie  institution  of  slavery  among 
its  elements.  But  there  is  an  incalculable  difference  between  tibe 
original  formation  of  society  and  a  long  existing  organized  societfi 
^ith  its  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and  establishments.  Now,  great 
as  1  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the  evils  of  slavery  are,  they  are 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  far  greats  evils 
which  would  inevitably  flow  from  a  sudden,  general,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate emancipation.  In  some  of  the  States  the  number  of  slaves  ap- 
proximates towards  an  equality  with  that  of  the  whites ;  in  one  or 
two  they  surpass  them.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  two 
taces  in  those  States  upon  the  supposition  of  an  immediate  emanci- 
pation ?  Does  any  man  suppose  that  they  would  become  blended 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ?  Does  any  man  recommend  amalgama- 
tion— that  revolting  admixture,  alike  offensive  to  God  and  man ;  for 
those  whom  He,  by  their  physical  properties,  has  made  unlike  and 
put  asunder,  we  may,  without  presumptuousness,  suppose  were  never 
intended  to  be  joined  together  in  one  of  the  holiest  rites.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  such  are  the 
feelings — ^prejudice,  if  you  please,  (and  what  man  claiming  to  be  a 
statesman  will  overlook  or  disregard  the  deep-seated  and  unconquer- 
able prejudices  of  the  People) — ^in  the  slave  States  that  no  human 
law  would  enforce  a  union  between  the  two  races. 

/  What  then  would  certdkiV^  Vvji^xi'^.     K.  %\tvs|5^^  ^t^litical  as- 
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cendency ;  the  blacks  ieekisg  to  aequure,  and  the  whites  to  maintain  t 
possession  of  the  GU>rernmenl.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  general 
immediate  emancipation  in  those  States  where  the  blacks  outnumber 
the  whites,  they  would  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  upon  another 
part  of  the  same  Declaration  ci  Independence,  as  Dorr  and  his  de- 
luded democratic  followers  recently  did  in  Rhode  Island ;  according 
to  which  an  undefined  majority  have  the  right,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
subvert  an  existing  Government  and  institute  a  new  one  in  its  place^ 
and  then  the  whites  would  be  brought  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
blacks !  A  contest  would  inevitably  ensue  between  the  two  races — 
civil  war,  carnage,  pillage,  conflagration,  devastation,  and  the  ulti^' 
mate  extermination  or  expulsion  of  the  blacks.  Nothing  is  more  cer«> 
tain«  And  are  not  these  evils  fisur  greater  than  the  mild  and  continu- 
aUy  improving  state  of  slavery  which  exists  in  this  country  ?  I  say 
continually  improving ;  for  if  this  gratifying  progress  in  the  ameliora-^ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  has  been  checked  in  some  of  the 
States,  the  responsibility  must  attach  to  the  unfortunate  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  abolition.  In  consequence  of  it,  increased  rigor  in  the 
police  and  further  restraints  have  been  imposed ;  «id  I  do  believe 
that  gradual  emaneipatioB  (the  only  method  rf  liberation  that  has 
ever  been  thought  safe  or  wise  by  any  body  in  any  of  the  slave  States) 
has  been  postponed  half  a  century. 

Without  any  knowledge  ot  the  relatidn  in  which  I  stand  to  my 
slaves,  or  their  individual  condition,  you,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  and  your 
associates,  who  have  been  active  in  getting  up  this  petition,  call  upon 
me  forthwith  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  from  age,  decreptitude,  or  infirmity, 
are  wholly  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  are  a  heavy 
charge  upon  me.  Do  you  think  thai  I  should  conform  to  the  dictates 
<^  humanity  by  ridding  myself  of  that  charge,  and  sending  them  forth  j 
into  the  world,  with  the  boon  of  liberty,  to  end  a  wretched  existence! 
in  starvation  ?  Another  class  is  composed  of  helpless  infants,  with 
or  without  improvident  mothers.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  Christian^ 
that  I  should  perform  my  duty  towards  them  by  abandoning  them  to 
their  fitte  ?  Then  there  is  another  dass  who  would  not  accept  their 
freedom  if  I  would  give  it  to  them.  I  have  for  many  years  owned  a 
slave  that  I  wished  would  leave  me,  but  he  will  not<  What  shall  I 
do  with  that  class.  ? 
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What  my  treatment  of  my  riayes  is  yon  may  learn  from  Charles, 
who  accompanies  me  on  this  journey,  and  who  has  travelled  with  me 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  the  Canadas, 
and  has  had  a  thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen  to  embrace 
them,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  for  saying  that 
my  slaves  are  as  well  fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleek  and  hearty,  and  are 
quite  as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  as  little  disposed 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are. 

Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  benevolent  example  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  reside.  Meek, 
gentle,  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  oiur  benign  religion,  while 
in  principle  they  are  firmly  opposed  to  slavery,  they  do  not  seek  to 
accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epithets,  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse, 
and  gross  calumny.  Their  ways  do  not  lead  through  blood,  revolu- 
tion and  disunion.  Their  broad  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  em- 
braces, as  they  believe,  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  white  as 
well  as  the  black  race  ;  giving  to  the  one  their  commiseration,  to  the 
other  their  kindest  sympathy.  Their  instruments  are  not  those  of 
detraction  and  ofwar,  butof  peace,  persuasion  and  earnest  appeals 
to  the  charities  of  the  human  heart.  Unambitious,  they  have  no 
political  objects  or  purposes  to  subserve.  My  intercourse  with  them 
throughout  life  has  been  considerable,  interesting,  and  agreeable; 
and  I  venture  to  say  nothing  could  have  induced  them  as  a  society, 
whatever  a  few  individuals  might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  to  seize 
the  occasion  of  my  casual  passage  through  this  State  to  ofer  me  a 
personal  indignity 

I  respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated  by 
a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  human  liberty,  although  I  deplore  and 
deprecate  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  question.  I  have 
even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not  monomaniacs, 
who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a  single  idea,  look  altogether  to  the 
black  side  of  human  life.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  sum  total  of 
idl  our  efforts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be  abolition.  They  be- 
lieve that  there  are  duties  to  perform  towards  the  white  man  as  well 
as  the  black.  They  want  good  government,  good  administration, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall)  \.ak&  ^ckxt  -^'CxVKoyx  vqlVa  t^i^tful  and 
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deliberate  consideratioD ;  tmt  beftHre  I  cottie  to  a  final  decision,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  yon  and  your  associates  are  willing  to  do 
for  the  slaves  in  my  posiiediiion ;  if  I  should  think  proper  to  liberate 
them.  I  own  about  fifty,  who  tfrei  protftibly  worth  fifteen  thousand! 
dollars.  To  turn  them  loose  upon  society  without  any  means  of  sub- 1 
sistence  or  support  would  be  an  act  of  crdelty.  Are  you  willing  to] 
raise  and  secure  the  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  their 
benefit,  if  I  should  be  induced  to  firee  them  ?  The  security  of  the 
payment  of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  emancipation. 

And  now  Mr.  Mendenhall,  I  must  take  I'espectfui  leave  of  you* 
We  separate,  as  we  have  met,  with  no  unkii(d  feelings,  no  excited 
anger  or  dissatisfaction  on  my  part,  whatever  mdy  hftve  been  yout 
motives,  and  these  I  refer  to  our  common  Judge  above,  to  whom  wei 
are  both  responsible.    Go  home,  and  mind  your  own  business,  and  t 
leave  other  people  to  take  care  of  theirs.    Limit  your  benevolen^l 
exertions  to  your  own  neighborhood.    Within  that  circle  you  will  c\ 
find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  yditt  qharities.    Dry  up  the/  ^ 
tears  of  the  afflicted  widows  around  yoti,  console  and  comfort  the 
helpless  orphan,  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  and  help  the  poor,  black 
and  white,  who  need  succor.    And  you  will  be  abetter  and  wiser 
man  than  you  have  this  day  shown  yourself. 
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